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CHAPTER  I. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF   THE  FALL   OF  THE  WEST- 

ERN  EMPIRE. 

Section  I.— 7%€  Chlhic  Kingdom  of  ludy* 

There  is  no  period  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race  which  presents 
to  the  historical  student  a  greater  scene  of  confusion  than  the  century 
succeeding  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire.  The  different 
hordes  of  barbarians,  following  no  definite  plan,  established  separate 
monarchies  in  the  dismembered  provinces,  engaged  in  sanguinary  wars 
that  had  no  object  but  plunder,  and  were  too  ignorant  to  form  anything 
like  a  political  system.  There  is  consequently  a  want  of  unity  in  the 
narrative  of  a  time  when  nations  ceased  to  have  any  fixed  relations 
toward  each  other,  and  history  .must  appear  desultory  and  digressive 
until  some  one  state,  rising  into  coilunand,  assume  such  importance, 
that  the  fate  of  all  the  rest  may  be  connected  with  its  destinies.  It  is 
necessary,  before  entering  on  the  various  incidents  of  this  calamitous 
time,  to  take  a  geographical  survey  of  the  places  occupied  by  the  prin- 
cipal nations  who  succeeded  the  Romans  in  the  sovereignty  of  Europe. 

The  Visigoths,  afler  their  establishment  in  Spain,  began  graduiUlT 
to  adopt  the  refinement  of  their  new  subjects ;  that  peninsula  had  ad- 
ranced  rapidly  in  civilization  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  had 
escaped  from  much  of  the  corruption  which  had  degraded  Italy ;  the 
conquerors,  more  advanced  than  any  other  of  the  barbarians,  soon 
learned  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  social  order,  and  began  to  cul- 
tivate the  lugher  arts  of  life.  In  Pannonia,  the  Ostrogoths  derived 
great  improvement  from  their  vicinity  to  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
court  of  Constantinople  on  the  other ;  they  were  thus  gradually  trained 
to  civilization,  and  their  early  adoption  of  Christianity  secured  them  the 
benefits  of  literature,  which  was  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  clergy. 

Tribes  of  a  veiy  dififerent  character  pressed  into  the  empire  fixmi  tha 
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Grerman  forests — the  Burgundians,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Franks,  of 
whom  the  last  were  long  distin^ished  for  their  hostility  to  all  refine- 
ments, and  their  exclusive  attenuon  to  Che  military  virtues.  Still  more 
barbarous  were  the  Saxons  and  Angles ;  they  were  not'  only  strangers 
to  the  civilization  and  religion  of  the  empire,  but  were  kept  in  &eir 
rude  state  by  the  practice  of  piracy,  for  which  their  maritime  situation 
afforded  them  great  facilities ;  their  government,  divided  among  several 
petty  chiefs,  was  favorable  to  personal  independence,  and  furnished  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  absolute  despotism  that  had  been  established  in 
the  Roman  empire.  All  the  Germanic  tribes  were  remarkable  for  the 
respect  which  they  showed  to  the  delicacy  of  the  female  character ; 
they  neither  treated  their  women  like  slaves,  as  most  other  barbarians 
have  done,  nor  did  they  degrade  them  into  mere  objects  of  sensual 
gratification,  like  the  Romans  and  Byzantines.  The  German  woman 
was  the  companion  and  counsellor  of  her  husband ;  she  shared  his 
labors  as  an  equal,  not  as  a  servant.  It  was  from  the  sanctity  of  the 
domestic  circle  among  the  northern  nations  that  races  of  conquerors 
derived  the  firmness  and  courage  which  ensured  them  victory. 

The  northeastern  part  of  Europe  was  occupied  by  Sclavonic  tribes, 
differing  from  the  Germans  in  language,  manners,  and  tactics ;  like  the 
Tartars  of  more  modem  times,  they  placed  their  chief  reliance  on  their 
cavalry ;  and  they  were  more  opposed  to  civilization  than  any  of  the 
Germanic  nations.  Their  form  of  government  was  a  kind  of  aristo- 
cratic republic,  but  in  wcuc  the  tribes  generally  united  under  a  single 
leader.  They  were  very  averse  to  fixed  residences,  and  when  they 
occupied  a  country  they  i^rely  entered  the  cities,  but  remained  in  their 
camps  or  in  nide  circulat  fortifications  called  rings.  The  Sclavonians 
hated  the  Germans,  and  could  rarely  be  induced  to  unite  with  them 
against  their  common  enemy,  the  Romans. 

After  the  £all  X)f  the  Western  Empire,  the  court  of  Constantinople 
sunk  into  obscurity,  from  which  it  did  not  emerge  for  half  a  century, 
when  its  supremacy  was  restored  during  the  memorable  reign  of  Jus- 
^ian.  The  Isanrian  Zeno,  raised  to  the  purple  by  his  marriage  with 
the  princess  Ariadne,  was  forced  to  fly  into  Uie  mountains  by  a  fierce 
fevclt  which  his  mother-in-law  Verina  had  instigated.  He  was  restored 
to  the  throne  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths^ 
who  had  been  carefully  educated  as  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  turbulence  of  the  Goths,  and  the  faithlessness  of  the 
Byaantines,  soon  destroyed  the  amity  of  the  two  sovereigns ;  a  desul- 
tory, bat  sanguinary  warfare  harassed  the  Eastern  Empire,  until  Zeno 
puxchksed  peace  by  ceding  to  Theodoric  his  right  over  Italy,  i>r  rather 
stimulated  the  Goth  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  that  peninsula.  The 
narch  of  Theodoric  was  the  emigration  of  an  entire. people ;  the  Goths 
were  accompanied  by  their  wives,  their  children,  and*  their  aged 
parenta,  a  Vast  multitude  of  wagons  oonveyed  their  most  precious  ef- 
fects, and  their  store  of  provisiona  for  a  toUsome  march  undertaken  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  Odoacer  boldly  prepared  to  m^et  this  formidable 
invasion ;  he  took  post  on  the  river  Sontiue  (Isormo)  with  a  powerful 
'  host;  but  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  daring  energy  of  the  Goths,  and 
his  defeat' gave  Tfaeodorio  possession  of  ihe  Venetian  province  as  fai 
dfe  lbs  wiUa  of'Veibda  (a.  9. 489);    Ifialyi  libwiever,  w^»  i^otiwon 
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without  (iirther  struggles:  RaTenna  aloue  sustained  a  siege  of  mom 
than  three'  years;  but  at  length  Odoacer  oapitulated  (a.  D..493),  and 
was  soon  afler  assassinated  at  a  solemn  banquet  hj  his  rival. 

Theodoric  secured  his  conquest  by.  distributing  one  third  of  the  lands 
of  Italy  to  his  soldiers  in  militaty  tenures.  This  partition  was  effected 
with  Tery  little  vidence  to  the  ancient  possessors ;  the  Goths  were  in- 
structed to  spare  the  people,  to  fereronce  the  laws,  and  to  lay  a^ide 
their  barbarous  customs  of  judicial  combats  an4  private  revenge.  I'he 
Grothic  sovereignty  was  soon  extended  from  Sicily  to  the  Danube,  and 
from  Sirmium  (Sirmich)  to  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  thus  including  the  fair- 
est portion  of  the  Western  Empire.  The  monarch  of  this  new  king- 
dom showed  great  wisdom  and  moderation  in  his  civil  government,  but 
unfortunately  his  attachment  to  the^Arian  heresy  led  him  to  persecute 
the  Catholics.  The  legal  murder  of  the  philosopher  Boethius  and  the 
venerable  Symmachus  were  crimes  which  admit  of  no  palliation ;  they 
hastened  Tfaeodoric*s  death,  for  remorse  brought  him  to  the  grave  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  526). 

Section  ll.'-^Rtign  of  Jtudnian. 

A  Dacian  peasant,  named  Justin,  who  had  travelled  on  foot  to,  Con- 
stantinople in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Leo,  enlisted  in  the  imperial 
guards,  and,  during  the  succeeding  reigns,  so  distinguished  himself  by 
his  strength  and  valor,  that  he  was  gradually  raised  to  the  command  of 
the  household  troops.  On  •  the  death  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  the 
eunuch  Amantius,  anxious  to  secure  the  throne  for  one  of  his  creatures, 
intrusted  Justin  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  bribe  the  guards ;  but  he 
used  it  to  purchase  votes  for  himself,  and  was  thus  elevated  to  the  em- 
pire (a.  d.  518).  Totally  ignorant  himself,  Justin  was  not  insensible 
of  the  value  of  education ;  he  made  his  nephew  Justinian  his  ^sociate 
in  the  empire ;  and  as  this  prince  had  been  instructed  in  all  the  ieam- 
ing  of  the  times,  he  soon  obtained  the  whde  power  of  the  state. 

After  the  death  o(  Justin  (a.  d^  527),  Jastiuian  ruled  alone ;  but  his 
first  exercise  of  authority  fixed  a  lasting  stigma  on  his  reign.  He  chose 
for  his  empress,  Theodora,  a  woman  of  mean  birth  and  infamous  char- 
acter, whose  vices  had  disgusted  even  a  capital  so  licentious  as  Con- 
stantinople. Among  the  most  singular  and  disgraceful  follies  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  were  the  factions  of  the  circus,  which  arose  from  the 
colors  worn  by  the  charioteers  who  competed  for  the  prize  of  swiftness. 
Green  and  blue  were  the  most  remarkable  for  their  inveterate  hostility, 
though  white  and  red  were  the  most  ancient :  all,  however,  soon  ac- 
quired a  legal  existence,  and  the  Byzantines  willingly  hazarded  life  and 
fortune  to  support  their  favorite  color.  Justinian  was  a  partisan  of  the 
blues ;  his  favor  toward  them  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  opposite 
faction,  and  led  to  a  sedition  which  almost  laid  Constantinople  in  ashes. 
The  disturbances  first  burst  forth  in  the  circus ;  Justinian  ordered  the 
rioters  to  be  secured ;  both  factions  immediately  turned  against  the 
monarch,  the  soldiers  were  called  out,  but  they  were  unable  to  contend 
againat  the  citizens  in  the  narrow  streets.  Assailed  from  the  tops  of 
the  houses,  the  barbarian  mercenaries  flung  firebrands  in  revenge,  and 
thm  kindled  a  dreadful  conflagratifm^  which  des^ipyed  a  vast  number 
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ot  pnbUc  and  private  edifices.  After  the  city  had  been  for  several  days 
in  the  hands  of  the  rioters,  Justinian  contrived  to  revive  the  ancient 
anhnosity  between  the  greens  and  blues ;  the  latter  faction  declared  for 
the  emperor,  a  strong  body  of  veterans  marched  to  the  Hippodrome,  or 
race-course,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  slaughter  of  thirty 
thousand  of  the  insurgents.  While  the  internal  state  of  the  empire 
was  thus  disturbed  by  faction,  a  costly  and  unprofitable  war  was  waged 
against  the  Persians,  until  the  emperor  purchased  a  disgraceful  and 
precarious  truce,  which  both  he  and  his  rival  chose  to  designate  as  an 
endless  peace. 

The  usurpation  of  the^  throne  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  by  Grelimer, 
who  owed  his  success  chiefly  to  the  support  of  the  Arian  clergy,  in- 
duced Justinian  to  undertake  a  war,  in  which  he  appeared  both  the 
generous  friend  of  an  allied  sovereign  and  the  protector  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Belisarius,  the  best  general  of  his  age,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  imperial  forces,  and  a  large  fleet  was  assembled  for 
the  transport  of  the  army  in  the  harbor  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  533). 
After  the  armament  had  been  blessed  by  the  patriarch  it  set  sail ;  and, 
after  a  prosperous  voyage,  Belisarius  effected  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  without  opposition.  He  advanced  toward  Carthage,  defeating 
the  Vandals  on  his  march,  and  became  master  of  the  city  with  little 
opposition!  Gelimer  made  one  effort  more  to  save  his  kingdom;  i1 
was  unsuccessful,  his  army  was  irretrievably  ruined,  and  he  was  closely 
besieged  in  the  castle  where  he  sought  refuge.  The  unfortunate  king, 
after  having  borne  the  most  dreadful  extremities  of  famine,  was  forced 
to  surrender  unconditionally ;  he  was  carried  captive  to  Constantinople, 
where  lie  was  led  in  the  triumphal  procession  that  honored  the  return 
of  Belisarius.  The  dethroned  monarch  showed  no  sorrow  for  his  fall, 
but  consoled  himself  by  Solomon's  reflection  on  the  instability  of  hu- 
man greatness,  frequently  repeating.  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the 
preacher,  all  is  vanity." 

The  murder  of  Amalasontha,  queen  of  the  Goths,  by  her  ungratefid 
husband  Theodatus,  afforded  Belisarius  a  pretext  for  attacking  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  He  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Sicily,  and  easily  con- 
quered that  important  island  (a.  n.  535).  Theodatus^  in  great  terror, 
hasted  to  avert  danger,  by  declaring  himself  the  vassal  of  Justinian ; 
but  hearing  in  the  meantime  that  two  Byzantine  generals  had  been  de- 
feated in  Dalmatia  by  the  Gothic  troops,  he  passed  suddenly  from  ex- 
treme despair  to  the  height  of  presumption,  and  withdrew  his  allegi- 
ance. Belisarius  soon  appeared  to  chastise  his  perfidy ;  he  transported 
his  army  across  the  Sicilian  strait,  and  effected  a  landing  at  Rhegium 
{Reggio).  The  greater  part  of  southern  Italy,  including  the  important 
city  of  Naples,  was  speedily  subdued  by  the  imperial  forces ;  while 
Theodatus,  secure  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  made  no  effort  to  protect 
his  subjects.  At  length  the  Goths,  disgusted  by  the  incapacity  and 
weakness  of  their  sovereign,  removed  him  from  the  throne,  and  chose 
the  valiant  Vitiges  for  their  king.  But  Vitigea  was  forced  to  commence 
his  reign  by  abandoning  Rome,  of  which  Belisarius  took  possession 
without  encountering  any  opposition  (a.  d.  537).  During  the  ensuing 
winter,  the  Groths  assembled  from  every  quarter  to  save,  if  possible, 
their  kingdom  in  Italy:  a  powerful  army,  animated  by  dauntless  spirit 
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Was  8(Hm  collected,  and  Vitiges  led  his  followers  to  the  siege  of  Rome. 
Belisarius  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  Eternal  city,  wUch  was  de- 
fended with  equal  skill  and  bravery  ;  but  &mine  soon  appeared  within 
the  walls,  and  the  citizens  became  anxious  for  a  capitulation.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  under  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  Sylverius,  for  be- 
traying the  city  to  the  Goths  ;  but  it  was  discorered  by  an  intercepted 
letter.  Belisarius  sent  Sylverius  into  banishment,  and  ordered  the 
bishops  to  elect  a  new  pontiff:  before  however  a  synod  could  be  aisem- 
bled  for  the  purpose,  tb»  general's  wife,  the  infamous  Antonina,  sold  the 
Holy  See  to  Yigihis  for  a  bribe  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold. 
Reinforcements  soon  after  arrived  from  the  east,  and  the  Goths  were 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  having  lost  one  third  of  their  number 
before  its  walls*.  Belisarius  pursued  the  retreating  enemy  to  the 
marshes  of  Ravenna,  and  would  probably  have  captured  that  city,  but 
for  the  jealousy  of  the  eunuch  Narses,  whom  Justinian  had  intrusted 
with  the  independent  command  of  a  large  division  of  the  Byzantine 
army.  Though  ihe  differences  between  the  two  leaders  were  finally 
adjusted,  the  Goths  had  taken  advantage  of  the  interval  to  collect  new 
strength ;  and  ten  thousand  Burgundians,  sent  to  invade  Italy  by  the 
command  of  Theodobert,  king  of  the  Franks,  had  stormed  and  plun- 
dered Milan.  Soon  after,  Theodobert  passed  the  Alps  in  person  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  Franks  stormed  Genoa,  and 
devastated  Liguria;  but  their  excesses  brought  pestilence  into  their 
camp,  they  perished  by  thousands  and  Theodobert  was  induced,  by  his 
increasing  distresses,  to  enter  into  terms  of  accommodation  with  the 
emperor.  Delivered  from-  this  pressing  danger,  Belisarius  laid  siege 
to  Ravenna,  which  was  forced  to  capitulate  (a.  d.  539) ;  and  thus  the 
Gothic  kingdom  of*  Italy  was  destroyed. 

Belisarius  returned  to  Constantinople  in  triumph,  leading  with  him 
the  captive  Vitiges ;  he  was  sent  to  conduct  the  Persian  war,  but  was 
'soon  recalled  and  disgraced  by  the  ungrateful  Justinian.  While  the 
conquests  of  Belisarius  were  restoring  the  western  provinces  to  the 
empire,  barbarous  hordes  ravaged,  almost  with  impunity^  the  northeast- 
em  frontiers.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  the  Gepide  in  the  field, 
Justinian  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Longobardi  or  Lombards  (so 
<uilied  from  their  long  barts  or  lances),  who  had  just  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Heruli,  and  gave  them  settlements  in  Pannonia.  A  war  of  forty 
years'  duration,  between  the  Lombards  and  Gepidao,  protected  the  em- 
pire from  the  invasions  of  both  hordes ;  but  it  was  still  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Sclavonians  and  Bulgarians,  who  annually  purchased 
a  passage  through  the  territories  of  the  Gepidae,  and  extended  their  in- 
roads even  into  southern  Greece.  Commotions  in  the  remote  east 
brought  Europeans,  about  this  time,  acquainted  with  new  and  more  for- 
midable races  of  bart>arians,  the  Avars  and  the  Turks,  whose  impor- 
tance may  justify  a  short  digression  on  their  origin. 

The  Avars,  from  an  unknown  age,  possessed  the  mountains  and 
deserts  that  border  on  the  lake  Bajdud  in  northeastern  Asia.  Thence 
they  advanced  southward  under  a  monarch  named  Tiildn,  and  extended 
their  empire  to  the  eastern  sea,  which  sepaiates  Cores  from  Japan. 
The  conqueror  took  the  title  of  Chakan  or  Chagan,  a  name  still  used  on 
the  coins  of  the  Turkish  sultan.    But  the  prosperity  of  the  Avars  was 
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Bot  of  kmg  duntioD ;  thej  were  assailed  by  riral  tribes  (rom  the  notA, 
and  at  the  same  time  harassed  bj  civil  ware  ;  while  thus  distressed, 
they  wero  -attacked  by  a  new  horde,  cafled  Thitfkhiti  by  the  Chinese 
wiitere,  but  known  to  the  Emopeaiis  as  the  Turks.  The  Avars  were 
orerduown  by  these  new  competiton  for  empire,  and  their  power  totally 
destroyed ;  but  their  name  was  taken  by  a  new  nation,  the  Ogors  or 
TarclMHiites,  who  after  being  defeated  by  the  Torks,  migrated  toward 
£mope  by  the  route  of  the  Volga.  Ther  chose  the  false  designation, 
becanse  die  name  of  the  Avars  was  still  nnrmidable,  and  they  preserved 
it  on  accomit  of  the  terror  which  they  saw  it  produced. 

The  Torks  first  appear  in  hislory  as  the  slaves  of  die  original  Avars ; 
they  inhabited  die  great  Altaian  mountains,  and  were  engaged  in  work- 
ing the  mines  and  attending  the  forges  of  those  rich  mineral  districts. 
Their  skill  in  fabricating  armor  and  weapons  was  very  great,  and  they 
prided  themselves  upon  the  excellence  of  their  manufactures  so  much, 
that,  when  they  became  lords  of  eastern  Aria,  their  IQiakans  annually 
forged  a  jHece  of  iron  in  the  presence  of  die  heads  of  the  nadon.  Un- 
der the  gmdanoe  of  Th6-men,  diey  asserted  their  independence,  and 
made  slaTes  of  their  former  mastere.  So  rapid  was  their  progress, 
that  during  the  reigns  of  Thu-men  and  his  successor  Dizabiil,  their 
empire  was  extended  (rom  the  Volga  to  the  sea  of  Japan.  They  were 
diBS  brought  to  the  fVontiere  of  the  Byzandne  and  Pereian  dominions, 
and  engaged  in  commercial  relations  with  both,  by  their  occupation  of 
die  countries  duongh  which  the  silk-trade  was  carried. 

The  great  rival  of  Justinian  was  Chosroes  or  Nushiiran,  the  most 
celebrated  Persian  monarch  of  theSassanid  dynasty ;  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  he  won  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  by  extirpating  the  perni- 
cious system  of  policy  and  religion  which  bis  piedecessor  Kobad,  seduced 
by  an  impostor  named  Mazdsi,  had  patronised.     His  next  care  was  to 
give  confidence  to  the  laboring  classes  by  judicious  laws  securing  the 
lights  of  industry,  and  by  a  sedulous  attention  to  the  administration  of 
justice.     Having  dius  secured  die  traiquillity  and  prosperity  of  Persia, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  favorite  project  of  the  Sassanides,  the 
re-establishment  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  and  perceiving  that  the  forces 
of  Justinian  were  engaged  in  the  west,  invaded  Syria,  at  die  head  of  a 
powerful  army  (a.  d.  540).     His  victorious  career  was  checked  for  a 
brief  space  by  Belisarins,  but  after  die  recall  and  disgrace  of  that  general, 
he  urged  forward  his  conquests  with  alarming  rapidity.     Justinian,  in 
his  distress,  repented  of  his  ingratitude ;  Belisarius  was  restored  to 
command,  and  by  his  judicious  exeitions,  Nushirvan  was  forced  to  re- 
turn across  the  Euphrates,  loaded,  however,  with  the  spoils  of  Western 
Asia.     His  next  enterprise  was  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasian  districts 
inhabited  by  the  Lazi,  the  Colchians,  and  other  semi-barbarous  tribes 
which  die  Byzantines  struggled  to  prevent,  and  this  led  to  the  tedious 
Lazic  war,  in  which  the  strength  of  both  empires  was  uselessly  wasted. 
In  consequence  of  the  Pereian  war,  Justinian  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Abyssinians,  whose  monarch  had  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Arabia, 
in  die  expectation  of  opening,  by  his  means,  a  naval  communication 
with  China  and  India ;  but  die  design  was  frustrated  by  the  reluctance 
of  die  Ethiopian  monarch  to  engage  in  a  doubtful  contest  with  the  power 
of  Persia. 
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Tbe  provinces  of  Africa  and  Italy,  acquired  by  tihe  valor  of  Belisariua, 
were  nearly  lost  by  the  incapacity  and  t3rranny  of  his  successors. 
Their  weakness  provoked  the  Moors  to  take  arms ;  siid,  though  these 
barbarians  were  finally  reduced,  the  African  province  was  changed 
firom  a  fertile .  and  piopulous  country  into  a  savage  and  silent  desert. 
Still  more  dangerous  was  the  rev<^t  of  the  Goths  under  the  gallani 
Totila  (▲.  D.  541),  who  in  a  very  brief  space  recovered  the  greater  part 
of  Italy.  Finding  his  generals  successively  defeated,  Justinian  sent 
Belisarius  to  the  ^eatre  of  his  former  g^ory ;  but  he  neglected  to  supply 
the  hero  widi  sufficient  forces ;  and  Rome  was  captured  by  Totila,  al- 
most in  sight  of  the  imperisl  army.  The  city  was  recovered  soon  after, 
and  the  old  general  gained  eome  advantages  over  Totila ;,  but  finding 
himself  unsupported,  he  solicited  permission  to  return,  and  departed  from 
Italy  disgraced,  not  so  much  by  his  failure,  as  by  the  plunder  he  had 
permitted  Antonina  to  extort  from  those  he  was  sent  to  defend  (a.  d. 
548).  Todla,  after  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  again  made  himself 
master  of  Rome,  but  th6  maritime  cities  of  Italy  resisted  his  assaults, 
and  siq>ported  the  imperial  interests  imtil  the  eunuch  Narses  was  sent 
into  the  peninsula  (a.  d.  552). 

Justinian  granted  to  this  favorite  what  he  had  denied  to  Belisarius,  a 
competent  supply  of  the  mimitions  of  war ;  allies  were  entreated  to 
send  contingents,  and  mercenaries  were  hired  from  the  principal  bar- 
barous tribes.  Thus  supplied,  the  eunuch  eagerly  sought  to  bring  the 
Goths  to  an  engagement ;  but  Totila  showed  equal  ardor  for  the  combat, 
and  the  hostile  forces  soon  met  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  In  the  very 
commencement  of  the  battle  the  Gothic  cavalry,  hurried  forward  by 
their  impetuosity,  advanced  so  far  beyond  their  infanlry,  that  they  wero 
surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  before  they  could  receive  assistance. 
Totila,  hasting  with  a  chosen  troop  to  remedy  the  disord^r^  was  struck 
to  the  earth  mortally  wounded,  and  his  followers  instantly  fied  in  con- 
fusion* Rome  opened  its  gates  to  the  conquerors ;  but  the  imperial 
forces,  especially  the  barbarian  mercenaries,  treated  the  city  more 
cruelly  than  the  Gothic  conquerors  had  done,  and  inflicted  on  the  citi- 
zens the  mingled  horror  of  lust,  rapine,  and  murder.  The  bravest  of 
the  Goths  retired,  after  their  defeat,  beyond  the  Po,  and  chose  Teias 
for  their  king.  War  was  of  course  renewed ;  but  in  a  fierce  battle, 
which  lasted  two  entire  days,  Teias  was  slain,  and  the  power  of  the 
Ostrogoths  irretrievably  ruined.  Narses  had  scarcely  time  to  recover 
firom  the  fatigues  of  this  campaign,  when  he  was  summoned  to  repel  an 
invasion  of  the  Franks  and  Allemans;  he  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter ;  and  then  returning  to  Rome,  gratified  its  citizens  by  the 
semblance  of  a  triumph.  Italy  was  thus  reduced  to  a  Byzantine  prov- 
ince, governed  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna;  and  Narses  himself,  the 
first  and  most  powerful  of  the  exarchs,  governed  the  whde  peninsula 
for  fifteen  yeans. 

In  the  meantime  Belisarius  had  been  summqned  to  defend  the  em- 
pire from  the  dangers  with  which  it  was  menaced,  by  an  invwon  of 
the  Bulgarians.  He  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  barbarians,  but 
was  prevented  from  improving  his  advantages  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
courti«^n.  The  Bulgarians  were  induced  to  return  beyond  &ie  Danube, 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom  for  their  captives ;  and  Justinian 
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claimed  the  gratitude  of  Ids  subjects  for  accelerating  their  departure  by 
the  threat  of  placing  armed  ressels  in  the  Danube.  This  was  the  last 
campaign  of  Belisarius ;  he  was  soon  after  disgraced  and  imprisoned, 
under  a  false  charge  of  treason :  his  innocence  was  subsequently  proved, 
and  his  freedom  restored,  but  grief  and  resentment  hurried  him  to  the 
grave ;  and  hi»  treasures  were  seized  by  the  rapacious  emperor.  Eight 
months  afterward  Justinian  sunk  into  the  tomb,  scarcely  regretted  by 
his  subjects.  He  was  a  pious  and  diligent  sovereign,  but  he  wanted 
energy  to  contend  against  the  vices  of  his  court  and  the  age.  His 
talents  as  a  legislator  and  statesman  were  great ;  had  he  acted  on  his 
own  principles,  he  would  have  surpassed  Augustus,  but  he  yielded  his 
power  to  the  infamous  Theodora,  and  to  unworthy  ministers  who  abused 
his  confidence,  and  oppressed  the  empire. 


Sectioh  Itl.— T^  Establisktnfnt  of  Oie  Civil  Law. 

Early  in  his  reign,  Justinian  directed  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
law  in  his  empire,  and  formed  the  useful  project  of  digesting  into  a  uni- 
form code  the  vast  mass  of  laws,  rules,  and  judicial  maxims,  which  the 
various  interests  of  the  Romans  and  Byzantines,  their  progress  in  civ- 
ilization, and  the  inconstancy  of  their  rulers,  had  produced,  during  the 
course  of  thirteen  hundred  years.  He  saw  that  the  multitude  of  ordi- 
nances occasioned  confusion  and  disorder,  and  that  the  heap  of  incon- 
sistent decisions  and  regulations,  formed  a  labyrinth  in  which  justice 
went  astray,  and  iniquity  found  avenues  for  escape.  The  execution  of 
this  great  plan  was  not  worthy  of  the  design.  At  the  head  of  the  com- 
mission' appointed  to  prepare  the  code  was  Tribonian,  a  lawyer  of 
great  eminence,  but  unfortunately  an  interested  flatterer  and  corrupt 
judge ;  accustomed  to  sell  justice,  he  altered,  perverted,  or  suppressed 
many  excellent  laws.  He  frequently  persuaded  the  emperor  to  destroy, 
by  supplementary  edicts  called  Novels,  the  principles  of  right  which 
had  been  previously  established  in  the  Code  and  the  Digest. 

Justinian  commenced  with  the  Code.  In  an  edict,  dated  the  3d  of 
February,  a.  d.  52B,  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  he  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  collecting  into  a  single  volume,  not  merely  the 
laws  in  the  three  previous  codes  of  Gregory,  Hermogenianus,  and  The- 
odosius,  but  also  me  laws  that  had  been  published  by  imperial  authority 
since  the  formation  of  the  Theodosian  code.  ~  A  commission  of  ten  em- 
inent lawyers,  with  Tribonian  at  its  head,  was  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  this  task.  They  were  permitted  to  suppress  repetitions,  to  re- 
move contradictory  or  obsolete  laws,  to  add  what  was  necessary  foi 
exactiiosB  or  explanation,  and  to  unite,  under  one  head,  what  was  spread 
over  a  great  variety  of  laws.  The  work  went  on  so  rapidly,  that  in 
little  more  than  a  year  the  new  code,  containing,  in  twelve  books,  all 
the  imperial  laws  from  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Adrian  was  ready 
to  appear.  Justinian  affixed  the  imperial  seal  to  the  new  constitution 
(a.  d.  529),  and  transmitted  it,  with  a  suitable  edict,  to  Mennas,  the 
pretorian  prefect.  In  this  edict  he  congratulates  himself  and  the  em- 
pire on  having  found  .commissioners  possessing  so  much  zeal,  knowl- 
edge, and  probity ;  he  gives  the  collection  the  force  of  law,  ordaining 
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fhat  the  new  code  alone  should  be  cited  in  courts  of  justice;  and  he 
commands  the  prsefect  to  have  this  made  known  through  the  empire. 

A  more  extensive  and  difficult  work  remained,  to  collect  the  scattered 
monuments  of  ancient  jurisprudence.  Justinian  confided  this  task  also 
to  Tribonian,  and  gave  him  the  power  of  nominating  his  fellow  com- 
missioners. Tribonian  chose  one  of  the  magistrates  who  had  already 
aided  in  the  formation  of  the  Code,  four  professors  of  jurisprudence, 
and  eleven  advocates  of  high  legal  reputation.  These  seventeen  com- 
missioners were  instructed  to  search  out,  collect,  and  put  in  order,  all 
that  was  really  useful  in  the  books  of  the  juriconsults  who  had  been 
authorized  to  make  or  interpret  laws  by  preceding  sovereigns ;  they 
were  permitted,  as  in  the'case  of  the  Code,. to  change,  add,  or  retrench, 
and  to  fix  doubtful  cases  by  precise  definitions.  The  emperor  recom- 
mended them  in  settling  any  point,  to  regard  neither  the  number  nor  the 
reputation  of  the  juriconsults  who  had  given  opinions  on  the  subject, 
but  to  be  guided  solely  by  reason  and  equity.  Their  collection  was  to 
be  arranged  in  fifty  books,  having  all  the  matter  arranged  under  their 
respective  titles,  and  was  to  be  named  the  Digest,  on  account  of  its  or- 
derly classification,  or  the  Pandects,  because  it  was  to  contain  all  the 
ancient  jurisprudence.*  But  the  commissioners  seem  to  have  executed 
their  task  with  more,  zeal  and  speed  than  exactness.  The  emperor 
himself  did  not  expect  that  the  work  could  be  completed  in  less  than 
ten  years.  It  was  necessary  to  examine  carefully  more  than  two  thou- 
sand volumes ;  to  discuss,  compare,  and  reduce  into  order,  an  innume- 
rable number  of  decisions ;  to  reform  some  of  them,  to  reverse  others, 
and  to  classify  the  whole.  But  Tribonian,  who  knew  that  in  enter- 
prises which  engage  the, vanity  of  prinqes,  the  delay  between  the  de- 
sign and  execution  is  borne  with  great  impatience,  hurried  on  the  work 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  completed  in  three  years. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  533,  Justinian  invested  this  collection 
with  the  authority  of  law,  by  a  constitution  of  state,  addressed  to  the 
senate  of  Constantinople,  and  all  his  subjects.  In  this  edict  he  states, 
that  the  enormous  chaos  of  ancient  decisions  have  been  reduced  to  a 
twentieth  part,  without  the  omission  of  anything  essential,  so  that  the 
order  and  brevity  of  this  body  of  jurisprudence,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  could  be  learned,  took  away  every  excuse  from  negligence  or 
ignorance.  He  declares,  that  though  some  errors  may  have  crept 
into  a  work  of  such  vast  magnitude,  tneir  number  is  very  limited ;  and 
he  asserts,  rather  too  hastily,  that  it  contains  none  of  those  inconsistent 
decisions  which  lawyers  call  antinomies. \  Should  any  point  be  found 
deficient  and  obscure,  he  wills  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  impe- 
rial authority,  which  alone  has  the  power-  to  supply  or  interpret  the 
laws.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  ancient  confusion,  by  diversity 
of  sentiments,  he  forbids  all  commentary,  permitting  only  the  transla- 
tion of  the  laws  into  Greek,  with  the  addition  of  titles  and  paratitles^- 
that  is  to  say,  summaries  of  their  contents.  He  forbids  the  use  of  ab; 
breviations  in  transcribing  them,  declaring  that  the  copy  in  which  a 

*  From  mv,  ail,  and  it:(trrnat,  to  contain.  The  fiAy  books. of  the  Pandgsta  are 
divided  iato  fbar  hundred  and  twenty-three  titles,  which  contain  nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  laws,  each  marked  with  the  name  of  its  author. 

t  From  ttiftt^  contrarif  to,  and  voyatj  law. 
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contraction  waa  found  should  be  held  of  no -authority,  and  that  the  tran- 
scriber should  be  punished  for  forgery. '  All  other  laws  are  declared  to 
be  abrogated,  and  are  eyen  forbidden  to  be  cited  In  the  tril^unals  ;  and 
the  judges  are  oidered  to  conform  in  all  things  to  the  Digest  from  the 
day  of  the  date  of  the  edict.  Thd  emperor  enjoins  the  three  praetorian 
priefects  to  publish  the  Digest  in  their  several  governments,  and  con- 
cludes by  stating  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  tMs  meritorious  revolu- 
tion effected  during  his  third  consulate,  in  order  that  a  year,  which 
heaven  had  blessed  by  a  peace  with  Persia,  and  the  conquest  of  Africa, 
should  witness  the  ^completion  of  this  great  edifice  of  the  laws,  as  a 
holy  and  august  temple,  in  which  justice  should  pronounce  her  oracles. 

While  the  commissioners  labored  at  the  Digest,  the  emperor  charged 
Tribonian,  and  two  eminent  professors^  to  prepare  an  elementary  work 
on  jurisprudence,  in  four  books,  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  law. 
This  portion  of  Justinian's  legislation  is  far  the  most  valuable  part ;  it 
was  finished  and  published  a  little  before  the  Digest^  and  was  named 
the  Institutes. 

The  whole  system  of  ancient  jurispi^dence  was  thus  simplified,  re- 
duced to  its  essentials,  and  arranged  in  the  Institutes,  the  Pandects, 
and  the  Code.  But,  after  their  publication,  Justinian  published  more 
than  two  hundred  supplementary  edicts ;  and  when  the  great  collections 
began  to  be  used  in  the  courts,  several  errors  and  imperfections  were 
discovered  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  magni- 
tude, executed  with  such  unnecessary  speed.  A  new  commission » was 
appointed  to  revise  the  Code ;  the  result  of  its  labors  was  a  second  edi- 
tion, which  received  the  imperial  hol.  *^\op^  November  16,  534,  by  an 
edict  abrogating  the  former  imperfect  CMe. 

The  emperor  reserved  to  himself,  in  exprec^ .  nms,  the  right  of  adding, 
at  a  subsequent  time,  but  separately,  such  cook  nations  as  he  should 
judge  necessary.  These  were  called  Novels  ;  tL?\'  Umit,  extend,  and 
in  some  instances  repeal  the  Code ;  and  it  i's  this  inov  nsistency  that  has 
led  to  the  suspicion  of  Tribonian  and  the  prince  having  occasionally 
been  guided  by  interest  and  favor,  rather  than  by  reason  and  equity 
These  Novels  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in  number,  but  onl} 
ninety-eight  have  the  force  of  law,  having  been  collected  into  a  volumi 
in  the  last  year  of  Justinian's  reign. 

This  code  was  supplanted  in  die  east  by  the  Basilica  or  Greek  con 
stitutions  of  later  emperors.  In  the  west,  lUyria  was  the  only  provinc« 
by  which  it  was  received,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  monarchy 
afibrded  an  opportunity  for  its  introduction  into  Italy.  The  Code,  was 
however,  superseded  by  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  when  their  hordei 
became  rbaster  of  Ravenna.  After  Charlemagne  had  overthrown  tht 
Lombard  monarchy,  he  searched  Italy  in  vain  for  a  copy  of  Justinian'*^ 
legislation ;  it  remained  concealed  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  i 
copy  of  the  Digest  was  found  on  the  capture  of  Amalfi  by  the  troopt 
of  the  emperor  Lothaire  II.,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  citizens  of 
Pisa,  who  had  aided  the  imperialists  in  this  expedition.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, a  copy  of  the  Code  was  discovered  at  Ravenna,  and  a  coUectioi; 
was  mJide  of  the  Novels  which  were  dispersed  throughout  Italy.  Suck 
were  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  this  celebrated  body  of  legislation, 
the  source  of  the  civil  law  throughout  Europe,  and  the  great  guide  la 
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the  most  ciTiEzed  nations  in  suppljing  the  defects  of  their  several  legal 
systems. 

Section  rV^-^IBstary  afiht  8Uk  Trade. — Introduction  of  the  Silkworm  inio 

Europe* 

Silk  was  known  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  extensively  used  in 
the  western  world  long  before  the  insect  that  produces  this  precious 
substance,  and  whose  nature  was  unknown,  was  brought  for  the  first 
time  to  Constantinople.  No  one  before  the  age  of  Justinian  had  even 
contemplated  such  an  enterprise.  It  was  only  by  long  and  painful 
journeys  through  the  dangerous  and  difficult  wilds  of  central  Asia,  that 
a  merchandise  could  be  procured,  which  the  progress  of  wealth  and 
luxury  rendered  almost  indispensable  to  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Africa,  that  surrounded  the  Mediterranean.  The  Assyrians 
and  Medea,  in  the  early  ages,  had  long  a  monopoly  of  this  commerce ; 
and  hence  we  find  that  garments  of  wrought  silk  are  usually  called 
Median  robes  by  the  ancient  writers.  In  this  traffic  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Persians,  who  attached  great  importance  to  the  trade, 
and  neglecting  nothing  that  could  keep  it  exclusively  in  their  hands. 
From  &em  the  Greek  and  Sjrrian  merchants  of  Asia  purchased  the  silk 
which  they  transfported  into  the  western  countries.  Passing  through 
such  a  number  of  hands,  it  was  of  course  scarce  and  dear.  During 
Justinian's  reign,  the  Byzantines^  or,  as  they  still  called  themselves,  the 
Romans,  were  eager  to  free  themselves  from  their  dependance  on  the 
Persians  for  the  supply  of  this  article.  They  tried  to  lower  the  price 
by  purchasing  from  odier  Asiatic  nations,  and  by  making  exefrtions  to 
open  a  direct  communication  with  the  country  in  which  the  silk  is  pro- 
duced. Their  ignorance  of  geography  was  a  great  impediment  to  their 
success  ;  they  had  very  vague  notions  respecting  the  position  of  the  re- 
^ons  where  this  desirable  commodity  was  procured.  They  contented 
themselves  with  loosely  describing  it  as  part  of  India,  or  some  very  re- 
mote country  in  eastern  Asia. 

A  few  modem  writers  have  been  misled  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
Byzantine  historians  into  the  belief  that  the  country  which  supplied 
the  ancient  world  with  silk  was  the  Punjab,  and  the  districts  of  north- 
em  India  adjacent  \o  Persia,  regions  where  silk  has  never  yet  been 
produced  in  sufficient  abundance  to  form  an  article  of  commerce.  On 
che  contrary,  the  circumstances  related  respecting  Serica,  the  silk- 
growing  country,  are  manifestly  applicable  to  no  place  but  China, 
where  silk  is  still  produced  more  plentifully  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Indeed  the  very  name  Seres  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  this  commodity ;  for  Se^  or,  as  it  is  pronoimced  in  the  provincial 
dialects,  Ser,  is  the  Chinese  name  for  the  silkworm.  We  also  find 
the  Sins  identified  with  the  Seres  by  the  aiicient  geographers,  and  we 
know  that  Sin^  or  CAtn,  has  been  always  the  name  given  to  China  by 
the  nations  of  westem  Asia.  In  the  preceding  pages  mention  ha^ 
been  made  of  the  embassy  sent  from  the  Romans  to  the  Chinese,  in 
the  age  of  the  Antonines  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  in  proof  of 
the  commercial  relations  between  this  ancient  empire  and  the  westen 

d2 
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world,  that  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of  the  re  /olutions  in  the  Persian 
and  Parthian  kingdoms  may  be  found  in  Chinese  histories.* 

The  silk  was  imported  from  China  in  packages,  which  caravans  of 
merchants  brought  across  the  extreme  breadth  of  Asia,  in  a  journey  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  days,  to  the  seacoast  of  Syria.  The  Per* 
sians  who  supplied  the  Romans,  usually  made  their  purchases  from  the 
Sogdians,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  their  traffic  was  liable  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  White  Huns  and  the  Turks,  who  successively  con- 
quered that  industrious  people.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  road  between 
the  Sogdian  capital,  Maracanda  {Samarkand),  and  the  first  Chinese 
city  in  the  province  of  Shensi,  led  to  frequent  efforts  for  opening  a  new 
and  less  perilous  route,  which,  however,  proved  unsuccessful.  From 
the  time  diey  passed  the  Jaxartes,  the  enterprising  Sogdians  had  to 
contend,  not  only  with  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  intervening 
deserts,  but  also  against  the  wandering  hordes,  who  have  always  con- 
sidered the  citizen  and  traveller  as  objects  of  lawful  rapine. 

It  is  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  vast  expense  of  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacles with  which  Julius  Caesar  sought  at  once  to  dazzle  and  conciliate 
the  populace,  that  he  decorated  the  actors  in  his  varied  pageants  with 
a  profusion  of  silk  dresses,  which  were  viewed  by  the  Italians  with 
equal  wonder  and  admiration.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of 
transit,  the  vast  length  of  desert  which  the  caravans  had  to  traverse 
and,  probably,  the  limited  supply  of  silk  in  China  itself,  this  article  bore 
a  very  high  price  in  Rome,  and  was  oflen  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
Silken  dresses  were  esteemed  too  expensive  and  delicate  for  men,  and 
were  appropriated  wholly  to  ladies  of  eminent  rank  and  opulence.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  law  was  passed  enacting^ 
that  '*  no  man  should  disgrace  himself  by  wearing  a  silk  dress.''  This 
might,  however,  have  been  a  religious  as  well  as  a  sumptuary  ordi- 
nance, for  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  history  of  silk,  that,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  excretion  of  a  worm,  several  religious  bodies 
in  the  East,  but  more  especially  the  Mohammedans,  consider  it  an  un- 
clean dress.  Indeed,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  aU  the  Sonnite  doctors,  that  a  person  wearing  a  garment  made  en- 
tirely of  silk,  can  not  offer  up  the  daily  prayers  enjoined  by  the  Koran. 

The  profligate  and  effeminate  Heliogabalus  was  the  first  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  who  wore  a  garment  entirely  of  silk ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  example,  the  custom  of  wearing  silk  soon  became  general 
among  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome,  and  even  extended  to  the  provin- 
ces. It  seems  probable,  also,  that  the  ^price  of  the  article  had  dimin- 
ished in  consequence  of  its  beginning  to  be  imported  by  the  maritime 
route  through  Alexandria,  instead  of  by  caravans  through  the  arid  des- 
erts of  Tartary  and  Turkestan.     Chinese  histories  inform  us,  that  an 

*  The  Armenians  call  the  Chinese  Jenk,  and  China  JmiitSn.  Their  relations 
with  this  country  ascend  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  centnry  of  onr  era.  About 
that  time  a  Chinese  colony  wa^  established  in  Armenia.  The  chief  of  this  colony 
was  probably  one  of  the  imperial  dynasty  of  the  Huns  t  driven  fVom  his  country 
by  civil  wan,  he  at  first  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  Ardeshir,  the  founder  of  the 
Sassanid  dynasty  in  Persia,  thence  he  passed  into  Persia,  where  he  was  received 
about  A.  D.  260,  by  Tiridates,  the  Armenian  sovereign,  who  gave  him  the  prov- 
ince of  Jaron.  This  personage,  whose  name  was  Mamkon,  became  the  founder 
4kflhe/ami^  of  the  MemigonianS|  who  are  ju^y  celebrated  in  d^imenian  history. 
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ambassador  from  one  of  the  AntODines  came  to  their  remote  country  for 
the  pyrpose  of  concluding  a  commercial  treaty,  and  this  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the  fact  that  oriental  commodities  became  both 
plentiful  and  cheap  under  and  after  their  dynasty.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  informs  us,  that  in  his  age  (a,  d.  370)  silk  was  generally  worn 
even  by  the  lower  classes. 

After  the  restoration  of  a  native  dynasty  in  Persia  under  the  Sassan- 
ides,  and  the  establishment  of  the  eastern  empire  at  Constantinople,  a 
long  series  of  wars  ensued  between  the  Persian  sovereigns,  who  deem- 
ed themselves  legitimate  inheritors  of  the  power  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  who  wished  themselves  to  be  considered  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  command  of  the  sea  of  Oman  gave 
the  Persians  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Egyptian  merchants,  who 
were  forced  to  import  oriental  commodities  by  the  tedious  and  danger- 
ous navigation  of  the  Red  sea.  Until  the  introduction  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, the  Red  sea,  or  Yam  Suph*  as  it  is  called  by  the  Orientals,  lyas 
miiversally  dreaded  by  voyagers.  The  strait  at  its  entrance  was  sig- 
nificantly named  by  the  Arabs  Bab-el-Mandeb,  or,  ^'  the  gate  of  tears ;" 
and  it  was  a  common  proverb  with  eastern  sailors,  *'  Yam  Suph  is  a 
double-locked  sea ;  there  are  six  months  in  the  year  that  you  can  not 
get  into  it,  and  six  more  that  you  can  not  get  out  of  it."  But  the  Per- 
sians were  not  satisfied  with  this  natural  superiority  ;  having  it  in  their 
power  to  molest  or  cut  off  the  caravans,  which,  in  order  to  procure  a 
supply  for  the  Greek  empire,  travelled  by  land  to  China  through  the 
northern  provinces  of  their  kingdom,  they  laid  such  onerous  transit  du- 
ties on  foreign  merchants,  that  the  Greeks  were  forced  to  abandon  this 
branch  of  commerce,  and  purchase  their  silk  from  the  Persians  and 
Sogdians.  These,  with  the  usual  rapacity  of  monopolists,  raised  the 
price  of  silk  to  such,  ah  exorbitant  height,  that  the  Greek  manufacturers, 
whosQ  looms  depended  on  a  supply  of  this  raw  material,  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  nearly  ruined. 

The  Emperor  Justinian,  eager,  not  only  to  obtain  a  full-  and  certain 
supply  of  a  commodity  which  was  become  of  indispensable  use,  but 
solicitous  to  deliver  the  commerce  of' his  subjects  from  the  enactions  of 
his  enemies,  endeavored,  by  means  of  his  ally  the  Christian  monarch 
of  Abyssinia,  to  wrest  some  portion  of  the  silk  trade  from  the  Persians. 
In  this  attempt  he  failed  ;  but  when  he  least  expected  it,  he,  by  an  un- 
foreseen event,  attained  his  great  object  of  procuring  his  subjects  an 
abundant  supply  of  silk,  independent  both  of  ships  and  caravans. 

Two  Persian  monks  having  been  employed  as  Christian  missionaries 
by  some  of  the  churches  which  had  been  established  in  India,  pursued 
their  evangelical  labors  until  they  had  penetrated  into  the  remote  coun- 
try of  the  Seres,  or  Chinese  (a.  d.  551).  There  they  observed  the  la- 
bors of  the  silkworm,  the  mode  in  which  these  animals  were  fed  on  the 
mulberry-leaf;  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  several  -periods  of 
insect  transformation,  and  the  attention  necessary  to  obtaining  perfect 
eocoons.  Without  such  knowledge,  the  mere  possession  of  the  insects 
would  have  been  useless ;  for  the  time  that  elapses  while  the  silk- 
caterpillar  is  undergoing  its  changes  varies  according  to  the  tempera- 
lore  and  the  quantity  of  nourishment  with  which  it  is  supplied  *  die 

•  That  iiy  <<  the  Sea  of  Weedi.'* 
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health  also  of  the  insect  and  the  subsequent  perfection  of  the  silk  de« 
pends  upon  the  mode  in  which  these  changes  are  made,  and  the  inter- 
rals  between  the  successive  moultings  of  the  skin,  which  take  place 
before  the  animal  attains  its  full  growth.  The  Chinese  calculate  th;a 
the  same  number  of  insects  which  would,  if  they  had  attained  the  fuE 
size  in  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  days,,  produce  twenty-five  ounces 
of  silk,  would  produce  only  twenty  ounces  if  their  growth  occupied 
twenty-eight  days,  ahd  only  ten  ounces  if  forty  days.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  accelerate  their  growth,  they  supply  the  insects  with  fresh  food 
every  half  hour  during  the  first  day  of  dieir  existence,  and  then  gradu- 
ally reduce  the  number  of  meals  as  the  worms  grow  older.  It  deserves 
to  be  remarked  as  an  unnoticed  fact  in  natural  theology,  that  the  sub- 
stance on  which  this  valuable  caterpillar  feeds,  is  the  leaf  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree ;  and  Providence,  as  if  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  tins 
useful  species,  has  so  ordained  it,  that  no  other  insect  will  partake  of 
the  same  food  ;  thus  ensuring  a  certain  supply  for  the  little  spinster. 

Having  made  themselves  acquainted  with  these  particulars,  ue  monks 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  revealed  the  information  they  had  ac- 
quired to  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Encouraged  by  the  liberal  promises 
of  that  monarch,  they  undertook  to  bring  to  his  capital  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  those  wonderful  insects  to  whose  labors  man  is  so  much  indebt- 
ed. They  proceeded  to  China,  and  finally  accomplished  the  object  of 
their  mission  by  obtaining  a  competent  supply  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk- 
worm, which  they  concealed  in  a  hollow  cane.  Having  returned  safe 
to  Constantinople,  the  eggs  were,  under  their  direction,  hatched  by  the 
artificial  heat  of  a  dunghill,  and  the  insects  were  fed  on  the  leaves  of 
the  wild  muiberry-tree.  Such  care  was  bestowed  upon  them,  that  they 
soon  multiplied,  and  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  in  those  climates 
wncre  they  first  became  the  objects  of  human  attention  and  care. 

Justinian  at  first  attempted  to  monopolize  this  source  of  profit,  but  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  worms  opened  the  trade.  A  singular  circumstance 
enables  us  to  appreciate  the  speedy  success  of  the  Greeks  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk.  Before  the  sixth  century  closed,  the  Turks,  descending 
from  the  Altaian  mountains,  conquered  Sogdiana.  The  conquered  peo- 
ple had  found  the  demand  for  silk  rapidly  diminishing,  which  they  at- 
tributed to  the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Persians.  They  complained 
of  their  losses  to  their  new  master,  the  Turkish  khakan,  who  sent  am- 
bassadors to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Persian  monarch,  the 
celebrated  Nushirvdn.  It  was  obviously  unwise  policy  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  new  state  which  had  been  formed  beyond  the  Oxus ; 
and  Nushirviu  was,  besides,  eager  to  open  a  direct  communication  with 
China,  through  the  Persian  gulf.  To  show  his  contempt  for  the  offers 
of  the  Sogdians,  he  purchased  up  all  their  goods,  and  committed  them 
to  the  fiames.  The  khakan  next  sent  ambassadors  to  Justinian  II., 
who,  afler  a  toilsome  journey,  reached  Constantinople  (a.  d.  571),  just 
twenty  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  silkworm ;  when,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  they  found  the  Byzantines  in  the  possession  of  silk 
of  their  own  growth,  and  so  skilled  in  ita  use,  that  their  manufactures 
already  rivalled  those  of  China.  From  this  time  the  Sogdian  carrying 
trade  declined )  it  was  totally  annihilated  about  the  mid(Ue  of  the  ninth 
century,  when  a  fanatic  insurgenti  in  China,  murdered  the  foreign  mer^ 
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chants,  aad  cut  down  the  mulbeny-trdes,  to  destroy  the  silk  fhat  enticed 
strangers  to  the  celestial  empire. 

For  neariy  six  hundred  years,  the  Greeks  were  the  only  Europeans 
who  possessed  the  silkworm:  at  length.  Roger  I.,  king  of  Sicily,  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  having  captured  some  persons 
skilied  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk,  established  factories 
at  Palermo,  which  rose  rapidly  into  celebrity.  Thence  the  trade  spread 
into  Italy,  Spain,  and  France ;  but  in  most  of  these  .countries  the  man- 
ufacture was  long  deemed  of  greater  importance  than  the  production  of 
the  raw  material.  France  owes  her  present,  superiority  in  the  trade  to 
the  patriotic  exertions  of  Henry  IV.,  who  made  extensive  nurseries  of 
mulberry  plants,  and  distributed  them  gratuitously  to  all  desirous  of  es- 
tablishing plantations.  James  I.  endeavored  to  introduce  &e  production. 
of  raw  silk,  as  a  trade,  into  England ;  since  his  time  the  experiment  has 
been  frequently  repeated,  but  it  never  has  been  attended  with  complete 
success.  Similar  trials  have  also  been  made  in  Ireland,  but  the  result 
has  not  yet  answered  the  expectations  of  the  patsiotic  projectors. 

Section  Y.^Tkt  Monarchy  of  the  Franks  under  the  Merovingian  DynaeUf. 

Thk  history  of  the  Franks  properly  begins  with  the  establishment 
of  a  large  body  of  that  nation  in  Belgic  Gaul,  under  a  chief  named 
Mere  wig,*  from  whom  the  d3masty  received  the  name  Merovingian,  f 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hilderik,^  a  brave  warrior,  but  the  slave 
of  his  passions.  An  insult  that  he  offered  to  the  wife  of  one  of  his  offi- 
cers occasioned  a  revolt ;  Hilderik  was  dethroned,  and  a  Count  Egidius, 
or  GUes,  prockimed  king.  After  an  exi}e  of  eight  years,  Hilderik  was 
restored,  and  the  remainder  of  his  reign  appears  to  have  passed  in  tran- 
quillity. Hlodowigll  was  the  next  sovereign  :  his  harsh  German  name 
was  softened  by  the  Latins  into  Clodovecus,  or  Clovis,  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Ludovicus,  or  Louis.  At  his  accession  (a.  d^  481),  Clovis  had 
scarcely  reached  his  twentieth  year ;  the  ardor  of  youth  combined  with 
the  circumstances  of  his  position  to  urge  him  to  foreign  conquests  ;  for 
the  fertility  of  the  Belgic  soil,  the  purity  of  its  waters,  and  its  atmo- 
sphere, continually  attracted  fresh  hordes  to  the  lower  Rhine,  who 
sought  admission  into  the  Belgic  colony  ^  Clovis  found  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  his  frontiers,  and  invaded  the  Roman  province.  Near  Soissons 
he  encountered  Syagrius,  the  son  of  his  father's  rival,  Egidius,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  Syagrius  sought  refuge  with  the  Visigoths, 
but  that  nation  had  lost  much  of  its  martial  spirit ;  Alaric  IL^  unworthy 
of  the  name  he  bore,  sent  the  unfortunate  general  bound  to  Clovis,  by 
whom  he  was  beheaded. 

The  conqueror  was  now  the  most  powerful  monarch  <^  his  age,  and 
the  neighboring  princes  eageriy  sought  his  alliance :  he  chose  for  his 
queen,  Hlodohilde,^  or  ClotUda,  whose  uncle  was  king  of  the  Burgun- 
dians.  Clotilda  was  a  Christian ;  she  labored  earnestly  to  convert  her 
husband,  and  especially  urged  him  when  his  crown  and  life  were  en- 

*  Mere-wig,  emimmi  warrior. 

t  The  other  Franks  were  named  Ripe-Warians ;  that  is,  inhabitants  of  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine. 
t  Hilde-ffik,  hold  in  eomUU,  I  Hlodo-wig, /amoM  toarnor* 

I  KlodO']Me^  MlttanU  amd  nobU» 
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dangered  by  an  invasion  of  the  Germanic  confederation  of  tribes,  called 
the  AUemans.  Clovis,  persuaded  that  he  owed  the  great  victory  of 
Tolbiac  to  the  prayers  of  Clotilda,  became  a  convert,  and  received  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  bishop  of  Rheims  (a.  d.  496).  He  gave 
the  prelate,  as  a  fee,  all  the  land  he  could  ride  round  while  he  himself 
slept  after  dinner,  a  gift  very  chaTa6teristic  of  a  conqueror,  who  felt  that 
he  had  only  to  wake  and  acquire  new  dominions.  Soon  afterward  he 
undertook  new  conquests.  Advancing  in  the  direction  of  Genabum 
(Orleans),  he  crossed  the  Loire,  spreading '  every  where  the  terror  of 
Ids  name.  The  Bretons,  long  subject  to  the  Romans,  consented  with- 
out reluctance  to  a  change  of  masters.  Clovis,  having  traversed  their 
country,  entered  Aquitaine,  pillaged  the  houses,  laid  waste  the  fields, 
plundered  the  temples,  and  returned  to  Paris,  *  leaving,"  as  the  cot6a»- 
porary  historian  says,  "  nothitig  to  the  wretched  inhabitants  but  the>  soil, 
which  the  Franks  could  not  take  away." 

The  kingdom  estabUshed  by  Clovis  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Pyrenees,  from  the  Alps  to  the  ocean,  but  its  security  was  very  uncer- 
tain. Wherever  the  conqueror  appeared,  he  met  nothing  but  submis- 
sion from  the  various  races  settled  in  Gaul ;  as  soon,  however,  as  he 
passed  onward,  his  nominal  subjects  closed  upon  his  rear,  retaining  no 
more  trace  of  his  march  than  the  furrowed  wave  does  of  a  vessel's  keel. 
Neither  was  the  Prankish  monarch  absolute  over  his  own  soldiers ;  his 
army  was  composed  of  freemen,  y^ho  disdained  to  submit  to  despotic 
rule.  They  gave  to  their  monarch  his  share  of  the  booty,  and  nothing 
more.*  When  they  disapproved  of  the  expedition  for  which  they. as- 
sembled, they  abandoned  it  without  scruple  ;  or  if  the  monarch  refused 
to  undertake  a  war  which  they  deemed  advisable,  they  forced  him  to 
comply  with  their  wishes^  not  merely  by  menaces,  but  by  actual  force.f 

On  the  death  of  Clovis  (a.  d.  511),  his  dominions  were  divided  be- 
tween his  four  sons,  Hildebert:^  (Childebert),  HlodomerJ  (Chlodomer), 
Hlodher^  (Clotaire),  and  Theodoric,*!  who  respectively  occupied  the 
capitals  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Soissons,  and  Metz.  This  distribution  gave 
rise  to  a  new  geographical  division ;  all  the  districts  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Meuse,,and  the  Moselle,  received  the  name  of  Oater-rike,**  since 
corrupted  into  Austrasia ;  and  tl^  country  between  the  Meuse,  the 
Loire,  and  the  ocean,  was  named  Ni-06ter-rike,tt  or,  as  it  was  latinized^ 

*  GregoT}  of  Tours  fuinishes  ns  with  a  curious  anecdote  on  this  subject. 
^  About  this  time  the  army  of  CIotis  pillaged  a  great  number  of  churches  and 
houses\  His  soldiers  had  taken  away,  from  one  of  the  cathedrals,  a  vase  of  sur- 
prising size  and  beauty.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  sent  a  messenger  to  reclaim 
it.  To  this  man,  |he  king  said, '  Follow  me  to  Soissons,  where  the  plunder  will 
be  shared,  and  should  chance  give  me  the  vase,  I  will  do  what  your  prelate  re- 
quires.' When  they  readied  Soissons,  they  went  to  the  place  where  the  plunder 
was  piled,  and  the  king  said,  <  I  entreat  you,  my  brave  warriors,  to  give  me  this, 
vase  in  addition  to  my^  share.'  Upon  this,  a  presumptuous  soldier  exclaimed, 
^  You  shall  have  nothing  but  the  portion  assigned  you  by  lot.' " 

f  The  historian  quoted  in  the  preceding  note  says,  "  After  this,  Clotaire  and 
Childebert  (sons  of  Clovis)  formed  the  design  of  marching  against  the  Burgundi- 
ans.  Their  brother,  Theodbric,  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  the  expedition,  but 
the  Franks  who  followed  him,  said  unanimously, '  If  you  will  not  join  your  broth* 
ers,  we  will  quit  you,  and  choose  another  leader.' " 

X  Hilde-berth,  briUiani  warrior,  ||  Hlodo-m^,  celebrated  chief. 

§  Hlod-her,  celArated  and  exceUmU,  IT  Theod-e-rik,  brave  among  the  fteopU^ 

**  That  is>  Eastern  kingdom.  ft  That  ia,  Northeaeiefn  kingdom* 
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Neufltria.    All  that  was  not  comprised  in  this  division,  belonged  not  to 
the  Merovingian  Franks,  but  retainedlts  ancient  name  of  Gaul» 

Chlodomer  and  Theodoric  engaged  in  war  Gmidumer,*  king  of  the 
'Burgundians.  In  a  great  battle  fought  near  Yienne  (a.  d.  522),  Chlod- 
omer was  slain,t  but  .Theodoric  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  added 
the  Burgundian  kingdom  to  his  own  dominions.  ,  Clotilda  took  the 
guardianship  of  her  infant  grandchildren,  but  the  favor  she  showed  to 
Sie  three  sons  of  Chiodpmer  provoked  the  resen^ent  of  Childebert, 
king  of  Paris.  He  secretly  proposed  to  his  brother  Clotaire,  that  they 
should  secure  the  persons  of  the  yonng  princes,  shave  their  heads,! 
and  divide  their  dominions  ^  Clotaire  readily  joined  in  the  project,  and 
put  the  two  eldest  of  his  nephews  to  death ;  the  third,  saved,  by  faithful 
servants,  cut  off  his  hair  with  his  own  hands,  and  entering  into  a  mon- 
astery, spent  a  life  of  celibacy.  I     Ten  years  after  this  event,  Theodoric 

*  Gnndu-mer,  pacific  and  great, 

t  <*  The  brothers  joined  their  forces  at  Yeseranda,  a  place  situated  la  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  city  of  Yienna,  and  gave  battle  to  Gundumer.  The  Burgundian 
having  taken  to  flight  with  his  army,  Chlodomer  pursued  him,  and  when  he  was 
at  a  distance  from  his  friends,  the  Burgundians,  imitating  the  signals  of  the  Franks, 
exclaimed,  ^  Come  this  way,  we  are  thine.'  He  believed  them,  and  spurred  his 
horse  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  They  surrounded  him,  cut  off  his  head,  and 
fixing  it  on  a  pike,  displayed  it  to  their  pursuers."-— Gregory  of  Tourt. 

t  To  shave  the  head,  was*  the  form  of  dethroning  a  sovereign  at  this  period. 
Among  the  early  Franks,  the  crown  of  hair  was  as  much  a  symbol  of  royalty  as 
the  crown  of  gold. 

II  The  account. given  of  this  transaction  by  Gregory  of  Tours  is  top  intei-esting 
to  be  omitted,  ^  Clotaire  readily  adopted  his  brother's  project,  and  came  to  Paris. 
Childebert  had  already  spread  a  report  that  he  and  his  brother  had  agreed  to  in- 
Test  their  nephews  with  royalty,  and  they  sent  a  messenjb^er  to  Clotilda,  then  re- 
siding in  the  same  city,  who  said,  <  Send  your  grandchildren,  that  they  may  be 
raised  to  the  throne.'  ^e,  joyous,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  plot,  afVer  having 
made  the  children  eat  and  drink,  sent  them  to  their  uncles,  saying,  <  Go,  chDdren, 
I  will  believe  that  my  son  is  not  lost,  when  I  see  you  on  the  throne.'  When  the 
children  came  to  their  uncles,  they  were  taken  and  separated  from  their  servants 
and  governors.  Then  they  shut  them  up  apart,  the  children  in  one  place,  and  the 
attendants  in  another.  When  this  was  done,  Childebert  and 'Clotaire  sent  Arca- 
dius-  (one  of  their  officers),  to  the  queen,  with  a  scissors  and  drawn  sword.  When 
he  came  into  her  presence,  showing  her  these,  he  said, '  Thy  sons,  our  lords,  de- 
tire  to  know  thy  pleasure,  gracious  queen,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  treat  the  children.  Order  either  their  hair  or  their  throats  to  be  cut.'  As- 
tounded by  these  words,  and  enraged  at  beholding  the  scissors  and  naked  sword, 
the  queen  gave  veat  to  her  wrath,  and,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  said,  so  trou- 
bled was  her  mind,  imprudently  replied^  *  If  they  are  not  to  reign  like  their  father, 
I  would  rather  see  them  dead  than  shaven.'  Then  Arcadius  returned  promptly  to 
those  who  sent  him,  and  said,  *  You  may  persevere ;  the  queen  approves  what  you 
have  begun,  and  her  will  is,  that  you  complete  your  project*'  Immediately,  Clo- 
taire, isJdng  the  eldest  of  the  children  by  the  arm,  threw  him  on  the  g;round,  and 
stabbing  him  under  the  shoulder,  put  him  cruelly  to  death.  His  brother,  terrified 
at  the  scene,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Childebert,  and  kissing  his  knees,  ex- 
claimed, *  Help  me,  my  godd  father,  let  me  not  be  murdered  like  my  poor  brother.' 
Then,  Childebert,  melting  into  tears,  said  to  Clotaire,  'Oh !  I  entreat  you,  piy 
very  dear  brother,  have  the  kindness  to  spare  this  child's  life ;  if  you  consent  to 
spare  him,  I  will  give  you  whatever  you  may  demand.'  But  Clotaire,  overwhelm- 
ing him  with  reproaches,  said, '  Thrust  the  child  away,  or  you  shall  die  in  his  stead, 
for  you  were  the  first  to  urge  me  to  this  deed,  though  you  now  shrink  from  its 
completion.'  Then  Childebert,  alarmed,  pushed  the  child  over  to  Clotaire,  who 
struck  his  dagger  into  the  boy's  side,  and  slew  him  on  the  body  of  his  brother. 
Afterward  they  murdered  the  servants  and  tutors.  When  they  were  dead,  Clotaire 
mojmted  his  horse,  without  showing  any  compunction  for  the  murder  of  his 
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died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Theodobert/^  who  took  the  title  cH 
king  of  Austrasia.     His  uncles  attempted  to  deprive  Theodobert  of  hit 
dominions,  but  being  daunted  by  the  mere  display  of  his  power,  the^ 
turned  their  arms  against  Spain,  laid  waste  Arragon,  Biscay,  and  Cata 
Ionia,  stormed  Pampeluna,  besieged  Saragossa,  and  were  only  inducef 
to  retire  by  a  present  of  the  tunic  of  St.  Vincent,  a  relic  which,  in  tha 
superstitious  age,  was  deemed  an  invaluable  treasure. 
,   The  fame  of  Theodobert  extended  to  Constantinople  ;  Justinian  en 
deavored  to  win  his  friendship,  by  the  cession  of  the  nominal  claims 
which  the  empire  retained  over  Provence,  but  the  Austrasian  monarch 
entered  into  an  alhance  with  Totila,  the  emperor's  enemy,  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  quickly  subdued  the  greater  part  of  northern  Italy.     After  his 
return,  the  army  he  left  behind  met  with  some  reverses,  and  the  inflated 
vanity  of  Justinian  led  him  to  issue  a  medal,  on  which  he  styled  him- 
self Conqueror  of  the  Franks.     Theodobert  was  so  enraged  at  this  ar- 
rogance, that  he  prepared  to  lead  an  army  through  Hungary  into  Thrace, 
and  assail  Justinian  in  his  capital,  but  this  daring  enterprise  was  frus« 
trated  by  his  sudden  death ;  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  (a.  d. 
M8),  while  hunting  the  wild  buffalo,  a  dangerous  sport,  to  which  he 
was  passionately  addicted. 

Theodobaldt  succeeded  to  the  Austrasian  throne,  but  died  after  an  in- 
glorious teign  of  seven  years.  Childebert  soon  followed  him  to  the  tomb, 
and  thus  Clotaire  acquired  the  sole,  but  not  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  Neustria  and  Austrasia.  His  own  son,  Chramnd,|  headed  a  revolt 
of  the  turbulent  Bretons,  but  he  was  defeated  and  barbarously  put  to 
death,  with  his  entire  family,  ||  by  command  of  his  cruel  father.  The 
chroniclers  add,  that  Clotaire  died  the  next  year  (a.  d.  561),  at  Com- 
peigne,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  son's  death,  and  at  the  precise  hour 
of  me  horrid  butchery. 

Clotaire  left  four  sons — ^Charibert,^  Gontram,^  Chilperic,**  and  Sige- 
bert,tt  who  shared  his  dominions.  The  turbulent  period  that  followed, 
is  principally  remarkable  for  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  crimes  of 
two  infamous  women,  Brunilda  and  Fredegonda,  the  wiveaof  Sigeberl 
and  Chilperic.  Fredegonda  had  won  her  way' to  the  throne  by  mur- 
dering Galswintha,  the  sister  of  her  rival ;  and  the  jealousy  between 

nephews,  and  retired  with  Childebert  to  the  suburbs.  The  queen  Clotilda,  having 
placed  the  bodies  on  «  bier,  conducted  them,  with  litanies,  sacred  songs,  and  pro- 
found grief,  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  where  they  were  buried  together.  One 
was  ten  years  old,  and  the  other  sil.  The  third  son,  named  Clodoald,  was  saved 
by  the  interference  of  some  brave  men,  cailed  baroiu.  Renouncing  his  earthly 
kingdom,  he  became  a  clerk,  and,  persbting  in  good  works,  inally  received  priest's 
orders.    The  two  kings  shared  among  them  the  inheritance  of  Clddomer." 

*  Theode-bert,  very  brilliant  among  the  peopU, 

t  Theode-bald,  vigorous  above  all.  t  Hram,  loaWifee. 

il  "  The  two  annies  having  come  to  an  engagement,  the  count  of  the  Bretons 
ran  away,  and  was  slain  in  flight ;  after  which  Hram  (Chramnd)  began  to  fly  tow- 
urd  the  ships  he  hdd  prepared  on  the  sea,  but,  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  save 
his  wife  and  children,  he  was  overtaken  by  his  father's  army,  made  prisoner,  and 
bound.  When  the  news  was  brought  to  Clotaire,  he  ordered  that  the  prince,  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  daughters,  should  be  burned.  They  shut  them  up  in  a 
poor  hut^  where  Hram,  extended  on  a  bench,  was  strangled;  they  then- set  fiie  to 
the  house,  and  it  was  consumed  with  all  its  inmates."— Grvgofsr  o^  Tourv. 

§  Hari*bert,  glorums  in  the  army,  ^  Gont-ram,  genenme  num. 

**  Hilpe-riki  brave  m  combat,  ft  ^he^bert,  gU>rioue  am^Ksrofv 
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two  ambidoiu  and  nnprincipled  women  was  aggrarated,  on  one  side, 
by  the  desire  of  reyenge,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing her  dignity,  when  she  was  changed  from  a' mistress  into  a  wife* 
During  the  long  period  over  which  their  resentments  spread,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  anything  but  murders  and  assassinations,  in  the 
gloomy  annals  of  the  time.  Fredegonda  procured  the  death  of  SigeberC, 
and  afterward  of  Chilperic  and  his  two  sons,  being  chiefly  enraged 
against  Meroyde,*  who  had  mairied  Btunilda. 

Childebert  inherited  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  Sigebert,  and  that  of 
his  uncle,  Grontram;  aided. by  his  mother,  Bmnilda,  he  maintained  a 
long  and  sanguinary  struggle  against  Fredegonda,  and  her  young  son, 
Clotaire :  but  he  died  early,  leaying  two  children  to  divide  his  distract- 
ed dominions*  Both  of  these  were  destroyed  by  Brunilda,  whose  hatred 
they  had  provoked  by  remonstrating  against  her  crimes,  and  after  a 
dreary  scene  of  confusion,  France  'Was  again  united  into  a  single  mon- 
archy, under  Clotaire  II.,  son  of  Chilperic  and  Fredegonda  (a.  d.  613). 
His  first  care  was  to  punish  Brunilda,  the  ancient  enemy  of  his  mother 
and  his  house :  she  was  exhibited  for  three  days,  mounted  on  a  camel, 
to  the  derision  of  the  army,  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and 
finally  fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  which  tore  her  wretched  car- 
cass to  pieces,  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers. 

Clotaire  published  a  code  of  laws,  which  enjoys  some  reputation ; 
but  his  administration  was  deficient  in  vigor,  and  during  his  reign  sev- 
eral encroachments  were  made  on  the  royal  power,  by  the  ambitioua 
nobles.  His  son,  Dagobert  I.,t  succeeded  (a.  d.  628),  and  had  the 
mortification  to  see  his  authority  weakened  by  the  growing  greatness 
of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  :  he  died,  afler  a  feeble  and  dissolute  reign 
(a.  d.  638),  but  was  strangely  enough  canonized  as  a  saint.| 

The  successors  of  Dagobert  were  mere  phantoms  of  royalty;  the 
entire  sovereignty  was  possessed  by  the  mayors  of  the  psdace,  who 
finally  acquired  absolute  possession  of  half  the  monarchy,  as  dukes  of 
Austrasia.  Pepin  D'Heristal,  the  greatest  of  these  nominal  minist^r8, 
and  real  monaichs,  governed  France  in  the  name  of  several  successive 
kings.  AAer  his  death  (a.  d.  714),  his  power  descended  to  his  grand- 
son, Theodobald,  a  child  only  eight  years  of  age,  who  was  thus  singu- 
larly appointed  guardian  to  a  king  that  was  not  yet  sixteen.    Karl,||  the 

*  Mere-wig,  endmnt  vtarrioT*  f  Dago-bert,  hrUUaid  at  tiU  day, 

X  The  caiue  of  his  eanonization  is  singularly  UlostratiTe  of  the  superstitions 
of  the  age.  Audoald,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  while  on  an  embassy  in. Sicily,  was  mi- 
raculously, as  he  declared,  infonned  of  the  king's  death  by  a  holy  hermit  named 
John.  This  pious  anchoret  said,  '<  WhUe  I  was  asleep  last  night,  an  old  man 
with  a  long  beard  bade  me  get  up,  and  pray  for  the  soul  of  JUng  Dagobert,  wluy 
was  on  the  point  of  death.  I  arose,  and  looking  through  the  window  of  my  her- 
mitage^  I  saw,  in  the  middle  of  the  aea,  a  host  of  devils  carrying  the  king's  soul 
to  hell.  The  unfortunate  sou],  grievously  tormented,  invoked  the  aid  of  1^.  Mar- 
tin, St.  Maurice,  and  St.  Denis.  At  his  cries,  the  spirits  of  these  holy  martyrs 
descended  from  heaven,  in  the  midst  of  thunders  and  lightnings,  delivered  the 
king's  soul,  and  bore  it  up  with  them  through  the  air,  singing  the  canticle  of  Da- 
vid, 0  Lordy  hofw  happy  U  the  man  that  thou  host  choten"  Audoald  recited  this 
relation  to  the  king's  chancellor,  on  his  return,  by  whom  it  was  entered  in  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom,  and  Dagobert  enrolled  among  the  number  of  saints.— 
Oaguin, 
I  Karl^ntetl. 
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natural  son  of  Pepin,  better  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Charles 
Martel,  set  aside  this  absurd  arrangement,  and  succeeded  to  more  than 
his  father's  power.  His  numerous  victories  over  the  Saxons,  Burgun- 
dians,  Frisians,  &c.,  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious :  but  he  is 
more  justly  celebrated  for  his  triumph  over  the  Saracenic  invaders  of 
France  (a.  d.  732),  between  Tours  uifl  Poictiers,  by  which  he  delivered 
Christendom  from  the  imminent  danger  of  being  subjected  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan yoke.  His  son,  Pepin,  finally  compelled  Chilperic  HI.  to 
abdicate  (a.  d.  752),  and  the  crown  of  France  was  thus  transfenred  to 
the  Oarlovingian  dynasty,  from  the  descendants,  of  Clovis. 

Section  YI. — The  Lombard  iSionarehy. 

The  Lombards  were  encouraged  to  settle  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  by  Justinian,  who  deemed  that  they  would  prove  a  check  on  the 
insolence  of  the  Gepidae.  While  these  barbarous  tribes  were  engaged 
in  war,  Thrace  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity ;  but  when  Albohi 
became  head  of  the  Lombard  tribes,  he  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Avars  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Gepidae,  purchasing  their  aid  by  a  tithe 
of  his  cattle,  and  a  promise  of  all  the  conquered  lands.  The  emperor, 
Justin  n.,  unwisely  abandoned  the  Gepidae  to  their  fate ;  Cunimund, 
their  monarch,  hasted  to  encounter  Alboin  before  he  could  join  the 
Avars,  but  he  fell  in  the  field  which  proved  fatal  to  the  existence  of  his 
nation,  and  his  scull  was  formed  into  a  drinkin?  vessel  by  his  barbarous 
enemy.  Rosamond,  the  daughter  of  the  slaughtered  king,  became  the 
prize  and  spouse  of  the  victor ;  the  bravest  of  the  surviving  Gepidae 
were  incorporated  in  the  army  of  the  Lombards.  Though  the  Avars 
had  contributed  but  slightly  to  the  success  of  the'  war,  they  received  a 
large  share  of  the  spoils ;  the  gi'eater  part  of  ancient  Dacia  was  resigned 
to  them,  and  in  this  country  their  chagans  ruled  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  Alboin's  ambition  was  fixed  on  a  higher  object;  fifteen 
years  before,  a  body  of  Lombards  had  served  under  Narses  in  the  con>- 
queet  of  Italy,  and  they  still  preserved  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  the  peninsula.  Alboin  encouraged  them  to  hope 
that  this  fair  land  might  yet  own  their  sway,  and  to  stimulate  their 
ardor,  produced  some  of  its  finest  fruits  at  a  royal  feast.  When  his 
designs  became  known,  adventurers  flocked  to  his  standard  from  the 
neighboring  Slavonic  and  German  tribes.  Having  made  every  prepa- 
ration for  the  expedition,  the  Lombards  resigned  their  lands  to  the  Avars, 
on  the  simple  promise  of  receiving  them  ba'ck,  if  they  failed  in  the  con- 
quest of  Italy. 

As  if  the  court  of  Constantinople  had  resolved  to  aid  the  projects  of 
the  invaders,  the  brave  Narses  was  contumeh'ously  removed  from  his 
post  by  the  Empress  Sophia ;  and  Longinus,  a  person  wholly  wiac- 
quainted  with  Italy,  appointed  exarch  in  his  stead.  Alboin  met  no 
army  to  oppose  him  the  field  ;  few  even  of  the  cities  ventured  to  resist 
his  progress ;  Ticinum,  or,  as  it  began  now  to  be  called,  Pavia,  almost 
alone  closed  its  gates  against  the  conqueror,  and  detained  him  three 
years  before  its  walls;  It  was  at  length  forced  to  yield  by  the  pressure 
of  hunger ;  Alboin  threatened  a  general  massacre,  but  his  horse  hap- 
pening to  stumble  as  he  entered  the  gates,  he  believed  that  Heaven  had 
sent  this  omen  to  warn  him  figainst  cruelty,  and  he  assured  the  trem- 
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bling  multitude  of  pardon  and  safety.  Before  he  could  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  he  had  so  easily  won,  Alhoih  fell  a  victim  to  the 
revenge  of  his  wife.  One  evening,  heated  with  wine,  he  sent  her  the 
skull  of  her  father  Cunimund,  fashioned,  as  has  been  stated,  into  a  gob- 
let, filled  to  the  brim,  with  ui  insulting  message,  that  she  should  rejoice 
with  her  sire.  Rosamond,  stifling  her  resentment,  simply  replie^^,  ^^  Let 
the  will  of  the  king  be  obeyed ;"  but  she  secretly  resolved  on  vengeance 
and,  by  infamous  melons,  procured  two  officers  of  the  household  to  mur- 
der her  husband  (a.  d.  573).  She  was  compelled  by  the  indignation 
of  the  people  to  fly  with  her  paramour  to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  where 
she  was  poisoned  by  a  potion  which  she  had  prepared  for  the  partner 
of  her  guilt. 

Clepho,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Lombard  chiefs,  was  chosen  king 
after  the  murder  of  Alboin,  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  out  at 
the  end  of  eighteexl  months,  he  was  stabbed  by  a  domestic.^  His  cruelty 
gave  the  Lombards  such  a  distate  for  royalty,  that  after  his  death,  they 
changed  their  form  of  government,  and  for  ten  years  were  ruled  by  a 
federation  of  thirty-six  duke6,  each  of  whom  was  chief  of  some  impor- 
tant city.  During  this  period,  they  made  several  efforts  to  acquire  pos- 
session of  some  part  of  Gaul,  but  were  invariably  beaten  by  the  Franks  ; 
in  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  generally  successful,  addihg  con- 
siderably to  their  territories  at  the  expense  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  the  other  provinces  dependant  on  the  Greek  empire. 

A  confederacy  between  the  imperial  exarcji  and  Childebert,  king  of 
the  Franks,  so  alarmed  the  Lombards  that  they  chose  Autharis,  son  of 
Clepho,  for  their  sovereign.  He  established  a  perfectly  feudal  mon- 
archy, assigning  their  dutchies  to  the  dukes  in  perpetuity,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  their  giving  one  moiety  of  their  revenue  to  support  the  royal 
dignity ;  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  possessions  except  for  high- 
treason,  but  they  held  power  only  at  the  sovereign's  will.  A  similar 
form  of  government  >seems  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Franks  almost 
from  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy  ;  but  feudal  law  first  received  a 
complete  form  among  the  Lombards,  and  the  rules  respecting  the  suc- 
cession, acquisition,  and  investiture  of  fiefs  among  other  nations,  were 
generally  derived  from  their,  code.  The  new  monarch  gained  several 
victories  ever  the  Franks,  who  had  been  bribed  to  invade  Italy  by  the 
Emperor  Maurice,  and  punished  the  hostility  of  the  Byzantine  by  sub- 
duing a  great  part  of  ancient  Samnium,  which  he  formed  into  the  dutchy 
of  Benevento.  Autharis  died  without  issue  (a.  d.  590),  after  a  brief 
but  glorious  reign,  and  the  crown  was  transferred  to  Agilulf,  duke  of 
Turin.  •  ^  . 

Hitherto  the  Lombards  had  been  either  Arians  or  pagans ;  but  Agi- 
lulf, instigated  by  his  queen,  established  the  CathpUe  faith  throughout 
his  dominions,  and  chastised  several  dukes  who  made  this  change  a 
pretext  for  rebellion.  His  son  and  successor,  Adaluald,  completed  the 
triumph  of  the  orthodox  faith,  a  circumstance  which  tended  greatly  to 
reconcile  the  Italians  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Lombards.  The  Arian 
party  was,  howeveir,  sufficiently  powerftil  to  raise  another  to  the  throne ; 
both  the  rivals,  however,  died  without  issue,  and  the  general  assembly 
chose  Rotharis  for  their  sovereign  (a.  d.  636).  Tl^s  monarch,  though 
tainted  with  the  Arian  heresy,  won  the  a^ection  of  all  his  subjects  by 
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the  wise  laws  lie  enacted ;  lie  also  wrested  some  important  places  h^  m 
die  exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  reduced  the  imperial  interests  in  Italy  so 
low,  that  it  might  be  said  to  exist  only  by  the  sufferance  of*  the  Lom- 
bards. On  his  death  (a.  d.  652),  a  scene  of  weakness  and  revolution 
followed,  which  was  only  terminated  by  the  accession  of  Grimvald^ 
duke  of  Benevento  (a.  d.  662).. 

Grimvald  was  soon  involved  in  war  with  the  Frsnks^  who  invaded 
Italy,  but  were  completely  defeated.  Scarcely  had  he  repelled  this 
invasion  when  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Constans,  appeared  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  powerAd  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Benevento.  But  the 
imperialists,  meeting  a  fierce  resistance  from  the  garrison,  were  soon 
forced  to  retreat,  and  being  overtaken  on  their  march,  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter.  Constans  fled  to  Sicily  with  the  shattered  remnant 
of  his  forces,  and  was  murdered  in  a  bath  by  some  of  Ms  own  ser- 
vants. Grimvald  did  not  long  survive  his  triumph ;  he  died  universally 
lamented  (a.  d.  672),  and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  series  of  obscure 
and  uninteresting  revolutions,  which,  however,  deluged  Italy  with 
blood. 

The  accession  of  Luitprand  (a.  d.  711),  once  more  restored  the 
prosperity  of  the  Lombards ;  he  enacted  several  wise  laws,  rectified 
the  evils  which  during  the  recent  disturbances  had  crept  into  the  admin- 
istration  of  justice,  and  won  the  favor  of  the  nobles  who  had  opposed 
his  elevation  by  a  judicious  display  of  courage  and  prudence.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  was  prompted  by  ambition  to  attempt  the  complete  conquest 
of  Italy ;  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  edicts  of 
the  emperor  Leo  for  the  destruction  of  images.  The  exarchate  was 
invaded,  and  Ravenna  taken ;  but  Luitprand's  success  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  the  pope,  who,  though  pleaded  with  the  punishment  of  the 
Iconoclasts,*  was  by  no  means  gratified  with  the  accession  of  power 
of  the  Lombards.  At  the  pontiff's  instigation,  the  Venetians  aided  the 
exarch  to  recover  Ravenna ;  but  the  emperor  Leo,  instead  of  showing 
any  gratitude  to  pope  Gregory  II.  for  his  interference,  sent  emissaries 
to  arrest  him,  and  he  was  only  saved  from  prison  by  the  prompt  inter- 
y  ference  of  Luitprand.  The  Italians,  provoked  at  Leo's  fierce  zeal 
against  images,  began  to  revolt,  and  several  cities  voluntarily  submitted 
to  the  Lombard  monarch,  who  pretended  tp  an  extravagant  zeal  for  the 
Cathohc  faith.  The  pope,  however,  dreaded  Luitprand,  and  sought 
a  protection  in  Charies  Martel  against  the  emperor  of  Byzantium,  who 
was  equally  hostile  to  the  Lombards  and  the  pontiff.  Italy  was  now 
distracted  by  religious  disputes  and  political  jesdousies,  while  the  death 
of  Luitprand,  at  this  critical  period  (a.  d.  743),  afflicted  the  Lombards 
with  a  new  series  of  revolutionary  wars. 

Afler.some  minor  changes,  Astulphus  was  chosen  king  (a.  d.  751); 
during  his  reign^  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  touched  die  summit  of 
its  greatness ;  he  subdued  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  changed  it 
into  a  new  dukedom,  and  then  led  his  forces  against  Rome,  which, 
nominally  subject  to  the  emperor,  was  really  governed  by  the  pope. 
Alarmed  at  the  danger  that  threatened  him.  Pope  Stephen  first  apphed 
^or  aid  to  thp  emperor,  but  finding  that  the  Byzantine  court  oared  Mttle 

*  Image-fareaken* 
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for  Italy,  he  appealed  to  Pepin,  the  first  mouarch  of  the  Carlovingiaa 
dynasty  in  France.  Pepin  immediately  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  pow* 
erfiil  army,  besieged  Astulphus  in  Favia,  and  forced  hun  to  purchase ' 
peace  by  the  cession  not  only  of  the  places  he  had  seized  in  the  Ro-, 
man  dukedom,  but  also  of  the  exarchate  and  the  marches  of  Ancona, 
to  the  Holy  See.  The  Franks  had  to  return  a  second  time  to  compel 
the  Ailfilment  of  these  engagements ;  Astulphus  once  mere  submitted, 
but  secretly  resolved  to  renew  the  war  on  a  favorable  opportunity ;  be- 
fore his  preparations  were  completed,  however,  he  was  lulled  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  the  Lombard  kingdom  distracted  by  a. disputed  suc- 
cession. 

By  the  aid  of  the  pope,  Des<^derius  prevailed  in  the  contest ;  but  sub- 
sequently beinff  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  pontifical  power,  he 
tried  to  secure  himself  by  giving  his  dauditers  in  marriage  to  Charles 
and  Carloman,  the  two  sons  of  Pepin.  This  alliance  was  of  no  long 
duration ;  Charles  divorced  his  wife  under  pretence  of  her  barrenness ; 
and  Desiderius,  in  revenge,  endeavored  to  persuade  the  pope  to  anoint 
Carloman's  children  monarchs  of  the  Franks.  Adrian  I.,  who  then 
filled  the  pontifical  chair,  steadily  refiised;  Desiderius  invaded  his 
dominions,  and  thd  pope  unable  to  make  effective  resistance,  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of.  Charles,  or,  as  he  is  more  generally 
called,  Charlemagne.  The  king  of  the  Franks  crossed  the  Alps,  and, 
after  a  brief  war,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ,  Lombards  by  the 
capture  of  Pavia  (a.  d.  774).  Desiderius  and  his.  family  were  sent  into 
France,  where  they  died  in  obscurity;  Charlemagne,  as  conqueror, 
received  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy. 

Section  VII. — The  AngUhSaxons.  ' 

When  Britain  was  deserted  by  the  Romans,  the  country  remained 
exposed  to  the  savage  incursions  of  the  Ficts  and  Scots ;  the  inhabi- 
tants, unable  to  protect  themselves,  and  refused  aid  by  the  emperors, 
who  were  oppressed  by  other  barbarians,  deserted  their  habitations, 
abandoned  their  fields^  and  sought  shelter  in  the  hills  and  woods, 
where  they  suffered  equally  from  famine  and  the  enemy.  When  the 
retreat  of  the  barbarians  afforded  them  a  temporary  respite,  they 
wasted  their  energies  in  theological  controversies  arising  out  of  the 
Pelagian  heresy';  and  when  the  invasions  were  renewed,  domestic 
rancor  prevented  their  combining  for  their  common  defence.  Vorti- 
gem,  prince  of  Difinnonium,  advised  his  countrymen  to  seek  foreign 
aid ;  and  they,  forgetting  prudence  in  the  extremity  of  their  fears,  invi- 
ted the  Saxons  to  their  aid  from  Germany. 

The  Saxons  and  Angles,  from  small  beginnings,  had  gradually 
extended  their  sway  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  coast  of  Jut- 
land ;  their  piratical  vessels  scoured'  the  seas  of  western  Europe ;  and 
the  maritime  cities  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  were  frequently  plun- 
dered by  their  corsairs,  or  forced  to  purchase  safety  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  tribute.  Among  the  chiefs  of  their  warlike  tribes,  none  enjoyed 
greater  authority  than  ue  two  brothers  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  Woden^  the  tutelary  god  of  the  nation.  To  these 
leaders  the -application  of  Vortigem  was  made ;  they  rpadily  accepted 
his  invitation,  and,  accompani^  by  tX^M  sixteeti  hundred  of  uim 
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countrymeiL,  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet.     The  Picts  and  Scots  were 
Bubdu^  with  so  much  facility,  that  the  adventurers  began  to  reflect 
how  easily  they  might  conquer  a  nation  unable  to  resist  such  feeble  in 
vaders ;  instead  of  returning  home,  they  invited  over  fresh  hordes  of 
their  countrymen,  and  received  from  Germany  a  reinforcement  of  fiv 
thousand  men.     A  long  and  cruel  series  of  wars  ensued,  in  which  the 
Saxons  and  another  barbarous  tribe,  the  Angles,  continually  supportei 
by^  crowds  of  volunteers  from  Germany,  triumphed  over  the  Britons  ir 
almost  every  encounter,  and  finally  drove  the  miserable  remnant  of  the 
nation  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.     The 
struggle  lasted  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  ended  in  the  di 
vision  of  southern  Britain  into  seven  Saxon  kingdoms,  commonly  called 
the  Heptarchy. 

The  Christian  religion  was  first  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
the  earliest  and  long  the  most  powerful  of  the  Saxon  monarchies. 
Ethelbert,  its  sovereign,  though  a  pagan,  had  married  a  Christian  prin« 
cess.  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Caribert,  one  of  the  successors  of  Clovis, 
and  had  promised  to  allow  her  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  Ber- 
tha, by  the  exercise  of  her  conduct,  acquired  considerable  influenoe 
over  the  mind  both  of  her  husband  and  his  courtiers ;  her  popularity 
was  probably  one  of  the  principal  motives  that  induced  Pope  Gregory 
ihe  Great  to  send  missionaries  into  England.*  Augustine,  the  chief  of 
the  mission,  was  honorably  received  at  the  court  of  £thelberC(A.  d.  597), 
and  began  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  Kent.  The  rigid  aus- 
terity of  his  manners,  and  the  severe  penances  to  which  he  subjected 
himself,  wrought  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  a  barbarous  people,  and 
induced  them  readily  to  believe  the  pretended  miracles  he  wrought  for 
their  conversion.  Ethelbert  and  the  great  majonty  of  his  subjects 
were  soon  received  into  the  church,  and  Augustine  was  consecrated 
the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  petty  wars  between  the  princes  of  the  H«ptarchy  are  totally 
devoid  of  interest,  and  the  history  of  the  separata  kingdoms  is  little 
more  than  a  list  of  obscure  names.  An  exception  may  be  made  in  fa- 
vor of  Ofia,  king  of  Mercia,  who  zealously  labored  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  Romish  see  in  England,  and  founded  the  maonificent  monastery 
of  St.  Albans.  So  considerable  were  his  power  and  fame,  that  the 
einperor  Charlemagne  sought  his  friendship  and  alliance ;  Ofia,  at  his 
desire,  sent  the  celebrated  Alcuin  to  'the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and 
this  learned  Saxon  became  the  emperor's  preceptor  in  the  sciences. 
To  Alcuin,  France  was  indebted  for  all  the  polite  leanung  it  boasied 

*  It  is  said  that  this  prelate,  while  yet  in  a  private  station,  beheld  some  Saxon 
youths  exposed  for  sale  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome.  Struck  with  their  beaut)r, 
he  inquired  to  what  country  they  belonged,  and  being  told  that  thry  were  Angli, 
exdaimed  **  They  would  not  be  .ing/t,  but  Jngeli  (angels),  if  they  were  Chris- 
tians.'' Continuing  his  questions,  he  asked  the  name  of  their  province ;  he  was 
told  Deiri  (a  district  of  Northumberland).  '* Deiri!"  he  exclaimed,  <M>e  ira 
(from  the  wrath  of  God),  they  are  summoned  to  his  mercy."  He  farther  asked 
the  name  of  their  king,  and-  hearing  that  it  was  MUa,  or  jSUa,  he  joyously  cried 
out,  '*  Mlelujah  t  we  must  endeavor  that  the  praises  c**  God  be  sung  in  that  coua« 
try."  Moved  by  these  punning  allusions,  he  designed  to  visit  Britain  himself  •« 
a  missionary,  but  being  detained  by  the  Roman  people,  he  embraced  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  intrusting  the  task  to  qualified  legates. 
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of  in  that  and  the  following  agea ;  the  unirersities  of  Paris,  Tours, 
Fulden,  Soissons,  and  many  others,  owe  to  him  their  origin  and  in- 
crease ;  those  of  which  he  was  not  the  superior  and  founder,  being  at 
least  enlightened  by  his  doctrine  and  example,  and  enriched  by  the 
benefits  he  procured  them  from  Charlemagne. 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  had  nearly  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the 
heptarchy  when  Egbert  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex  (a«  d.  799),  as 
the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  was  called.  He  broke  down  the 
Mercian  power,  aided  not  a  little  by  the  hatred  with  which  the  tyran- 
nical conduct  of  the  Mercians  had  inspired  the  subject  nations.  His 
policy  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  valor,  and  both  enabled  him  to  unite 
the  realm  of  England  into  an  orderly  monarchy^  possessing  tranquillity 
within  itself,  and  secure  from  foreign  invasion.  This  great  event  oc« 
curred  (a.  d.  827)  nearly  four  hundred  years  after  the  first  arrival  of 
he  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

* 

THE  RISE  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 

SARACENIC  POWER. 

Sectioh  1.^-Political  and  Sodal  Condition  of  the  East  at  the  coming  of 

Mohammed. 

f 

The  reign  of  Justin  II.,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Justinian,  at 
Constantinople,  was  remarkable  only  for  disgrace  abroad  and  misery  at 
home.  At  his  death  (a.  d.  578),  he  bequeathed  the  empire  to  Tiberius, 
whose  virtues  amply  justified  hia  choice ;  but  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
lasted  only  four  years ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Maurice,  who  inherited 
many  of  his  predecessor's  virtues  as  well  as  his  crown.  Soon  after  his 
accession,  the  attention  of  the  emperor  was  directed  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  Persia,  which  had  been  distracted  by  sanguinary  civil  wars 
since  the  death  of  the  great  Nushirvdn.  Hormiiz,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  that  monarch,  was  deposed  and  slain ;  Bahram,  a  brave  general 
but  a  feeible  statesman,  usurped  the  throne,  and  Khosru  or  Chosroes,  the 
legitimate  heir,  sought  shelter  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  Maurice  lev- 
ied a  powerful  army  to  restore  the  royal  exile,  and  intrusted  its  com- 
mand to  Narses,  a  valiant  general,  who  was  himself  of  Persian  de- 
scent. The  expedition  was  crowned  with  success;  Bahram,  driven 
beyond  the  Oxus,  died  by  poison,  and  Khosrd,  grateful  for  his  recovered 
throne,  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  emperor. 

Freed  from  all  danger  on  the  side  of  Persia,  Maurice  resolved  to  turn 
his  arms  against  the  Avars ;  but  the  incapacity  of  his  generals,  and  his 
own  avarice,  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  soldiers ;  they  mutinied, 
and  marched  to  Constantinople  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  centu- 
rionS)  named  Phocas.  Had  the  metropolis  continued  faithful,  this  sedi- 
tion might  have  been  easily  quelled ;  but  the  licentious  populace,  dis- 
gusted by  the  parsimony  of  their  sovereign,  assaulted  him  as  he  walked 
in  a  religious  procession,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  his  palace. 
The. unfortunate  emperor  was  compelled  to  abdicate  ;  Phocas  was  tu- 
multuously  invested  with  the  purple,  and  welcomed  into  Constantinople 
by  the  acclamations  of  a  thoughtless  people.  The  tyrant  commenced 
his  reign  by  dragging  Maurice  from  the  sanctuary  where  he  had  sought 
refuge,  murdering  his  five  sons  successively  before  his  eyes,  and  then 
putting  the  deposed  monarch  to  death  by  torture  (a.  d.  602).  One  of 
the  royal  nurses  attempted  to  save  the  prince  intrusted  to  her  charge,  by 
presenting  her  own  child  to  the  executioners  in  his  stead ;  but  Maurice 
refused  to  sanction  the  deceit,  and  as  each  blow  of  the  axe  fell  on  the 
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necks  of  his  children,  he  exclaimed,  with  pious  resignation,  ^.  Righteoui 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  and  just' are  thy  judgments !" 

The  usurpation  of  Phocas  was  basely  sanctioned  by  Pope  Gregory 
who  received  in  return  for  }iis  adulation  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop. 
But  the  pontiff's  flatteries  could  not  save  the  tyrant'  from  the  resentment 
of  his  subjects,  whp.  soon  discovered  their  error  in  preferring  such  a 
miscreant  to  the  virtuous  Maurice.  Heraclius,  exarch  of  Africa,  invited 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  entpite,  sailed  to  Constantinople :  scarcely 
had  his  fleet  appeared  in  the  Hellespont,  when  the  citizens  and  imperial 
guards  entered  the  palace,  bound  Phocas  in  chains,  and  sent  him  a 
helpless  captive  to  his  rival  (a/.  d.  610).  Heraelius  reproached  him 
with  his  manifold  vices,  to  which  the  deposed  tyrant  simply  replied, 
*•  Wilt  thou  govern  better  ?"  These  were  the  last  words  of  Phocas : 
after  suffering  much  variety  of  insult  and  totture,  he  was  beheaded,  and 
his  mangled  body  thrown  into  the  s6a. 

But  the  death  of  Phocas  did  not  deliver  the  empire  from  the  calami- 
ties his  crimes  had  produced ;  Khosni  Parviz  had  no  sooner  learned  the 
sad  fate  of  his  benefactor  Maurice,  than  he  assembled  the  entire  strength 
of  Persia  to  avenge  his  murder.  The  unwise  system  of  persecution 
which  had  been  gradually  established  both  by  the  Byzantine  prelates 
and  emperors,  supplied  the  invader  with  allies  in  eveYy  pronnce :  the 
JoTfTS,  the  Nestorians,  and  the  JacobiteSj  believed,  with  reason,  that 
they  would  find  the  worshippers  of  fire  more  tolerant  than  the  orthodox 
Christiaiis;  and  scarcely  had  the  Persians  crossed  the  Euphrates^ 
when  insurrections  were  raised  in  their  favor, throughout  Syria.  Khosrii, 
victorious  in  two  decisive  battles,  was' encoujage4  to  undertake  the 
hereditary  enterprise  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty — the  restoration  of  the 
Persian  empire,  as  it  existed  in  the  age  of  Cyrus  the  Great;  Herac- 
lius had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  fail  of  Antioch ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  account  of 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews,  encouraged  by  the  Per- 
sians, wreaked  dreadful  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  their  Christian  per- 
secutors (a.^ix.  614).  The  fugitives  from  Palestine  sought  refuge  in 
Egypt,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  archbishop  of 
Alexandria.  But  Egypt  itself;  where  the  din  of  arms  had  not  been 
heard  since  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  was  invaded,  conquered,  and  for  a 
time  annexed  to  the  Persian  empire  (a.  D..616).  Asia  Minor  was  sub- 
dued with  equal  facili^ ;  in  a  single  campaign,  the  armies  of  the  Per« 
mans  advanced  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  during  ten  years  their  hostile  camp  was  in 
sight  of  the  towers  of^Constantinople. 

While  Khosrti  was  indulging  in  die  pride  that  sueh  brilliant  conquests 
inspired,  and  dazzling  .his  subjects  by  the  display  of. his  magnificeot 
plunder,  he  received  an  epistle  from  the  almost  unknown  city  of  .Mecca, 
written  by  an  obscute  individtial,  who  yet  claimed  the  king's  obedience, 
and  denumded  to  be  recognised  as  the  prophet  of  God.  -  The  grandson 
of  Nushirvan  was  indignant  at  such  a  claim ;  he  tore  the  letter  to 
pieces,  and  flung  the  fh^ments  to  the  winds.  When  this  was  reported 
lo  the  writer,  Mohanmied,  then  beginning  for  the  first  time  to  taSte  the 
tweets  of  gratified  ambition,  and  to  find  his-  prospects  enlarging  as  he 
aacended  the  height  of  power,,  he  exclaiinedy  "  It  Is  thus  that^G6d  will 
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rend  the  kingdom  of  Khosui  !'*  a  prophecy  which,  like  many  odier^,  not 
a  little  accelerated  its  own  accomplishment. 

While  the  Asiatic  provinces  were  .thus  a  prey  to  the  Persians,  Con- 
stantinople itself  was  so  hardly  pressed  hy  the  Avars,  that  Herachus 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  capital,  and  seeking  refuge  wiith  his 
treasures  in  Carthage.  He  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  this  dis- 
honorable measure  by  the  entreaties  of  the  patriarch ;  but  his  prospects 
appeared ;  to  become  darkei*  every  hour ;  the  Avars,  by  a  treacherous 
attack,  had  nearly  seized  the  capital,  and  the  ambassadors  sent  to  sup- 
plicate pardon  and  peace  from  Khosru^  were  dismissed  with  contumely 
and  scorn ;  the  Persian  despot  declaring  that  he  would  not  grant  peace 
until  either  Heraclius  was  brought  bound-  in  chains  to  his  footstool,  or 
had  abjured  Christianity  and  embraced  the  Magian  religion. 

For  about  twelve  years  Heraclius  had  patiently' witnessed  the  calam- 
ities of  the  empire  without  making  any  effort  to  protect  his  subjects ; 
but  this  last  insult  roused  his  slumbering  energies,  and  he  entered  on  a 
career  as  glorious  as  his  foriner  inactivity  had  been  disgraceful.  He 
did  not  venture  with  his  raw  levies  to  attack  the  Persian  camp  at  Chal- 
cedon ;  but  he  passed  over  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  fortified  himself 
on  the  ground  where  Alexander  had  fought  the  battle  of  Issus,  not  far 
from  the  modem  towji  of  Scanderoon,  whose  excellent  harbor  offered  a 
good  station  for  the  imperial  fleet.  A  splendid  victory  over  the  Persian 
cavalry  enabled  him  to  establish  his  winter-quarters  in  Cappadocia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Halys  {Kizil  Irmak),  and  to  mature  his  plans  for  one 
of  the  boldest  enterprises  recorded  in  history — the  invasion  of  Persia 
through  its  northern  provinces  (a.  d.  623).  Early  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
Heraclius,  with  a  chosen  band  of  five  thousand  men,  sailed  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Trebizond,  assembled  his  forces  from  the  southern  regions, 
and,  joined  by  the  Christians  of  Armenia,  entered  the  province  of  Atto-* 
pMepe  (Azerbijan).  .  Tauris  (Tabriz),  the  ancient  and  modem  capital 
of  the  country,  was  taken  by  storm,  almost  in  sight  of  Khosru's  army, 
while  the  Persian  monarch  had  neither  the  courage  to  hazard  a  battle, 
nor  the  justice  to  conclude  an  equitable  peace.  Several  equally  glorious 
campaigns  followed ;  the  greater  part  of  Persia  was  overran  by  the 
victorious  Byzantines ;  they  defeated  the  Asiatics  wherever  they  en- 
countered them,  and  marched  in  one  direction  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  in 
the  other  to  Ispahan,  destroying  in  their  progress  9.II  Khosru^s  splendid 
palaces,  plundering  his  hoarded  treasures,  and  dispersing  in  every  di- 
rection the  countless  slaves  of  his  pleasure.  Khosrii  made  no  effort  to 
stop  the  mighty  work  of  ruin,  and  yet  he  rejected  the  terms  of  peace 
offered  him  by  the  humanity  of  the  conqueror.  His  subjects  soon  lost 
all  regard  for  a  monarch  whom  they  deemed  the  sole  cause  of  the  des- 
olation of  his  country :  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him ;  he  was 
deposed  by  his  eldest  son  Shiroueh,  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  put  to 
death  by  an  unnatural  prince,  who  pretended  that  he  was  compelled  to 
the  parricide  by  the  clamors  and  importunities  of  the  people  and  nobles 
of  the  empire. 

A&er-six  glorious  campaigns,  Heraclius  retumed  to  Constantinople, 
bringing  with  him  the  wood  of  the  "  Trae  Cross,"  which  Khosrtl  had 
taften  at  Jemsalem — a  precious  relic,  which  was  deemed  a.  more  splen- 
did trophy  4>f  his  victories  than  all  his  spoils  and  conquests.     The 
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kingdom  of  Persia,  exhausted  by  the  late  sanguinaty  contest,  vras  left 
to  perish  under  the  iiccumulated  evils  of  a  dreadful  famine,  the  disputes 
of  proud  and  luxurious  nobles,  a  succession  of  weak  sovereigns,  or  ra- 
ther pageants  of  power,  and  the  attack  of  a  new  and  terrible  enemy. 
The  flame  which  Mohammed  had  kindled  in  Arabia  already -began  to 
spread,  and  to  threaten  an  equal  fate  to  the  degraded  and  decaying  mon- 
archies of  Byzantium  and  Persia. 

Victory  itself  was  fatal  to  Heraclius ;  the  best  and  bravest  of  his  sol- 
diers had  perished  in  the  sanguinary  war,  his  treasury  was  empty, 
taxes  were  levied  with  difficulty  in  the  desolated  provinces,  and  the 
emperor  himself,  as  if  exhausted  by  his  great  efforts,  sunk  into  hopeless 
lethargy.  While  Heraclius  was  enjoying  the  empty  honors  of  a  tri- 
umph, the  Saracens  appeared  on  the  confines  of  Syria  i  thenceforth  the 
empire  sunk  rapidly  befcnre  their  fanatic  valor ;  and  in  the  last  eight 
years  of  his  reign,  the  emperor  lost  to  them  all  that  he  had  rescued 
from  the  the  Persians. 

Section  IL"^ tale  of^rahia  at  the  coming  of  Mohammed. 

The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  in  shape  a  large  and  irregular  triangle* 
between  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia' ;  its  extreme  length  is 
about  fifleen  hundred  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  seven  hundred. 
Though  it  contains  several  lofly  ranges  of  mountains,  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  consists  of  level,  sandy^  and  arid  plains,  which  can  sup- 
port but  few  inhabitants.  Water  is  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  there  is 
scarcely  any  wood  to  shelter  from  the  direct  and  intense  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun ;  the  winds,  instead  of  being  refreshing  breezes,  frequently 
come  loaded  with  pestilential  vapors,  or  raise  eddying  billows  of  sand 
that  have  overwhelmed,  not  only  caravans,  but  entire  armies.  The  high 
lands  that  border  on  the  Indian  ocean  are  distin^ished  by  a  superior 
abundance  of  wood  and  water,  and  hence  this  part  of  the  peninsula  has 
been  called  Happy  Arabia :  but  the  groves,  even  of  this  favored  district, 
are  thinly  scattered ;  the  streams,  though  pure,  are  small,  and  the  coun- 
try could  only  be  deemed  delightful  by  persons  whose  eyes  were  unac- 
customed to  vegetation,  and  "who  had  often  feit  the  want  of  a  coaling 
shade  or  a  refreshings  drink.  The  northern  part  of  Arabia  is  occupied 
by  ranges  of  naked,  rocky  mountains,  from  which  it  received  the  name 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  or  the  Stony;  but  notwithstanding  its  rugged  and 
desert  aspect,  it  was  in  ancient  times  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  trade, 
being  the  great  high  road  of  trade  between  Eg3rpt'  and  southeastern 
Asia. 

The  Arabs  are  an  origin^  and  unmixed  race  ;  they  boast  that  their 
country  has  never  been  subdued,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  has  little  that 
could  tempt  the  cupidity  of  a  conqueror.  Fn  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the 
Romans  made  Arabia  Petrsa  a  province  ;  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  has 
been  frequently  subject  to  Persia,  and  ^bout  the  time  of  Mohammed's 
appearance,  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  was  ruled  by  the  Najashf 
af  Ethiopia.  The  Arab  is  not  very  robust,  but  he  is  active  and  well 
made,  able  to  endure  great  fatigue,  and,  both  from  habit  and  education, 
reckless  of  danger.  In  his  mental,  constitution,  he  displays  quickness 
rather  than  intelligence    his  imagination  is  warm,  but  his  judgment  xm 
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not  rigorous.  In  all  his  pleasures,  daugers,  and  fatigues,  he  makes 
the  hotse  and  camel  of  hia^  deserts  associates  rather  than  servants,  and 
these  animals  appear  to  have  obtained  an  actual  superiority  in  Arabia, 
from  being  elevated  into  the  companions  of  their  masters,  ^  The  horse 
of  Arabia  is  equally  remarkable  for  speed,  temper,  and  power  o(  ea- 
durance  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  best  breeds  of  this  animal  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  been  derived  from  an  Arabian  stock. 
The  camel  and  dromedary  of  the  -  desert  are  regarded  by  the  Arab  as 
scarcely  inferior  to  his  horse.  This  patient  and  powerful  animal  sup- 
plies him  with  milk  for  his.  sustenance,  transports  his  property  and 
family  from  one  quafter  of  the  desert  to  another^  and  When  occasion  re- 
quires, enables  him  to  pursue  or  fly  from  his  enemy  with  almost  in- 
credible speed. 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  the  Sabean  form  <^  idolatry, 
which  consisted  in  the  woiehip  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets ;  but  long 
before  the  coming  of  Mohammed,  they  were  distracted  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  creeds ;  some  adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  others 
embraced  Judaism,  and  several  tribes  became  Christians.  Unfortunately 
ChristiajtiVty,  when  introduced  into  the  peninsula,  had  been  deeply  sul- 
lied by  man's  devices;  the  different  Christian  tribes  were  imbued 
with  a  fierce  sectarian  spirit,  and  hated  each  other  more  bitterly  than 
Jews  or  pagans.  The  vivid  imaginations  of  the  Arabs  led  them  to  in- 
vestigate questioiis  beyond  the  powers  of  man's  understanding ;  and  the 
consequence  was  so  abundant  a  supply  of  new  doctrines,  thjEtt  one  of 
the  early  fathers  described  Arabia  as  the  land  most  fruitful  in  heresies. 
.  The  principal  Arabian  cities  of  ancient  times  were  in  Yemen ;  but 
their  fame  was  destined  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  Mecck  -and 
Medina,  both  in  the  Hejaz,  the  two  great  sanctuaries  of  the  national 
religion.  Mecca  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  from  the  earliest 
stages,  being  situated  at  the  intersection  of  two  important  routes,  that 
between  Syria  and  Arabia  Felix,  and  that  between  Abyssinia  or  upper 
Egypt  and  southeastern  Asia.  Commerce  flourished  under  the  sanctu- 
ary of  religion.  The  temple  of  Mecca  was  regarded  as  tl^  national 
metropolis  of  the  Arabic  faith,  before  Judaism  and  Christianity  appeared 
in  the  peninsula ;  its  custody  raised  the  Koreishites  to  a  rank  above 
the  other  tribes,  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  to  storm  it  by  the 
Ethiopians  in  the  very  year  that  Mohammed  was  bom,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  great  check  that  impeded,  or  rather  prevented,  the  further 
extension  of  Christianity  in  the  country.  Mecca  is  built  in  a  winding 
valley  at  the  foot  of  three  barren  mountains ;  the' soil  is  a  rock,  and  the 
waters  brackish.  The  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city,  and  good 
fruits  can  not  be  procured  at  a  nearer  place  than  the  gardens  of  Tayef, 
which  are  about  seventy  miles  distant. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  Mecca  was  founded  by  Adam,  and  the  tcun- 
pie  erected  by  Abraham.  Its  early  prosperity  they  ascribe  to  Ishmael, 
who  fixed  his  residence  there,  because,  as  their  traditions  assfirt,  the 
brackish  well  Zemzem  was  that  to  which  Hagar  was  directed  by  the 
angel.  It  must  have  been  a  very  ancient  city,  if,  as  commentators  sup- 
pose, it  was  the  Mesha  which  Moses  mentions  as  inhabited  by  the  pos*> 
terity  of  Joktan.* 

*QcM8isx»aad 
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Medina,  called  Yatrel)  before  the  appearance  of  Mohammed,  enjoys 
nore  natural  adrantages  than  Mecca;  but  it  is  not  so  conveniently 
situated  for  traffic.  Its  citizens  appear  to  have  been  always  jealous  6f 
the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Meccans,  and  this  probably  induced 
them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Mohammed  when  he  was  banished  by 
their  tiv^s. 

Literature  was  zealously  cultirated  by  the  ancient  Arabs ;  they  were 
enthusiastically  attached  to  eloquence  and  poetry,  for  both  of  which, 
their  rich  harmonious  language  aAbrda peculiar  facilities.  A  meeting  of 
the  tribes  was  held  annually,  at  which  the  poets  recited  their  crmpo- 
sitions,  and  those  which  were  judged  the  best,  were  preserved  in  the 
public  treasury.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  were  seven  poems 
called  Moallakat,  which  were  written  on  Egyptian  dilk  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  suspended  in  the  Kaaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca.  .  Science  was 
not  similarly  valued ;  their  history  was  merely  genealogical  tables ; 
their  astronomy  such  a  rude  knowledge  of  the  stars  as  served  to  mark 
the  variation  of  the  seasons ;  and  the  mechanical  arts  were  almost 
wholly  neglected.  They  used  to  say  that  God  had  given  them  four 
peculiarities:  turbans  instead  of  diadems*;  tents  instead  of  houses; 
swords  instead  of  fortress^ ;  and  poems  instead  of  written  laws. 

Section  III. — The  Prtacking  of  Mohammed. 

MoHASMCD,  the  great  legislator  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  founder  of 
s  religion  which  has  long  prevailed  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
globe,  was  bom  at  Mecca.  His  father,  Abdallah,  was  an  idolater ;  but 
his  mother,  Emina,  was  a  Jewess,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, and  from  her  early  instructions  he  probably  derived  the  religious 
impressions  for  which  he  was  distinguished  even  in  boyhood.  Both 
his  parents  died  while  he  was  yet  a 'child,  but  their  place  was  supplied 
by  his  uncles,  Abd-al-Motalleb,  and  Abu-Taleb,  the  latter  of  whom  be- 
came a  tender  parent  to  the  orphan.  At  the'  age  of  thirteen  he  accom- 
panied Abu-Taleb  on  a  mercantile  journey  into-  Syria,  and  soon  after 
made  his  firrt  campaign  against  sotne  neighboring  tribes  of  predatory 
Arabs. 

Ffom  this  time  Mohammed  appears  to  have  engaged  actively  in  trade. 
He  displayed  so  much  talent,  that  a  rich  widow,  named  Kadtjah,  ap- 
pointed hun  her  chief  pastor ;  and  after  some  years,  was  so  pleased 
with  his  zeal  and  industry,  that  she  gave  him  her  hand  in  marriage, 
and  made  him  master  of  her  splendid  fortune.  After  his  marriage, 
Mohammed  ranked  among  the  first  citizens  of  Mecca,  and  it  must  be 
added  that  he  was  not  corrupted  by  good  fortune.  The  earliest  use  he 
made  of  prosperity  was  to  relieve  his  kind  guardian  and  uncle  Abu- 
Taleb,  who  had  fallen  into  distress  ;  he  placed  Abu-Taleb  above  want, 
and  undertook  the  education  of  a  portion  of  his  family^ 

Little  is  known  of  Mohammed's  history  during  the  next  fifteen  years, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  interval  was  spent  in  ma- 
turing his  plans  for  the  great  revolution  he  contemplated.  Every  year 
he  retired  for  a  month  to  a  cave  in  Mount  Hira,  near  Mecca,  where  he 
spent  his  time  in  meditation  and  prayer.  His  travels  as  a  merchant 
had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  principal  forms  of  religion  that  then 
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?reTailed  in  the'  east.  In  Syria  he  met  ChriatiaiiB  of  various  sect^, 
ews,  Magians,  and  Sabceans ;  Arabia  presented  to  him  countless  va- 
rieties of  idolatry ;  exiles  from  the  Persian  and  Byzantine  empires  in- 
formed him  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  preached  by  the  Mani  and  Maz- 
dak.  A  singular  dream  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  chosen  by.  the 
Deity  to  reconcile  all  these  jarring  creeds,  and  to  unite  mankind  in  the 
worship  of  the  one  tnie  God.  In  the  solitude  of  his  ca,ve  he  dreamed 
that  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  and  hailed  him  as  a  prophet* 
On.  his  >  return  he  announced  his  mission  to.  Kadijah,  who  at  once  rec- 
ognised his  claims.  Her  example  was  followed  by  Ali,  the  son  of 
Abu-Taleb,  by  Abu-Beker,  Othman,  and  a  few  friends  accustomed  to 
regard  the  recluse  of  Hira  with  reverence. 

These  converts  were  called  Mussulmans^  that  is^  persons"  resigned  to 
the  divine  will ;  their  faith  was  confirmed  by  revelations  which  Moham*" 
med  pretended  to  receive  from  Gabriel,  and  whiph,  as  he  did  not  then 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  or  at  least  "but  imperfectly,  he  communica- 
ted orally  to  his  disciples.  These  revelations  were  preserved  by  them  in 
a  volume,  which  they  called  the  Koran,  or  book  that  ought  to  be  read. 
The  progress  of  the  new  religion  was  slow;  many  of  Mohammed's 
friends  rejected  his  prophetic  claims  with  something  like  horror,  and 
three  years  elapsed  before  he  ventured  to  announce  his  mission  pub- 
licly. Having  invited  his  friends  and  relatives  to  a  splendid  banquet, 
he  declared  to  them  that  God  had  chosen  him  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  unity  ;  Ali,  with  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth,  warmly 
offered  to  support  the  prophet's  claims,  but  many  of  the  other  guests 
doubted  or  laughed  them  to  Scorn. 

Undismayed  by  the  imperfect  result  of  his  first  essay,  Mohammed 
began  to  pr^aoh  to  the  people  of  Mecca  in  the  market-place.  Convelts 
were  made  slowly ;  and  the  guardians  of  the  city  opposed  doctrines 
&at  threatened  to  subvert  the  influence  they  derived  from  the  worship 
of  the  Kaaba*  Several  of  the  Mussulmans,  most  remarkable  for  their 
zeal,  w^re  forced  by  persecution  to  abandon  their  homes,  and  seek 
refuge  in  Abyssinia ;  but  the  spirit  of  Mohammed  quailed  not ;  he  re- 
fused to  quit  Mecca,  and  when  asked  to  suspend  his  preaching  for  a 
season,  he  replied,  "  Were^  my  enemies  to  place  the  sun  on  my  right 
band>  and  the  moon  on  my  left,  they  would  not  reduce  me  to  silence.'* 

Al  one  of  the  great  annual  fairs  held  in  Mecca,  Mohammed  preached 
his  mission  to  the  merchants  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Arabia. 
Among  his  auditors  were  some  citizens  of  Yatreb,  ox,  as  it  was  after- 
ward called,  Medina,-  whom  peculiar  circumstances  rendered  attentive 
to  his  claims.  The  Yatrebites  had  just  conquered  a  Jewish  tribe  ;  they 
heard  their  captives  boast  of  their  speedy  liberation  on  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  supposing  ^t  the  new  prophet  might  be  the  expected 
deliverer,  they  resolved  to  conciliate  his  favor.  Mohammed  profited 
by  their  delusion :  and  this  appears  to  have  been  his  first  direct  step  in 
imposture,  though  in  the  tangfed  web  of  human  motives,  it  is  hard  to 
say  where  enthusiasm  ends  and  fraud  begins. 

Inspired  by  his  success  with  the  Yatrebites,  and  some  other  tribes  in 
the  interior  of  Arabia,  Mohammed,  who  had  hitherto  preached  patience 
and  submission  under  persecution,  directed  his  disciples  to  defend 
themselves  when  attacked^  declaring  that  all  who  died  in  defence  ^ 
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his  person  or  his  creed,  would  assuredly  inherit -Paradise.  At  the  same 
time  he  ayerred  that  he  had  been  taken  up  into  heaven  by  Gabriel,  and 
admitted  to  a  personal  interview  with  the  Omnipotent.  The  Meccan 
chiefs,  enraged  at  his  hardihood,  took  measures  for  his  destruction,  and 
he  could  only  save  his  life  by  a  speedy  retreat  to  Yatreb.  This  event, 
called  Hejira  (the  flight),  occurred  about  the  fifty-third  year  of  the 
prophet's  age  (a.  d.  622),  and  is  the  era  used  by  all  Mahommedan 
siations.  ^ 

'Mohammed  was  received  in  triumph  at  Yatreb  ;  he  changed  its  name 
to  Medinet  al  nibi  {the  city  of  the  prophet),  or  Medina  {the  city),  which 
it  still  retains.  Converts  flocked  to  Medina,  and  were  formed  into  war- 
like bands,  which  infested  all  the  roads  to  Mecca,  and  took  severe  ven- 
geance for  the  insult  offered  to  their  master.  The  plunder  was  shared 
equally  among  the  soldiers ;  enthusiasm  generally  insured  success ;  and 
warriors  from  all  parts  of  the  peninsula  were  .attracted  by  the  hopes  of 
wealth  and  glory.  In  one  of  the  frequent,  encounters  between  the 
Meccans  and  Mussulmans,  near  the  well  Bedr,  Mohammed  was  on  the 
point  of  being  defeated,  when  he  stooped  down,  took  up  a  handful  of 
dust  and  flung  it  toward  the  enemy,  exclaiming :  '*  May  their  faceb  be 
confounded  !"  this  simple  action  revived  the  courage  of  his  followers ; 
Ihey  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  he  failed  not  to  ascribe  to  a 
miraculous  interposition. 

After  this  success  Mohammed  made  a  great  change  in  the  character 
of  his  religion  ;  hitherto  he  had  preached  patience  and  toleration  ;  he 
now  began  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  propagating  the  true  faith  by  the 
BWord,  and  of  executing  divine  vengeance  on  idolaters  and  unbelievers 
**  In  the  shade  of  the  crossing  eimeters,"  he  declared,  "  Paradise  is 
prefigured,"  and  this  suUime  orientalism  was  long  the  favorite  war-cry 
of  his  followers.  The  Jews  became  special  objects  of  his  hatred ;  he 
seems  to  have  hoped  that  they  would  acknowledge  him  as  their  Mes- 
siah, but  they  were  too  weD  acquainted  with  their  sacred  Scriptures  to 
believe  that  the  liberator  of- Israel  should  be  descended  from  the  bond- 
woman. A  severe  defeat  at  Ohod  increased  rather  than  abated  the 
pride  and  fanaticism  of  Mohammed  ;  he  ascribed  it  to  the  fault  of  hid 
companions  in  having  granted  quarter  to  their  enemies  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  thenceforward  the  war  assumed  a  most  murderous  and 
sanguinary  character.  The  Meccans  suffered  much  more  severely 
than  their  adversaries ;  depending  for  their  prosperity,  and  almost  for 
their  existence,  on  connnerce,  they  saw  their  trade  almost  annihilated, 
their  caravans  plundered,' and  their  flocks  swept  away.  They  made 
one  great  effort  to  remove  their  enemy,  and  besieged  Mohammed  in 
Medina,  but  were  sOon  forced  to  retire  with  great  loss.  ."  Hitherto 
they  have  sought  us,"  exclaimed  the  prophet,  <^  it  is  now  our  turn  to  go 
in  search  of  them." 

After  this  defeat,  the  Meccans  seem  to  have  lost  all  courage  ;  Mo- 
hammed rapidly  became  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Arabia,  his  follow- 
ers received  his  words  as  the  inspired  oracles  of  God,  nor  were  they 
tmdeceived  by  the  gross  licentiousness  in  which  the  pretended  prophet 
indulged.  At  length,  he  marched  against  Mecca,  but  found  the  defiles 
which  lead  to  the  city  too  strongly  garrisoned  to  allow  of  an  attack  with 
any  prospect  of  success.     Under  these  circumstances,  he  concluded  a 
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truce,  much  against  the  will  of  his  followers,  by  which  a  peaceful  ad- 
mission into  the  city  was  secured  to  him  in  the  ensuing  year.  Feeling 
that  his  power  was  now  established,  Mohammed  sent  ambassadors,  ia- 
▼iting  the  most  powerful  kings,  of  the  earth,  especially  the  emperors  of 
Persia  and  Constantinople,  to  become  his  disciples.  Khosru  Panrlz, 
who  then'  ruled  in  Ir^n,  was  indignant  at  receiving  a  letter,  in  which 
«  a  poor  lizard-eater,"  as  the  Arab  was  then  called-  by  his  haughty 
neighbors,  dared  to  p4ace  .hi^s  hame  before  that  of  **  the  king  of  kings." 
He  tore  the  paper  to  pieces^  and  dismissed  the  ambassador  with  insult ; 
when  this  Was  told  to  Mohammed,  he.  exclaimed,  "Thus  God  hath  torn 
his  kingdom."  The  Byzantine  emperor,  Heraclius,  treated  the  message 
with  respect,  though  he  declined  acceding  to  the  invitation.  During 
the  year  that  preceded  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Mohammed  subdued 
several  of  the  surrounding  tribes  that  had  hitherto  spumed  his  power ; 
but  the  seeds  of  mortal  disease  were  sown  in  his. constitution  by  a  dose 
of  poison,  which  a  Jewess  administered  as  a  test  of  his  prophetic  pre- 
tensions. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  which  was  to  consummate  the  triimiph  of 
Islamism ;  Mohammed  made  his  public  entry  into  Mecca  with  unparal- 
leled magnilGicence  ;  he  did  homage  to  the  national  faith  by  worshipping 
in  the  Kaaba ;  and  such  was  the  effj^ct  produced  by  his  presence,  thai 
many  of  his  former  enemies,  and  among  others,  the  qhief  guardian  of 
the  idolatrous  sanctuary,  proclaimed  themselves  his  disciples'.  Soon 
after  this  success  he  begiEin  his  first  foreign  war.  The  ambassador  he 
sent  to  the  Byzantine  governor  of  Bosrah,  having  been  murdered  at 
Muta,  a  little  town  south  of  the  Dead  sea,  an  army  was  sent  uxkder  the 
command  of  Zeid,. the  freedman  of  the  prophet^  to  avenge  the  insult. 
The  Mussulman  general,  and  the  two  officers  that  succeeded,  were 
slain  ;^  but  the  command  devolving  upon  Khaled,  the  son  of '  Walid,  he 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  and  returned  to  Medina  laden  with  booty. 
This  success  induced  Mohammed  to  break  his  thice  with  the  Meccans ; 
disregarding  their  remonstrances  and  ojffers  of  submission,  he  marched 
against  the  city  ;  an  entrance  was  forced  by  the  fiery  Khaled,.  and  the 
prophet  with  difiiculty  prevented  his  followers  from  involving  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  one  promiscuous  massacre,  The  Kaaba  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  conqueror ;  all  traces  of  idolatry  were  removed  from  this 
national  sanctuary ;  the  only  emblem  of  former  superstition  permitted 
to  remain,  was  the  celebrated  Black  Stone,  an  aerolite  which  the  Arabs 
had  venerated  from  an  unknown  age,  the  reverence  for  which  was  too 
deeply  graven  in  their  hearts  t6  be  easily  eradicated.  This  success 
led  to  the  subjugation,  of  most  of  the  northern  Arabian  tribes ;  ambassa- 
dors flocked  to  congratulate  the  prophet  from  every  side  ;  the  lieuten- 
ant Khosru,  at  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  became  a  Mussul- 
man ;  the  governor  of  the  provinces  that  the  Najdshi  of  Aby89inia  held 
in  Arabia,  followed  the  example ;  and  Mohammed  might  be  regarded 
as  the  uQdisputed  sovereign  of  the  peninsula.  His  two  great  objects 
seemed  thus  to  be  effected  ;  Arabia  was  liberated  from  the  yoke  of 
foreign  powers,,  and  the  Arabs  began  to  regard  themselves  as  one  na- 
tipn.  '  A  second  expedition  against  the  southern  provinces  of  the  By- 
zantine, or,  as  it  was  still  called,  the  Roman  empire,  was  crowned  with 
success ;  and  so  rapid  had  been  the  progress  of  Islamism,  that  when 
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the  prophet  performed  his  last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  hie  followers 
amounted  to  nearly  one  hmidred  thousand  warriors,  independent  of 
women,  slaves,  and  other  attendants. 

On  his  return  to  Medina,  the  poisoa  which  Mohammed,  had  taken 
from  a  Jewess,  who  is  said  to  have  .  take^  this  means  of  testing  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  Messiah,  hegan  to  show  its  effects.  He  was  seized 
with  mortal  disease  ;  and,  at  his  own  request,  was  remoyedto  the  house 
of  his  favorite  wife  Ayesha,  on  whos^  prudence  he  depended  for  con- 
cealing any  incautious  avowal  he  might  make  under  the  pressure  of 
sickness.  On  the  8th  of  June,  632,  he.  died,  declaring  with  his  last 
breath  that  he  was  about  "  to  take  his  place  with  his  fellow-citizen  on 
high,'*  meaning  the  angel  Gabriel.  He  made  no  will,  he  appointed  no 
successor,  owing  to  the  contrivance  of  Ayesha,  who  feared  that  All, 
the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  would  be  nominated  the  heir 
of  his  power ;  and  that  she  would  thus  be  inferior  to  her  beautiful  step- 
daughter, Fatima,  the  wife  of  Ali. 

Sectioit  IV.— ^arZy  Pfogress  of  the  Saracens, 

The  fabric  o^f  Islamism  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation  after  Mo- 
hammed's death,  by  the  disputes  that  arose  respecting  the  choice  oi  a 
successor.  Ali  had  the  best  hereditary  claims,  but  his  literary  tastes, 
and  ascetic  manners,  rendered  him  unpopular  with  .the  fierce  soldiery ; 
and  he  had  a  powerful  epemy  in  Ayesha,  whom  he  had  once  charged 
with  infidelity.  After  three  days  of  fierce  dispute,  the  controversy' was 
decided  by  Omar's  proffering  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Abu  Bekr,  the  father 
of  Ayesha,.  and  one  of  Mohammed's  most  faithful  followers. 

Abu  Bekr  assumed  the  title  of  Khaliph,  or  vicar,  which  thenceforth 
became  the  designation  of  the  Saracenic  emperors.  Having  superin- 
tended the  sepulture  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  at  Medina,  the  kha- 
liph sent  an  army  against  Mosseilama,  an  impostor,  who,'  following  the 
example  of  Mohammed,  attempted  to  found  a  new  religion.  Mosseilama 
and  his  followers  were  exterminated  by  the.  gallant  Khaled,  sumamed 
from  his  fiery  vaiot  "  the  sword  of  God,"  and  Islamism  was  thencefor* 
ward  established  in  Arabia. 

Perceiving  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  employment  for  the  ener- 
getic spirits  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  Abii  Bekr  prepared  to  invade 
Sie  Byzantine  and' Persian  empires,  both  of  which  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  deplorable  weakness.  Oslma,  the  son  of  Zeid,  ravaged  Syria, 
while  the  province  of  Irak,  the  ancient  Babylonia,  was  subdued  by 
Khaled.  The  conquest  of  Syria  was  a  more  important  enterprise ;  cir- 
culars announcing  ^e  undertaking,  were  sent  to  the  principal  Arabian 
tribes  ;  and  the  army  which  assembled  on  the  ocqasion  was  the  oiost 
numerous  that  had  yet  been  raised  by  the  Saracens.  The  emperor 
Heraclius,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  such  formidable  forces,  sent  a 
large  detachment  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  frontiers,  which  was  defeat- 
ed with  great  slaughter.  But  the  imperialists  were  more  successful  at 
Gaza,  where  they  gained  a  victory  over  a  Moslem  division,  commanded 
by  Abq  Obeidah.  The  Khaliph  invested  Amru  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  but  intrusted  Obeidah's  division  ta  Khaled. 
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Tlie  latter  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Boara,  and  after  gaining 
several  other  advantages  over  the  Romans,  laid  siege  to  Damascus. 

Jerusalem  was  regarded  with  as  much  veneration  by  the  Mussulmans 
as  by  the  Jews  or  Christians,  and  Ab(i  Bekr  feh  that  the  capture  of  so 
holy  a  city  would  give  immense  strength  to  the  cause  of  Islam.  In 
his  celebrated  directions  to  his  generals  he  displays  great  knowledge 
4)f  the  country  as  weU  as  much  political  wisdom.  But  these  directions 
are  still  more  remarkable  for  their  almost  verbal  coincidence  with  a 
passage  in  the  Bpok.of  Revelations  (chap,  iz^  verse  4),  which  most 
commentators  have  regarded  as  a  prophetic  description  of  the  Saracens. 
A  reference  to  the  passage  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  *  the  striking 
similarity  *  between  the  language  of  the  apostle  and  of  the  khaliph. 
When  the  army  was  assembled,  Abu  Bekr  addressed  the  chief  com- 
mander in  the  following  terms:  "Take  Care,'Yezid-Abn-Abu  Sofian, 
to  treat  your  men  with  tenderness  and  lenity.  .Consult  with  your  offi- 
cers on  all  pressing  occasions,  and  encourage  them  to  face  the  enemy 
with  bravery  and  resolution,  tf  you  conquer,  spare  the  aged,  the  in- 
firm, the  women,  and  the  children.  Cut  down  no  palm-trees,  destroy 
not  the  fields  of  com.  Spare  all  fruit-trees,  slay  no  cattle  but  such  as 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  food.  Always  preserve  ypur  engagements 
inviolate  ;  spare  the  religious  persons  who  dwell  in  monasteries,  and 
injure  not  the  places  in  which  they  worship  God.  As  for  those  mem- 
bers of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who  shave  their  crowns,  cleave  their 
sculls,  unless  they  embrace  Islamism,  or  pay  tribute." 

'But  Jerusalem  was  not  the  only  city  to  which  sanctity  was  ascribed 
in  the  Mussulman  traditions ;  it  was  reported  that  Monanmied,  ailer 
viewing  the  lovely  and  fertile  plains  in  which  Damascus  stands,  from 
one  of  the  neighboring  heights,  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  earthly  paradise 
designed  to  be  the  inheritance  of  true  believers.  The  fiery  Khaled  re* 
cited  this  tradition  to  his  enthusiastic  followers  as  he  led  them  before 
the  walls,  and  thus  excited  their  ardor  for  the  siege  to  a  fury  that  bor- 
dered on  insanity. 

Heraclius  sent  an  army  of  100,000  men  to  relieve  the  capital  of  SyriiK, 
but  the  imperialists  were  thrice  routed ;  and  in  the  last  of  these  battles 
more  than  half  their  number  fell  iu  the  field.  This  calamity  led  to  the 
fall  of  Damascus,  one  side  of  which  was  stormed  by  Khaled,  just  as  the 
other  capitulated  to  Abu  Obeidah.  A  warm  dispute  arose  between  the 
generals  as  to  the  claims  of  the  citizens  to  the  benefit  of  the  capitula- 
tion ;  but  mercy  finally  prevailed,  and  the  lives  of  the  Damascenes  were 
spared.  Ab(i  Bekr  died  on  the  very  day  that  Damascus  was  taken 
(a.  b.  634) ;  his  memory  was  justly  venerated,  not  only  because  he 
pointed  the  Saracens  the  way  to  conquest  beyond  Arabia,  but  because 
he  gave  their  religion  its  permanent  form,  by  collecting  the  scattered 
passages  of  the  iCoran,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order  which  they  hold 
to  the  present  day. 

His  character  was  remarkable  for  generosity  and  ^noderation  ;  he. did 
not  reserve  for  himself  any  portion  of  the  vast  wealth  acquired  by  his 
victorious  armies,  but  distributed  his  share  to  his  soldiers  and  to  the 
poor.  He  was  always  easy  of  access ;  no. petitioner  for  mercy  or  claim- 
ant of  justice  went  unheard  from  his  presence ;  both  by  precept  and 
example  he  labored  to  muntain  the  republican  simplicity  so  remarkable 
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m  the  early  history  of  the  Sanu^ens ;  and  though  the  partisans  of  Ali 
regard  him  as  a  usurper,  they  still  reverence  his  memory  on  account  of 
his  moderation  and  lus  virtue. 

Omar  was  chosen  second  khaliph  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
army. ,  Soon  after  his  accession  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Damascus ;  but  instead  of  evincing  his  gratitude,  he  yielded  to 
the  suggestions  of  petty  jealousy,  and  transferred  the  command  of  the 
army  from  Khaled  to  Abu  Obeidah.  The  conquest  of  Syria  waa  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjugation  of  Persia.  Yezdijird,  the  last  monarch  of  the 
Sassanid  dynasty,  sent  a  large  army  to  recover  Irak,  under  the  command 
of  Ferokshad,  a  general  of  high  reputation.  Saad-ebn-Wakass,  the 
leader  of  the  Saracens,  relying  upon  the  impetuous  courage  of  his  sol- 
diers, eagerly  sought  a  general  aciion  ;  and  Ferokshad,  after  many  vain 
efforts  to  protract  the  war,  was  forced  to  a  decisive  engagement  in  the 
plains  of  Kadseah,  or  Kadesia.  The  battle  lasted  several  •  days,  and 
ended  in  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  Persian  army,  while  the 
loss  of  the  Arabs  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men.  The  celebrated 
standard  of  Persia,  originally  the  ^pron  of  the  patriotic  blacksmith 
Givah,  but  which  had  been  enlarged,  by  successive  monarchs^  to.  the 
length  of  twenty-two  feet  and  the  breadth  of  fifteen,  enriched  with  jew- 
els of  the  highest  value,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  and  Was 
broken  up  for  distribution^  Nor  was  this  the  only  rich  booty  obtained 
by  the  "  sons  of  the  desert,"  who  were  yet  ignorant  of  its  value.  **  I .  will 
give  any  quantity  of  ^is  yellow  metal  for  a  little  white,"  was  an  ex- 
clamation made,  after  the  battle  was  over,  by  an  Arabian  soldier,  who 
desired  to  exchange  ^old,  which  he  had  never  before  seen,  for  silver, 
which  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  ('a.  d.  638). 

Yezdijird  assembled  a  new  army  in  the  northern  and  eastern  provin- 
ces, while  the  khaliph  reinforced  the  invaders  with  fresh  bodies  of  en- 
thusiasts. The  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Persia  was  fought  at 
Navahend  (a.  d.  641).  Neman,  the  leader  of  the  Saracens,  attacked 
the  Persians  in  their  intrenchments  ;  nothing  could  resist  the  fury  of  the 
onslaught ;  the  Persian  lines  were  co^npleteiy  broken ;  it  was  a  carnage 
rather  than  a  battle.  For  ten  years  Yezdijird,  "  a  hunted  wanderer  on 
the  wild,"  protracted  a  faint  but  unyielding  resistance ;  he  was  at  length 
slain  by  a  miller  with  whom  he  had  sought  refuge  (a.  d.,651).  Thus 
ended  the  d3masty  of  Sassan,  which  ruled  Persia  for  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  the  memory  of  which  is  still  cherished  by  a  nation, 
whose  ancient  glory  is  associated  with  the  fame  of  A^deshlr,  Shah-pur, 
and  Nushirvah. 

Nor  were  the  Saracens  less  successful  in  'Syria ;  Abu  Obeidah's 
caution  tempered  the  fiery  zeal  of  Khaled^  and  rendered  victory  more 
secure,  though  less  rapid.^  City  after  city  yielded  to  the  Moslems,  and 
the  army  which  Heraclius  sent  to  the  defence  of  hia  unfortunate  sub- 
jects was  irretrievably  ruined,  in  the  battle  of  Yernidk.  Inspired  by 
^s  yictory,  Abu  Obeidah  laidseige  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  four  jnonths 
reduced  the  garrison  to  such  distress,  that  a. surrender  was  unavoidable. 
The  Khaliph  Omar  came  in  person  to  receive  the  submission  of  tho 
holy  city.  His  equipage  was  a  singular  characteristic  of  the  sin^plicity 
that  still  prevailed  among  the  Saracens.  He  rode  upon  a  red  camel, 
with  a  sack  of  com  and  water-bag  slung  from  the  saddle,  to  supply  hia 
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Wants  during  the  journey.  A  wooden  platter  was  the  only  utensil  be 
brought  with  him ;  his  dresd  was  of  camel's  hair,  coarse  and  torn ;  a 
single  slave  constituted  his  attendance  and  escort.'  In  this  guise  he 
reached  the  Moslem  camp,  where  he  recited  the  public  prayers,  and 
preached  a  sermon  to  his  troops.  He  then  signed  the  capitulation,  se- 
curing to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  protection  in  person,  property, 
and  religious  worship,  on  the  pa3rment  of  a  moderate  tribute,  and  entered 
the  city  in  triumph  (a.  d.  637).  In  his  triumphal  entry  the  khaliph 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  familiar  conversation  with  So- 
phronius,  the  Christian  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  hoped  to  protect 
flom  the  fan^^ticism  of  his  followers  by  this' exhibition  of  confidence. 
•Nor  was  this  th,e  only  proof  of  good  faith  displayed  by  Omar ;  he  re- 
fused to  pray  in  any  of  the  Christian  churches,  lest  the  Mussulmans 
should  take  advantage  of  his  example  and  convert  it  into  a  mosque. 
He  chqse  the  ground  on  which  the  temple  of  Solomon  anciently  stood 
for  the  foundation  of  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name  \  and  as  it  was 
covered  with  filth  of  every  kind,  he  set  the  example  of  clearing  the 
spot;  to  his  soldiers,  by  removing  some  pf  -the  rubbish  in  his  robe. 

Aleppo,  the  ancient  Bercea,  wa^  the  next  city  besieged  by  the  Sara- 
cens ;  it  was  valiantly  defended  for  four  months,  but  was  finally  taken 
,  by  assault,  and  its  governor,  Gukinna,  with  several  of  his  principal  ofii- 
cers,  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Ajdtioch  and  Csesarea  were 
taken  with  less  difiiculty  *  the  emperor  Heraclius  fled  from  the  province, 
and  his  son,  after  a  few  unsuccessful  efforts,  followed  him  to  Constanti- 
nople: In  six  years  from  their  first  appearance  in  Syria,  the  Saracens 
completed  the  conquest  of  that  province,  and  of  Palestine,  and  secured 
their  acquisitions  by  occupying  the  mountain-fortresses  on  the  borders 
of  Cilicia.  Egypt  was  next  attacked  by  Amru,  and  subdued  without 
much  difficulty.  Alex^dria  alone  made  a  vigorous  defence;  but  it 
was  finally  taken  by  storm,  and  its  valuable  library  consigned  to  the 
flames,  through  the  fanaticism  of  Omar,  who  was  ignorant  of  literature 
and  science.  In  the  midst  of  these  triumphs  the  Khaliph  Omar  was 
assassinated  by  a  slave  (a.  d.  643).  During  his  reign  of  ten  years  and 
a  half,  the  Saracens  could  boast  that  they  had  subdued  Syria,  Chaldasa, 
Persia^  and  Egypt ;  taken  thirty-six  thousand  cities,  towns,  and  castles  ; 
destroyed  four  thousand  Christian  churches,  fire  and  idol  temples,  and 
built  fourteen  hundred  mosques. 

Omar's  memory  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Soonnees, 
and  is  eqally  execrated  by  the  Sheeahs.  His  severity  and  simplicity, 
which  bordered  on  barbarism,  are  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  luxury 
and  magnificence  of  his  successors.  He  hsid  no  state  or  pomp,  he 
lived  in  a  mean  house  ;  his  mornings  were  spent  in  preaching  or  pray- 
ing at  the  mosque,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  to  be  found  in 
the  public  market-place,  where,  clothed  in  a  tattered  robe,  he  adminis- 
tered justice  to  all  comers,  directed  the  afifairs  of  his  increasing  empire, 
and  received  ambassadors  from  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  east. 
To  him  the  Arabs  are  indebted  for  the  era  of  the  Hejira ;  before  his  reign 
they  counted  their  years  from  such  epochs  as  wars,  famines,  plagues, 
remsurkable  tempests,  or  harvests  of  unusual  plenty.  He  was  the  first 
to  establish  a.  police  in  Medina  and  the  other  great  cities  of  the  empire. 
Bbfore  his  reign,  the  Arabs,  accustomed  to  lawless  independence,  would 
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admit  of  no  restraint,  and  the  immense  conquests  of  the  Saracens  had 
caused  such  a  concourse  of  strangers  in  the  seats  of  government,  that 
cities  became  nearly  as  insecure  places  of  residence  as  the  open  coun- 
try. Oniar  also  established  a  regular  system  of  pay  foi  soldiers  in  the 
field,  and  he  also  instituted  pensions  for  the  wounded  and  disabled  sol- 
diers ;  indeed  the  old  companions  of  Mohammed,  those  who  had  borne 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  beset  the  prophet  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  having  been  rendered  incapable  of  acquiring  fresb  plunder 
by  wounds  and  age,  would  have  perished  miserably  but  for  the  provis- 
ion which  Omar  made  for  their  support  in  their  declining  years. 

Omar,  by  his  wiU,  appointed  six  commissioners  to  elect  a  new  khap 
liph,  and  their  choice  fell  on  Otbman-ebn-Affan,  whose  pliancy  of  dis- 
position appears  to  have  been  his  chief  recommendation.  The  change 
of  their  sovereign  did  not  abate  the  rage  for  conquest  among  the  Sara- 
cens. They  ceased  to  limit  their  exertions  to  land ;  a  fleet  fitted  out  by 
Moawiyah,  the  governor  of  Syria,  subdued  tlie  island  of  C3rprus  (a.  o. 
647),  while  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  armies  penetrated  into  Armenia 
and  Nubia.  The  island  of  Rk>des  was  a  still  more  important  acquisi- 
tion :  it  yielded  to  Moawiy^  almost  without  a  struggle ;  its  celebrated 
Colossus  was  broken  to  pieces  and  sold  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded  nine 
hundred  camels  with  the  metal  that  it  contained.  Othman'd  weakness 
soon  rendered  him  odious  to  his  warlike  subjects.  The  Egyptian  army 
revolted,  and  marched  to.  besiege  him  in  Medina;  their  discontents 
were  appeased  for  a  time  by  the  exertions  of  Ali,  but  the  insurgents 
having  reason  to  suspect  that  the  khaliph  meditated  vengeance,  retraced 
their  steps,  and  murdered  him  in  his  palace  (a.  d.  656).  The  Koran, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Othman,  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  at  Da- 
mascus. 

Immediately  after  the  murder  of  Othman,  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in- 
law  of  the  prophet,  was  proclaimed  khaliph.  His  accession  was  the 
signal  for  disorders,  which  threatened  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  Saracenic 
empire.  His  old  enemy  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  Mohammed,  excited  a 
revolt  in  Arabia,  affecting  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Othman,  though  she 
had  more  than  consented  to  his  death ;  Moawiyah  headed  a  revoU  in 
Syria ;  and  the  turbulent  army  of  Egypt  set  their  sovereign's  authority 
at  defiance.  The  first  combat  was  against  the  partisans  of  Ayesha» 
who  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  she  herself  made  prisoner. 
Ali  not  only  spared  the  life  of  this  turbulent  woman,  but  assigned  her  a 
large  pension. 

Moawiy^  was  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy.  By  his  affected  zeal 
for  religion,  he  had  won  the  friendship  of  many  of  Uie  companions  of 
the  prophet,  while  his  descent  from  the  ancient  chiefs  of  Mecca  pro- 
cured the  support  of  many  who  had  yielded  reluctantly  to  the  sway  of 
Mohammed.  The  rival  armies  met  in  the  plains  of  Saffein,  on  the  west* 
em  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  more  than  ninety  days  were  spent  in 
undecisive  skirmishes.  At  length  Moawiyih,  finding  nis  forces  rapidly 
diminishing,  adopted  the  following  singular  expedient,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Amrd ;  he  ordered  a  copy  of  the  Koran  to  be  fixed  on  the  top 
of  a  pike,  and  directed  a  herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  presence  of  both 
armies,  that  he  was  willing  to  decide  all  differences  by  this  sacred  eod#. 
All's  soldiers  forced  him  to  consent  to  a  truoe ;  two  commissioiiezs  wero 
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chosen  to  regulate  the  articleB  of  peace ;  and.  Amrti,  who  appeared  on 
the  part  of  Moawiydhj  contrived  to  have  his  friend  proclaimed  khaliph. 
The  war  was  renewed^  but  no  decisive  battle  was  fought.  At  length 
sortie  enthusiasts  met  accidentally  at  Mecca  and  began- to  discuss  the 
calamities  that  threatened  the  ruin  of  Islaroism.  One.  of  them  remarked 
that  no  one  of  the  claimants  of  the  thrope  deserved  to  reign,  since  they 
had  jointly  and  severally  inflicted  great  sufferings  on  the  faithful,  and 
brought  religion  into  jeopardy.  Tluee  of  them  then  agreed  to  devote 
themselves  fot  the  public  good,  and  on  the  same  day  to  assassinate  Am* 
ni,  Moawiyah,  and  AH.  The  t^vo  former  escaped ;  Ali  became  a  vic- 
tim-(a.  D.  661),  and  Moawiydh,  without  much  resistance,  became  chief 
of  the  Saracenic  empire,*  and  founded  the  Ommiade  d3masty  of  khaliphs. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Mohammed,  a  little  before  his  last  illness, 
declared,  '*  The  khaliphate  will  not  last  more  than  thirty  years  after  my 
death  ;^'  if  this  prediction  was  not  devised  after  the  event,  it  was  singu- 
larly fulfilled  by  the  murder  of  his  nephew  and  son-in-law.  Ali's  mem- 
ory is  justly  venerated  by  the  Mussulmans ;  he  was  inferior  in  states- 
manship to  his  predecessors,  but  he  was  certainly  the  most  amiable  of 
the  khaliphs.  His  mildness,  placidity^  and  yielding  disposition,  which 
rendered  him  so  beloved  in  private  life,  were  however  fatal  to  htm  in  an 
age  of  distraction  and  civil  warfare.  His  family  continued  to  be  revered 
long  after  his  death ;  but  their  popularity  excited  the  jealousy  of  suc- 
ceeding khaliphs,  and  most  of  them  perished  by  open  violence  or  secret 
assassination.  The  martyrdom  of  Hassan  and  Hossein,  the  sons  of 
Ali,  is  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Sheeahs  of  India  and  Persia  with  great 
solemnity;  and  on  these  occasions  the  affecting  incidents  of  these 
events  are  so  vividly  represented,  that  travellers  would  suppose  the 
bursts  of  grief  they  witness,  to  be  caused  by  some  recent  and  over- 
whelming calamity. 

During  these  commotions  the  career  of  Saracenic  conquest  had  been 
suspended ;  but  under  the  Ommiade  d3masty  the  military  spirit  of  the 
Arabs  was  restored  to  its  former  strength.  Egypt  furnished  an  excel- 
lent key  to  southern  Europe  and  western  Africa.  Thrice  the  Saracens 
wet'e  compelled  to  abandon  their  enterprise  against  the  countries  west 
of  Egypt;  but  at  length  their  perseverance  wsus  crowned  with  success, 
and  the  creed  of  Mohammed  was  extended  through  northern  Africa  to 
the  shores  pf.the  Atlantic. 

Count  Julian,  a  Gothic  noble,  irritated  by  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived  from  his  sovereign,  Roderic,  invited  the  Saracens  into  Spain  (a. 
D.  710).  A  numerous  army  of  adventurers  crossed  the  straits,  and, 
aided  by  the  resentment  of  the  persecuted  Jew»,  subdued  the  entire 
peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  in  the  Asturian  mount- 
ains. Not  content  with  this  success,  the  Saracens  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  advanced  through  France  to  the  Loire :  th^  even  meditated 
a  plan  of  conquest,  which  woidd  have  subjected  all  Christendom  to  their 
yoke ;  they  proposed  to  conquer  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  then 
descending  the  Danube  to  exterminate  the  Greek  empire,  whose  capital 
they  had  already  twice  assailed.  The  valor  of  Charles  Martel,  who 
completely  defeated  the  Saracens  in  a  memorable  battle,  that  lasted 
seven  days  (a.  d.  732),  rescued  Europe  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke. 
His  grandson,  Charlemagne,  drore  the  Saracens  back  to  the  Ebro ;  and 
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Jiougb  tbey  subsequently  recovered  their  Spanish  pnmnces,  they  were 
forced  to  respect  the  Pyrenees  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom. 

The  revolution  which  transferred  the  khaliphate  from  the  descendants 
of  Moawiy^  to  the  posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed,  led  to 
th^  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  Mohammed,  the  grandson  of  Abbas, 
had  long  been  engaged  in  forming  a  party  to  support  the  rights  of  bis 
house,  and  from  his  obscure  residence  in  Syria,  sent  emissaries  into  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  to  secute  partisans  for  an  approaching 
struggle.  On  the  death  of  Mohammed,  his  son,. Ibrahim,  succeeded  to 
his  influence  and  hift  claims ;  he  s^nt  Abu  Moslem  as  the  representative 
of  his  party  into  Khorassan,  and  ther^  that  intrepid  warrior  for  the  first 
time  raisiBd  the  black  standard  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  From  this  time 
the  parties  that  rent  the  Saracenic  empire  were  distinguished  by  the 
colors  chosen  as  their  cognizance ;  black  was  the  ominous  badge  of  the 
Abbassides,  white  of  the  Ommiades,  and  green  of  the  Fatimites,  who 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  Mohammed,  through  Fatima,  the  daughter 
of  the  prophet  and  the  wife  oi  Ali.  Abdl  Abbas,  sumamed  Al  Saifah, 
or  the  Sanguinary,  overthrew  the  last  of  the  Ommiade  line  Qear  the 
river  Jab,  and  not  only  put  him  to  death,  but  massacred  all  the  princes 
of  his  family  whom  he  could  seize,  broke  open  the  sepulchres  of  all  the 
khaliphs  from  Moawiy^  downward,  burned  their  mouldering  contents, 
and  scattered  the  ashes  to  the  winds. 

Ninety  members  of  the  Ommiade  family  were  living  at<  Damascus 
after  their  isubmission,  under  what  they  believed  the  saife  protection  of 
Abdallah-£bn-Ali,  the  uncle  of  the  khaliph.  One  day,  when  they  were 
all  assembled  at  a  feast  to  which  they  hsul  been  invited  by  the  governor, 
a  poet,  according  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  presented  himself  be- 
fore Abdallah  and  recited  some  verses  enumerating  the  crimes  of  the 
house  of  Moawiyah,  calling  for  vengeance  on  their  devoted  heads,  and 
pointing  out  the  dangers  to  which  their  existence  exposed  the  house  of 
Abbas.  "  Crod  has  cast  them  down,*^  he  exclaimed ;  "  why  dost  not 
thou  trample  upon  them  ?" 

This  abominable  exhortation  fell  upon  willing  ears ;  Abdallah  gave 
ihe  signal  to  the  executioners  whoip  he  had  already  prepared,  ami 
ordered  the  ninety  guests  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  in  his  pres- 
ence. Whien  the  last  had  fainted  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
he  ordered  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying  to  be  piled  together,  and 
carpets  to  be  thrown  over  the  ghastly  heap.  He  then,  with  the  rest  of 
his  guests,  ascended  this  horrible  platform,  and  there  they  revelled  in  a 
gorgeous  banquet,  careless  of  the  groans  and  agony  below ! 

Abd-er-rahman,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  khaliph,  alone  escaped 
from  this  indiscriminate  massacre.  After  a  series  of  almost  incredible 
adventures,  he  reached  Spain,  where  the  Saracens,  fondly  attached  to 
the  memory  of  Moawiydh,  chose  him  for  their  sovereign,  and  he  thus 
became  the  founder  of  the  second  dynasty  of  the  Ommiade  khaliphs. 

This  example  of  separation  was  followed  by  the  Edhssites  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  the  Fatimites  and  Aglabites  of  eastern  Africa.  Bagdad, 
founded  by  Almansur,  became  £e  capital  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty. 
The  khaliphs  of  this  line  were  generous  patrons  of  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts,  especially  Harun-al-Rashid,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  his  son  Al  Mamdn.     The  love  of  learning  spread  from  Bag- 
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dad  into  the  other  Saracenic  countries ;  the  Ommiade  khaHphs  founded 
several  universities  in  Sp^in,  the  Fatimites  established  schools  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Mahonunedan  nations  were  distinguished  for  their  attainments 
in  physical  science,  while  Europe  remained  eujak  in  barbarisiti.  The 
Saracenic  empire  gradually  passed  from  splendor  into  weakness  ; .  the 
Turkish  mercenaries  employed  by  the  later  khaliphs  became  the  mas- 
ters of  their  sovereign ;  and  the  dignity,  after  being  long  an  empty  title, 
was  finally  abolished  (a.  p.  1258). 
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CHAPTER  IlL 

RESTORATION  OP  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE.   - 

f 

Section  I. — Th€  Life  of  Charlemagne. 

When  the  last  of  the  feeble  descendants  of  Clovis  was  dethroned  by 
Pepin^  France,  by  being  brought  into  close  connexion  with  the  See  of 
Rome,  became  the  most  prominent  state  in  Europe,  and  the  fbundatioa 
was  laid  for  the  system  of  policy  wiiich  has  since  prevailed  in  Europe^ 
by  the  union  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  with  the  most  exten- 
sive civil  power.  Many  circumstances  had  previously  conspired  to 
give  the  popes,  as  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  called  from  an  unknown 
period,  great  and  commanding  authority  over  the  Christian  nations  of 
the  West.  Among  the  most  influential,  was  the  extravagant  claim  to 
the  ancient  sway  of  the  Caesars,  gravely  urged  by  the  Byzantine  emptH 
rors,  wh^n  they  had  neither  means  nor  ability  to  support  their  preten 
sions.  Wearied  by  the  pride  arid  cruelty  pf  the  Greeks,  the  ItaUans 
supported  the  papal  power  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  imperial,  and  were . 
eager  to  have  the  bishop  of  Rome  recognised  as  head  of  the  Christian 
church,  to  prevent  the  title  from  being  usurped  by  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. T}ie  recognition  of  Pepin's  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
France  was  something  more'  than  a  mere  form :  it  was  a  ratification  of 
his  claims  by  the  'only  authority  that  was  respected  by  th&  nations  of 
western  Europe.  In  return,  Pepin  gave  .military  aid  to  the  popes,  in 
their  wars  with  the  Lombards,  and  openly  proclaimed  himself  tb^ 
champion  of  the  church.  The  French  king  intrusted  the  command  of 
the  armies  he  employed  in  Italy  to  his  you&ful  son,  Karl,  better  known 
by  his  French  name,  Charlemagne.  The  prince,  thus  early  brought 
into  public  life,  displayed  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  both  as  a  general 
and  a  statesman ;  he  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  subjugation  of 
Aquitaine,  and  deservedly  obtained  the  fame  of  adding  that  fine  provkiea 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Franks. 

Pepin  did  not  long  survive  this  acquisition ;  pcursuing  the  pemicioiib 
policy  which  had  already  proved  so  destnu^tive  to  the  preceding  d3mas- 
ty,  he  divided  his  dominions  between  his  sons  Charles  and  .Caorlomaa 
Their  mutual  jealousies  would  have  exploded  in  civil  War,  but  for  thb 
judicious  interference  of  their  mother  Bertha.  At  length  .Carlomaa 
died  suddenly ;  his  wife  and  children  fled  to  the  Lombards,  his  subjects, 
with  one  accord,  resolved  to  have  Charlemagne  for  their  sovereign,  aaA 
thus  the  French  mpriarchy  was  again  reunited  under  a.  single  head. 
The  protection  granted  to  the  family  of  Carloman  was  not  the  oniy 
ground  of  hostility  between  Charlenaagne  and  the;  Lombaxd  king  Desid 
eiius ;  Charlemagne  hfid  married,  and  afterward  repudiated,  that  maor 
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arch's  daughter ;  Desiderius  menaced  war^  but  had  not  the  means  of 
executing  his  threats  ;  Charlemagne  was  prevented  from  crossing  the 
Alps,  by  the  appearance  of  a  more  formidable  enemy  on  his  eastern 
frontiers. 

The  Saxons,  and  other  Germanic  tribes,  were  still  sunk  in  idolatry : 
they  frequently  devastated  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  Christian  Franks, 
and  showed  particular  animosity  to  the  churches  and  ministers  of  re- 
ligion. A  missionary,  St.  Libuinu^,  had  vainly  endeavored  to  convert 
the  Saxons  by  denouncing  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  against  their  idol- 
atry ;  irritated  by  his  reproaches,  they  expelled  him  from  their  country 
burned  the  church  erected  at  Daventer,  and  slew  the  Christians.  The 
general  convocation  of  the  Franks,  called  from  the  time^  of  meeUng  the 
Champ  de  Mai,  was  at  the  time  assembled  at  Worms  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Charles ;  its  members  Regarded  the  massacre  at  I)aventer  as 
a  just  provocation,  and  war  was  declared  against  the  Saxous.  As  the 
assembly  of  the  Champ  de  Mali  was  at  once  a  convention  of  the  estates 
and  a  review  of  the  military  power  of  the  Franks,  an  army  was  in  im* 
mediate  readiness :  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Rhine,  captured  their 
principal  fortresses,  destroyed  their  national  idol,  and  compelled  them 
to  give^hostages  for  their  future  good  conduct.  He  had  scarcely  re- 
turned home,  when  he  was  summoned  into,  Italy,  to  rescue  the  pope 
from  the  wrath  of  Desiderius,  who,  enraged  at  the  pontiff's  refusal  to 
recognise  the  claims  of  the  sons  of  Carloman,  had  actually  laid  siege 
to  Rome.  Like  Hannibal  in  ancient,  and  Napoleon  in  modem  times, 
Charlemagne  forced  a  passage  ov^r  the  Alps,  and  was  actually  de- 
scending from  the  mountains  before  the  Lombards  knew  of  his  having 
commenced  his  march.  Desiderius,  after  vainly  attempting  to  check 
the  Franks  in  the  defiles,  abandoned  the  field,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
Pavia.  The  city  was  taken  after  a  year's  siege  :  during  the  interval, 
Charlemagne  visited  Rome,  'and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  pope  and  the  citizens.  Soon  after  his  return  to  his  camp  Pavia- 
surrendered,  Desiderius  and  his  queen  were  confined  in  separate  mon- 
asteries, and  the  iron  crown,  usually  worn  by  the  kings  of  Lombardy, 
was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  French  monarch. 

The  Saxons  and  Lombards  made  several  vigorous  efforts  to  shake  off 
the  yoke,  but  their  insurrections  were  easily  suppressed ;  while,  how- 
ever, alarming  discontents  prevailed  in  both  nations,  Charlemagne 
was  involved  in  a  hew  and  perilous  war.  A  Saracenic  prince  sought 
refuge  in  the  French  court,  and  persuaded  the  monarch  to  lead  an  army 
over  the  Pyrenees.  The  frontier  provinces  were,  easily  subdued,  owing 
to  the  disputes  that  divided  the  Mohammedans  in  Spain.  Charlemagne 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Saracens  at  Saragossa,  but  before  he 
could  complete  his  conquest,  he  was  recalled  home  by  a  new  and  ^ore 
dangerous  revolt  of  the  Saxons.'  The  rear-guard  of  the  French,  com- 
manded by  the  gallant  Roland,  was  treacherously  assstiled  olh  its  return, 
by  the  Gascons,  in  the  defile?  of  Roncesvalles,  and  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed. The  celebrated  valley  of  Roncesvalles  is  the  line  of  commu- 
nication between  France  and  Navarre ;  the^  road  through  it  is  rugged 
and  tortuous,  with  narrow  gorges  between  steep  mountains.  While  the 
Franks  were  toiling  through  these  defiles,  the  Gascons  and  N^varrese 
formed  ambuscades  on  thejiumiiiits  of  the  mountains,  concealed  by  the 
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thkck  forests  with  wliich  they  abound.  After  the  greater  part  of  A.9 
army  had  passed,  the  mountaineers  suddenly  rushed  down  the  steeps, 
fell  upon  the  rear-guard,  and  the  divisions  intrusted  with  the  charge  of 
the  baggage.  The  Franks  were  surprised  but  not  disheartened ;  t]|;ie7 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  vainly  tried  to  cut  their  way  to  the 
main  body ;  but  the  assailants  had  the  advantage  of  a  light  equipment 
and  a  favorable  position ;  the  whole  of  the .  rear-guard  was  cut  off,  and 
the  baggage  plundered  before  Charlemagne  knew  that  they  were  en- 
dangered i  and  the  mountaineers  disappeared  so  rapidly  with  their 
booty  that  all  pursuit  was  unavailing.  Such  was  the  battle  of  Ronces- 
valles,  which  nas  been  strangely  exaggerated  and  misrepsesented  by 
writers  of  romance. 

But  though  the  legendary  account  of  Roncesvalles  ^contains  a  very 
small  portion  of  truth,  it  is  not  devoid  of  historical  importance,  because 
there  never  was  a  history  which  possessed  wider  influence  than^his  ro- 
mantic tale.  It  was  by  singing  the  song  of  Roland  that  the  Normans 
were  encouraged  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  French  inspired  to 
their  most  glorious  deeds.  We  must  therefore  give  an  abstract  of  the 
ancient  tradition. 

According  to  the  legend,  Charlemagne,  in  a  war  which  lasted  more 
than  seven  years,  had  nearly  completed  the  conquest  of  Spain.  >  The 
Moorish  monarch,  whom  the  romancers  are  pleased  to  d;e8ignate  Mar- 
siles,  in  dread  of  total  ruin  held  a  council  of  his  principal  emirs  and 
nobles,  who  unanimously  recommended  'him  to  conciliate  Charles  by 
immediate  submission.  A  Saracen  ambassador,  with  the  uaual  incon* 
sistency  of  romance,  is  said  to  have  been  pitched  close  to  the  Spanish 
marches,  and  he  addressed  the  monarch  in  the  following  words :  "  Grod 
protect  you !  Behold  here  are  presents  which  my  master  sends  ;  and  he 
engages  if  you  withdraw  from  Spain  to  come  and  do  you  homage  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle." 

Charlemagne  summoned  his -twelve  paladins  to  council,  to  deliberate 
on  this  offer.  Roland  strenuously  opposed  entering  into  any  terms  with 
an  infidel,  and  declared  that  it  was  their  duty  to  rescue  Spain  from  the 
dominion  of  the  cr^cent,  and  place  it  under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 
Two  of  the  paladins,  however,  Ganelon  and  the  duke  Naimes,  main- 
tained that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  chivalry  to  refuse  grace  to  a 
conquered  enemy.  Charlemagne,  who  in  the  romances  is  represented 
as  a  perfect  model  of  knightly  courtesy,  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  the 
friends  of  peace,  and  inquired  which  of  hi^  peers  would  undertake  to 
return  with  the  ambassador,  and  bear  back  a  suitable  reply  to  the  king 
Marsiles.  Ganelon  proffered  his  services,  but  Roland  contemptuously 
declared  him  unfit  for  such  a  duty,  and  offered  himself  in  his  steady 

A  warm  debate  arose  in  the  council ;  Ganelon,  irritated  by  the  scorn 
with  which  Koland  treated  his  pretensions,  and  indignant  at  some  im- 
putations on  his  fidelity  and  courage,  said  angrily  to  his  rival,  "  Take 
care  that  some  mischief  does  not  overtake  you."  Roland,  among  whose 
virtuous  qualities  rboderation  can  not  be  enumerated,  replied,  '*  Go  to^ 
you  speak  like  a  fool !  We  want  men  of  sense  to  carry  our  messages ; 
if  the  emperor  pleases,  I  will  go  in  your  place."  In  great  irritation 
Ganelon  replied,  *<  Charles  is  commander  here ;  I  submit  myself  to  bis 
wOl."    At  these  words  Roland  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter  ' 
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but  this  act  of  discourtesy  so  offended  the  rest  of  the  paladins,  thai 
with  one  voice  they  recommended  Ganelon  as  the  mpst  suit  ible  ambas- 
sador to  be  sent  to  Marsiles. 

'iTie  Saracenic  ambassador  had  received  private  information  of  the 
angry  dit^cussion  which  had  taken  place  in  the  imperial  council.  Afi 
he  returned  to  his  court,  he  took  cv^  opportunity  of  reminding  Gane- 
lon  of  the  insult  he  had  received,  and  though  he  did  not  immediately  suc- 
ceed, he  certainly  weakened  the  paladin's  loyalty,  and  led  him  secretly 
to  deliberate  on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  revenge  by  means  of  trea- 
son. At  his  first  interview  with  Marsiles,  he  maintained  the  pride  and 
dignity  of  a  French  chevalier.  "  Charles  is  now  old,'*  said  the  Moorish 
monarch,  "he  must  be  close  upon  a  hundred  years  of  age ;  does  he  l^ot 
think  of  taking  some  repose?"  Ganelon  firmly  replied,  "No!  no! 
Chaises  is  ever  powerful ;  so  long  as  he  has.  round  him  the  twelve  peers 
of  France,  but  particularly  Oliver  and  Roland',  Charles  need  not  fear  a 
living  man.**  Subsequent  conversations,  however,  enabled  the  Moorish 
monarch  to  work  upon  Ganelon's  cupidity,  and  his  jealousy  of  Roland, 
so  effectually,  that  he  agreed  to  supply  him  with  such  information  as 
would  enable  him  to  cut  off  the  rear  of  the  Christian  army,  when  it  re- 
turned to  Roncesvalles,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Ganelon  returned  to  the  Christian  camp,  and  informed  the  emperor 
that  Marsiles  had  consented  to  become  his  vassal,  and  pay  him  tribute. 
Charles  immediately  gave  orders  that  the  army  should  return  to  France ; 
he.  took  the  command  of  the  van  in  person ;  the  rear-guard  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  baggage  and  plunder,  followed  at  a  little  distance 
through  the  passes  of  Roncesvalles. 

In  the  meantime  Marsiles  had  collected  an  immense  army,  consisting 
not  merely  of  his  own  subjects,  but  of  nutnerous  auxiliaries  from  Bar- 
bary,  Morocco,  and  the  wild  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  According 
to  the  instructions  of  Ganelon,  he  sent  large  detachments  of  hi^  men  to 
occupy  the  woods  and  mountains  which  overhung  "  the  gloomy  Ronces- 
valles' strait." 

When  the  Christians  were  involved  in  the.  pass,  they  w^re  suddenly 
attacked,  at  the  same  moment,  in  front,  flank,  and  rear.  Oliver  clam- 
bered up  a  tree  in  order  to  disfcover  the  number  of  the  enei^iy.  Per- 
ceiving that  their  hosts  were  vastly  superior  to  the  French,  he  called 
out  to  Roland,  "  Brother  in  arms !  the  pagans  are  very  numerous,  and 
we  Christians  are  few  ;  if  you  sounded  your  horn  the  emperpr  Charles 
would  bring  us  succor."  Roland  replied,  "  <3rod  forbid  that  my  lineage 
should  be  dishonored*  by  such  a  deed !  I  will  strike  with  my  good 
sword  Durandel ;  and  the  pagans  falling  beneath  my  blows,  will  discover 
that  they  have  been  led  hither  by  their  evil  fate."  "  Sound  your  horn, 
eo.npanion  in '  anns  !"  reiterated  Oliver ;  "  the  enemies  hem  us  in  on 
every  side."  "  No !"  repeated  Roland,  our  Franks  are  gallant  warriors ; 
they  will  strike  heavy  blows,  and  cut  through  the  host  of  the  foul  pay- 
nim."  He  then  prepared  his  troops  for  action.  Archbishop  Turpin, 
perceiving  that  the  fight  would  be  desperate  and  bloody,  commanded  all 
the  soldiers  to  kneel,  and  join  in  a  general  confession  Of  faith,  after 
which  he  bestowed  upon  them  absolution,  and  his  episcopal  benedic- 
tion. ' 

The  Christians  made  a  gallant  defence;  but  numbers  finally  tri- 
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nmpbed  over  yalor.  '''Down  went  many  a  noble  crest;  cloven  was 
many  a  plumed  helmet.  The  lances  were  shivered  in  the  grasp  of 
Christendom's  knights,  and  the  swords  dropped  from  their  wearied 
arms."  Turpin,  OJiver,  and  Roland,  still  survived,  and  faintly  main- 
tained, the  fight.  At  length,  Roland  turning  to  Oliver,  exclaimed,  "J 
will  sound  my  horn,  Charles  will  hear  us,  and  we  may^yet  hope  again 
to  see  our  beloved  France."  ''Oh!  shame  and  disgrace,"  answered 
Oliver, "  why  did  you  not  sound  when  first  I  asked  you  ?  The  best  war- 
riors of  France  have  been  sacrificed  -to  your  temerity :  we  must-  die 
with  them !"  Turpin,  however,  insisted  that  the  horn  should  be  blown 
as  a  signal  to  the  en^eror ;  and  Roland  blew  such  a  blast,  that  the 
blood  spurted  from  his  mouth,  and  his  wounds,  opened  afresh,  poured 
forth  torrents.  Charles,  though  thirty  leagues  distant,  heard  the  sound, 
and  said,  "  Our  men  are  engaged  at  disadvantage ;  we  must  haste  to 
their  assistance."  "  I  do  not  believe  it,"  replied  the  traitor  Granelon, 
and  dissuaded  the  emperor.  Roland  once  more,  with  his  dying  brei^h. 
rung  a  wailing  blast  from  the  horn.  Charles  knew  the  character  of  me 
sound.  "  Evil  has  come  upon  us,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  those  are  the  dy- 
ing notes  of  my  nephew  Roland  !"  He  hastily  returned  to  Roncesval- 
les ;  but  Roland,  and  all  his  companions,  lay  dead  upon  the  plain,  and 
the  emperor  could  only  honor  their  corpses  with  Christian  burial. 

Such  are  the  salient  points  in  the  old  romance,  on  which  the  song 
of  Roland  is  founded.  So  late  as  the  close  of  tire  fifteenth  century 
the  narrative  was  received  as  an  historical  fact ;  and  when  John,  king 
of  France,  a  little  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Poictiers^  reproached  his 
nobles  tiiat  there  were  no  Rolands  to  be  found  in  his  army,  an  aged 
knight  replied,  '*  Sire,  Rolands  would  not  be  wanting,  if  we  cOuld  find 
a  Charlemagne." 

The  devastations  of  the  Saxons,  which  recalled  Charlemagne  from 
Spain,'  exceeded  anything  which  Europe  had  witnessed  since  the  days 
of  Attila.  Witikind,  prince  of  Westphalia,  wad  the  leader  of  this  dan- 
gerous revolt ;  he  had  united  his  countrymen  into  one  great  national 
confederacy,  and  long  maintained  a  desperate  struggle  against  the 
whole  strength  of  the  French  monarchy.  He  was  at  length  irretrieva- 
bly routed,  and  submitting  to  the  conqueror,  became  a  Christian.  Sev- 
eral minor  revolts  in  bis  extensive  dominions  troubled  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  but  he  queUed  them  all,  and  secured  the  tranquillity  of 
Germany,  both  by  subduing  the  Saxons,  and  destro3ang  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  barbarous  Avars  who  had  settled  in  Hungary.  The  brief 
intervals  of  tranquillity  were  spent  by  this  wise  monarch  in  Extending 
&e  blessings  of  civilization  to  his  subjects,  by  establishing  schools, 
and  patronising  science  and  literature.  In  these  labors  he  was  assisted 
by  Alcuin,  an  English  monk,  the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  his 
age.  Such  was  the  fame  of  the  French  monarchy  at.  this  time,  that 
embassies  came  to  the  court  from  the  most  distant  contemporary  sover- 
eigns. The  most  remarkable  was.  that  sent  from  the  renowned  Hanin- 
er>  RasUd,  khaliph  of  Bagdad ;  among  the  presents  they  brought  were 
some  beautiful  pieces  of  clock-work,  which  were  regarded  as  something 
almost  mkaculous  in  western.  Europe,  where  the  mechanical  arts  were 
still  in  their  infancy. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  glories,  Charlemagne  was  alarmed  by  the 
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appearance  of  a  new  enemy  on  the  coasts  of  France,  whose  incnr- 
sions,  thongh  repelled^  filled  the  monarch's  prescient  mind  with  sad 
bodings  of  future  danger.  These  were  the  Northmen,  or  Normans, 
pirates,  from  the  distant  shores  of  Scandinavia,  whose  thirst  of  plun- 
der was  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  revenging  the  wrongs  that  theii 
idolatrous  brethren,  the  SaiEons,  had  endured.  At  their  first  landing  in 
France,  they  had  scarcely  time  to  comihit  any  ravages,  for  they  fled  on 
the  news  of  the  dreaded  king's  apfiroach.  Charlemagne  saw  their  de- 
parting ships  without  exultation ;  he  burst  into  tears,*  and  predicted 
that  these  **  sea-kings"  would  soon  prove  a  dreadful  scourge  to  southern 
Europe. 

'  Probably  about  the  same  time  that  Charles  was  excited  by  the  ^ 
pearance  of  these  pirates,  whose  ferocity  and  courage  he  had  learned 
to  dread  during  his  expeditions  itito  the  north  of  Germany,  three  ships 
of  a  similar  character  to  those  described,  entered  one  of  the  harbors 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Britain,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Anglo-uSaxons  had  established  their  dominion  over  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  and  given  it  the  name  of  Angle^Land,  or  England. 

Here  the  sight  of  the  strange  ships  produced  the  same  doubts  as  in 
France.  The  Saxon  graf,  or  magistrate  of  the  district,  proceeded  to 
the  shor^  to  inquire  who  these  strangers  were,  and  what  they  wanted. 
The  foreigners,  who  had  just  disembarked,  attacked  hioi  and  his  escort 
without  provocation,  slew  them  on  the  spot,  pillaged  the  neighboring 
houses,  and  then  returned  to  their  vessels.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
it  was  discovered  that  these  pirates  were  the  Danes,  or  Normans, 
names  with  which  the  ears  of  Anglo-Saxons  were  destined  soon  to 
form  a  terrible  familiarity. 

Soon  afler  the  retreat  of  the  Normans,  Charlemagne  was  induced  to 
visit  Italy,  both  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Beneventum,  and 
to  rescue  Pope  Leo  from  his  insurgent  subjects.  He  succeeded  in  both 
enterprises,  and  the  grateful  j^ntiff  solemnly  crowned  his  benefactor 
Emperor  of  the  West.  A  project  was  soon  afler  formed  for  re-es- 
tablishing the  ancient  Ronian  empire,  by  uniting  Charlemagne  to  the 
Byzantine  empress,  Irene,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  factions  of 
Constantinople ;  the  degraded  Greeks  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the 
vigorous  administration  of  such  a  sovereign  as  the  restorer  of  the 
Western  Empire. 

Charlemagne  intended  to  divide  his  dominions  equally  between  hia 
three  sons ;  but  two  of  them  died  while  the  arrangements  were  in 
progress,  and  Liouis,  the  weakest  in  mind  and  body,  became  sole  heir 
to  *Uie  en^pire.  His  claims  were  solemnly  recognised  in  a  national 
assembly  of  the  Frank  nobility,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  soon  afler  which, 
the  .emperor  died,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  mdversally 
lamented  throughout  his  extensive  dominions. 

*  Tl^e  monk  of  St.  Oall  tells  us,  that  when  Charlemagne  was  asked  the  came 
of  these  tears,  he  replied,  ^'  My  faithful  friends,  do  you  inquire  why  I  weep  thus 
bitterly  7  Assuredly  it  is.  not  that  I  dread  any  annoyance  to  myself  fvom  the  pi* 
racy  of  thos^  wretclies ;  but  I  am  deeply  affected  to  find  that  they  have  dared  to 
visit  these  coasts  even  in  my  lifetime ;  and  yiolent  grief  overwhelms  me,  when  1 
look  forward  to  the  evils  they  wiU  inflict  on  my  subjects." 
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Section  1L— -Decline  and  FcM  of  1he>  Carhvingian  Dynasty. 

The  Wefttem  Empire,  established  by  Charlemagne,  extended  from 
the  Ebro  in  the  west  to  the  Elbe*  and  Raab  in  the  east,  and  from  the 
dutchy  of  Beneventum  and  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  river  Eyder,  which 
separated  the  Grermanic  tribes  from  the  Scandinavian  hordes,  or,  as 
they  began  about  this  time  to  be  called,  the  Danes  and  Normans.  It 
consequently  included  all  ancient  Gaul,  a  great  portion  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  several  islands  in  the  Mediterraneah,  especially  Corsica,  Sar- 
dinia, ai\dthe  Baleares,  western  and  northern  Germany,  with  a  consid- 
erable part  of  Pannohia,  or  Hungary.  No  other  Eiiropean  power 
could  compete  with  that  of  the  Franks ;  the  monarchies  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia,  were  not  yet  foutided ;  Eng- 
land was  still  divided  by  the  Heptarchy ;  the  \  Saracenic  empire  in 
Spain  was  distracted  by  civil  commotions,  and  the  Christian  kingdom 
of  the  Asturias  was  barely  struggling  into  existence ;  finally,  the  By- 
zantine-empire was  sunk  into  hopeless  lethargy,  and  Qwedits  continued 
elistence' only  to  the  decay  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  amoiig  the  Arabs, 
after  the  seat  of  the  Kbaliphate  was  removed  to  Bagdad.'  But  the  cop- 
tinuation  of  an  empire  including  so  many  nations  essentially  different 
in  interests,  habits,  and  feelings,  required  a  superior  genius  in  the  sov- 
ereign. Loui^  the  Debonnaire,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne; 
was  deficient  in  every  quality  that  a  ruler  should  possess ;  foolish, 
weak,  and  superstitious,  he  could  not  make  himself  befoved,  and  he 
failed  to  inspire  fear.  Yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  his  queen,  Her- 
mengarde,  Louis  sanctioned  the  murder  of  his  nephew  Bernard,  and 
forced  the  three  natural  sons  of  Charlemagne  to  assume  the  clerical 
tonsure,  by  which  they  were  for  ever  prevented  from  taking  a  share  in 
temporal  afiairs.  These  crimes  had  scarcely  been  committed  when 
Louis  became  the  victim  of  remorse.  Unable  to  stifle  the  reproaches 
of  conscience,  he  appeared  before  the  general  assembly  of  bis  sub- 
jects, and  publicly  cdnfessed  that  he  had  been  deeply  criminal  in  con- 
senting to  the  murder  of  Bernard,  and  in  forcing  his  brothers  to  enter 
religious  orders ;  he  humbly  besought  pardon  from  all  present,  solicited 
the  aid  of  their  prayers,  and  undertook  a  solemn  penance.  This 
strange  scene  rendered  Louis  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects ; 
some  doubted  his  sincerity,  others .  qu«istioned  his  motives,  but  all 
believed  this  public  confession  a  needless  sacrifice  of  tftie  royal 
dignity. 

Louis  chose  for  his  secpnd  wife,  Judith,  the  daughter  of  a  Bavarian 
count.  His  three  s6ns  were  indignant  at  a  marriage  which  threatened 
to  produce  new  sharers  in  their  inheritance,  but  nearly  four  years 
elapsed  without  any  appearance  of  such  an  event.  At  length  the  .em- 
press gave  birth  to  a  child,  afterward  known  as  Charles  the  Bald,  who 
was  popularly  said  to  be  the  son  of  her  unworthy  favorite,  Bernard, 
count  of  Barcelona.  The  three  former  sons  of  Louis  not  only  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  new  brother,  but  took  up  arms  to  force  their  father 
to  dismiss  his  niinisters  and  divorce  his  wife.  After  a  desultory, war 
Louis  prevailed  t>ver  his  rebellious  children,  but  the  fatigues  of  cam- 
paigning broke  down  his  feeble  constitution,  and  put  an  end  to  his  in- 
glorious life.    The  seeds  of  discord  were  thickly  sown  during  his  lifoi 
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ihey  were  forced  into  maturity  after  his  death  by  his  unwbe  distribution 
of  his  dominions  between  his  three  sons. 

Scarcely  had  Louis  been  laid  in  the  graye»  when  his  BOifis  Louis  the 
Germanic  and  Charles  the  Bald  took  up  arms  against  their  elder 
brother  Lothaire,  and  engaged  him  in  a  general  battle  at  FoQfenay, 
whiph  proved,  fatal  to  the  flower  of  the  ancient  Frank  nobility  (a.  d. 
841).  After  a  desultory  war,  the  brothers  finally  agreed  on  a  partition 
of  the  empire,  by  which  Lothaire  obtained  Italy,  and 'the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  France;  Loui^  received  His  father's  Germanic  dominions; 
and  to  Charles  were  assigned  the  provinces  of  France  west  of  the 
Saone  and  the  Rhone,  together  with  the  Spanish  marches  (a.  d.  84^). 
Thus  Charles  the  Bald  may  he  ^considered  as  the  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy  properly  so  called,  for  hitherto  the 'sovereigns  of  the  Franks 
were  Germans  in  language,  customs,  country,  and  blood.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  jdetail  the  petty  revolutions  in  the  family  of  Charlemagne; 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  empire  was  momentarily  reunited  under 
Charles  the  Fat,  younger  son'  of  Louis  the  Grennanic  (a.  d.  884),  but 
he  being  deposed  by  his  subjects,  its  dissolution  became  inevitable ; 
from  its  fragments  were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  with  the  states  of  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  Navarre. 

These  neW  states  owed  their  origin  less  to  th^  disputes  that  con- 
vulsed the  Cailovingian  family  than  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
nobles,  which  had  been  increasing  rapidly  from>  the  death  of  jCharle- 
magne..  The  titles  of  duke  and  count  were  not  in  that  age  merely 
honorary;  they  conferred  nearly  despotic  sway  over  ihe  provinces. 
The  great  feudatories  of  the  crown  were  invested,  not  merely  with  the 
administration  of  justice  and  regulation  of  poUce  in  their  respective 
districts,  but  had  also  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  direction  of 
the  revenue.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  union  of  such  different  and  im- 

Eortant  departments  of  government  in  a  single  person  must  necessarily 
ave  been  dangerous  to  royal  authority,  and  constantly  tempted  ambi- 
tious nobles  to  proclaim  their  independence.  Charlejnagne  saw  this 
evil,  and  endeavored  to  abate  the  danger  by  dividing  the  great  dutchies 
into  several  counties ;  but  in  the  civil  wara  among  his  posterity,  rival 
competitors,  to  secure  the  support  of  powerful  fe,udatories,  offered  the 
restored  dutchies  as  tempting  bribes,  and  further  weakened  themselves 
by  alienating  the  royal  domains  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  church. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  impolicy,  the  dukes  and  counts  contrived-  to 
make  their  dignities  hereditary ;  and  this  dangerous  innovation  was  not 
only  sanctioned  by  Charles  the  Bald,  but  extended  to  all  fiefs  (a.  d. 
877),  in  a  parliament,  held  at  Chiersi,  toward  the  close  of  his  reign. 
The  principle  of  inheritance,  thus  introduced,  may  be  regarded  as  Uie 
foundatioh  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  source  of  the  calamitous  warsr 
between  rival  nobles  which  .convulsed  all  central  and  southwestern 
Europe. 

The  Normans,  like  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  were  a  branch  of  the 
great' Teutonic  race;  but  the  conversion  of  the  latter  to  Christianity 
was  viewed  by,  their  brethren  of  the  north  as  an  act  of  treason  against 
the  national  religion  of  Germany,  and  their  indignation  was  still  farther 
exasperated,  by  the  tales  -^of  wrong  and  suffering  related  by  the  crowds 
of  idolatrous  Saxons,  who  fled  to  £he  isles  of  the  Baltic  from  the  merci- 
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less  persecutions  of  Chademagne.  The  maritime  Teutones  from  the 
earliest  ages  were  distinguished  by  their  hardihood,  their  ardent  passion 
for  adventure,  and  their  contempt  of  death.  They  navigated  the  dangerous 
seas  of 'the  north  with  more  courage  and  freedom,  than  thiB  Greeks  and 
Romans  exhibited  in  the  Mediterranean ;  they  did  not  despair  when  they 
lost  sight  of  land ;  they  did  not  come  to  anchor  when  clouds  obscured  the 
stars.  On  board  eveiy  vessel  there  was  a  cast  of  hawks  or  ravens,  and 
when  the  adventurers  were  niteertain  in  w;hat  direction  the  land  lay,  they 
let  loose  one  of  the  birds,  knowing  that  he  would  make  with  instinctive  sa- 
gacity for  the  nearest  coast,  and  by  his  flight  they  steered  their  course. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  the  Normans  became  fonniidable 
Bs  pirates  to  western  Europe :  they  particularly  infested  the  coast  of  Brit- 
ain, Ireland,  and  France.  Their  leaders  assumed  the  proud  title  of  sea- 
kings,  though  the  limits  of  each  royalty  did  not  extend  beyond  the  deck  of 
a  single  vessel,  aiid  all  superiority  was  at  an  eiid  when  the  expedition  was 
over.  A  sea-king  nad  only  to  announce  his  intention  of  undertaking  some 
huccaneering  enterprise,  and  he  was  sure  to  find  crowds  of  adventurous 
youth  ready  to  volunteer  their  services  as  his  associates.  Whither  the 
adventurous  sea-king  would  'steer,  provided  that  there  appeared  a 
reasonable  chance  of  plunder,  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
him  and  his  associates.  They  effected  a  landing  when  least  expected ; 
no  mercy  was  shown. to  age  or  sex,  the  fate  of  those  who  subnfiitted  or 
resisted  was  alike,  but  the  special  objects  of  their  vengeance  were  the 
clergy  and  the  churches,  because  they  ^regarded  themselves  as  the 
avengers  of  the  insults  offered  to  Odin,  and  of  the  persecutions  with 
which  Christian  sovereigns  afflicted  their  worshippers  in  their  domin- 
ions. Sir  Walter  Scott  has  drawn  the  character  of  an  ancient  sea-king 
with  so  much  poetic  force  and  historic  truth,  that  the  extract  will  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  further  description. 

"  Count  Witikind  came  of  a  regal  strain, 
And  roved  with  his  Norsen^en  the  land  and  the  main ; 
Wo  to  the  realms  which  he  coasted !  for  there 
Was  shedding  4>f  blood  and  rending  of  hair>  ' 

Rape  of  maiden  and  slaughter  of  priests- 
Gathering  of  ravens  and  wolves  to  the  feast  1 
When  he  hoisted  his  staftdard  black. 

Before  him  was  battle,  behind  hiin  wrack :  -'       •  - 

And  he  burned  the  churches,  that  heathen  Bane, 
To  light  his  band  to  their  barks  again. 

On  Erin's  shores  was  his  oiitmge  known. 
The  winds  of  France  had  his  burners  blown ; 
Little  was  there  to  plunder,  yet  still 
His  pirates  had  forayed  on  Scottish  hill ; 
But  upon  merry  England's  coast, 
More  frequent  he  sailed,  for  he  won  the  most. 
So  far  and  wide  his  ravage  they  knew, 
'   If  a  sail  but  gleamed  white  'gainst  the  welkin  blue 
Trumpet  and  fugles  to  arms  did  call, 
Burghers  hastened  to  man  the  wall ; 
Peasants  fled  inland  his  fury  to  scape. 
Beacons  were  lighted  on  headland  lind  cape ; 
Bells  were  toUed  olit,  and  aye  as  they  rung 
Fearful  and  faintly  the  gray  brothers  sung, 
'  Save  us,  St.  Mary,  from  flood  and  from  fire. 
From  famine  and  pest,  and  Count  Witikind's  ire.'  * 
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Thierry  lias  collected  the  principal  characteristics  of  a  sea-king  from 
ihe  Icelandic  sagas.  "  He  could  goveni  a  vessel  as  the^  good  rider 
manages  his  horse,  running  over  the  oars  while  they  were  in  motion. 
He  would  throw  three  javelins  to  the  mast-head  and  catch  them  alter- 
nately in  his  hand  without  once  missing.  Equal  under  such  a  chief, 
supporting  lightly  their  voluntary  Bubmission,  and  the. weight  of  their 
coat-of-mail,  which  they  promised  themselves  would  soOn  be  exchanged 
for  an  equal  iveight  of  gold,  the  pirates  held  their  course  gayly,  as  their 
old  songs  express  it,  along  the  track  of  the  swans.  Often  were  their 
fragile  barks  wrecked  and  dispersed  by  the  north  sea-storm,  often  did 
the  rallying  sign  remain  unanswered,  but  this  neither  increase4  the 
carets  nor  diminished  the  confidence  of  the  survivors,  who  laughed  at 
the  wind  and  waves  from  which  they  had  escaped  unhurt.  Their  song 
in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  was : — - 

**  The  force  of  the  storm  helps  the  arms  of  our  sowers, 
The  hurricane  is  carrying  us  the  way  which  we  should  go.** 

Nearly  all .  the  information  which  we  possess  respecting  these  for- 
midable pirates  is  derived  from  the  sagasy  oi^  songs  of  the  Skalds  ;  these 
singular  compositiqns  are  unlike  any  other  form  of  literature,  they  are 
records  of  adventure  in  verse  or  measured  prose,  in  which  no  notice  is 
taken  of  historical  events,  and  no  regard  paid  to  chronology. 

The  Skalds,  or  bards,  were  more  honored  by  the  Scandinavians  than 
their  priests ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  had  any  regular  sacer- 
dotal easte,  or  order.  Some  of  their  heroes  prided  themselves  on  de- 
fying the  gods  themselves ;  thus  Gauthakor,  when  asked  his  religion, 
by  Olaf  the  saint,  who  was  anxious  to  introduce  Christianity  among  his 
countrymen,  replied :  **  My  brothers  in  arms  and  t  are  neither  Chris- 
tians nor  pagans.  We  have  no  faith  but  in  our  arms,  and  our  strength 
to  vanquish  our  enemies,  and  those  we  h^ve  ever  found  sufficient."  So 
far  was  the  character  of  a  pirate  or  Vikingar  from  being  disgraceful, 
that  it  was  eagerly  sought  by  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  was  only 
accorded  to  those  who  had  given  distiiiguished  proofs  both  of  their 
bravery  in  battle  and  their  skill  in  navigation.  An  ancient  law  enacted, 
that  a  man  in  order  to  acquire  glory  for  bravery,  should  attack  a  single 
enemy,  defend  himself  against  two,  and  not  yield  to  three,  but  that  he 
might  without  disgrace  fly  from  four. 

Every  king,  whether  of  sea  or  land,  had  a  chosen  band  of  champions, 
called  Kempe  ;  warriors  pledged  to  the  personal  service  of  their  chief, 
and  whose  only  hope  of  advancement  arose  from  the  performance  of 
some  exploit,  which  common  fame,  and  the  songs  of  the  Skalds,  might 
spread  over  the  north. 

Each  sea-king  laid  down  the  rules  for  the  government  of  his  own 
champions,  and  fame  was  assigned  to  him  whose  regulations  were  the 
most  strict  and  rigorous.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  Half,  and  Iliorolf,  the 
sons  of  a  Norwegian  king,  both  devoted  themselves  to  maritime  adven- 
ture, or,  in  plain  terms,  to  piracy. 

Hiorolf  collected  a  great  number  for,  ships,  which  he  manned  with 
volunteers  of  every  kind  both  of  serfs  and  freemen ;  he  was  defeated  in 
all  his  expeditions.  On  the  other  hand  his  brother  Half  had  only  one 
ship,  but  Ids  crew  were  all  picked  men.    They  were  at  first  but  twenty- 
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three  in  number,  all  descended  from  kings ;  the  troop  was  subsequently 
increased  to  sixty. 

To  obtain  admi38ion  into  the  company,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
champion  should  liflnp  a  large  stone  which  lay  in  the  front  of  Halfs 
residence,  and  which  could  not  be  moved  by  ^e  force  of  twelve  or- 
dinary men.  These  champions  were  forbidden  to  take  women  and 
children,  to  seek  a  refuge  during  a  tempest,  or,  to  dress'  their  wounds 
before  the  battle  was  ended.  Eighteen  years  Halfs  band  carried  ter- 
ror to  all  the  shores  of  western  Europe.  '  Finally,  wheA  the  sea-king 
was  returning  to  enjoy  the  wealth  he  had  acquired,  his  vessel,  over-  / 
laden  with  plunder,  appeared  on  the  point  of  j^inking  within  sight  of  the 
Norwegian  shore.  The  brave  crew  immediately  drew  lots  to  deter- 
mine who  should  throw  themselves  into  the  sea,  for  the  purpose'  of 
saving  their  chief  and  the  cargo ;  those  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  instantly 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  shore,  while  the  vessel  relieved  of  the 
weight  reached  the  harbor  in  safety. 

Sometimes  these  warriors,  like  Uie  Malays  in  Java,  were  seized  with 
a  kind  of  phrensy,  either  arising  fVom  an  excited  imagination,  or  from  the 
use  of  stimulating  liquors.  In  this  st^te  they  were  called  ^^  herstrker^' 
a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sagas.  While  under  the  influence 
of  this  madness,  the  champions  committed  the  wildes:t  extravagances ; 
they  danced  about,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  struck  indiscriminately  at 
friends  and  foes,  destroyed  their  own  property,  and  like  the  mad  Orlando 
waged  war  against  inanimate  nature,  tearing  up  rocks  and  trees. 
Sivald,  king  of  Sweden,  had  five  sons,  all  of  whom  became  b^serker ; 
when  the  fit  was  on  them  they  used  to  swallow  burning  coals  and  throw 
themselves  into  the  fire.  They  apd  their  father  were  slain  by  Halfdan, 
whom  Sivald  had  previously  dethroned,  the  nation  having  become  im- 
patient of  the  extravagances  of  the  frantic  princes.  Halfdan  had  a 
contest  with  another  berserker,  named  Hartben,  who' came  to  attack 
him .  accompanied  by  twelve  champions.  Hartben  was  a  formidable 
pirate,  but  when  the  fit  was  on  him  it  was  as  much  as  his  twelve  com- 
panions could  do  to  prevent  him  devastating  everything  around  him. 
Halfdan  challenged  the  pirate  and  his  entire  crew.  Such  an  insult  ^o 
infiamed  Hartben,  that  he  was  immediately  seized  with  a  fit  of  phrensy, 
dipping  which  he  killed  six  of  his  companions  ;  he  rushed  against  the 
king  with  the  remaining  six,  but  the  pirates  were  slain,  by  the  irresist- 
ible blows  of  the  mace  of  Halfdan. 

The  sons  of  Amgrim,  king  of  Helegoland,  the  most  celebrated  pirates 
of  their  age,  are  described  as  suffering  severely  from  the  herserk  mad- 
ness ;  when  under  its  influence  they  slaughtered  their  crews  and  de- 
stroyed their  shipping:  sometimes  they  landed  on  desert  places  and 
vented  their  fury  on  the  stpcks  and  stones.  After  the  fit  was  over  th^y 
lay  quite  senseless  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

A  sea-king  rarely  condescended  to  the  blandishments  of  courtship. 
If  he  heard  x)f  any  noble  or  royal  damsel  celebrated  for  beauty,  he  at 
once  demanded  her  from  her  father,  and  if  refused*  equipped  a  vessel 
to  take  her  away  by  force,  fie  generally  brought  away,  if  success- 
ful, her  dowry  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  coidd  boast  of  a  double 
victory. 

A  Swedish  pirate  named  Gunnar,  having  heard  the  Skalds  c<elehrate 
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the  cbanns  of  Moalda,  a  Norwegian  princess,  sent  to  her  father  Reg- 
nald  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  fair  lady's  hand.  Regnald  rejected 
such  a  suitor  with  scorn,  but  aware  of  the  consequences  of  a  refusal, 
he  made  instant  preparations  for  defence.  Before  marching  against 
the  pirates,  he  had  a  cavern  hollowed  out  in  the  mpuntains,  within 
which  he  concealed  the  princess  and  his  choicest  treasures,  leaving  her 
a  proper  supply  of  provisions.  Scarcely  were  his  arrangements  com- 
pleted than  the  fierce  Gunnar  appeared  off  the  coast ;  Regnald  met  the 
pirates  on  the  shore,  a  desperate  battle  ensued,  and  the  king  was  slain. 
After  his  victory  Gunnar  sought  out  the  place  where  Moalda  was  con- 
cealed, and  carried  away  the  princess  with  her  treasures  to  Sweden. 
A  second  and  a  third  conquest  of  this  kind  ofleli  followed  the  first,  for 
polygamy  was  sufiiciently  common  ainong  these  adventurers.  The 
ladies  themselves  could  not  view  with  indifierence  heroes  who  risked 
their  lives  to  obtain  their  hands,  and  whose  exploits,  immortalized  by 
the  Skalds,  were  sung  in  all  the  islands  and  in  all  families. 

t^rance  sufiered  most  severely  from  their  hostilities  ;  their  light  barks 
ascended  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Garontie,  and  the  Rhone,  carrying 
fire  and  sword  into  the  very  centre  of  the  kingdom.  Most  of  the  prin- 
c^)al  cities  were  laid  waste  ;  Paris  itself  was  thrice  taken  and  pillaged ; 
and  the  Fxench,  at  length  losing  all  couj^ge,  refused  to  jneet  the  north- 
ern warriors  in  the  field,  but  purchased  their  retreat  with  large  bribes. 
This  remedy  was  necessarily  as  inefficacious  sts  it  was  disgraceful,  for 
it  stimulated  the  barbarians  to  fresh  incursions  in  the  assured  hope  of 
gain.  Nor  were  the  Normans  regardless  of  permanent  conquests ; 
Ruric,  a  leader  of  their  adventurous  bands,  founded  the  Russian  mon- 
archy toward  the  close  of  the  ninth  century ;  Icelanjl  was  colonized, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  subdued,  at  a  still  earlier  period  ;  and 
the  northern  and  western  islands  of  Scotland  were  successively  occu- 
pied as  convenient  stations  for  their  piratical  navies.  Finally,  they  ob- 
tained fixed  establishments  in  France ;  the  province  of  Neustria,  now 
called  Normandy,  was  ceded  to  Rolf  or  RoUo,  the  chief  of  alarge  horde 
of  these  northern  pirates,  by  Charles  the  Simple  (a.  d.  912)  ;  the  prov- 
ince gained  great  advantages  by  the  exchange,  for  Rollo  becoming  a 
Christian,  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Robert,  and  applied  himself 
with  equeal  diligence  and  success  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  new 
subjects. 

Charles  also  ceded  to  Rollo  all  the  pretensions  of  the  crown  to  that 
part  of  Brittany  which  no  longer  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings 
of  France,  and  Rollo  came  to  the  borders  of  his  new  province  to  per- 
form liege  homage  and  confirm  the  articles  of  peace.  The  Nprman 
swore  allegiance  to  Charles,  who  in  return  presented  his  daughter  to 
the  adventurer^  and  gave  him  the  investiture  of  Neustria.  The  French 
prelates,  who  assumed  the  regulation  of  the  ceremonials  employed  on 
all  solemn  occasions,  had  introduced  the  degrading  prostrations  of  the^ 
Orientals  into  the  forms  of  European  homage ;  they  now  informed 
Rollo  that  afteif  receiving  a  gift  of  so  much  value,  he  should  on  his 
bended  knees  kiss  the  feet  of  the  king.  "  Never,"  replied  the  haughty 
barbarian,  "  will  I  bend  my  knees  before  another  mortal — never  will  I 
kiss  the  foot  of  man."  As  the  prelates,  however,  were  urgent,  lie  -or- 
dered bne^  of  his  soldiers  to  perform  the  -  ceremony  in  his  stead.     The 
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soldier  adyancing,  rudely  seized  the  foot  of  Charles,  and  by  a  sudden 
jerk  threW  the  monarch  on  the  ground.  The  Normans  who  witnessed 
the  transaction,  applauded  their  comrade's  insolence,  while  the  French 
nobles  deemed  it  prudent  to  conceal  their  indignatioQ.  The  ceremony 
was  continued  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  the  several  Norman  lords 
took  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance,  afler  which  the  king  returned  to  Laon. 
He  had  choseA  this  city  for  his  capital,  because  Paris  was  include4  in 
the  fief  of  one  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown. 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  Neustria  put  an  end  to  the  sys- 
tem of  piracy  and  plunder  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  devasta- 
ted western  Europe  ;  the  repetition  of  pillage  had  so  wasted  Germany, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  that  the  plunder  to  be  acquired  no  longer  repaid  the 
hazards  of  an  expedition,  and  as  war  was  no  longer  profitable,  RoUo 
resolved  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  To  prevent  the  future  incur- 
sions of  his  countrymen,  he  fortified  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  restored 
the  walls  of  the  cities,  and  kept  his  subjects  in  constant  military  train- 
ing. Under  Rollo  the  feudal  system,  which  had  been  slowly  forming, 
received'  its  full  development ;  immediately  after  his  baptism,  he  divi- 
ded the  lands  of  Neustria  among  his  principal  followers,  to  each. of 
whom  he  gave  the  title  of  count,  and  these  counts  subdivided  the  land 
among  their  doldiers.  The  Normans  displayed  the  same  ardor  in  cul- 
tivating their  new  estates  which  they  had  formerly  shown  in  devasta- 
ting them ;  the  peasants  resumed  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  *,  the 
priests  restored  their,  ruined  churches  ;  the  citizens  resumed  their 
trading  occupations ;  strangers  were  invited  from  every  country  to  cul- 
tivate the  waste  lands :  and  the  most  rigorous  laws  were  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  person  and  property.  Robberies  were  so  efficiently 
checked,  that  Rollo,  as  a  bravado,  hung  up  a  golden  bracelet  in  a  forest 
near  the  Seine,  which  remained  untouched  for  three  years. 

While  the  Normans  devastated  the  coasts,  central  Europe  was  devas- 
tated by  the  Hungarians,  or,  as  they  called  themselves,  the  Magyars, 
who  extended  their  ravages  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Germany  simered 
most  froD)  their  hostilities,  and  was  the  longest  exposed  to  their  fury. 
These  incursions^  to^  which  must  be  added  occasional  enterprises  of  the 
Sclavoniand  and  Saracens,  destroyed  the  political  iustitutions  that 
Charlemagne  bad  formed,  and  threw  Christendom  back  into  the  b^rbax- 
ism  from  which  it  had  just  begun  to  emerge.  England,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Alfred,  for  a  brief  space  preserved  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion; he  expelled  the  Normans  from  the  island  (a.  d.  887),  restored 
the  ancient  seminaries  of  learning,  and  founded  new  schools.  But  his 
glorious  reign  was  followed  by  fresh  calamities  ;  the  Danish-Norman» 
reappeared  in  England,  and  spread  trouble  and  desolation  throughout 
the  country. 

From  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  royal  authority  rapidly  de- 
^  clined  in  France,  while  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords  constantly  in- 
creased. The  dukes  and  counts,  usurping  regal  rights,  raised,  on  thd 
slightest,  or  without  any  provocation,  the  standard  of  revolt :  the  king9| 
to  gaiii  some,  and  secmre  the  allegiance  of  others,  abandoned  U>  tbei^ 
successively  the  most  valuable  royal  domains  and  privileges,  until  tba 
Cariovingian  mbnarchs,  so  far  from  being  able  to  counterbalance  th* 
power  of  the  nobility,  were  unable  to  support  the  expenses  of' their  owik 
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courts.  A  change  of  dynasty  was  thus  rendered  inevitable,  and  the 
throne  was  certain  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  most  powerful  or  most  daring 
of  the  npminal  vassals.  This  event,  which  had  been  long  foreseen, 
took  place  on  the  death  of  Louis  the  Sluggard,  the  last  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  .d3masty,  who  died  without  issue  at  the  early  age  of  twenty 
Ta.  d.  987).  Hugh  Capet  possessed  already  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom :  he  was^ount  of  Paris ^  duke  of  France  and  Neustria,  while  his 
brother  Henry  held  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy.  It  was  not  difficult  for  so 
powerful  a  noble  to  form  a  party,  by  whose  favor  he  was  invested  with 
the  title,  after  having  long  enjoyed  the  power  of  royahy  (a.  d.  987). 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  late  king's  uncle,  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
his  hereditary  rights  ;  but  he  was  betrayed  to  his  rival  by  the  bishop 
of  Laon,  and  ended  his  days  in  prison.  Hugh  became  the  founder  of 
the  Capetian  dynasty  in  Frarice,  a  branch  of  which  still  retains  posses 
sion  of  that  ^rown.  But  for  many  years  after  the  accession  of  Hugh 
Capet,  France  was  an  aristocratic  republic  rather  than  a  itionarchy,  for 
the  royal  authority  was  merely  nominal.  The  domains  of  the  count  of 
Paris  were  indeed  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  thus  the  Capetians  hadr 
greater  territorial  possessions,  and  consequently  greater  influence,  than 
Qie  Carlovingians.  But  the  peers  of  France,  as  the  great  feudatories 
were  called,  still  preserved  their  indepiendence :  and  their  tacit  assent 
te  Hugh's  usurpation  was  an3rthing  rathef  than  a  recognition  of  his  au* 
thohty. .  In  the  south  of  France,  Languedoc,  no,  notice  was  taken  of 
Hugh's  elevation  ;  and  the  inhabitants  for  many  years  dated  their  public 
acts  by  the  nominal  rei^s  of  the  children  of  Charles  of  Lorraine. 

Section  III. — The  Foundation  of  the  Germanic  Empire* 

From  the  first  foundation  of  the  Germanic  empire  by  the  treaty  of. 
Verdun,  the  royal  authority  was  extremely  limited,  and  Louis,  its  mon- 
arch, was  obliged  to  swear  in  a  national  assembly,  held  at  Marone 
(a.  d,  85I)y  that  "  he  would  maintain  the  states  in  all  their  rights  and 
privileges."  His  youngest  son,  Charles  the  Fat,  was  deposed  by  his 
subjects  ;  and  Arnold,  the  natural  son  of  Prince  Carloman,  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  throne.  The  custom  of  electing  emperors  was  thus  es- 
tablished in  Germany,  and  it  continued  almost  to  our  own  times.  Ar- 
nold was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis ;  the  states  chose  Conrad,  duke 
of  Franconia,  as  his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
kitig  of  France,  the  legitimate  heir  male  of  the  Carlovingians.  On  the 
death  of  Conrad,'  the  states .  elected  Henry,  sumamed  die  Fowler,  as 
his  successor  (a.  j>,  91^),  the  first  of  the  Saxon  dynasty  of  kings  and 
emperors. 

Henry  I.,  by  his  civil  and  military  institutions,  raised  Germany  to 
the  highest  rank  among  the  states  of  Europe.  Profiting  by  the  intes- 
tine commotions  of  France,  he  conquered  the  province  of  Lorraine, 
which  he  divided  into  two  dutchies,  that  of  Upper  Lorraine,  or  the 
Moselle,  and  that  of  Lower  Lorraine,  or  Brabant.  The  former  retained 
the  name  of  Lorraine  ;  it  was  long  governed  by  the  family  of  Gerard, 
duke  of  AlsacOi  whose  descendants  obtained  the  Germanic  empire  ir 
the  eighteenth  century.  Brabant  was  assigned  to  Godfrey,  count  of 
Louvain,  whose  descendants  retained  it,  wi&  the  title  of  duke,  until,  on 
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the  failure  of  male  heirs,  it  passed  by  marriage  iato  the  hands  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  thus  found  means  to  render  themselves  masters 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  Netherlands.  Henry  successfully  repelled  the 
mvasions  of  the  Sclavonians  and  Htmgarians  *,  by  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  he  freed  the  Germans  from  the  disgraceful  tribute  with  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  these  barbari- 
ans, and  the  memory  of  his,  rictoiy  was  annually  commemorated  by  a 
grateful  people  for  several  succeeding  centuries i 

The  great  merits  of  Heniy  secured  the  election  of  his  son  Otho  to 
the  Germanic  throne.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  frequent  revolts  of 
the  powerful  feudatories  ;  their  faction  and  insubordination  effectually 
prevented  him*  from  giving  his  subjects'  a  code  of  laws,  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition  ;  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  leave  some  more  fortunate  sovereign  to  gather  the  laurels  of 
a  legislator.  One  incident  will  serve  to  mark  the  character  of  the  age 
better  than  any  labored  dissertation.  During  one  of  the  national  as- 
semblies or  diets,  it  was  debated  ''  whether  children  could  inherit  the 
property  of  their  fatherd  during  the  lifetime  of  .their  grandfuthers." 
After  a  long  discussion,  in  which  the  point  became  more  obscure  than 
ev^r,  it  was  gravely  resolved  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  a 
duel.  An  equal  number  of  combatants,  chosen  on  both  sides,  entered 
the  lists  ;  the  champions  of  the  children  prevailed,  and  thenceforward , 
the  law  of  inheritance  was  considered  to  be  fixed. 

Italy  had  been  raised  into  a  kingdom  after  the  partition  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty,  and  several  of  its  princes  had  taken  the  imperial  title  ; 
but  the  government  of  these  feeble  rulers  exposed  the  peninsula  to 
dreadful  calamities  ;  it  was  harassed  by  the  private  wars  of  the  nobles, 
and  devastated  by  invasiohs  of  the  Hungarians  and  Saracens.  Ade- 
laide, the  widow  of  Lothaire,  king  of  Italy,  menaced  with  the  loss  of 
het  dominions  by  Berenger,  or  Berengarius  the  Younger,  supplicated 
the  aid  of  Otho,  -and  her  request  was  strenuously  supported  by  Pope 
John  XII.  (a.  d.  951).  Otho  passed  into  Italy,  conquered  several  of 
the  strongest  cities,  and  gave  his  hand  in  marriage  to  the  queen  whofn 
he  had  come  to  protect.  Berenger  was  permitted  to  retain  the  crown 
of  Italy  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  Otho  ;  but  the  tyranny  and 
faithlessness  of  this  prince  excited  such  commotions,  that  the  Grermaa 
sovereign  was  once  more  summoned  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  united 
entreaties  of  the  Itahan  princes  and  prelates.  Otho  entered  Italy  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  his  rival  could  not  resist ;  he  marched  directly 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  (a.  d. 
962).  The  pope  revived  in  his  favor  the  imperial  title,  which  had  been 
thifity-eight  years  in  abeyance,  proclaimed  lum  Augustus,  crowned  him 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  acknowledged  him  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church.  But  the  pontiffs  gratitude  was  not  of  long  duration ;  enraged 
by  the  emperor's  remonstrances  against  his  vicious  courses,  he  took 
advantage  of  Otho's  absence  in  pursuit  of  Berenger  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  Adelbert,  the  son  of  his  ancient  enemy,  to  form  a  secret  league  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  Italy. 

Otho  heard  the  intelligence  of  John's  treachery  with  great  indigna- 
tion; he  returned  to  Rome,  held  a  council,  in 'which  Uie  pope  was 
accused  of  the  moat  scandalous  inunonditiesy  and  on  his  lefpsal  to 
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c^pear,  he  was  condemned  as  contamacions,  deposed,  and  a  new  pon* 
tiff,  Leo  YIIL,  elected  in  his  stead.  All  Italy,  as  far  as  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  extended^  thus  fell  mider  the  sway  of  the 
Germans  ;  there  were  only  some  maritiiQe  places  in  Lower  Italy  which, 
with  Apulia  and  Calabria,  still  remained  subject  to  the  Greeks.  Otho 
transmitted  this  kingdom,  with  the  imperial  dignity,  to  his  successors 
on  the  German  throne';  but  from  his  reign  to  that  of  Maximilian  L,  no 
prince  took  the  title  of  emperor  until  he  had  been  consecrated  by 
the  pope.  Maximilian  designated  himself  "Emperor  Elect"  (a.  d. 
1508),  and  his  example  was  followed  by  his  successors  down  to  om 
times.  '   - 

Otho  I.  died  after  a  prosperous  reign  (a.  d.  975),  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Otho  II.  His  reign  was  occupied  in  sanguinary  wars, 
which  harassed  Germany  and  Italy.  Otho  having  married  th^  Greek 
{Nrincess  Theophania,  claimed  the  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  as 
her  dowry.  After  a  tedious  struggle,  the  emperor  was  mortally  woupd- 
ed  by  a  poisoned  javelin  in  a  battle  with  the  Greeks  (a.  d.  983).  His 
des^  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  indignation  at  the  joy  which 
Theophania  showed  for  the  victory  of  her  countrymen,  though  it  was 
obtained  over  her  own  husband. 

Otho  III.,  when  elected  successor  to  his  father,  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age;  ambitious  rivals  prepared  to  dispute  his  title,  but  the 
affection  of  the  Germans  for  his  famity  enabled  him  to  triumph. over  all 
opposition.  His  authority  was  more  fiercely  questioned  in  Italy,  where 
Crescentius,  an  ambitious  noble,  became  such  a  favorite  with  the  Roman 
populace,  that  he  deposed  Pope  Gregory,  and  gave  the  pontifical  digni- 
ty to  John  XVI.  Otho  hastened  to  Italy,  captured  Rome,  and  put  both 
Crescentius  and  John  to  death.  These  severities  did  not  quell  th^  tur- 
bulence of  the  Italians  ;  fresh  insurrections  soon  comp>elIed  the  empe- 
ror to  return  to  the  peninsula,  where  he  was  poisoned  by  the  widow  of 
Crescentius,  whom  he  had  seduced  under  a  promise  of  marriage  (a.  d. 
1002).     He  died  without  issue. 

After  some  competition,  the  electors  chose  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
descended  from  the  Ot^ios  in  the  female  line,  emperor  of  the  West. 
His  reign  was  disjturbed  by  repeated  insurrections,  both  in  Germany 
«nd  Italy ;  he  succeeded  in  quelling  them,  but  was  so  wearied  by  these 
repeated  troubles,  that  he  seriously  designed  to  abdicate  and  retire  into 
a  monastery.  The  clergy  took  advantage  of  his  piety  and  liberality  to 
extort  frpm  him  several  rich  donations,  which  proved,  in  an  after  age« 
the  cause  of  much  evil.  His  death  (a.  d.  1024)  put  an  end  to  the  Sax* 
OB  dynasty. 

Conrad  11.,  duke  of  Franconia,  being  chosen  by  the  electors,  united 
the  kingdoHi  of  Burgundy,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Aries,  to  the" empire. 
But  this  was  sa  acquisition  of  little  real  value ;  (he  great  vassals  of  the 
kingdom,  the  counts  and  bishops,  preserved  the  authority  they  had 
usurped  in  their  respective  districts,  leaving  the  emperors  a  merely 
nominal  sovereignty.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  high  authority  pos- 
sessed by  the  Burgundian  lords,  induced  the  Qernian  nobles  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  same  prerogatives.  The  power  of  the  clergy  was  in- 
orensiiig  even  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  nobles,  for  they  extorted 
fteah  privHeges  and  grants  isom  every  successive  sovereign ;  Coiiml» 
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who  was  naturally  of  a  generous  disposition,*  impoverished  the  state  by 
imitating  ihe  unwise  liberality  of  his  predecessors.  Italy,  during  this 
reign  and  that  oif  Conrad's  son  and  successor,  Henry  III.,  continued  to 
be  distracted  by  rival  factions -;  but  Henry  was  an, energetic  supporter 
of  the  imperial  authority ;  he  deposed  duree  rival  popes,  who  claimed 
succession  to  St.  Peter  at  the  same  time,  and  gave  the  pontifical  chair 
to  a  German  prelate,  Clement  II.'  He  even  e;cacted  an  oath  from  the 
Romans,  that  they  wouM  never  elect  a  pope  without  having  previously 
received  the  imperial  sanction.  .The  imperial  power,  wielded  by  an 
energetic  monarch  like  Henry,  was  still  formidable,  but  its  resources 
were  exhaiisted  ;  and  when  a  feebler' sovereign  attempted  to  exercise 
the  sway  over  ihe.  church  which  his  father  had  held,  he  found  the  papacy 
stronger  than  the  empire. 

The  great  struggle  between  the  papal  and  imperial  ppwer  began  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  long  minority,  for  he  succeeded  his 
father  when  only  five  years  old,  necessarily  weakened  the  influence  of 
the  sovereign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  of  Europ^,.at  tbis 
crisis,  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  policy  of  the  popes.  The  Saxon 
line,  restored  in  England  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  had  lost. its  nation- 
ality :  Edward  conferred  the  chief  ecclesiastical  dignities  of  his  king- 
dom on  foreigners, or  persons  remarkable  for  their  foreign  attachments; 
and  thus  thdse  who  wielded  the  power  of  the  church  in  the  island,  were 
more  like  missionaries,  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  a  distant  see,  than 
clergymen,  attentive  only  to  their  ilocks.  In  Spain',  the  new  provinces 
wrested  from  the  Moors,  when  the  unity  of  their  empire  was  destroyed 
by  the  subversion  of  the  Ommiade  khsdiphs,  became  closely  attached 
to  the  Roman  see.  The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Norway,  Poland, 
Russia,  and  the  other  northern  states,  gave  additional  vigor  to  the  papal 
power ;  for  the  Northerns,  with  alt  the  zeal  of  new  converts,  became 
eager  to  prove  their  sincerity  by  some  enterprise  in  support  of  the  pon- 
tiff, whom  they  regarded  as  the  great  director  of  their  faith. 

But  the  most  potent  allies  obtained  by  the  church  were  the  Normans 
of  England  and  Italy.  William,  the  natural  son  of  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy;  had  been  nominated  heir  of  thq  English  throne  by  Edward 
he  Confessor,  who  had  no  right  to  make  any  such  appointment.  .Har- 
old, the  son  of  Godwin, ^earl  of  Kent,  was  the  favorite  of  the  English 
people,  and  it  was  generally  known  that  he  would  be  elected  to  the 
throne  on  the -death  of  the  confessor.  Unfortunately  Harold's  brother 
was  detained  as  a  hostage  in  Normandy,  and  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  King  Edward,  he  crossed  the  sea  in  order  to  obtain  his  deliverance. 
The  vessel  in  which  the  Saxon  chief  crossed  the  channel  Was  wrecked 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  and,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom 
of  the  age,  the  court  of  Ponthieu  seized  upon  the  shipwrecked  strangers, 
and  threw  them  into  prison,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  large  ransom. 
Harold  and  his  companions  appealed  to  Duke  William,  who  procured 
their  liberation,  and  invited  th^m  to  his  court.  A  grand  council  of  the 
Norman  prelates  and  nobles  was  then  convoked,  in  whose  presence 

*  Many  remarkable  anecdotes  are  related  of  Conrad's  generosity  i  one  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  A  gentletnan  having  lost  his  leg  in  the  imperial  service,  Conrad 
crdered  that  his  boot  should  be  filled  with  gold  coins,  to  deuay  the  expenlBes  of  his 
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William  required  Harold  to  swear  that  he  would  support  with  all  his 
might  William's  succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  so  soon  as  a  ya- 
cancy  should  he  created  by  the  death  of  Edward.  Harold's  life  was  in 
ihe  duke's  power,  and  he  consented  to  take  the  oath,  secretly  resolving 
to  violate  its  obligations.  But  an  artifice  was  employed,  wluch,  in  that 
superstitious  age^  was  supposed  to  give  the  oath  such  sanctity  as  to  ren- 
der its  violation  an  inexpiable  crime.  By  the  duke's  orders,  a  chest 
was  secretly  conveyed  into  the  plaoe  of  meeting,  filled  with  the  bones 
and  relics'  of  the  saints  most  honored  in  the  surrounding  country,  and 
covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold.  A  missal  was  laid  upon  the  cloth,  and 
at  William's  summons  Harold  came  forward  and  took  the  required  oath, 
the  whole  assembly  joining  in  the  imprecation,  "  So^help  you  God,  at 
his  holy  doom."  When  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  cloth  of  gold 
was  removed,  and  Harold  shuddered  with  superstitious  horror  when  he 
found  that  his  oath  had  been  taken  on  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

On  Edward's  death,  Harold,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  elected  king  by  the  English  nobles  and  peojde ;  but  the  papal 
clergy  refused  to  recognise  his  title,  the  pope  issued  a  bull  excommuni- 
cating Harold  and  his  adherents,  which  he  sent  to  Duke  William, 
accompanied  by  a.  consecrated  banner,  and  a  ring,  said  to  have  con- 
tained one  of  St.  Peter's  hairs,  set  under  a  valuable  diamond.  Thus 
supported  by  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  period,  Willia,m  found 
no  difficulty  in  levying  a  numerous  army^  with  which  he  passed  over 
into  England.  The  fate  of  tlie  kingdom  was  decided  by  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  in  which  Harold  and  his  bravest  soldiers  fell.  William  found 
little  difficulty  in  completing  the  conquest  of  England,  into  which  he 
introduced  the  inheritance  of  fiefs,  and  the  severities  of  the  feudal  law. 
He  deprived  the  native  English  nobles  of  their  estates,  which  he  shared 
among  his  own  needy  and  rapacious  followers,  and  he  treated  his  new 
subjects  with  more  than  the  cruelty  that  barbarous  conquerors  usually 
display  toward  the  vanquished. 

About  the  same  time,  some  Norman  adventurers  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  southern  Europe.  The  prov- 
inces that  compose  it  were  shared  among  the  Lombard  feudatories 
of  the  empire,  die  Greeks,  and  the  Saracens,  who  harassed  each  other 
with  mutual  wars.  About  a  hundred  Normans  landing  on  the  coast 
(a.  d.  1016),  offered  their  services  to  the  Lombard  princes,  and  dis- 
played so  much  vdlor,  that  they  obtained  from  the  duke  of  Naples  a 
grant  of  territory,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Averaa.-  Encouraged  by 
Sieir  success,  Tancred,  with  another  body  of  Norman  adventurers,  un- 
dertook the  conquest  of  Apulia,  which  was  completed  by  his  son,  Robert 
Guiscard.  This  warrior  subdued  Calabria  also,  and  took  the  title  of 
duhe  of  both  provinces.  To  secure  his  possessions,  he  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  pope,  securing  to  the  pontiff  homage,  and  an  annual 
tribute,  on  condition  of  receiving  investiture.  Nicholas  H.,  who  then 
filled  the  chair,  of  St,  Peter,  willingly  ratified  a  treaty  by  which  the 
papacy  gained  important  advantages,  at  the  price  of  an  empty  title  ;  he 
Stimulated  Guiscard  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Sicily  also,  an  enter- 
prise in  which  that  adventurer  completely  succeeded.  Thus,  at  the 
moment  that  the  papacy  was  about  to  struggle  for  power  with  the  em 
pire,  the  former  had  been  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  powerful 
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allies  and  vassals,  while  tlie  latter  bad  given  away  the  greater  part  of 
Its  strength  by  the  alienation^  of  its  domains,  to  gratify  the  churcn,  or  to 
win  the  favor  of  feudatories  whose  influence  was  already  formidable. 

Section  IV. — State  of  the  East  from  the  Establishment  to  the  Overthrow  of 

ike  KhaliphcAe. 

» 

The  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  elev* 
enth  centiuries,  is  little  better  than  atissue  of  usurpation,  fanaticism,  and 
perfidy.  "  Externally  surrounded  by  foes,  superior  in  numbers,  in  dis- 
cipline, and  in  valor,  it  seemed  as  if  ^ts  safety  was  guarantied  by  cow- 
aidice,  and  its  security  confirmed  by  defeat.  Internally  were  at  work 
all  the  causes  that  usually  efiectxthe  destruction  of  states :  dishonor  and 
profligacy  triumphant  in  the  palace  ;  ferocious  bigotry,  based  at  once  on 
entiiiusiasm  and  hypocrisy,  ruling  the  church  ;  civil  dissensions,  equally 
senseless  and  bloody,  distracting  the  state;  complete  demoralization 
pervading  every  rank,  from  the  court  to  the  cottage ;  so  that  its  exist- 
ence seemed  owing  to  the  antagonising  eflect  of  the  causes  that  singly 
produce  the  tuin  of  empires."  In  the  tenth  century  these  causes  seemed 
to  have  reached  their  consummation ;  emperor  after  emperor .  perished 
by  poison',  or  the  dagger  of  the  assassin ;  •  parricide  and  fratricide  were 
crimes  of  such  ordinary  occurrence,  that  they  ceased  to  excite  feelings 
of  horror  or  disgust.  Theological  disputes,  about  questions  that  pass 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  a  jealous  rivalry  between  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  «nd  the  pope  of-  Rome,  produced  a  division  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  churches,  which  the  disputes  respecting 
the  Bulgarians  aggravated  *  into  a  formal  schism.  -  These  barbarians 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  Greek  and  Latin  missionaries ;  the 
patriarch  and  ^e  pope  contended  for  die  patronage  of  the  new  ecclesi- 
astical establishments ;  the  Greeks  prevailed  in  the  contest,  and  forth- 
with banished  tiieir  Latin  adversaries,  while  the  court  of  Rome  took  re- 
venge by  describing  tbe  Greeks  as  worse  than  the  worst  of  the  heathen. 
A' brief  display  of  vigor  by  Nicephorus,  Phocus,  and  John  Zimisces,- 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  forming  permanent 
establishments  within  sight  of  Constantinqple.  But  Zimiscesi  was  poi- 
soned at  the  very  moment  when  his  piety,  courage,  and  moderation,  had 
averted  impending  ruin,  and  promised  to  restore  some  portion  of  the 
empire's  former  strength  and  former  glory.  His  feeble  successors 
swayed  the  sceptre  with  unsteady  hands,  at  a  time  when  the  empire 
was  attacked  by  the  fiercest  enemies  it  had  yet  encountered,  the  Nor- 
mans in  Sicily,  and  the  Seljukian  Turks  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  names  Turk  and  Tartar  are  loosely  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions  which  ancient  authors  included  under  the  designation  of 
Scythia.  Their  uhcivilized  tribes  possessed  the  countries  north  of  the 
Caucasus  and  east  of  the  Caspian,  from  the  river  Oxus  ,to  the  wall  of 
China :  hordes  issuing  from  these  wide  plains  had  frequently  devastated 
the  empire  of  Persia,  and  more  than  once  placed  a  new  race  of  sover- 
eigns on  the  throne.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  eighth  century  that 
they  were  themselves  invaded^  in  turn ;  the  Saracens,  in  the  first  burst 
of  their  enthusiasm,  passed  the  Oxus,  subdu'ed  Kharasm  and  Transox- 
*aiiay  and  imposed  the  religion  and  law  of  Mohammed  on  a  race  of 
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warriors  more  fiery  and  zealous  thaa  themselves. .  Soon  after  die  es  • 
tal>lishment  of  the  khaliphate  at  Bagdad,  the  Saracenip  empire  began  to 
be  dismembered,  as  we  have  already  stated,  and  the  kHaliphs,  alarmed 
by  the  revolt  of  their  armies,  and  surrounded  only  by  subjects  devoted 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  began  to  intrust  the  guard  of  their  persons  and 
their  capital  to  foreign  mercenaries.  Al  Moutas^em  was  Uie  first  who 
levied  a  Turkish  army  to  protect  his  state9  (a.  d.  833) ;  and  even  during 
his  reign,  much  inconvenience  was  felt  from  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
soldiers  unconnected*  with  the  soil. they  were  employed  to  defend.  The 
evil  went  on  daily  increasing,  until  the  emirs,  or  Turkish  commanders, 
usurped  all  the  real  authority  of  the  state,  leaving  to  the  khaliphs  the 
outward  show-  and  gewgaws  of  sovereignty,  with  empty  titles,  whose 
pomp  was  increased  as  the  authority  they  pretended  to  represent  was 
diminished.  The  revolution  was  completed  in  the  reign  c^  Al  Khadi 
(a»  d.«936)  ;  hoping  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  he  created 
a  new  minister,  caued  the  Emir-al-Omra,*  to  whom  far  greater  powers 
were  given  than  ha^  been  intrusted  to  the  ancient  viziers.  This,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  aggravated  the  evil  it  was  designed  to  pre* 
vent.  The  family  of  the  Bowides,  so  called  from  thieir  ancestor  Buydb, 
usurped  this  high  office  and  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad ;  the  khsdiph 
was  deprived  of  all  temporal  authority,  and  was  regarded  simply  as  the 
chief  Imin,  or  pontiff  of  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  khaliphate,  when  t  new  horde  from  the  in- 
terior of  Turkest&n  appeared  to  change  th^  entire  face  of  Asia.  This 
horde,  deriving  its  name  from  Seljiik,  one  of  its  most  renowned  chiefs, 
was  invited  to  cross  the  Oxus  by  the  Ghaznevidf  sultans,^  who  had 
already  established  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  east  of  Persia,  and  sub- 
dued the  north  of  Hindostan.  Tne  Seljukians  finding  the  pasturages 
of  Khorassan  far  superior  to'  those  of  their  native  country,  invited  new 
colonies  to  the  fertile  land  ;  they  soon  became  so  powerfid  that  Togrul 
Beg  proclaimed  himself  a  sultan,  and  seized  several  of  the  best  provin- 
ces belonging  to  the  khaliphate.  Finally,  having  taken  Bagdad,  he  b^ 
came  master  of  the  khaliph's  person  (a.  d.  1055)  and  succeeded  to  the 
power  which  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  the  Bowides.  Togrul 
transmitted  his  authority  to  his  nephew  and  heir,  the  formidable  Alp 
Arslan.^  This  prince  renewed  the  war  against  the  Greek  empire,  ob- 
tained a  signal  victory  over  its  forces  in  Armenia,  and  took  the  emperor, 

*  ^.Loid  of  th%  lords,"  pr  '*  Gommander  of  the  commanders." 

t  The  .Ghaznevid  dynasty  was  founded  by  Sebektagen,  who  is  sai4  tQ  have  -been 
originally  a  slave  (a.  d.  977).  But  his  fame  is  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son  Mah- 
mud,  whose  conquests  in  northern  India  rival  those  of  a  hero  of  romance.  .  His 
desire  of  conquest  was  rendered  more  temble  to  those  he  attacked  by  his  cruel 
b^ifotry,  for  in  every  country  that  he  subdued,  the  horrors  of  war  were  increased 
Iff  those  of  religious  persecution.  At  his  death,  the  empire  of  Ghizni  included 
a  great  part  of  Persia,  Afghanistan^  and  northern  India,  to  the  provinces  of  Ben- 
gal and  the  De(!can.  But  the  rise  of  this  gn^eat  dynasty  was  not  more  rapid  than 
ns  dot^nfall,  which  we  may  date  from  the  death  of  that  monarch,  to  whom  it  owes 
all  its  lustre  in  the  page  of  history  (a.  d.  102S).  '.Little  more  than  a  century  aiW 
Mohammed's  death,  the  last  of  the  Ghaznevids  was  deposed  by  Mohammed  Grouri, 
Hke  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  equally  transitory  as  that  which  it  displaced. 

t  The  title  of  sultan,  which  in  the  Chaldaic  and  Arabic  languagep  signifies  a 
V  vereign,  was  first  assumed  by  the  Ghaznevid  princes. 

{  His  name  signifies  the  Co|iqaering  Lion.  ^ 
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Roma^ns  Diogenes,  prisoner  (a.  d.  1070).  The  distractionB  produced 
by  this  event'ln  the  Byzantine  dominions,  enabled  the  Turks  not  only 
to  expel  the  Greeks  from  Syria,  but  also  to  seize  some  of  the  finest 
provinces  in  Asia  Minor.  >  ^     > 

Under  Malek  Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alp  Arslan,,  the  Sel- 
jukian  iponarchy  touched  the  Summit  of  its  greatness.  This  wise 
prince  extended  his  dominions  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  wall  of 
China.  Guided  by  the  wise  counsels  of  the  vizier,  Nezam-al-Mulk, 
the  sultan  niled  this  mighty  empire  with  great  justice  and  moderation, 
Asia  enjoyed  tranquillity,. to  which  it  had  been  long  unaccustomed,  and 
learning  and  civilization  began  to  revive. 

In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity,  a  circuipiitance  occurred,  which,  though 
little  noticed  at  the  time,  became  the  source  of  unpax;alle1ed  misfortunes 
to  the  east.  This  was  the  seizure  of  the  mountain-castle  of  Alamtit, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  the  Assassins, .  by  Hassan  Sabah. 
This  fonnidable  enthusiast  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Ismaelian  doc- 
trines, in  which  the  creed  of  Islam  was  mingled  with  the  darker  and 
moi'e  gloomy  superstitions  of  Asiatic  paganism.  His  followers,  per- 
suaded that  obedience  to  the  commands  of  iheir  chief  would  ensure 
their  eternal  felicity,  never  hesitated  to  encounter  any  danger  in  order 
to  remove  his  enemies.  JBmissaries  from  .the  formidable  Sheikh  al  Je- 
bal*  went  in  disguise  to  pal$;ces  and  private  houses,  watching  the  favor- 
able opportunity  of  striking  the.  blow,  to  ^ose  who  had  provoked  the 
hostili^  of  their  grand  master.  So  .dreadful  was  this,  scourge  that  ori- 
ental historians,  during  a  long  period  of  their  annals,  terminate  their 
account  of  each  year  with  a  list  of  the  men  of  note  who  had  fallen 
victims  during  its  course  to  the  ds^gers  of  the  assassins.  AAer  the 
death  of  Malek  Shah  (a.  d.  1092),  disputes  arose  between  his  sons, 
which  led  to  sanguinary  civil  wars,  and  the  diipmemberment  of  the  em- 
pire. Thr^  powerfid  sultanies  were  formed  from  its  fragments,  namely, 
Iran,  Kerman,  and  Riim,  or  Iconium.  That  of  Iran  was  the  most  pow- 
erful, for  it  possessed  the  rich  provinces  of  Upper  Asia,  but  its  great- 
ness soon  djBclined.  The  emirs,  or  governors  of  cities  and  provinces, 
threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  under  ti^e  modest  title  of  Atta-begs,t  ex- 
ercised sovereign  authority,  y  The  Seljukians  of  Riim,  known  to  the 
crusaders  as  the  Sultans  of  Nice,  or  Iconium,^  were  first  rsiised  into 
notice  by  Soleiman.  Their  history  is  important  only  from  its  connex- 
ion with  that  of  the  crusades.  These  divisions  were  the  cause  of  the 
success  which  atteiided  the  early  wars  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine, 
and  of  the  qualified  indepeiLdence  of  the  late  khaliphs,  who  shook  off 
the  Seljiikian  yoke,  and  established  themselves  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Irak  Arabi,  or  the  province  of  Bagdad. 

*  ''Lord  of  the  Moantaia;'^  from  the  eqnivoeal  sense  of  the  Arable  wmd 
Sheikh,  the  name  is  commonly  translated  "  Old  Man  of  the  Moiintain." 
t  JiUorbeg  \a  a  Turkish  word,  and  signifies  *'  father  or  guardian  of  the  prince." 
t  Cogni,  or  Iconium,  is  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  which  these  sultans  made  their  cap- 
ital, ailer  Nice  had  been  taken  by  the  crusaders. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GROWTH  OP  THE  PAPAL  POWER. 

Sectioit  I. — The  Origin  of  the  Papacy. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  clerical  organization  of 
Chnstianit/  at  its  first  institution,  than  its  adaptation  to  aU  times  and  all 
circumstances.  'Without  entering  into  any  controverted  question,  we 
may  generally  state,. that  in  the  infant  church  prqvision  was  made  for 
self-government  on  the  one  hand^  and  general  superintendence  on  the 
Other ;  and '  that,  before  the  gospel  was  preached  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Judaea,  the  two  great  principles  of  the  independence  of  national  church- 
es, and  the  authority  of  a  council  to  ensure  the  unity  of  the  faith,  were 
fidly  recognised.  Infidels  hare  endeavored  to  trace  the  form  of  church 
government  to  Constantine,  though  the  slightest  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  preceding  age  sufiices  to  prove  that  the  ecclesiastical  constitution 
was,  long  before  that  emperor'is  accession,  perfected  in  all  its  part^. 
The  management  belonged  to  the  local  priesthood,  die  government  to 
the  bishops,  the  superintendence  of  all  to  the  council.  This  i»  jthe 
general  outline  of  the  apostolic  model,  and  we  may  see  in  it  one  mark, 
at  least,  of  a  more  than  human  origin^  its  capability  of  unlimited  expan- 
sion. 

The  best  institutions  are  open  to  abuse,  and  the  Christian  clergy 
were  exposed  to  two  difilerent  lines  of  temptation,  both,  however,  tend- 
ing to  the  same  point,  acquisition  of  power.  The  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople endeavored  to  make  the  clergy  their  instruments  in  estab- 
lishing a  perfect  despotism,  while  the  people  looked  upon  their  spiritual 
guides  as  their  natural  protectors  against  the  oppressions  of  their  tem- 
poral rulers.^  Under  these  circumstances,  episcopacy  formed  a  new 
power  in  the  empire,  a  power  continually  extending,  because  it  was 
soon  obvious  that  a  common  faith  was  the  only  bond  which  would  hold 
together  nations  difil^ng  in  language,  institutions,  and  blood.  But  this 
political  iise  of  Christianity  naturaOy  suggested  a  gross  and  dangerous 
perversion'  of  its  first  principles  ;  when  unity  of  faith  appeared  to  be 
of  such  great  value,  it  was  natural  that  toleration  should  be  refused  to 
any '  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  consequently,  persecuting  edicts 
were  issued  against  paganism  and  heresy.  This  false  step  led  to  a 
still  more  danfgerous  confusion  between  spiritual  and  temporal  power ; 
when  ecclesiastical  censures  produced  civil  consequences,  the  priest 
was  identified  with  the  magistrate,  and  every  hour  it  became  more  difii- 
cult  to  separate  their  functions.    In  the  decline  of  the  empire  also,  the 
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temporal  power  was  deservedly  bated  and  despised ;  a  profligate  court, 
a  venal  magistracy,  and  a  cowardly,  soldiery,  constituted  the  ordinary 
materials  of  the  imperial  government ;  and,  compared  with  these,  the 
sacerdotal  body,  in  the' worst  stage  of  its  degradation,  had  powerful 
claims  to  respect,  if  not  to  esteem. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remember  that  the  corruption  of  the  episcopal 
power  was  produced  by  the  general  corruption  of  the  empire,  and  con- 
sequently, instead  of  furnishing  an  argument  against  episcopacy  as  an 
institution,  it  may  rather  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  its  excellence.  The 
church  had  fallen,  indeed,  from  its  original  purity,  but  the  state  was  a 
mass  of  unmixed  evils  ;  ecclesiastical  power  was  frequently  abused,  but 
the  temporal  authorities  scarcely  went  right  by  accident ;  whatever  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  rectitude  remained  in  the  world,  owed  their  conser- 
vation to  the  Christian  clergy ;  and  to  the  examples  of  ecclesiastical 
traffic  there  might  easily  be  opposed  a  longer  and  more  honorable  list 
of  instances,  in  which  bishops  supported  the  dignity  of  their  order,  by 
protecting  the  interests  of  morality  against  the  craft  of  courtiers  and  the 
vices  of  sovereigns.  ^ 

While  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  injured  by  the  clergy  having 
temporal  power  forced  upon  them — in  the  first  instance  at  least^ — with- 
out their  solicitation,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  werie  corrupted  by  a 
practice  arising  from  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature.  The  saints  and 
martyrs  who  had  faced  danger,  torture,  and  death,  to  promulgate  Chris- 
tianity, were  remembered  with  just  gratitude,  when  that  religion  became 
triumphant.  Their  bones  were  removed  from  unhonored  graves  to 
tombs  more  wbrthy  of  their  virtues,  and  a  generation  enjo3ring  the  ad- 
vantages that  their  toils  and  their  blood  had  purchased,  testified  its 
thanldUness  by  rich  offerings  at  their  shrines.  Thus  the  avaricious 
and  the  designing  were  tempted  to  multiply  the  number  of  relics,  and  to 
exaggerate  their  importance,  until  the  feeling  of  thankful  reverence  was 
gradually  changed  into  one  of  religious  adoration.  These  steps  in  the 
progress  of  error  wet'e  easy,  they  were  likewise  profitable  ;  crafty  men 
propagated  stories  of  miracles  wrought  at  the  tombs  of  the  mart3rrs,  pray- 
ers were  soon  addressed  to  persons  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  such 
supernatural  powers,  the  invocation  of  saints  and  the  Worship  of  relics 
naturally  led  to  the  introduction  of  images  and  pictures,  and  to  the  revi- 
val of  many  pagan  ceremonies,  which  had,  perha{)s,  never  fallen  into 
complete  oblivion. 

But  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  must  not  bear  the  entire  blame  of 
the  introduction  of  image-worship  into  the  Christian  church.  The  de- 
sire of  possessing  representations  of  those  whom  we  venerate  is  natural 
to  the  human  mind  ;  and  in  ah  age  of  ignorance,  the  symbols  of  a  creed 
were  found  useful  aids  in  teaching  the  multitude  the  historicid  facts  of 
Christianity.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  laity  had  a  far  greater  share  in  leading  to  a  corrupt  use 
of  images,  than  the  craft  of  the  clergy :  the  perversion  was  in  many,  per- 
haps in  most  instances,  forced  upon  the  priesthood  by  the  flock,  and  it 
was  still  further  supported  by  the  monastic  bodies,  which  have  in  every 
age  been  the  most  prominent  among  the  originators  and  supporters  of 
every  superstition. 

The  monastics  were  the  first  who  introduced  what  b  called  the 
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Tolimtary  principle,  into  the  Christian  church ;  tney  wen9  also  the 
£rst  to  allow  self-ordained  instructers  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of 
the  proper  pastors.  Fanaticism  and  superstition  wefre  the  necessary 
results  of  these  disturbing  forces,  and  by  none  was  the  progress  of  evil 
more  seriously  lamented  than  by  the  parochial  clergy  and  the  regular 
bishops. 

The  charge  of  idolatry  was  justly  urged  against  the  Christian  church 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  both  by  the  Jews  and  the  Mo- 
hammed^ms.  The  latter  were  far  the  more  formidable,  for  to  the  argu- 
ments of  truth  they  added  the  weight  of  victory.  There  was  scarcely 
an  eastern  city  which  w^  not  fortified  by  the  possession  of  some  mirac- 
ulous image,  supposed  to  be  the  palladium  of  its  safety  ;  but  in  spite  of 
this  protection  they  had  fallen,,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  hands  of  th^ 
Mussulmans.  Ashamed  of  the  reproaches  they  encountered,  and  con- 
vinced practically  of  the  insufficiency  of  these  objects  of  their  devotion, 
many  of  the  eastern  bishops  began  to  oppose  the  worship  of  images; 
but  their  exertions  were  rendered  unavailing,  by  the  infllience.and 
obstinacy  of  the^ monks,  until  Leo  the  Isaurian  ascended  the. throne  of 
Constantinople. 

A  fierce  struggle  ensued :  the  Iconoclasts,  as  the  opposers  of  images 
were  called,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
worship,  and  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  754)  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  bishops  pronounced  and  subscribed  a  unanimous  de- 
cree, that  ^*  all  visible  symbols  of  Christ,  except  in  the  eucharist,  were 
either  blasphemous  or  heretical ;  that  image- worship  was  a  x^orruption 
of  Christianity,  and  a  revival  of  paganism ;  that  all  such  monuments 
of  idolatry  should  be  broken  or  erased  ;  and  that  those  who  should  re- 
fuse to  give  up  the  objects  of  their  private  superstition,  should  be 
deemed  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  the 
emperor."- 

The  enemies  of  the  Iconoclasts  have  spared  no  terms  of  reproach  in 
denoimcing  the  proceedings  of  this  s3rnod,  but  an  impartial  view  of  the 
authentic  lelics  of  its  proceedings,  which  have  been  preserved,  proves 
that  its  members  displayed  more  of  reason  and  piety  than  could  have 
been  expected  in  their  age.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  felt  that  they 
were  fighting  the  battle  of  episcopacy  against  monachism,  and  that  the 
safely  of  tneir  order  was  compromised  by  the  assumptions  of  volunteer 
instructers  ;  but  they  made  no  direct  attack  upon  monastic  institutions, 
and  only  assailed  the  abuses  which  they  encouraged. 

Six  successive  emperors  supported  the  cause  of  reason  and  religion 
against  idolatry  in  the  eastern  chtirch,  but  the  worshippers  of  images 
finally  triuriiphed.  Still,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  there  were  prelates 
in  the  East  who  resisted  the  corruption,  and  the  Armenians  especially 
refused  to  admit  images  into  their  churches  even  in  the  twelfth  century. 
But  the  contest  was  decided  much  sooner  in  western  Europe,  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  Pope  Gregory  II.  appealed  to  arms  against  his 
sovereign  and  the  Iconoclasts.  The  ambitious  pontiff  found  sufficient 
support  in  the  national  enmity  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ;  he  had 
the  art  to  persuade  the  Italians  that  there  was  some  connexion  between 
the  new  superstition  and  their  hereditary  glory ;  and  that,  while  they 
supported  the  worship  of  images,  they  were  imposing  a  necessary  re- 
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fltraint  on  Byzantine  tyranny.  The  Lombards  embraced  tbe  ireligioiis 
pretext  to  expel  the  Greeks  from  Italy ;  but  the  pope,  finding  that  the 
conqueroics  were  anxious  to  impose  a  yoke  upon  him  more  grie^ousthaa 
that  which  had  just  been  shaken  off,  invoked  the  assistance  of  the 
Franks.  Supported  by  the  arms  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  the' popes 
maintained  the  independence  of  thi?  Roman  territories,  and  were  thus 
raised  to  the  rank  of  temporal  princes.  Grateful  for  the  aid  they  re- 
ceived, the  pontiffs,  as  has  been  already  mentioned^  decided  that  it  was 
lawful  for  the  Franks  to  depose  an  ini>ecile  sovereign,  and  substitute 
in  his  pl&ce  one  who  had  proved  an  able  protector  of  the  state,  and  a 
generous  benefactor  to  the  church ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  sentence; 
Pepin  was  solemnly  crowned. at  Paris^ 

The  proper  history  of  the  papacy  begins  at  this  union  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction.  Three  transactions  combined  to  give  it  form :  the 
revolt  against  Leo,  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  principality,  and  the 
coronation  of  Pepin.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  popes  were  hurried  for- 
ward by  circumstances  to  lengths  which  they  had  not  anticipated  ;. nei- 
ther the  second  nor  third  Gregory  wished  to  destroy  completely  the 
power  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  they  continued  to  acknowledge 
the  successors  of  Constantino  as  their  rulers,  until  the  Lombards  sub- 
verted the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  But  in  spite  of  their  moderation,  real 
or  affected,  they  had  establisfhed  to  some  extent  the  dangerous  prece- 
dent, that  the  heresy  of  a  sovereign  justifies  a  withdrawal  of  allegiance 
in  his  subjects,  though  they  themselves  never  asserted  such  a  principlie, 
and  indeed  seem  never  to  have  contemplated  it. 

The  independence  of  the  Roman  principality,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  necessarily  resulted  from  the  dread 
which  the  Latins,  but  especially  tne  Romans,  had  of  the  Lombards.  It 
was  impossible  to  revert  to  the  sovereigns  of  Constantinople ;  indepen- 
dent of  the  unpopularity  produced  by  their  Iconoclast  propensities,  they 
wanted  the  power  of  retaining  the  Italian  provinces,  even  if  the  govern- 
ment had  been  offered  them ;  there  was  no  choice  between  the  asser- 
tion of  independence  and  submission  to  the  Lombards ;  there  were  no 
materials  for  constructing  a  national  government  outside  the  precincts 
of  the  church,  and  the  popes  consequently  became  princes  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  necessity  which  was  confessed  by  the^  unammous  consent  of 
their  subjects. 

In  sanctioning  the  usurpation  of  Pepin,  Pope  Zachary  pronounced  his 
opinion  more  as  a  statesman  ^an  a  prelate.  '  There  was  an  obvious  ex- 
pediency for  dethroning  the.  weak  Chilperic,  and  giving  the  title  of  king 
to  him  who  really  exercised  the  functions  of  royalty.  There  was  noth'* 
ing  authoritative  in  the  sentence — it  did  not  command  the  Franks  to 
dethrone  one  king  and  elect -another— ^it  merely  declared  that  considera- 
tions of  public  safety  justified  a  people  in  changing  its  rulers  :  it  did 
nothing  new,  but  it  ratified  what  had  been  done  dready.  But  the  new 
dynasty  eagerly  sought  in  ^e  proceeding  for  a  confirmation  of  their'  de- 
fective title ;  it  was  Pepin  and  his  friends,  rather  than  the  pontiff,  who 
perverted  the  opinion  of  a  casuist  into  the  sentence  of  a  judge  and  the 
oracle  of  a  prophet. 

Thus  popery,  like  most  human  institutions,  wa^  founded  on  opinionis 
in  which  truth  and  falsehood  were  strangely  mixed ,  and  it  i8''fortunat^y 
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easy  to  separate  the  parts.  In  rejecting  the  Byzantine  'yi>ke,  ihe  popes 
asserted  a  right  to  resist,  but  not  to  depose,  sovereigns  ;  in  becoming 
temporal  princes,  they  declared  that  there  could  be  a  union  between 
civil  and  ecclesiastic^  jurisdictions,  but  not  that  they  were  necessarily 
connected*  and  still  less  that  they  were  inherited  of  right  by  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter :  finally,  in  the  most  equivocal  case,  the  sanction  of 
Pepin's  election,  the  pope  put  forward  the  expediency  of  having  an  in« 
te^igent  umpire  to  decide  in  Cases  of  a  dispute,  not  that  he  was  neces- 
sarily that  umpire ;  and  still  less  that  he  had  authority  to  act  as  su- 
preme judge  in  a  court  of  appeal.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  however, 
that  the  truths  are  easily  capable  of  being  perverted  into  the  falsehoods, 
and, that  there  were  strong  temptations  to  the  change.  Ere  a  genera^ 
tion  had  passed  away,  the  truths  sank  into  oblivion,  and  the  falsehoods 
were  everywhere  proclaimed  as  the  true  foundations  of  the  papal 
system. 

Section  II. — The  early  Development  of  the  PoUUeal  System  of  the  Papdcy. 

Thb  Iconoclast  controversy,  and  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  popes 
and  the  Carlovingian  family,  forpi  the  important  links  between  ancient 
and  modern  history,  as  well  as  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Pepin  recognised  the -pope's  arbitration  as  an  authoritative  act,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  was  merely  an  opinion  founded  on  expediency,  and 
furthermore  might  have  been  justified  on  constitutional  grounds,  for  the 
monarchy  of  the  Franks  was  originally  elective,  and  the  principle  of 
hereditary  right  was  an  innovation  gradually  introduced  by  the  succes- 
sors of  Clovis.  But  Pepin  naturally  felt  that  he  would  weaken  the  title 
of  his  sons  to  the  succession,  if  he  rested  his  claims  on  popular  election ; 
and  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  invest  his  dynasty  widi  the  mysterious 
sanction  of  religion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Roman  pontiffs  foresaw 
the  importance  of  the  measures  they  adopted,  but  prudence  and  prophe- 
cy unite4  could  scarcely  have  suggested  better  means  for  extending  the 
papal  power.  They  revived  the  Jewish  ceremonial  of  anointing  kings  ; 
and  Pepin,  as  well  as  his  successors,  regarded  this  ceremony  as  an  as- 
sertion of  a  divine  right  to  the  crown ;  while  the  popes  represented  it, 
not  as  a  simple  recognition,  but  almost  an  appointment  of  the  sovereign. 
Both  the  kings  and  the  p)>ntiffs  shared  in  a  profitable  fraud,  which  gave 
security  to  the  one,  and  power  to  the  other ;  the  Frank  nobles  murmured, 
without  being  able  to  discover  the  exact  nature  of  the  principles  which 
destroyed  for  the  future  their  ancient  rights  of  election,  though  these 
principles  were  very  intelligibly  expressed  by  a  new  effort  of  Pope  Ste-> 
phen  to  gratify  the  new  dynasty.  Pressed  by  his  enemies  in  Italy, 
Stephen  III.  sought  Pepin's  court  to  obtain  aid,  and  gratified  the  mon- 
arch by  Bolemnly  crowning  both  his  sons.  In  Pepin's  case,  the  coro- 
nation had  followed  the  election ;  and  thus  the  popular  rights  were  abol- 
ished almost  at  the  moment  that  they  were  most  strongly  asserted. 
Royalty  and  popery  gained,  but  not  in  equal  proportions :  for  though 
the  principles  of  divine  right  and  inheritance  by  descent  were  esUiS)- 
lished  for  kings,  the  higher  power  of  pronouncing  on  these  rights  was 
reserved  for  the  pontiffs. 

The  Carlovingians,  grateful  for  the  security  thus  given  to  their  title. 
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enlarged  the  papal  dominions  by  territories  wrested  from  the  Lombard 
kingdom — ^the  Greek  exarchate.  To  secure  these  acquisitions,  the 
pontiffs  had  recourse  to  a  more  daring  fraud  than  any  they  had  yet  per- 
petrated :  a  forged  deed  was  produced,  purporting  to  be  a  donation  Ax>m 
the  first  Christian  emperor,  Constantine,  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
of  the  sovereignty  over-  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  western  provinces.  'Hius 
the  gift  of  the  French  monarch' was  made  to  appear  the  restitution  of 
ancient  possessions,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  while  yet 
in  its  infancy,  was  invested  with  the  sanction  of  remote  antiquity.  It 
is  useless  to  expose  the  falsehood  of  this  audacious  forgery,  which  is 
'now  condemned  by  even  the  most  'bigoted  writers  (^  die  Romish 
church ;  but  in  its  day  it  was  univers,ally  received  as  valid,  and  was 
long  regarded  as  the  legal  instrument  by  which  the  papal  power  was 
established-. 

Adrian  I.  was  the  pontiff  who  first  combined  the  elements  of  the  pa- 
pacy into  a  system.  He  was  startled  at  the  very  outset  by  a  difficulty 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  foundation  of  his  power.  The  Greek 
emperess,  frenc^ho  administered  the  government  during  the  reign  of 
her  son,  Constantine  the  Porph3rrogennete,  re-established  the  worship 
of  images,  and  persecuted  the  Iconoclasts.  Adrian,  however,  was  nat- 
urally reluctant  to  return  under  the  Byzantine  yoke,  and  were  he  even 
so  inclined,  he  would  probably  have  been  prevented  by  the  Romans ; 
the  popes  had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  sovereignty,  and  the  people  of 
freedom ;  neither^  therefore,  would  sacrifice  such  advantages  to  the 
Greeks.  A  closer  union  was  made  with  the  Franks,  though  Charles 
and  his  bishops  had  stigmatized  the  worship  of  images,  a.nd  declared 
they  should  be  regarded  only  as  objects  of  reverence.  But  the  pope 
foresaw  that  the  use  of  images  would  soon  lead  to  their  adoration,  and 
he  courted  Charlemagne  as  a  friend  and  protector. 

Leo  III.,  who  succeeded  Adrian,  sent  to  Charlemagne  the  standard 
of  Rome,  requesting  him  to  send  delegates  to  receive  the  allegiance  of 
the  Romans.  From  the  latter  circumstance,  it  has  been  rather  hastily 
inferred  that  the  popes  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 'of  Charles; 
but,  in  truth,  the  relations  between  the  pontiffs  and  the  Frank  mon- 
archs  were  purposely  left  indefmite  ;  any  attempt  to  state  them  would 
have  shown  that  the  claims  of  both  were  irreconcilable,  but  their  mu- 
tual interests  required  that  they  should  combine,  and  each  avoided  ex- 
planations that  might  provoke  a  contest 

Leo  soon  experienced  the  benefits  of  his  moderation ;  driven  frcHn 
Rome  by  the  relatives  of  the  late  pope,  he  sought  refuge  among  the 
Franks ;  and  Charlemagne  hot  only  sent  him  back  with  a  powerful  es- 
cort to  his  capital,  but  went  thither  in  person  to  do  him  justice.  Leo 
was  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge, 
and,  in  gratitude  for  his  acquittal,  he  solemnly  crowned  Charles,  Em- 
peror of  the  West.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  the  pontiff  ^  who 
had  so  recently  stood  before  his  sovereign  as  a  criminal  making  his  de- 
fence, now  appeared  as  his  superior,  conferring  on  him  the  highest 
earthly  title  by  the  authority  of  Heaven. 

There  was  obvious  danger  to  papal  ambitioii  in  the  establishment  of 
an  empire ;  the  successors  of  the  Cssais  must  of  necessity  have  been 
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fonnidable  liTals  to  the  sticcessors  of  St.  Peter ;  but  there  were  many 
important  adyantages  to  be  gained,  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  crafty  pontiffs.  The  secure  enjoyment  of  their  temporal  dominions, 
83  the  most  honoral^le  species  of  fief  Or  benefice,  was  obviously  an  im- 
mediate result,  but  there  was  a  remote  one  of  much  greater  importance, 
the  change  of  the  precedence,  universally  conceded  to  the  Romish  see, 
into  all  acknowledgment  of  its  supremacy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  at  what  time  the  papacy  directly  fixed  its 
attention  upon  destroying  the  independence  of  national  churches,  but 
assuredly  the  period  was  not  very  remote  from  that  which  we  have 
been  considering.  The  contests*  between  the  bishops  of  Home  and 
Constantinople,  like  those  of  more  modem  times  between  the  archbish- 
ops of  York  and  Canterbury,  were* struggles  for  dignity  rather  than 
power.  The  primacy  which  Boniface  III.  assumed,  by  taking  the  title 
of  universal  bishop,  was  nothing  more  than  presidency:  tjus  was  -a 
good  foundation  for  a  future  claim  to  supremacy,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  such  claim  was  contemplated  by  Boniface,  and  every  probabil- 
ity is  against  the  supposition. 

But  when  the  independence  of  nations  was  compromised  by  the 
establishment  of  an  empire,  it  was  very  naturaf  that  tne  independence 
of  national  churches  should  also  be  endangered.  In^the  age  of  Charle- 
magne, law,  order,  and  intelligence,  had  no  sure  support  but  religion : 
the  popular  opinion  identified  with  ecclesiastical  influence  all  that  so- 
ciety enjoyed  or  hoped  for ;  it  was  the  bond  that  held  the  discordant 
parts  of  the  empire  together,  and  the  emperor  joined  with  the  pope  in 
giving  it  strength  and  unity. 

The  death  of  Charlemagne  relieved  the  pontiffs  from  the  pressure  of 
imperial  power ;  his  successor,  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  had  not  strength 
of  mind  sufficient  to  support  the  weight  of  empire,  while  the  popes 
stood  ready  to  grasp  the  reins  of  power  as  they  slipped  Aom  his  hands ; 
they  began  to  exercise  their  pontifical  functions  immediately  after  their 
election,  without  waiting  for  the  confirmation  of  their  power,  and  Louis, 
embarrassed  by  near^  dangers,  was  unable  to  punish  the  usurpation. 
Louis  divided  his  empire  among  his  sons  ;  a  fatal  error,  for  in  their  con- 
tests for  supremacy  the  sovereign  authority  was  sacrificed  to  the  feudal 
lords,  and  to  the  spiritual  power. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  usurpations  of  the  church, 
during  the  sanguinary  wars  between  the  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
were  almost  rendered  necessaiy  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The 
competitors  ibr  empire  were  weak  and  cruel,  the  profligacy  of  the  feu- 
dal IcHrds  was  only  equalled  by  their  ignorance,  and  the  church  alone 
preserved  the  semblance  of  justice.  The  clergy  of  all  ranks  profited 
by  the  popular  oiMnion  in  their  favor ;  usurpation  followed  usurpation 
without  provoking  opposition:  Charles  the  Bald  acknowledged  the 
right  of  the  bishops  to  depose  him,  and  the  bishops  of  his  council 
bound  themselves  by  a  canon  to  remain  united,  "  for  the  correction  of 
kings,  the  nobility,  and  the  people."  This  gross  assumption  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  laity,  at  once  ignorant,  wicked,  and  devout :  it  was  felt 
by  all  parties  that  supreme  power  should  exist  somewhere :  kings,  no- 
bles^ and  commons,  equally  felt  the  want,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  consciousness  that  it  could  not  safely  be  intrusted  to  them- 
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selTes.  Nicholas  l^  more  bold  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  constitu- 
ted himself  the  judge  of  bishops  and  kings  :  he  deposed  the  archbishop 
of  Ravenna  for  asserting  his  independence,  and  would  not  permit  him 
to  be  restored  until  he  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see : 
he  even  cited  the  king  of  Lptraine  to  appear  before  his  tribunal '(a.  d. 
860).  Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  had  divorced  his  fir^  wife,  Theut- 
berga,  bn  a  charge  of  adultery,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  council^  cho- 
sen a  beautiful  young  lady,  called  Yaldrade,  for  his  second  queen.  The 
pope  annulled  the  second  marriage,  and  compelled  Lothaire  to  take 
back  his  first  wife ;  he  persevered  in  enforcing  his  edict,  even  after 
Theutberga  herself  had  submitted  to  the  pretensions  of  her  rival. 

Adrian  II.  was  chosen  successor  to  Nicholas  ;  the  imperial  ambassa- 
dors were  excluded  from  the  election,  imd  their  remonstrances  treated 
with  neglect.  He  interfered  on  the  side  of  justice,  to  secure  the  inher- 
itance of  Lorraine  for  the  emperor  Louis  II.,  but  the  pontiff  was  foiled 
by  the  firmness  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  his  claims  to  decide  between 
the  competitors  refuted  by  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims.  Adrian  re- 
solved to  conciliate  the  *  prince  whom  he  could  not  subdue,  and  won 
Charles  to  submission  by  promising  him  the  succession  to  the  empire. 
This  project  was  executed  by  Adrian's  successor,  John  VIII.;  finding 
that  the  king  of  France  was  determined  to  have  the  title  of  emperor  on 
any  terms;  he  made  him  stipulate  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Rome -and  its  territoiy,  and  to  confess  that  he  only  held  the  empire  by 
the  gift  of  the  pope.  ^ 

In  an  assembly  held  at  Pavia  (a.  d.  878),  Charles  was  recognised  by 
the  Italian  prelates  and  nobles  in  the  following  memorable  words: 
"  Since  the  Divine*  favor,  through  the  merits  of  the  holy  apostles  and  of 
their  vicar  Pope  John,  has  raised  you  to  the  empire,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  elect  you  unanimously  for  our  protec- 
tor and  lord."  The  pontiff  by  no  means  sufiered  Charles  to  forget  that 
the  empire  was  his  gift :  when  the  Saracens  invaded  Italy,  he  wrote  to 
Charles,  reproaching  him  for  his  delay  in  affording  succor,  and  desiring 
him, ''  to  remember  the  hand  that  had  given  him  the  empire,  lest,  if 
driven  to  despair,  we  should  change  our  opinion."  - 

But  while  the  popes  were  thus  triumphant  over  the  emperors,  they 
were  severely  harassed  by  the  turbulent  feudal  lords,  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakness  of  their  sovereign,  to  establish  a  virtual  inde- 
pendence. They  interfered  in  the  pontifical  elections,  and  generally 
controlled  them ;  th&y  insulted,  imprisoned,  and  murdered  the  pontiffs ; 
while  the  claims  of  the  apostolic  see  to  coAiplete  supremacy  were  tacitly 
acknowledged  throughout  Europe,  it  was  itself  held  in  disgraceful  ser- 
vitude by  petty  tyrants.  Two  infamous  prostitutes,  by  their  influence 
with  the  profligate  nobles,  procured  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  for  their 
paramours,  and  their  illegitimate  children ;  and  the  disorders  of  the 
church  finally  attained  such  a  height  that  the  imperial  power' was  once 
more  raised  above  the  papal,  and  Pope  John  XII.  deposed  by  the  em- 
peror Otho. 

The  vices  of  this  dark  period  are  not  justly  attributable  to  popery; 
they  were  the  residt  of  feudalism,  and  so  far  as  the  papal  system  was 
able  to  exert  any  influence,  it  was  employed  in  counteracting  these 
evik.    The  great  ezxor  of  the  pontiffs  wasi  that  they  did  not  air^nge  a 
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. judicious  plan  for  elections ;  they  left  their  power  thus  exposed  to  the 
disturbances  of  a  disputed  succession  which  had  already  proved  fatal  to 
the  imperial  power  :  had  the  arrangements  been  such  as  to  prevent  any 
lay  inteiference,  ecclesiastical  influence,  would  have  gone  on  increasing 
without  interruption.  But  the  vice  and  violence  of  the  Roman  nobles 
rendered  popery,  as  a  system,  for  a  time  inopersctive,  and  prevented  a 
Nicholas  from  anticipating  a  Hildebrand. 

Section  III. — The  Struggle  for  Supremacy  between  the  Popes  and  Empervt:$. 

Otho,  deservedly  called. the  Great,  was  the  third  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, elected  by  the  suffrage  of  the  German  princes.  His  high  char- 
acter pointed  him  out  to  Pope  John  XII.  as  a  proper  protector  for  the 
church  and  the  republic,  against  the  fierce  nobles  of  Lombardy,  but 
especially  against  Berengarius,  who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Otho  Crossed  the  Alps,  tranquillized  Italy,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  and  the  revived  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
West.  But  both  the  pope  and  the  Romans  were  jealous  of  their  bene- 
factor, and  even  during  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  Otho  had  to 
take  precautious  against  the  daggers  of  assassins.  John  soon  found 
that  the  German  emperor  was  not  content  wit^  an  empty  title  ;  enraged 
at  the  progress  of  the  imperial  authority,  he  entered  into  a  secret  com- 
pact with  Adelbert,  the  son  of  his  ancient  enemy,  to  expel  fpreigners 
from  Italy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  invited  the  Hungarians  to  invade 
Germany. 

Otho  promptly  returned  to  Italy,  and  having  entered  Rome,  he  com 
pelled  the  nobles  and  people  to  renew  their  oath  of  allegiance.  He  then 
summotied  a  council  for  the  trial  of  Pope  John,  whose  immoralities 
were  flagrant  and  notorious.  The  charges  against  the  pontiff  contained 
a  dreadful  catalogue  of  crimes,  but  We  can  not  vouch  for  the  integrity 
of  the  witnesses,  or  the  impartiality  of  the  court.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that  John  was  a  licentious  profligate,  whose  vices  not  only  dis- 
graced his  station,  but  were  shocking  to  humanity.  The  pope  refusing 
to  appeair  before  the  tribunal,  was  condemned  as  contumacious,  after 
having  been  twice  summoned  in  vain.  Leo  YIII.  was  elected  to  the 
papacy,  in  the  room  of  John,  and  he  not  oidy  took  an  oath  of  obedience 
and  fidelity  to  the  emperor^  but  issued  a  bull,  ordaining  that  Otho  and 
his  successors  should  have  a  right  of  appointing  the  popes,  and  investing 
bishops  and  archbishops ;  and  that  none  should  dare  to  consecrate  a 
bishop  without  the  permission  of  the  emperor. 

Tlus  fatal  blow  to  the  papacy  was  unpopular  with  the  bishops ;  they 
complained  that  Leo  had  subverted,  at  one  blow,  the  structure  which 
his  predecessors  had  toiled  to  raise  during  two  centuries.  When  John, 
after  the  emperor's  departure,  returned  to  Rome,  he  easily  procured  the 
deposition  of  Leo,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  own  claims.  The 
restored  pope  began  to  exercise  great  cruelties  against  his  opponents ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  young  noble* 
man,  whom  he  had  rivalled  in  the  affections  of  his  mistress.  Such 
horror  had  this  pontiff's  crimes  inspired,  that  many  of  the  Romans  be- 
lieved that  Satan  in  proper  person  had  struck  the  fatal  blow  which  sent 
kim  to  his  dread  account,  "  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head." 
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The  adherents  of  John  still  refused  to  acknowledge  Leo,  and  without 
consulting  the  emperor,  they  chose  Benedict  to  succeed  the  murdered 
pontiff.  But  the  return  of  Otho  threw  them  into  confusion :  Benedict 
nastily  ten4ered  his  submission  to  LeO,  by  whom  he  was  banished; 
and  the  Ronum  nobility  and  clergy  promised  the  emperor  that  they 
would  never  confer  the  papal  dignity  on  any  but  a  native  of  Germany. 
On  the  death  of  Leo,  the  electors,  obedient  to  their  promise,  chose 
John  XI n.  by  the  emperor's  permission.  The  pope  was  too  grateful 
to  hid  sovereign,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Uie  imperial  power  on 
the  city  and  the  church :  the  turbulent  Romans  revolted  and  threw 
John  into  prison,  but  Otho  soon  came  to  suppress  these  disturbances. 
He  restored  John,  and  severely  punished  the  authors  of  the  revolt. 
Thus  the  political  system  of  popery  seemed  utterly  ruined,  the  pontiff 
ruled  the  Roman  states  as  a  lieutenant  instead  of  a  prince,  and,  far  from 
being  regarded  as  the  supreme  uinpire  of  monarchs,  he  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  subject. 

We  have  seen  that  the  papacy  owed  its  first  success  to  the  national 
hatred  between  the  Latins  and  the  Byzantines ;  strength  for  a  new 
struggle  to  retrieve  its  fortunes  was  derived  from  the  animosity  with 
which  the  Germans  were  regarded  by  the  Italians.  The  death  of  Otho 
(a.  d.  973),  was  the  signal  for  new  convulsions  in  Italy ;  the  feudal 
lords  aimed  at  independence,*  the  cities  tried  to  establish  freedom ; 
Pope  John  tried  to  uphold  the  imperial  cause,  but  he  was  arrested  by 
Cincius,  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  strangled  in  prison. 

Cincius  and  his  faction  chose  Boniface  VII.  for  their  spiritual  head; 
the  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  coimts  of  Tuscany,  elected  Ben- 
edict VII. ;  the  former  was  soon  driven  from  the  capital;  he  sought 
shelter  at  Constantinople,  where  he  strenuously  urged  the  Greek  enb- 
perors  to  invade  Italy.  These  princes  took  his  advice,  and,  uniting 
themselves  with  the  Saracens,  subdued  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Otho  II. 
vanquished  these  enemies ;  but  when  he  returned  to  Germany,  Boni- 
face came  back  to  Italy,  made  himself  master  pf  Rome,  and  threw  his 
rival  into  prison,  where  he  was  starved  to  death.  Four  months  after- 
ward the  murderer  died^  suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XV. 

So  low  had  the  papacy  now  sunk,  that  the  whole  of  John's  Teign 
was  occupied  by  a  struggle  for  the  government  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
Crescentius,  an  ambitious  noble,  eager  to  establish  his  own  despotism 
under  the  name  of  freedom,  persuaded  the  citizens  to  reject  the  au- 
thority both  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  Otho  II.  crushed  the  revolt, 
and  so  firmly  established  the  imperial  authority,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
nominate  one  of  his  creatures  successor  to  John ;  and  the  catdinals  re- 
ceived as  their  bead  Bruno,  a  Saxon  stranger^  who  took  the  title  of 
Gregory  V.* 

Crescentius  had  little  trouble  in  exciting  a  new  insurrection ;  but  the 
Italians  were  too  feeble  to  contend  with  the  entire  strength  of  the  em- 
pire ;  they  were  defeated  with  ruinous  loss ;  their  leader  was  captured 
and  beheaded.  On  the  death  of  Gregory,  Otho  nominated  Gerbert  to 
the  papal  dignity,  and  he  was  installed  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  IL 
Although  he  did  not  foresee  the  consequences,  Sylvester  may  be  re- 

*  Every  pope  changes  his  name  on  his  accession,  in  Imitation  of  St.  Peter,  whom 
our  iiord  called  Cephas,  or  Peter,  instead  of  SLmon. 
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garded  as  the  first  who  made  any  progress  in  restoring  the  power  of 
popery.  His  personal  virtues  removed  the  scandal  whith  had  long 
weakened  the  influence  of  his  see,  his  patronage  of  learning  restored 
to  the  church  its  superiority  in  intelligence,  and,  through  his  intimacy 
with  the  emperor,  he  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  temporal  grants  which 
Charlemagne  and  Pepin  had  made  to  his  predecessors.  The  popes 
now  began  to  support  the  imperial  cause  against  the  turbulent  nobles 
of  Italy  ;  in  return  they  were  aided  by  the  emperors  in  their  struggles 
with  the  Roman  princes  and  citizens  ;  but  by  this  alliance  the  pontiJQSs 
were  the  principal  gainers^  for  the  emperor's  attention  was  distracted 
by  various  objects  while  the  popes  were  always  on  the  spot  to  secure 
the  fruit  of  every  victory.  So  rapidly  had  their  power  been  retrieved, 
that  when  Benedict  YIII.  crowned  the  emperor  Henry,  to  whom  he 
owed  the  preservation  of  his  dignity,  he  demanded  of  his  benefactor, 
before  he  entered  the  church :  "  Will  you  observe  your  fidelity  to  me 
and  my  successors  in  ever3rthing  ?"  and  the  emperor  had  the  weakness 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

But  the  factions  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  citizens  prevented  the  papal 
power  from  being  consolidated  ;  three  rival  popes,  each  remarkable  for 
his  scandalous  life,  shared  the  Tevemies  of  the  church  between  them 
(a.  d.  1045) ;  they  were  finally  persuaded  to  resign  by  John  Gratian,  a 
priest  of  piety  and  learning,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne 
by  the  title  of  Gregory  VI.  The  emperor  Henry  procured  the  deposit 
tion  of  Gregory,  and  the  election  of  Clement  H. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  deposed  {jbpes  was  Benedict  IX. ;  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Tuscolan  count,  and  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years.  His  vices  induced  the  Romans  tc 
raise  rivals  against  him ;  but,  supported  by  the  aristocratic  faction,  hf 
would  probably  have  held  his  place,  had  he  not  been  bribed  to  resign 
in  favor  of  Gregory.  The  agent  in  this  transaction  was  Hildebrand, 
the  son  of  humble  parents,  who  had  raised  himself  by  the  force  of  his 
abilities  and  his  reputation  for  piety  to  high  rank  in  the  church,  and 
commanding  influence  in  the  state.  Gregory  was  undoubtedly  a  better 
ruler  than  his  immediate,  predecessors;  he  expelled  the  robbers  and 
freebooters  who  infested  the  roads  around  Rome ;  he  opened  a  secure 
passage  for  the  pilgrims  who  wished  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter, 
and  he  vigorously  exerted  himself  to  reform  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. It  was  imprudent  in  the  emperor  Henry  to  depose  such  a  man  at 
the  instigation  of  the  enemies  of  order ;  Clement  II.  felt  great  aversion 
to  the  proceeding,  and  very  reluctantly  consented  to  his  own  elevation. 

Gregory  and  Hildebrand,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Italian  people, 
and  especially  the'  citizens  of  Rome,  were  driven  into  exile ;  they  re- 
tired to  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Clugni,  where  Gregory  died  of 
yexation,  leaving  Hildebrand  the  heir  of  his  wealth  and  his  resentment. 
Clement  was  poisoned  by  an  emissary  of  Benedict  nine  months  ailer 
his  consecration ;  and  his  successor,  Damasus  II.,  shared  the  same 
fate«  When  the  news  reached  Hildebrand,  he  immediately  departed 
from  the  imperial  court,  hoping  to  have  some  influence  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  next  pope,  but  on  the  road  he  learned  that  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  directed  by  the  emperor,  had  elected  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul, 
under  the  title  of  Leo  IX. 
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We  hn,Td  laow  reached  an  important  crisis  in  the  struggle  b^ween  - 
«lie  papal  and -'1|m' imperial  power;  the  latter  had  touched  the  highest 
point  of  its  greatness,  and  was  destined  to  fall  by  the  dauntless  energies 
of  one  man,  Hildebrand,  the  humble  monk  of  Soano  by  birth,  the  con- 
troUer  of  the  destiny  of  nations  by  talent  dnd  position.  > 

Section  IV.^Revivd  of  the  Papal  J^otoer, 

FROM   A.  D.  1048  TO  A.  D.  1070. 

I 

Ws  have  seen  that  papal  usurpation  began  by  an  attack  on  the  power 
•f  the  Greek  empire,  and  prevailed  over  the  Byzantine  court,  beeause 
it  was  supported  by  the  public  opinion  of  western  Europe.  To  secure 
its  acquisitions,  the  papacy  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  on  term^  favorable  to  both  ;  but  in  the  struggle  that  followed 
the  partition,  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  it  was  shorn  of  its  strength,  for 
the  growth  of  its  greatness  was  K»o  rapid  to  be  permanent.  When  the 
nobles  of  Italy  had  attained  the  rank  of  petty  princes,  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  church,  naturally  excited  their  cupidity,  and  when 
the  German  emperors  had  extended  their  sway  beyond  the  Alps,  they 
felt  that  a  controlling  influence  in  the  papal  elections  was  necessary  to 
the  permanence  of  their,  power.  Had  both  combined,  the  papacy  would 
have  been  annihilated,  the  pope  would  have  been  a  mere  vassal  of  the 
emperor,  and  his  temporal  dominions  would  have  been  rent  in  sunder  by 
hval  princes.  But  even  when  the  papacy*  was  enslaved,  either  to> 
aristocratic  factions,  or  to  despotic  autocrats,  it  was  secretly  collecting, 
materials  for  its  liberation  and  future  triumph.^  It  was  generating  an 
opinion  wMch  gave  the  papacy,  as  an  institution;  greater  strength  and 
surer  permanence  than  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  its  former  prosperity. 

It  was  under  the  pressure  of  (he  feudal  system  that  the  organization 
of  popery  was  completed  and  defined ;  opposed  both  to  princes  and 
emperors,  it  was  thrown  for  support  entirely  on  the  people.  By  its  nu- 
merous gradations  of  rank,  the  church  of  the  middle  ages  linked  itself 
with  every  class  of  the  community :  its  bishops  were  the  companions 
of  princes ;  its  priests  claimed  reverence  in  the  baronial  hall ;  its  preach- 
ing friars  and  monks  brought  consolation  to  the  cottage  of  the-  suffering 
peasant.  Great  as  were  the  vices  of  individuals,  the  organization  of  the 
clerical  body  continued  to  be  respectable,  and  this  was  an  immense  ad-* 
vantage  when  every  other  portion  of  civilized  society  was  a  mass  of 
confusion.  When  the  distinction  of  caste  was  rigidly  e9tablished  in 
all  the  political  forms  of  social  life,  the  church  scarcely  knew  any 
aristocracy  but  that  of  talent ;  once  received  into  holy  orders,  thp  serf 
lost  all  traces  of  his  bondage  ;  he  was  not  merely  raised  to  an  equality 
with  the  former  lord,  but  he  could  aspire  to  dignities  which  threw  those 
of  temporal  princes  into  the  shade.  The  clerical  was  thus  identified 
with  the  popular  cause,  and  the  bulk  of  the  laity  not  only  received  ^e 
claims  of  the  priesthood,  but  gave  them  additional  extension. 

Hildebrand  was  the  first  who  perceived  theaendency  and  the  strength 
of  this  current,  and  he  probably  was  sincere  in  his  belief  that  the 
church  supplied  the  only  means  by  which  the  regeneration  of  Europe 
could  be  eiOfected.  Feudalism,  the  worst  of  foes  to  social  order,  stood 
opposed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch  and  the  liberQr  of  the 

2e 
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flubject ;  the  emperors  were  too  weak,  the  people  too  ignorant,  to  stnig' 
gle  against  it;  and  the  wise  arrangements  of  Providence,  by  which 
good  hast  been  so  frequently  wrought  out  of  evil,  made  the  revival  of 
popery  the  instmrnent  by  which  Europe  was  rescued  from  barbarism. 
Hildebrand's  personal  character  is  really  u  matter  of  no  importance  ;• 
hiB  measures  in  the  present  age  would  justly  subject  him  to  the  charge 
of  extravagant  ambition  and  blundering  tyranqy ;  but  in  the  eleventh 
century,  every  one  of  these  measures  was  necessary  to  counteract  some 
evil  principle,  and  milder  or  more  justifiable  means  would  not  have  been 
adequate  to  the  occasion.  We  must  not  pass  sentence  on  an  institution 
without  examining  the  opinion  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  before  wer 
judge  of  (he  opinion,  we  must  estimate  the  circiunstances  by  which  it 
was  engendered.  The  disorganized  etate  of  Europe  produced  a  strong 
opinion  that  some  power  for  appeal  and  protection  should  be  oonstitU'* 
ted ;  a  power  with  intelligence  to  guide  its  decisions,  and  sanctity  to  en- 
force respect  for  them  :  the  revived  papacy  seemed  an  institution  suited 
to  these  conditions,  and  ander  the  eircum««tances  it  was  capable  of  being 
rendered  the  great  instrument  for  reforming  civil  society. 

Hildebrand^s  own  writings  prove  that  his  design  was  to  render  the 
papacy  such  an  institution  as  we  have  described;  it  was  indeed  a 
beautiful  theory  to  base  power  upon  intelligence,  and  concentrate  both 
in  the  church.  But  Hildebrand  did  not  make  a  discovery  which  too 
often  has  eluded  reformers  and  legislators,  that  his  plan  was  suited  only 
to  peculiar  circumstances,  that  it  was  only  applicable  to  a  period  when 
state  power  was  corrupt  and  popular  intelligence  restricted,  and  that  to 
give  it  permanence  was  to  extend  its  duration  beyond  the  period  of  its 
utility,  and  consequently- prepare  the  way  for  its  becoming  just  as  mis- 
chievoos  as  the  evils  it  had  been  devised  to  counteract. 

This  general  view  of  the  state  of  society  will  enable  us  to  form  a 
better  judgment  of  the  struggle  in  which  Hildebrand  engaged  than 
could  be  done  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  a  simple  narrative ;  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  rebate  the  course  adopted  by  the  enterprising  monk  to 
exalt  the  spiritual  power^ 

Leo  IX.,  on  whom  the  emperor,  as  we  have  said,  conferred  the 
papacy,  was  a  prelate  of  virtuous  principles  and  strict  integrity,  but  he 
was  a  man  infirm  of  purpose,  and  weak  in  understanding.  Hildebrand 
was  well  a%are  of  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the  pope's 
chasacter,  and  in  his  first  interview  he  gained  such  an  ascendency  over 
Leo's  mind,  that  henceforth  the  pope  was  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  his  adviser.  The  pontiff  naturally  dreaded  that  the.  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and  elected  My  a 
German  diet,  would  render  him  unpopular  in  Italy;  but  Hildebrand 
smoothed  the  way,  and  by  his  person^  influence  secured  Leo  a  favor- 
able'reception  at  Rome.  This  service  was  rewarded  by  an  accumula* 
tion  of  dignities ;  Hildebrand  soon  united  in  his  person  the  titles  and 
offices  of  cardinal,  sub-deacon,  atifool  of  St.  Paul,  and  keeper  of  the 
altar  and  treasury  of  St.  Peter.  The  clergy  and  ipeaple  of  Rome  ap- 
plauded these  proceedings,  because  the  favorite  had  induced  Leo  to 
gratify  the  national  vanity,  by  submitting  to  the  form  of  a  new  eleqtion 
immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  city. 

Leo  made  unremitting  exertions  to  reform  the  cleigy  and  the  mooas^ 
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lie  orders ;  but,  in  tke  fiflh  year  of  his  reign  he  marched  against  the  Nor- 
mans, who  were  ravaging  the  south  of  Italy,  and  was  unfortunately  taken 
prisoner.  Though  the  conquerors  showed  every  respect  to  their  cap- 
tive, the  misfortune  weighed  heavily  on  his  proud  spirit  ;>  and  his  grief 
was  aggravated  by  the  reproaches  of  some  of  his  clergy,  who  con- 
demned him  for  desecrating  his  holy  office  by' appearing  in  arms.  He 
died  of  a  broken  heart  soon  aller  his  liberation,  and  the  deposed  Bene- 
dict IX.  seized  the  opportunity  of  reascending  the  papal  throne. 

Hildebrand  was  opposed  to  the  imperisd  influence,  but  -he  hated 
more  intensely  the  nearer  and  more  dangerous  power  of  the  Italian  no- 
bles, and  therefore  he  became  an  active  and  energetic  opponent  of  their 
creature,  Benedict.  The  monastic  orders  supported  one  whom  they 
justly  regarded  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  their  body,  and  by  their 
means  Hildebrand  gaine^d  such  a  commanding  influence  Over  the  Roman 
people,  that  he  could  truly  represent  himself  to  the  emperor  as.. their 
delegate  in  choosing,  a  new  pope.  Henry  nominated  a  German  bishop 
lo  the  dignity,  who  took  the  name  of  Victor  II.,  and  the  cardinal-moiJc 
hoped  to  exercise  the  same  authority  in  the  new  reign  that  he  had  pos- 
sessed under  Leo  IX.  The  pope,  however,  soon  became  weary  of 
having  *Va  viceroy  over  him;''  he  sent  his  ambitious  minister  into 
France  with  the  title  of  legate,  under  the  honorable  pretext  of  correct- 
ing the  abuses  Xh^t  had  crept  into  the  Gallican  church.  Hildebrand 
performed  his  task  with  more  rigor  than,  i^  woidd  have  been  prudent 
for  a  less  popular  minister  to  display ;  he  excornmunicated  several  im- 
moral priests  and  bishops,  and-  even  sentenced  some  monks  to  dealh 
for  a  breach  of  their  monastic  vows.  After  ^  year's  absence  he  returned 
to  Rome  more  powerful  than  ever,  and  Victor  was  content  to  receive 
him  as  his  chief  adviser  and  director.      , 

In  the  meantime  the  emperor  Henry  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  yet  an  infant.  HildelHrand  was  too 
sagacious  not  to  discover  the  advantage  with  which  the  papal  power 
would  struggle  against  the  imperial  4uring  a  minority,  and  he  secrecy 
prepared  for  the  contest.  The  death  of  Victor,  speedily  followed  by 
that  of  his  successor,  Stephen  IX.,  delayed,  but  did  not  alter,  the  car- 
dinal^monk's  intentions,  for  circumstances  compelled  him  to  appear  as 
an  advocate  of  the  imperial  a\tthority. 

On  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  aristocratic  faction,  presuming  on  the 
minority  of  the  ediperor,  rushed  at  night,  with  a  body  of  armed  men, 
into  the  Vatican  church,  where  they  declared  John,  bishop  of  VeUtri, 
one  of  their  body,  pope,  with  the  title  of  Benedict  X.  Hildebrand 
received  this  intelligence  a^  he  returned  from  Germany ;  it  was  brought 
to  him  by  the  terrified  cardinals  and  bishops  who  had  fled  from  Rome ; 
he  assembled  the  fugitives  a(  Sienna,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  eleot 
the  bishop  of  Florence,  who  took  the  nan^e  Nicholas  II.  ^he  empe- 
ror's sanction  was  easily  procured  for  the  latter  election,  and  the  impe- 
rial court  was  persuaded  that  it  was  supporting  its  own  interests  when 
it  placed  Nicholas  upon  the  papal  throne. 

Circumstances  soon  occurred  to  prove  that  the  Germans  had  been 
deluded ;  Nicholas  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  cardinals  alone  should  in  future  hare  a  voice  in  the 
Action  of  tlM  pope ;  but  to  avoid  any  open  breach  with  the  enq)eror, 
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a  clause  was  added,  reserving  to  him  all  due  honor  and  respect.  A 
less  equivocal  proceeding  soon  followed ;  the  Normans,  who  had  set« 
tied  in  the  south  of  Italy,  had  become  more  amenable  to  the  church 
than  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  L^.  The  hist  of  conquest  was 
abated,  and  they  were  now  anxious  to  obtahi  some  Bepurity  for  their 
possessions ;  they  therefore  tendered  their  alliance  and  feudal  allegi- 
ance to  the  pope,  on  condition  of  l^s  con^ming  their  titles.  By  the 
advice  of  Hildebrand,  Nicholas  gave  to  Richard  Guiscard  the  princi" 
pality  of  Capua,  and  granted  Robert  Guiscard  the  title  of  duke,  with 
the  investiture  of  all  the  lands  bef  had  conquered,  or  should  conquer,  in 
Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Calabria. 

The  pope  readily  granted  that  lo  which  he  had  no  right,  a  proceed- 
ing that  might  have  cost  him  dear,  if  the  old  emperor  had  survived: 
the  Normans,  in  return,  lent  their  aid  to  punish  the  enemies  of  Nicho* 
las  in  the  Roman  territory.  The  lands  of  the  turbulent  aristocracy 
were  ravaged  with  unsparing  cruelty,  and  it  is  to  the  desolation,  thus 
produced,  that  the  depopulation  of  the  country  round  Rome,  even  at 
the  present  day,  must  be  attributed. 

WHile  Hildebrand  was  maturing  his  plans  for  re-establishing  the 
papacy,  many  circumstances  occurred,  which  proved  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  central  controlling  power  in  the  church.  The  eccle- 
siastics of  Milan  had  been,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  independent 
of  the  holy  see,  and  their  chujch  had  become  the  scandal  of  Italy. 
Benefices  were  openly  sold,  immoralities  flagrantly  practised,  until  at 
length  a  respectable  portion  of  the  laity  requested  the  interference  of 
the  pope.  Peter  Damian  was  sent  as  a  legate  to  Milan,  but  the  popu- 
lace, incited  by  the  priests,  raised  a  formidable  insurrection,  and  threat- 
ened to  murder  him  for  menacing  their  independence.  Peter,  undis- 
mayed, ascended  a  pulpit  in  one  &[  their  principal  churches,  and  made 
such  ao  effective  discourse,  that  the  rioters  not  only  submitted,  but  en- 
couraged him  to  pursue  his  task  of  investigation.  The  inquiry  proved, 
that  nearly  every  priest  in  Milan  had  purchased  his  preferment,  and 
lived  with  a  concubine.  The  archbishop,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
was  brought  to  confess,  that  he  had  transgressed  the  canons ;  but  he 
was  pardoned  by  the  legate,  on  condition  of  swearing,  with  his  clergy, 
to  observe  the  ecclesiastical  rules  for  the  future.  Scarcely,  however, 
bad  the  legate  departed,  when  the  clergy  assailed  the  archbishop  for 
betraying  the  rights  of  their  church,  and  compelled  him  to  retract  the 
conditions  to  which  he  had  so  recently  sworn.  The  troubles  in  Milan 
burst  out  afresh,  and  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy  seemed  to  have  been 
increased^ by  the  temporary  interruption. 

xEre  Nicholas  could  make  any  effort  to  tenninate  these  disorders,  he 
was  seized  by  a  mortal  disease ;  his  death  made  a  great  change  in  the 
political  aspect  of  Italy,  for  the  church  party,  encouraged  by  Hilde- 
brand, set  both  the  emperor  and  the  aristocracy  at  defiance.  The  car- 
.  dii^tls  and  bishops,  without  waiting  for  the  imperial  sanction,  conferred 
the  papacy  on  Anselmo,  bishop  of  Lucca,  who  took  the  title  of  Alex- 
ander II. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  counts  of  Tuscany,  hopmg  to  recover- 
the  lands  that  had  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  Normans,  declared 
that  they  would  support  the  en^ror's  right  of  nomination.  The  Ro^ 
man  uobios  had  hitherto  owed  their  partial  success  to  their  having  sup 
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ported  a  ilation^l  prelate;  they  soon  found  that  their  strength  was 
gone,  when  they  gave  their  aid  to  a  foreign  competitor.  Supported  by 
a  German  and  Lombard  army,  Cadislaus,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the 
emperor,  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  the  citizens  refused 
him  admission. .  At  first  the  imperialists  gained  some  advantages,  but 
the  arrival  of  Duke  Godfrey,  with,  an  auxiliary  force  of  Normans, 
changed  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  an^  Cadislaus  Was  compelled  to  make 
a'  hasty  retreat.  -  He  sought  reibge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Atogelo,  where 
he  was  closely  besieged.  Soon  afterward,  the  young  emperor,  having 
been  removed  by  a  stratagem  from  the  protection  of  his  mother,  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  archbishops  of  Bremen  and  Cologne ; 
at  their  instigation  he  recognised  Alexander  as  the  legitimate  pope,  and 
Cadislaus,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  his  principal  protector,  fled  in 
disguise  frcHn  the  bastle  of  St.  Angelo  to  his  native  diocese,  iirhere  he 
died  in  obscurity. 

During  the  brief  reign  of  Alexander,  Hildebrand  was  the  real  gov- 
ernor of  <he  church.  As  soon  as  the  war  with  Cadislaus  was  ended, 
he  directed '  his  attention  to  the  afiaira  of  Milan,  excommunicating  the 
perjured  archbishop,  and  ordering  that  all  the  priests  who  were  mar- 
ried, or  who  lived  in  concubinage,  should  be  ejected  from  their  cures. 
Supported  by  the  populace  and  a  large  body  of  the  nobles,  the  papid 
legate  not  only  enforced  this"^  decree,  but  obtained  from  the  clergy  and 
people  a  solemn  oath,  that,  for  the  future,  they  would  hold  no  electioa 
3f  a  bishop  valid,  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  pope.. 

The  excidmmunicated  archbishop  resigned  his  see,  and  sent  the  in- 
signia of  his  oftce,  the  pastoral  rod  and  ring,  to  the  emperor.  God- 
frey, a  deacon  of  Milan,  was  appointed  to  supply  the  vacancy  by  the 
imperial  council;  but  the  citizens  of  Milan  refused  to  receive  himi 
and  chose  for  their  archbishop,  Atto,  a  nominee  of  the  pope.  A  fierce 
war  raged  between  the  rival  prelates,  and  Alexander,  mdUgnant  at  the 
support  that  Godfrey  received  from  the  emperor,  summoned  that  prince 
to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  on  a  charge  of  simony,  and  granting  in- 
vestitures without  the  approbation  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

Neither  the  ambition  nor  the  cares  of  Pope  Alexander,  or  rather  his 
instigator  Hildebrand,  were  confined  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  >  By 
means  of  the  popularity  which  the  pretensions  of  the  mendicant  friars 
had  given  their  order  throughout  Europe;  he  established  an  interest  for 
himself  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  Faithful  agentd  kept  a  strict 
watch  over  Che  proceedings  of  the  emperor  Henry,  legates  were  sent 
to  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  allegiance  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  was 
secured  by  permission  to  wear  the  mitre,  and  the  virtual  independence 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  was  destroyed  by  the  Norman  conquest,  to 
the  success  of  which  the  interference  of  the  pope  and  of  Hildebrand 
materially  contributed. 

The  pretexts  of  the  pontiffs  ijre  characteristics  of  the  superstitions  of 
the  age.  Harold,  the  last  3 axon  monarch  of  England,  had,  during 
19m  accidental  visit  to  Ncj  mandy,  been  forced  to  swear  that  he  would 
favor  the  succession  of  William,  whose  claims  were  founded  on  a  real 
or  pretended  promise  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This  compulsoiy  oath, 
it  seems;  would  not  have  been  considered  binding,  had  not  Harold  un- 
wittingly swim  it  on  a  chest  of  relics,  collected  frdm  all  the  surround- 
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ing  churclies.  When,  therefore,  on  the  death  of  Edward,  he  acceptad 
he  crown,  proffered  to  him  by  the  free  voice  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  he 
was  regarded,^  not  as  a  patriot  resolved  to  maintain  his  country's  inde* 
pendence,  but  as  a  perjured  wretch  who  had  trampled  on  the  most  sol- 
emn obligati<>ns.  Hildebrand  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  estab- 
lishing the  papal  supremacy  over  a  national  church,  whose  claims  t6 
independence  had  long  given  offence  at  Rome.  ^  At  his  instigatioii,  th« 
claims  of  the  Norman  duke  to  the  English  crown  were  solemnly  secog- 
Bised  by  the  papal  council' :  a  bidl  containing  this  decision  was  sent  to 
Wilham,  together  with  a  consecrated  standard,  and  a  ring,  said  to  eon- 
tain  a  hair  from  the  head  of  St.  Peter,  enclosed  in  a  diamond  of  consid- 
erable value.  But  we  learn  ixoim  a  letu^r,  subsequently  addressed  by 
Hildebrand  to  the  conqueror,,  that  there  were  some  in  the  conclave  who 
opposed  this  iniqoitoua  interference  with  the  rights  of  nations,  and  se- 
verely reproached  the  cardinal-monk  for  advocating  the  cause  of  a  ty- 
rannical usurper. 

But  Hiidebrand  did  not  extend  to  the  Normans  in  Italy  the  elame  fa- 
vor that  he  showed  to  their  brethren  in  England.  Aided  by  the  forces 
of  the  coUntess  Matilda,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  church,  and  heiress 
to  a  considerable  4ierritory,  he  forced  them  to  resign  the  districts  they 
had  wrested  from  the  holy  see.  Anxious  to  retain  this  sovereignty, 
Hildebrand  violently  opposed  a  marriage  between  the  eount^s8  and  God- 
frey Gobbo,  a  son  whom  her  step-father  had  by  a  former  wife,  before  his 
marriage  with  her  mother. .  Such  a  union,  indeed,  was  warranted  by 
the  strict  lellter  of  the  canonical  degrees,  but  still  it  was,  in  some  degree, 
levobing  to  the  feelings.  Gobbo  was  excommunicated,  but  Hildebrand 
•einretly  hinted  that  he  paight  be  reconciled  to  &«  church,  on  making 
proper  submissions. 

But  all  these  political  struggles  were  cast  into  the  shade,  by  the 
daring  citation  of  the  emperor  Henry :  every  one  regarded  it  as  a  dec- 
laration of  war  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities,  and  it 
must  have 'been  obvious  to  all,  that  the  death  of  Alexander  H.  only  de- 
layed the  contest.  More  had  been  done  during  the  reign  of  this  pope 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  papacy,  than  in  any  former  pontificate  ; 
but  this  must  not  bo  attributed  either  to  the  fault»  or  to  the  merits  of 
Alexander,  who  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  ambitious 
minister.  The  monka,  to  raise  Hildebrand's^  fame,  published  talee  of 
the  numerous  miracles  he  wrought,  which  were  greedily  received  by 
the  superstitious  populace-,  and  tended  greatly  to  extend  his  influence : 
wo  have  taken  no  notice  of  these  legends ;  a  greater  miracle  than  any 
they  record,  is,  that  rational  beings  should  be  found  s«[fficieotly  cvedup 
lous  to  believe  and  repeat  such  monstrous  absurdities. 

Section  V. — Pontificate  of  Oregory  YUL 

Fftoit  jL  p.  107d  TO  A.  D.  1086. 

There  were  few  statesmen  in  any  part  oi  Christendom,  who  did  not 
dread  the  accession  of  Hildebrand  to  the  papacy,  but  there  were  none 
prepared  to  provoke  his  resentment  by  interfering  to  prevent  his  elec- 
tion. The  irregular  and  precipitate  manner  in  which  be  was  chosen, 
seems  to  prove  that  some  opposition  was  dreaded  by  his  partisans ;  and 
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HiHebrand  himself  found  it  necessary  to  disarm  hostility,  by  an  affec- 
tation of  submission  to  the  emperor.  He  wrote  to  Henry,  that  he  had 
been,  chosen  against  his  will,  that  he  had  no  wish  for  the  office,  and  that 
he  "would  not  be  consecrated  without  the  imperial  sanction.  Deceived 
by  this  hypocrisy,  Henry  ratified  the  irregular  electimi,  and  Hildebrand 
was  enthroned  with  the  title  of  Gregory  VH. 

No  sooner  was  he  secured  on  the  thrqne,  than  he  began  to.  put  in  ex- 
ecution his  favorite  plan  for  securing*  the  independence  of  the  church, 
by  prereoting  lay  interference  in  the  collation  of  benefices.  Before  he 
had  been  a  month  elected,  he  sent  a  legate  into  Spain,  to  reform  the-ec- 
clesiastical  abuses  of  that  kingdom ;  but  principally  to  claim  for  the  apos- 
tolic see  all  the  coilquests  that  had  recently  beeu  made  from  the  Moors, 
under  the  pretence  that  the  Spanish  peninsula,  before  the  Saracenic 
invasion,  had  been  tributary  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  Henry  was 
so  much  daunted  by  this  and  simiiat  displays  of  vigor,  that  he  sent  a 
submissive  letter  to  the  pohtiff,  acknowledging  his  former  errors  in  his 
dispute  with  Alexander,  which  he  attributed  to  his  youth  and  the  influ- 
etice  of  evil  counsellors,  desiring  him  to  arrange  the  troubles  in  the 
church  of  Milan, at  his  discretion,  and  promising  to  assist  him  in  every-* 
thing  with  ^e  imperial  authority. 

The  two  great  objects  of  the  pope  were,  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  papal  right  to  the  investiture  of  bishops.  The  for- 
mer of  these  proje<its  was  a  matter  of  discipline,  defended  on  plausible 
grounds  of  expediency.  Its  advocates  pleaded  that  a  clergyman  unen- 
cumbered with  the  cares  of  a  family  could  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
the  flock  intrusted  to  his  charge-;  and  that  a  bishop  without  children 
would  be  free  to  exercise  his  patronage  without  being  Warped  by  domes- 
tic affection.  On  the  other  hand,  men  were  thus  forced  to  sacrifice  the 
noblest  and  best  of  human  feelings ;.  they  were  denaturalized,  cut  off 
from  the  influences  of  social  life  :  the  church  became  the  country  and 
ihe  home  of  every  person  who  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession. 
After  ordination,  the  priest  and  the  bishop  were  no  longer  Germans,  . 
Spaniards,  or  Englishmen  ;  they  were  Romans'— ministers  and  peers  of 
a^  mighty  empire,  that  claimed  ihe  dominion  of  the  whole  globe.  Like 
the  envoy  or  minister  of  any  foreign  government,  a  member  of  the 
Romish  hierarchy  observes  the  rlaws  of  the  state  in  which  his  master 
may  have  placed  Ji^m,  and  respects  for  a  time  the  authority  of  the  local 
magistrate :  but  his  order  is  his  country,  the  pontiff  is  his  tiatural  sover- 
eign, and  their  welfare  and  their  hoiior  are  the  appropriate  objects  of  his 
public  6are.  The  constant  sight  of  sUch  a  sacrifice  of  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  mankind,  was  obviously  calculated  to  win  the  .respect  of  the  laity, 
and  gain  credence  for  the  superior  sanctity  that  was  supposed  to  invest 
the  character  of  a  priest. 

The  pope's  determination  to  destroy  the  practice  of  lay  investitures, 
was  defended  on  more  plausible  grounds.  The  'administration  of  eccle- 
siastical patronage  by  the  emperor  and  othet  temporal  princes,  was  lia- 
ble to  great  abuses,  and  had  actually  led  to  many :  they  supplied  vacan- 
cies with  the  ignorant,  the  depraved,  and  the  violent ;  they  eought  for 
the  qualifications  of  a  soldier  or  a  politician,  when  they  had  to  elect  a 
Anshop/  in  a  dark  age,  when  monarchs  and  nobles  were  rarely  able  to 
write  their  owa  names  ;  when  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  even  in 
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aristocratic  familiea,  was  so  r^re.  as  to  be  deemed  a  spell  against  witcb- 
crafl ;  and  wbeii  the  fierce  qualities  of  a  warrior  were  valued  more  highly 
than  the  Christian  •  virtues,  it  seemed  almost  ne^cessary  to  render  ap- 
pointments in  the  church  independent  6f  the  state.  But  to  t^s  obvious 
expediency,  Gregory  VII.  added  a  blasphemous  claim  of  right,  as 
Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  and  inheritor  of  his  visible  throne.  While, 
^  however,  we  condemn  such  impious  assumptions,  we  should  not  re- 
fuse to  Hildebrand  the  credit  of  higher  and  purer  motives  than  .those 
of  persona]  .aggrandizemenl,  mingling  in  his  schemes,  for  extending  his 
own  power  and  that  of  his  successors.  It  is  undeniable  tHat  the  cor- 
porate authority  he  procured  for  the  church  became,  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries,  a  source  of  much  benefit  during  the  taiddle  ages, 
overawing  the  violent,  protecting  the  foiiorn,  mitigating  tlie  prevailing 
ferocity  of  manners,  and  supplying  in  various  ways  the  defects  of  civil 
institutions. 

Gregory  having  assembled  a  general  council  at  Rome,  ordained,  hy 
consent  of  the  bishops  present,  that  if  any  one  should  accept  investiture 
from  a  layman,  both .  the  giver  and  the  receiver  should  be  excommuni- 
cated ;  that  the  prelates  and  nobles  who  advised  the  emperor  to  claim 
the  collation  of  benefices -8ho:uld  be  excommunicated ;  and  that  all  mar- 
ried priests  should  dismiss  their  wives,  or  be  deposed.  These  decrees 
were  commimicated  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  by  Gregory  himself, 
in  letters  that  must  ever  remain  a  monument  of  his  consummate  abilities. 
His  monstrous  claims  for  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  church  and  of 
the  Romish  see,  are  proposed  in  a  tone  of  humility  and  candor,  well 
calculated  to  win  the  unthinking  and  unwary ;  his  dictations  assume  the 
form  of  affectionate  suggestions,  and  his  remonstrances  resemble  those 
of  a  tender  and  affectionate  father. 

But  the  pope  did  not  confine  his  exertions  to  mere  words ;  he  obliged 
the  Normans  to  quit^ their  conquests  in.  Campania,  proposed  a  crusade 
against  the  Saracens,  who  were  menacing  Constantinople,  and  ofifered 
a  province  in  Italy  to  Sweno,  king  of  Denmark,  under  the  pretence  that 
the  inhabitants  were  heretics.  The  emperor  Henry  was  not  deceived 
by  Gregory's  professions ;  he  hated  the  pontiff  in  hid  heart,  and  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  enmity  w'as  reciprocal.  It  was  there- 
fore with  mingled  jealousy  and  indignation  that  he  saw  a  new  power 
established  which  more  than  rivalled  his  own,  and  he  entered  into  a  se- 
cret alliance  with  the  Normans  ag?.inst  their  common  enemy.  In  the 
meantime,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  pope  in  Rome  itself  by 
some  of  the  aristocracy,  whose  privileges  he  had  invaded;  Cincius,  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  arrested  the  pontiff  while  he  was  celebrating  mass 
on  Christmas  day,  and  threw  him  into  prison ;  but  the  populace  soon 
rescued  their  favorite,  Cincius  wo^ild  have  been  torn  to  pieces  but  for 
Gregory's  interference,  and  all  who  had  shared  in  this  act  of  violence 
were  banished  from  the  city.  Soon  afterward,  Gregory  cited  the  empe- 
ror to  appear  before  the  council  at  Rome,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
protecting  excommunicated  bishops,  and  granting  investitures  withou^ 
the  sanction  of  the  holy  see.  Henry,  enraged  by  the  insult,  and  re- 
lieved from  his  anxieties  in  Germany  by  a  recent  victory  over  the  Sax- 
onsi  resolved  to  temporize  no  longer <  He  assembled  a  synod  at.Worms^ 
of  the  princes  and  prelates  devoted  to  his  cause,  and  procured  sentence 
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of  deposition  against  Gregory,  on  a  charge  of  simony,  murder,  and 
atheism. 

Gregory  waa  far  from  being  disheartened  by  the  emperor's  violence  ; 
he  assembled  a  councp  at  Rome,  solemnly  excommunicated  Henry,  ab- 
solved his  subjects  in  Germany  and  Italy  from  their  oath  of  $dlegiance, 
deposed  teveral  prelates  in  Germany,  France,  and  Lombardy,  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  papal  constitutions,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  to  supremacy  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  were  asserted 
in  the  plainest  terms. 

The  most  important  of  these  tesolutions,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
political  system  of  popery,  were —  ,        • 

That  the  Roman  pontiff  alone  can  |)e  called  universiJ. 

That  he  alone  has  a  right  to  depose  bishops.  ' 

That  his  legates  have  a  right  to  preside  over  all  bishops  assembled  in 
a  general  councS. 

That  the  pope  can  depose  absent  prelates. 

That  he  sdone  has  a  right  to  use  imperial  ornaments.  ^ 

That  ]princes  are  bound  to  kiss  his  feet)  and  his  only. 

That  he  has  a  right  to  depose  emperors. 

That  no  synod  or  council  summoned  without  his  commission  can  be 
called  general. 

That  no  book  can  be  called  canonical  without  his  authority. 

That  his  sentence  can  be  annulled  by  hone,  but  that  he  may  annul 
the  decrees  of  alL 

That  the  Roman  church  has  beeq,  is,  and  will  continue,  infallible. 

That  whoever  dissents  from  the  Romish  church  ceases  to  be  a  catholic 
Christian. 

And,  that  subjects  may  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  wicked 
princes. 

Some  cautious  prelates  advised  Gregory  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  ex- 
communicating his  sovereign ;  to  their  remonstrances  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  reply  :  "  When  Chriist  trusted  his  flock  to  St.  Peter, 
saying, '  Feed  my  sheep,'  did  he  except  kings  ?  Or  when  he  gave  him 
the  pOwer  to  bitid  and  loose,  did  he  withdraw  any  one  from  his  visita- 
tion ?  He,  therefore,  who  says  that  he  can  not  be  bound  by  the  bonds, 
of  the  church,  must  confess  that  he  can  not  be  absolved*  by  it ;  and 
he  who  denies,  that  doctrine,  separates  himself  from  Christ  and  his 
church." 

Both  parties  now  prepared  for  war,  but  all  the  advantages  were  on 
the  side  of  Gregory  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  struggle,  Gobbo, 
the  most  vigorous  supporter  of  the  emperor,  died,  and  his  widow,  the 
countess  Matilda,  placed  all  her  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  pontiff. 
So  completely,  indeed,  did  this  princess  devote  herself  to  support  the 
interests  of  Gregory,  that  their  mutual  attachment  was  suspected  of 
having  transgressed  the  limits^ of  innocence.  The  duke  of  Dalmatia, 
gratified  by  the  title  of  king,  and  the  Norman  monarch  of  Sicily,  prof- 
fered aid  to  the  pontiff;  even  the  Mohammedan  emperor  of  Morocco 
courted  his  favor,  and  presented  him  with  the  liberty  of  the  Christian 
slaves  in  his  dominions. 

Henry,  on  the  contrary,  knew  not  where  to  look  for  support ;  in  ev- 
ery quarter  of  his  dominions  monks  and  friars  preached  against  their 
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•overeign,  and  ,the  prelates  by  whom  he  had  been-  supported ;  the  Saxon 
nobles  eagerly  embraced  a  religious  pretext  to  ren^w  their  insurrection ; 
the  dukes  of  Suabia.and  Carinthia  demanded  a  change  of  d3ma8ty; 
even  the  predates  who  had  been  most  zealous  in  vtang  Henry  forward, 
terrified  by  threats  of  excommunicalion,  abandotied  his-  cause.  A  diet 
was  assembled  at  Tribur,  attended  by  two  papal  legates,  in  which  it  was 
resolved  that  Henry  should  be  deposed^  unless  withi^i  a  limited  period 
he  presented  himself  before  the  pope  and  obtained  absohiti^p.  . 

The  prelates  and  nobles  of  Lombardy  alone  maintained  their  courage, 
and  boldly  retorted  the  excommunications  of  Gregory.  Animated  by 
the  hope  of  obtaining  their  efficient  aid,  Henry  f esolved  to  cro^s  the 
Alps  instead  of  waiting  for  Gregory's  arrival  in  Germany.  The  hard- 
ships which  the  unfortunate  monarch  underwent  during  this  journey,  in 
the  depth  of  a  severe  winter — the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  the  active  malice  of  his  enemied — ^the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
queen  and  child,  who  could  only  travel  by  being  enclosed  in  the  hides 
of  oxen,  and  thus  dragged  through  the  Alpine  passes — would  have'  bro- 
ken a  sterner  spirit  than  Henry's.  He  entered  Lombardy  completely 
disheartened,  and,  though  joined  by  considerable  forces,  he  thought  only 
of  conciliating  his  powerful  enemy  by  submission.  Having;  obtained  a 
conference  with  the  countess  Matilda,  Henry  prevailed  upon  her  to  in- 
tercede for  him  with  the  pope ;  and  her  intercession,  supported  by  the 
principal  nobles  of  Italy,  induced  Gregory  to  grant  an  interview  to  his 
sovereign. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1077,  Henry  proceeded  to'  Canosa,  where  the 
pope  resided,  and -was  forced  to  submit  to  the  greatest  indignities  that 
were  ever  heaped  upon  imperial  majesty.  At  the  first  barrier,  he  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  his  attendants ;  when  he  reached  the  second,  he 
was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  imperial  robes,  and  assume  the  habit  of  ^ 
penitent.  For  three  entire  days  he  was  forced  to  stand  barefooted  and 
fasting,  from  morning  till  night,  in  the  outer  court  of  the_  castle,  during 
<»ie  of  the  severest  winters  that  had  ever  been  known  in  northern 
Italy,  imploring  pardon  of  his  transgressions  from  God  and  the  pope. 
He  was  at  \pngth  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  haughty  pontiff,  and, 
after  all  his  submissions,  obtained,  not  the  removal,  but  the  suspension 
of  the  excegununication. 

Such  harsh  treatment  sank  deep  into  Henry's  mind ;  and  his  hostility 
to  Gregory  was  exasperated  by  the  pontiff  accepting  a  grant  of  the 
countess  Matilda's  possessions  for  the  use  of  the  church,  which  would 
legally  revert  to  the  empire  after  her  decease.  The  reproaches  of  the 
Lombards  also  induced  him  to  repent  of  his  degradation,  and  he  renewed 
the  war  by  a  dishonorable  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  arrest  Gregory  and 
Matilda.  In  the  meantime  the  discontented  nobles  of  Germany  had  as- 
Bemble4  a  diet  at  Fercheim,  deposed  their  sovereign,  and  elected  Ro* 
dolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  to  the  empire.  This  proceeding  greatly  embar- 
rassed^ the  pope  ;  he  dared  not  declare  against  Henry,  who  was  power- 
ful in  Italy,  and  if  he  abandcmed  Rodolph,  he  would  ruin  his  own  party 
in  Germany.  He  resolved  to  preserve  a  i^eutrality  in  the  contest,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  internal  state  of  the  church, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  distracted  by  the  controversy  respecting 
the  eucharist. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  determine  by  whom  the  doctrine  of  transubstantialion 
was  first  broached :  Selden  very  justly  says,  "  This  opinion  is  only  rhet- 
oric turned  into.logic,"  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  spiritual  presence 
of  our  Savior  in  the  holy  communion  might,  in  &  dark  and  ignorant  age, 
be  represented  as  an  actual  change  of  the  consecrated  elements  into  his 
material  subi^tance.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  theological  errors 
of  Xhis  doctrine  ;  our  subject  only  requires  us  to  notice  the  political  pur- 
poseato  which  it  was  applied.,  No  article  of  fifith  Was  better  calcu- 
lated to  exalt  the  power  of  the  priesthood  ;  it  represented  them  as  daily 
working  a  miraole  equally  stupendous  and  mysterious  ;  true,  its  nature 
was  incomprehensible,  but  this  circumsUince,  instead  of  exciting  a  sus- 
picion of  its  absurdity,  only  increased  the  reverence  with  which  it  was 
regarded.  We  must  not  then  be  surprised  at  the  zeal  that  the  Romish 
priesthood  has  ever  manifested  in  defending  an  opinion  which  has  so 
materially  strengthened  its  influence.  The  confessor  to  the  queen  of 
Spain  is  said  to  have  rebuked  the  opposition  of  a  nobleman,  by  saying, 
''.You  should  Inspect  the  man  who  every  day  has  your  God' in  his  hands 
and  your  queen  at  his  feet.''  In  this  brief  sentence,  the  purpose  of  the 
doctrine  is  distinctly  stated  ;  it  conferred  political  power,  and  was  there- 
fore to  be  defended  at  all  hazards.  But  common  sense  frequently  re- 
volted at  a  doctrine  c<^tracted  by  sight,  feeling,  and  taste  ;  in  the  elev^ 
enth  century  it  was  ably  exposed  by  Berengarius,  a  priest  of  Tours,  who 
assailed  it  at  once  with  ridicule  and  with  argument.  But  in  his  eightieth' 
year,  Berengarius  was  prevailed  upon  by  Gregory  to  renounce  his  for- 
mer opinions,  and  transubstantiation  was  generally  received  as  an  article 
of  faith. 

A  victory  obtained  by'Rodoiph  induced  Gre'g6ry  to  depart  from  his 
cautious  policy  ;  he  excommunicated  Henry,  and.  sent  a  crown  of  gold 
to  his  rival.  The  indignant  emperor  summoned  a  council  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Tyrol,  pronounced  Gregory's  _  deposition,  and  proclaimed 
Gilbert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  pdpe,  by  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
Gregory  immediately  made  peace  with  the  Normans,  and,  supported 
by  them  and  the  Countess  Matilda,  he  bade  his  enemies  defiance.  Bill 
in  the  meantime,  Rodolph  was  defeated  and  slain,  the  discontented 
Germans  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  imperial  authoiity,  and  Henry,, 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  crossed  the  Alps.  The  Norman 
dukes,  engaged  in  war  with  the  Greek  emperors,  neglected  their  ally, 
and  the  forces  of  the  countess  Matilda  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
imperialists.  Twice  was  Henry  driven  from  before  the  walls  of  Rome  ; 
hut  the  third  time  he  gained  an  entrance,  by  a  lavish  distribution  of 
bribes,  and  procured  the  solemn  installation  of  Clement.  The  emper- 
or's departure  left  his  partisans  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  Gregory  ; 
the  pontiff  returned  at  the  head  of  a  Norman  army,  and  gave  the  city 
to  be  pillaged  by  his  barbarous  auxiliaries;  Having  reduced  Rome  ai* 
most  to  a  mass  of  ruins,  Gregory  retired,  to  Salerno,  where  he  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  disease.  He  died  unconquered,  repeating  with 
his  latest  breath  the  ezjcommunications  which  he  had  hurled '  against 
Henry,  the  antipope,  and  their  adherents.  He  viewed  his  own  conduct 
in  the  struggle  with  complacency,  and  frequently  boasted  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  cause.  "  I  have  loved  righteoilsness  and  hated  iniquity,^ 
he  exclaimed. ''  and  it  is  ^refore  I  die  an  exile." 
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'  Gregory  may  be  regarded  as  the  ffreat  founder  of  the  political  system 
of  popery.;  and  therefore,  while  he  is  extolled  by  some  historians  as  a 
saint,  others  have  described  him  as  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  But  the 
character  of  tlus  remarkable  man  was  formed  by  his  age,  and  developed 
by  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  him.  He  was  die  reprosentative 
both  of  popery  abd  democracy,  principles  apparently  inconsistent,  but 
which  in  ancient  and  modern  times  have  frequently  been  found  in  close 
alliance.  With  the.  sanctity  of  the  church  he  shielded  the  people ;  with 
the  strength  of  the  people  he  gave  stability  to  the  church.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  career  as  the  secret  and  as  the  acknowledged  rtlet 
of  the  papacy,  he  displayed  unquestionable  abilities  of  the  highest  or- 
der; his  pretensions  to  ascetic  piety  gained  him  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  the  multitude  ;  the  soldiers  ^  regarded  him  as  a  brave  warrior 
and  successful  general ;  the  higher  I'anks  of  the  clergy  yielded  in  the 
council  to  his  fervid  eloquence  and  political  skill.  His  very  faults  be- 
came elements  of  his  success  :  he  was^  severe,  vindictive,  and  inexor- 
able :  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  forgive ;  none  of  his  enemies  could 
elude  the  patient  search  and  the  incessant  vigilance  with  which  he 
pursued  those  against  whom  he  treasured  wrath.  It  was  his  custom 
to  witness  the  execution  of  those  whose  death  he  decreed ;  and  it  was 
awful  tp  contemplate  .tho.  serenity  ef  his  countenance  and  the  placidity 
of  his  manners  while  he  presided  over  tortures  and  massacres.  It  can 
not,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  power  of  such  a  man 
should  have  swept  over  Christendom  like  a  torrent,  and  hurried  every- 
thing into  the  vortex  of  his  new  and  gigantic  institutions. 

Section  VI. — The  War, of  Investitures, 

FROM  A.  D.  1086.  TO  A.  D.  1152. 

Henry  gained  only  a  brief  respite  by  the  death  qf  his  formidable 
and  inveterate  antagonist.  Victor  III.  was  elected  by  the  cardinals, 
and  during  his  brief  reign  he  gained  several  advantages  over  the  impe- 
rial party.  He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  II.,*th6  friend  and  pupil  of 
Gregory,  who  commenced  his  pontificate  by '  sending  an  encyclical  let- 
ter to  the  Christian  churches,  declaring  his  resolution  U>  adhere  to  the 
political  system  of  his  deceased  ai<ister.  Supported  by  the  Normans, 
Urban  entered  Rome,  and  assembled  a  council  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen bishops,  in  which  the  emperor,  the  antipope,  and  their  adherents, 
were  solemnly  excommunicated. .  At  the  same  time  he  negotiated  a 
marriage  between  Guelph,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  a  distinguished 
supporter  of  the  papal  cause  in  Germany,  and  the  'countess  Matilda. 
From  this  union,  the  present  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh,  and 
the  reigning  family  of  England,  trace  their  descents  Henry  marched 
into  Italy,  and  though  Vigorously  opposed  by  Guelph,  gained  several 
important  advantages ;  but  the  papal  intrigues  raised  enemies  against 
him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  ;  his  eldest  son  Conrad  rebelled,  and 
was  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  Urban.  This  revolt  compelled  Henry  to 
abandon  his  recent  acquisitions,  and  retire  toward  the  Alps. 

A  council  was  summoned  to.  meet  at  Placentia,  and  so  large  a,  num- 
ber of  bishops  assembled,  that  no  church  could  contain  them,  and  they 
were  forced  to  deliberate  in  the  open  air.     Most  of  Gregory'^  decrees 
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were  re-enacted ;  but,, in  addition  to  the  affair  of  investitures,  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  .council  was  directed  to*  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Moham* 
medans  in  the  east,  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  empire  of.  Con- 
stantinople (a.  d..  1095).  Th^  ^es  of  the  persecutions  to  which  the 
Christian  pilgrims  were  exposed  by  the  ferocious  Turks,  who  had  be- 
come masters  of  the  Holy  Land,  had  excited  general  indignation 
throughout  I^urope.  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  wild  fanatic,  preached  every- 
where the  necessity  of  rescuing  the  faithful  from  the  infidel  Saracens, 
as  he  ignorantly  called  the  Turks,  and  such  a  flame  was  kindled  by  his 
exertions,  that  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  council  of  Clermont,  author- 
izing the  first  crusade  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  of  France,  in 
whose  diominions  the  council  met,  was  excommunicated,  and  could  only 
obtain  absolution  by  humiliating  submissions. 

The  general  insanity  diffused  through  Europe  by  the  preaching  of 
the  first  crusade,  the  multitudes  that  abandoned  their  homes  to  follow 
Walter  the  Pennyless  or  Godescald  the  Fanatic,  the  massacres  of  the 
Jews,  the  sufferings  and  exploits  of  the  disciplined  adventurers  that 
marched  ^nder  the  banners  of  Godfrey,  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
next  section ;  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  general  fanaticism 
proved  of  essential  service  to  the  papal  cause,  and  that  the  partisans  of 
Henry  suffered  severely  from  the  fury  of  the  crusaders  in  their  passage 
through  Italy. 

Paschal  II.  was  the  successor  of  Urban,  and,  like  him,  steadfastly 
pursued  the  policy  of  Gregory  ;  he  easily  triumphed  over  the  antipope, 
who  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  he  urged  &  second  general  crusade, 
which  the  reverses  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land  rendered  neces- 
sary. To  consolidate  the  papal  structure,  he  assembled  a  council  at 
Rome,  and  procured  the  enactment  of  a  new  oath,  to  be  taken  by  all 
ranks  of  the  clergy.  By  this  oath  they  abjured  all  heresy,  they  prom- 
ised implicit  obedience  to  the  pope  and  his  successors,  to  afiirm  what  - 
the  holy  and  universal  church  confirms,  and  to  condemn  what  she  con- 
demns (a.  d.  1104).  Soon  after,  the  old  emperor,  Henry,  was  treach? 
erously  arrested  by  his  own  son  Henry  V.,  and  deprived  of  his  impe- 
rial dignity  :  he  subsequently  escaped,  but  before  hostilities  made  any 
progress,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  bishop  of  Liege  honorably 
interred  the  body  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign,  but  papal  enmity  pur- 
sued Henry  beyond  the  grave ;  the  benevolent  prelate  was  excommu- 
nicated, and  could  only  obtain  absolution  by  disinterring  the  corpse. 

Though  Henry  V.  owed  his  throne  to  papal  influence,  he  would  not 
yield  the  imperial  right  to  granting  investitures,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  the  Ipngs  of  England  and  France.  The  form  in  which 
monarchs  gave  investiture  by  bestowing  a  pastoral  ring  and  staff,  was 
regarded  by  the  popes  as^  an  interference  with  their  spiritual  jurisdic* 
tion,  and  when  the  form  was  altered,  they  gave  no  further  trouble  to 
the  English  and  French  monarchs,.  but,  in  their  disputes  with  the  em- 
perors, they  not  only  forbade  ecclesiastics  to,  receive  investiture  from 
laymen,  but  even  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  them. 

The  fiilh  Henry  proved  a  more  formidable  enemy  to.  the  papacy  than 
his  father ;  he  led  an  army  into  Italy,  made  Paschal  prisoner,  compelled 
bim  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  and  to  issue  a  boil-  ae- 
cvring  the  right  of  investiture  to  the  emperor  and  his  successors.'   But 
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the  remonstrances  of  the  cardinals  induced'  the  pope  to  annul  the  treat]^, 
and  he  permitted  Henry  to  be  excommunicated  by  seteral  proviilcial 
councils.  The  pontiff,  however,  did  not  ratify  the  sentence  until  the 
deatk  of  the  countess  Matilda,  and  the  disputes  about  her  inheritance 
created  fresh  animosities  between  the  empire  and  the  holy  see. 

The  death  of  Paschal  prevented  an  immediate  war.     His  successors 
Gelasius  H.  and  Calixtus  li.,  however,  supported  his  policy,  and,  aflet 
a  long  struggle,  the  emperor  was  forced' to  resign  his  claim  to  episco- 
pal investitures,  but  he  was  permitted  to  retain  the  investiture  of  the 
temporal  rights  belonging  to  the  sees. 

During  the  ppntificate  of  Honorius  H.,  the  successor  of  Calixtus, 
the  church  of  Ireland,  for  the  first  time,  was  brought 'under  the  suprem- 
acy  of  the  pope  by  the  exertions  of  St.  Malachi,  a  monk  o(  gfeat  influ- 
ence and  repotation.  The  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Honorius  was 
spent  in  a  contest  with  the  Normans  in  southern  Italy^  whom  he  forced 
to  continue  in  their  allegiance. 

Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus,  elected  by  rival  factions,  were  both  en- 
throned the  sam^  day,  and  the  papacy  was  consequently  rent  by  a 
schism.  Anacletus  was  the  grandson  of  a  converted  Jew  ;  he  posses- 
sed great  Wealth,  was  a  favorite  with  the  Roman  populace,  and  had  an 
undoubted  majority  of  the  cardinals  in  his  favor,  yet  he  is  stigmatized 
as  an  antipope.  This  was  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of.  the 
^celebrated  St.  Bernard,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of.  Innocent, 
and  procured  him  the  support  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  ■  Germ&n 
emperor.  On  the  ,death  of  Anacletus,  his  party  elected  another  anti- 
pope,  but  he  soon  made  his  submission  to  Innocent,  and  the  schism  was 
appeased, 

A  general  coun<;il  Was  soon  afterward  assembled  at  Rome  (a.  d. 
1199),  at  which  no  leas  than  a  thoustod  bishops  were  present ;  several 
ordinances  were  made  for  completing  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of 
^e  church.  The  opinions  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  were  condemned  at 
this  council ;  they  were  derived  from  the  celebrated  Abelard,  whose 
controversy  with  St.  Bernard  began  to  excite  universal  attention. 

Abelard  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  accomplished  scholar 
and  the  best  Idgician  in  Europe  ;  crowds  of  disciples  flocked  to  hear 
his  lectures,  and  though  he  did  not  break  through  the  trammels  of  acho- 
lastic  philosoj^y,  he  gave  an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which,  in 
a  future  age,  produced  beneficial  effects.  St.  Bernard,  whose  opinions 
were  invested  by  the  bishops  with  a  kind  of  apostolic  authority,  accused 
Abelard  of  teaching  heretical  opinions  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  trini- 
ty. Abelard  denied  the  imputation,  and  the  dispute  turned  on  metaphys- 
ical subtleties^  to  which  neither  party  affixed  a  definite  meaning.  Abel- 
ard'a  opiniona  were  condemned  by  a  councti  at  Sens,  but  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  into  the  moi^astenr  of  Clugny,  where  he  died  in  peace. 

This  obscure  controversy  was  the  first  symptom  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween scholastic  divinity  and  philosophy,  Abelard  was  subdued,  but 
he  bequeathed  his  cause  to  a  succession  of  faithfid  disciples,  who  grad- 
ually emancipated  knowledge  from  the  confinement  of  the  cloister,  and 
libeiated  the  human  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  poper^.  Abelard's  opin^ 
ions  were  purely  theological ;  his  disciple,  Arnold  of  Br^cia,  abandon- 
ing hifl  master's  mysticism,  directed  his  attention  to  the  reform  of  the 
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eh  arch  and  of  the  government.  He  declared  that  the  political  power 
and  wealth  of  the  clergy  were  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  their 
profession,  and  he  began  to  preach  these  doctrines  in  Italy  and  Ger* 
many ;  so  great  was  his  influence,  that  he  was  invited  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  revive  Sie  republic.  Innocent  II.,  Celestine  II.,  Lucius  11.,  and 
Eugenitts  III.,  had  td  struggle  with  *'  the  politicians,^  as  the  followers 
of  Arnold  were  called,  for  Uie  maintenance  of  their  domestic  power ; 
and  during  this  period  the  aggressions  of  popeiy  oh  the  rights  of  kings 
and  nations  were  du^ended.  Rome  set^  the  example  of  resistance  to 
the  pohtiiTs ;  Italy,  for  a  brief  space,  furnished"  the  boldest  opponents  to 
the  papal  usurpations ;  but  when  Europe  began  to  profit  by  the  example, 
the  Italians  discovered  that  the  overthrow  of  the  papacy  would  diminish 
the  profits  which  they  derived  froni  the  payments  made  by  superstition 
and  ignorance  to  the  Roman  exchequer ;  and  they  lent  their  aid  to  the 
support  of  the  lucrative  delusion  they  had  been  the  first  to  expose,  and 
even  yielded  their  liberties  to  (he  pontiffs,  on  condition  of  sharing  in 
their  unhaUowed  gains. 

The  claims  of  the  popes  to  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  the  means 
they  employed  to  effect  their  object,  their  struggle  against  rqyal  power 
on  the  one  side,  and  national  independence  on  the  other,  form  the  most 
important  part  of  European  history  during  several  centuries t  A  calm 
and.  careful  examination  pf  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  papal  system  ia 
therefore  necessary  to  a  right  understanding' of  the  social  condition  of 
Europe  in  the  ages  preceding  the  Reformation.  To  render  this  portion 
of  history  satisfactory  to  the  student,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  back  the 
early  history  of  Christianity,  and  point  out  some  of  the  corruptions  by 
which  its  purity  was  early  ^sfigured. . 

Sectiok  VII.— 7%«  Crusades.  . 

The  wars  undertaken  by  the  crusaders  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  poped,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of 
the  great  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.  To  iih« 
derstand  aright  the  influence  they  exercised,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cast 
a  retrospective  glance  at  their  origin,  and  at  the  state  of  society  in  the 
eastern  and  western  worid,  when  first  this  great  movement  began. 

Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  localities  that  had  been  hallowed 
by  our  blessed  Savior's  presence;  were  common  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  church. '  They  began  to  multiply  very  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  in  consequence  of  an  opinion  very  generally  dif« 
fused,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand  ;  many  peiBons  sold  their 
estates,  and  migrated  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  wait  there  the  ooming  of  the 
Lord.  While  &e. Saracens  remained  masters  of  Palestine,  they  encour- 
aged and  protected  visiters  whose  arrival  brought  them  considerable 
Srofit,  but  wl^n  the  Selj^kian  Turks  wrested  the  country  from  the  kha* 
pbH  of  Egypt,  the  pilgrims  were  subjected  to  every  extortion  and  out- 
rage that  fJEinaticism  and' ignorance  could  diotaM.  Their  sad(  recital  of 
the  calamities  they  were  forced  to  endure  excited  universal  indignation, 
and  Gregory  VII.  was  the  first  to  propose  a  general  arming  throughout 
Chriflteadom,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Turks  bdyond  the  Euphrates. 
The  time  was  not  propitious  for  aueh  an  undertaking ;  the  wan  of  the 
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empire  engaged  the  attention  and  employed  the  anns  of  the  chief  mili- 
tary leaders.  But  when  the  Normans  had  completed  the  conquest  of 
England  and  the  two  Sicilies,  when  the  imperial  power  had  sunk  before 
the  popes  in  Italy  and  the  feudal  princes  in  Germany,  vast  hordes  of 
military  adventurers  who  remained  without  employment,  ready  to  em- 
brace >any  cause  that  promised  to  gratify  their  love  of  glory  and  plunder. 
At  this  moment  an  enthusiastic  monk,  usually  called  Peter  the.  Hermit, 
indignant  at  the  oppression  of  the  Christian^,  which  he  had  witnessed 
in  Palestine,  began  to  preach  the  duty  of  expelling  the  infidels  from  the 
patrimony  of  Christ,  and  by  his  energetic  labors,  widely  difiused  his 
own  fanaticism. 

Peter's  zeal  was  vigorously  seconded  by  Pope  Urbau  II. ;  the  pontiff 
went  personally  to  France,  and  held  a  Council  at  Clermont  (a.  d.  1095), 
where  the  war  was  sanctioned  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  multitudes 
assumed  the  badge  of  the  cross,  as  the  symbol  of  their  enlistment.     The 
first  hordes  of  crusaders,  were  ignorant  fanatics,  guided  by  men  of  no 
note  or  experience.     They  marched  without  order  pr  discipline,  pil- 
laging, burning,  and  plundering  the  countries  that  they  traversed.     So 
great  was  the  delusion  that  whole  families  joined  in  these  wild  expedi- 
tions ;  farmers  were  see^  driving  cart»  containing  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren in  the  line  of  marchfiji^hile  boys  bearing  mimic  implements  of  war^ 
spoi:ted  round,  mistaking  every  stranger  for  a  Turk,  and  every  new  town 
for  Jerusalem.     Most  of  these  wretches  perished  by.  fatigue,  famine, 
disease,  or  the  swords  or*the  people  they  had  outraged,  but  not  before 
their  excesses  had  indelibly  stigmatized  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged.     The  Jews  along  the  Rhine  suffered  most  severely  from  these 
fanatics,  who  were  persuaded  that  the  sacrifice  of  this  unfortunate  race 
would  be  the  best  propitiation  for  the  success  of  their  expedition.     M3rr- 
iads  of  the  hapless  Jews  were  massacred  with  every  torture  and  indig- 
nity that  malice  could  suggest ;  whole  families  committed  suicide  by 
mutual  agreement ;  a  few  submitted  to  be  baptized,  and  purchased  safety 
by  apostacy.     The  archbishojp  of  Mayence  exerted  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  protect  the  wretched  victims,  but  had  the  mortification  to  wit- 
ness the  murder  of  those  who  sought  refuge  in  his  own  jpalace. 
/   At  length  a  regular  army  was  organized,  under  the  command  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  one  of  the  ttiost  celebrated 
generals  .of  the  age.     No  sovereign  joined  his  standard,  but  the  leading 
nobility  of  Christendom  were  enrolled  among  his  followers,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror^  Hugh,  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  Bohem- 
ond,  prince  of  Tarentum,  and  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse.     When  the 
diWsions  of  this  formidable  army  arrived  near  Cohstantinople,  Alexis, 
who  then  ruled  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  naturally  terrified  by  the 
appearance  of  hosts  too  powerful  to  be  received  as  auxiliaries,  and  too 
formidable  to  be  rejected  as  enetnies.    The  crafty  Greek  had  recourse 
to  treachery  and  dissimulation;  afler  a  disgusting  train  of  fraudulent 
negotiations,  the  Latin  warriors  passed  into  Asia,  leaving  behind  them 
worse  enemies  in  the  Christians  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  whom  it  was 
part  of  their  object  to  protect,  than  the  Turks  they  had  come^to  assail. 
Their- early  career  in  Asia  was  glorious,  but  purchased  at  an  endrmbuis 
expenditure  of.  life.    Niceaithe  capital  of  the  sultany  of  Rdm,  was 
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taken ;  a  great  viotory  over  the  Bultan*  Soleiman  opened  a  passage  into 
Syria ;  Antiocb  was  captured  after  a  seige  of  unparalleled  difficulty, 
and  fiaally,  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  recently  wrestedirom  the  Turks 
by  the  Egyptians,  fell  before  the  arms  of  the  crusaders,  and  became  the 
capital  of  a  new  kingdom  (a.  d.  1099). 

Jerusalem^  was  Obstinately  defended  by  the  Mussulmans ;  they  hurled 
beams  and  stones  on  the  heads  of  those  who  tried  to  scale  the  walls, 
vid  Hunff  buridng  oil  and  sulphur  on  the  moveable  to\f  ers  and  bridges 
employed  by  the  assailants.  The  crusa4ers  displayed  equal  energy, 
but  on^  the  second  day  of  assault,  just  as  they  were  sinking  under  £e 
united  effects  of  weariness  and  a  burning  sun,  Godfrey  declared  that  he 
saw  a  celestial  messenger  on  the  Mount  of  Olived,  cheering  the  Chris- 
tians to  ihe  combat.  The  enthusiasm  aw^ened  by  such  a  declaration 
bore  down  every  obstacle  ; .  the  crusaders  macle  good  their  lodgement 
on  the  wall,  and  the  Mohammedans  fled  into  the  city.  Amid  the  mpst 
rapturous  shouts  of  triumph  the  banner  of  the  cros^  was  planted  on  the 
towers  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  it  unfurled  itself  in  the  wind,  many  of  the 
bravest  warriors  wept  for  joy.  But  the  triumph  was  sullied  by  an  indis" 
criminate  and  unsparing  massacre  ;  a  helpless  crowd  sought  shelter  in 
the  mosque  of  Omar,  but  the  gates  were  speedily  forced  and  the  fugi- 
tives butchered  ;  the  Jcnights  boasted  that  they  rode  in  Saracen  blood 
up  to  the  knees  of  their  horses.  The  massacre,  lasted  all  day,  but 
when  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  close  around,  the  crusaders  sud- 
denly recollected  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  those  plaee%  which  had 
been  hallowed  by  the  presence  and  sufferings  pf  their  Savior.  As  if 
by  some  common  and  supernatural  impulse,  the  savage,  warriors  were 
suddenly  changed  into  devout  pilgrims  ;  each  hasted  to  remove  fnim  his 
person'  the  stains  of  slaughter ;  they  laid  aside  their  weapons,  and  in 
the  guise  of  penitents,  with  bare  heads  and  feet,  streaming  eyes  and 
folded  hands,  they  asdended  the  hill  of  Calvary  and  entered  the  church 
af  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  services  of  religion  were  performed  by 
the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  who  hailed  their  deliverers  with  enthusiastic 
gratitude. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  sovereign  of  Pailestine ;  he  refused 
the  title  of  king,  declaring  that  Christ  was  :£e  true  monarch  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  declined  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold,  where  his  Savior  had 
borne  a  crown  of  thorns.  Baldwin,  his  brother  and  successor,  was  less 
scrupulous ;  he  assumed  the  royal  ensigns  and  title,  and  transmitted  the 
throne  to  his  cousin,  Baldwin  da  Bourg,  whose  posterity  continued  to 
reign  in  Palestine  until  the  kingdom  was  overthrown  by  Saladin  (a.  d. 
1187).  Several  minor  states  were  established  by  the  crusaders,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  were  the  county  of  Edessa,  the  principality 
of  Antioch,  the  county  of  Tripoli,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus.  None  of  these  states  had  long  duration ;  the  Christians  of  the 
east,  continuaQy  assailed  by  powerful  enemies,  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  unite  cordially  for  mutual  defeAce;  victories  were  sciarcely  less 
calamitous  to  them  than  defeats,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
reinforcements  from  Europe ;  and  though  the  crusading  enthusiasm  en- 
dured for  two  centuries,  its  heat  gradually  abated,  and  nothing  would 
have  kept  it  alive  but  the  privileges  and  grants  made  by  the  popes,  and 
the  principal  European  potentates,  te  those  who  joined  in  such  e^ 
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tions.  Six  principal  crusades  followed  the  first  great  movement ;  they 
were  all  either  unsuccessful  or  productiire  of  advantages  as  fleeting  as 
they  were  trivial. 

Forty-eight  years  after  Jerusalem  had  been  taken  by  the  Christians, 
the  emperor,  Conrad  III.,  and  Louis  YII.,-king  of  France,  undertook  a 
second  crusade  to  sup'port  the  sinking  fortunes  of  their  brethren  in  Pal- 
estine (a.  d.  1117).  The  Atta-beg  Zerighi,  who  had,  by  his  superior 
prowess,  obtained  the  chief  command  over  the  Turkish  tribes  in  Irak, 
attacked  the  Christian  territories  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  made  hinl- 
self  master  of  Edessa,  justly  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  thekingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  Conrad  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  without  waiting 
for  his  ally.  He  had  to  encounter  the  treacherous  hostility  of  the  By- 
zantine emperor,  which  proved  fatal  to  an  army  containing  the  flower 
of  German  chivalry,,  including  a  troop  of  noble  ladies  who  served  in 
the  attitude  and  armor  of  men.  Manuel,  who  then  held  the  -throne  of 
Constantinople,  gave  the  sultan  secret  intelligence  of  the  German  line 
of  march,  and  furnished  Conrad  with  treacherous  guides.  Afler  a 
glorious  but  unsuccessful  battle  on  the  bank^  of  the  Mseander,  Conrad 
was  forced  to  retreat ;  he  met  the  French  advancing  from  the  Bospho- 
ras,  and  the  contrast  of  his  own  condition  with  the  pomp  of  Louis,  led 
him  to  desert  the  cause.  The  French,  undismayed  and  unwarned,  pur- 
sued their  march  with  inconsiderate  speed ;  their  rear-guard  yifss  sur- 
prised by  the  Turkish  troops,  while  the  van  was  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  ihe  greater  part  put  to  the  sword.  Jjouis  brought  the  shat^ 
tered  remnant  of  his  forces  by  sea  to  Antioch ;  the  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine joined  him  in  an  unsuccessful  siege  of  Damascus,  after  which  the 
monarch  returned  to  Europe,  dishonored  by  a  faithless  wifb,  and  de- 
serted by  ungrateful  allies.  '  This  disgraceful  termination  of  an  expedi- 
tion from  which  so  much  had  beei>  expected,  diffused  feelings  of  mel- 
ancholy and  surprise  throughout  Europe.  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,  through  whose  influence  the  crusade  was  undertaken,  had  to  en- 
coimter  the  storm  of  public  indignation ;  he  was  stigmatized  as  a  lying 
prophet,  who,  by  pretended  inspiration  and  false  miracles,  had  lured 
myriads  to  a  miserable  doom.  But  Bernard  was  not  daunted  by  these 
reproaches ;  he  replied  to  those  accusations  by  pointing  out  the  true 
causes  of  the  failure,  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  crusaders  themselves ; 
be  asserted  that  a  new  expedition,  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  piety, 
wpuid  be  crowned  with  success ;  and  he  urged  the  states  of  Christen- 
dom to  combine  in  one  great  effort  for  securing  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem. His  efforts  to  revive  the  crusading  spirit  were,  however,  una- 
vailing, and  death  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions. 

Noureddin,*  the  son  of  Zenghi,  destroyed  the  dynasty  of  the  Fati- 
mite  khaliphs  in  Egypt.  His  favorite,  Saladin,t  usurped  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  and,  though  a  Kurd  by  descent,  became  the  favorite 
hero  both  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  On  the  death  of  his  ancient  master, 
S^adin  invaded  the  Christian  territories,  and,  afler  a  brief  siege,  made 
himself  master  of  Jerusalem  (a:  d.  1187).  The  loss  of  the  holy  city 
filled  all  Europe  with  sorrow  ;  the  emperor,  Frederic  I.,  the  lion-hearted 

•  NAr-ed-din  signifies  "  tKe  light  of  reUgion.'' 
t  Salah-ed-din  signifies  «<  the  safety  of  religioft." 
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Richard  of  England,  PMlip'  Augustus  of  Prance,  and  several  minor 
princes,  assumed  the  cross,  while  the  maritime  states  of  Italy,  by  send* 
ihg  immediate  reinforcements  to. the  garheons  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  arrested  the  progress  of  Sakdin.  Frederic  advanced 
Uirough  the  Byzantine  territories,  harassed  at  every  step  by  Greek 
fraud  and  treachery.  Having  wintered  at  Adrianople,  he  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  engagements,  and  stormed 
the  city  of  Iconium.'  But  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious  career  he  was 
'  drowned  in  the  river  Cydnus  (a.  d.  1190).  The  army  persevered,  and 
joined  the  eastern  Christians  in  the  famous  siege  of.  Acre. 

While  Acre  was  closely  pressed  by  the  Christians,  the  oesfegers 
were,  in  their  turn,  so  strictly  blockaded  by  Saladin,  that  they  suffered 
more  than  the  garrison.  The  kings  of  England  and  France,  however, 
followed  by  the  flowef  of  their  dominions,  appeared  together  as  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  reached  Palestine  by  sea.  The  siege  of  Acre 
was  80  vigorously  prosecuted  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  that  the 
town  was  soon  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  Christians  began  to  indulge 
the  hope  of  recovering  Jerusalem.  Their  expectations  were  frustrated 
by  the  jealousy  which  arose  between  the  French  and  the  English; 
PhiHp,  unable  to  brook  the  superiority  which  Richard  acquired  by  his 
military  prowess,  and  perhaps,  in 'some  degree,  by  his  wealth,  returned 
home,  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of. 
Burgundy,  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  -  But  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  parties  was  increased  rather  than  abated 
by  the  departure  of  Philip ;  the  envy  of  his  companions  rendered  the 
valorous  exertions  of  Richard  unavailing  ;  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Saladin,  obtaining  for  the  Christians  free  access  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  then  hasted  home  to  defend  his  dominions  from 
the  attacks  of  his  ancient  rival  (a.  d.  1192).  On  his  return,  the 
English  monarch  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  duke  of  Austria, 
whom  he  had  grievously  insulted  in  Palestine ;  he  was  subsequently  re- 
signed to  the  custody  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  from  whom  he  had 
to  purchase  Us  liberation  by  the  pa3rment  of  a  large  ransom.  The  il- 
lustrious Saladin  did  not  long  Survive  the  departure  of  the  royajl  crusa- 
der ;  he  died  at  Damascus,  and  the  disputes  that  arose  respecting  his 
inheritance,  prevented  the  Mohammedans  from  completing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Palestine. 

The  fourth  crusade  was  undertaken  at  the  insiigation  of  Innocent  IIL 
(a.  d.  1202),  aided  by  a  fanatic  preacher,  Foulke  of  Neuilly'.  The  fer- 
vor of  enthusiasm  was  now  abated;  no  great  sovereign  joined  in  the 
enterprise,  but  several  of  the  most  potent  feudatoriea  offered  their  ser- 
vices, and  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  was  chosen  commandef-in- 
chief.  The^  crusaders  obtained  transports  from  the  Venetians,  by  con- 
quering Zara,  in  Daimatia;  for  the  republic  of  Venide,  in'  spite  of  the 
treats  and  remonstrances  of  the  pope,  who  was  justly  indignant  at 
seeing  their  first  efforts  directed  against  a  Chvstian.  city.  But  this  de» 
parture  from  their  original  design  was  followed  by  a  still  more  remark- 
able deviation ;  instead  of  proceeding  to  Palestine,  they  sailed  against 
Constantinople,  to  dethrone  the  usurper,  Alexius  Angelus.  The  crop 
saders,  succeeded  in  restoring  the  lawful  emperor,  Isaac,  to  his  empire ; 
but  the  reward  they  claimed  .for  Iheir  services  was  extravagant,  and 
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Isaac's  efforts  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  proroked  such  resent^ 
ment,  that  he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  put  to  death,  togethei 
with  his  son.  The  crusaders  instantly  proclaimed  war  against  the 
usurper,  Mourzbufle,  laid,  siege  to  Constantinople,  took  the  city  by 
storm,  pillaged  it  with  remorseless  cruelty,  and  founded  a  new  {jatin 
empire  on.  the  rains  of  the  Byzantine  (a.  d.  1204).  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders,  was  chosen  sovereign  of  the  new  state,  which,  under  ^re 
Latin  emperors,  lasted  little  more  than  half  a  century.  Constantinople 
was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  (a.  d,  1261),  and  the  hopes' of  uniting  the 
eastern  and  western  churches,  which  the  possession  of  the  Biyzantine 
ci4>ital  had  inspired,  were  blighted  for  ever. 

The  fifth  crusade  was  conducted  by  the  king  of  Hungary.  Two 
hyndred  thousand  Franks  landed  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  Uie  Nile, 
persuaded  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  recovery  and  safe  possessioi^  of  Palestine  (a.  d.  1218).  After 
having  obtained  some  important  successes,  their  cause  was  ruined  by 
the  arrogance  and  presumption  of  the  papal  legate,  who  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  army.  They  purchased  some  trivial  concessions,  by 
evacuating,  all  their  conquests ;  and  the  pope,  who  at  first  proposed 
to  'Come  in  person '  to  their  assistance,  was  too  busily  engaged  in 
checking  the  progress  of  heresy,  to  venture  on  an  expedition  to  Pales- 
tine. 

Frederic  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  led  a  formidable  army  to  .Pal-* 
estine,.afVer  having  been  excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  for 
delaying  his  expedition,  a  sentence  which  was  renewed  because  he 
ventured  to  sail  without  waiting  for  the  papal  orders  (a.  i>.  1228). 
This  war  exhibited  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  champion  of  the  cross 
exposed  to  the*  bitterest  hostility  of  the  churcli.  ,  Frederic  was  every- 
where victorious,  but  the  papal  legates  and  the  priests  harassed  him 
by  constant  opposition ;  a  crusade  was  preached  against  him  in  Italy, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  weaken  his  authority  in  his  own  hereditary 
dominions.  On .  receiving  this  intelligence,  Frederic  concluded  aa 
equitable  treaty  with  the  sultan  Melek  Kamel,  crowned  himself  at 
Jerusalem,  for  ,no  ecclesiastic  would  perform  the  ceremony,  and  re- 
turned^ to  Europe,  after  having  effected  more  for  the  Christians  of  Pal- 
estine than  any  of  their  former  protectors.  Gregory  again  hurled 
anathemas  against  a  prince  who  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  infidels ; 
but  Frederic's  vigorous  exertions  soon  .changed  the  aspect  of  affairs; 
he  reduced  those  who  had  rebelled  during  his  absence,  dispersed  the 
papal  and  Lombard  troops,  and  won  absolution  by  his  victories. 

Tranquillity,  which  endured  fifteen  years,  raised  the,  Latins  of 
Palestine  to  a  prosperous  condition ;  but  a  new  and  more  formidable 
enemy,  issuing .  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  subverted  the  kingdom 
which  had  been  founded  at  such  an  expense  of  blood  and  treasure. 
The  Khorasmian  Turks,  driven  from  their  native  deserts  by, the  Mon- 
gols, threw  themselves  upon  Palestine,  stormed  Jerusalem,  subverted 
the  Latin  principalities,  and  the  small  Turkish  states  in  Syria.  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  greater  part  of  Palestine,  was  subsequently  annexed  to 
the  sultany  of  Egypt. 

Lotus  IX.i  of  France,  commonly  ealled  St.  Louis,  led  the  ninth 
Crusade.    Egypt  was  the  scene  of  bis  operatioAs ;  after  obtaining  some 
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important  triumplis,  he  was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  forced  to 
purchase  his  freedom  by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom  (a.  d.  1250). 
The  pope's  inreterate  hostility  to  Frederic  was  one  Qf  the  chief  causes 
that  led  to  the  ruin  of  this  crusade.  At  the  moment  that  Louis  sailed, 
Innocent  waa  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  emperor  in  Europe,  and 
tiie  Dominicans  were  stimulating  their  hearers  to  rebellion  and  assassi- 
nation. The  lamentable  loss  of  the  French  army,  the  captivity  of  the 
^  most  Christian  king,''  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Latin  kingdom  in  Pal^ 
estine,  failed  to  shake  the  obstinacy  of  the  pontiff.  It  seemed  even 
that  the  death  of  Frederic  redoubled,  his  fury,  as  if  his  prey.  ha4  escaped 
from  his  hands.  "  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be  glad,'* 
was  his  address  to  Ae  <;lergy  of  Sicily,  "  for  the  lightning  and  the 
tempest,  wherewith  Grod  Almighty  has  so  long  menaced  your  heads, 
have  been  changed,  by  the  death  of  this  man,  into  refreslung  zephyrs 
and  fertilizing  dews."  '    ' 

Untaught  by  calamity,  he  prepared  for  a  second  crusade ;  on  his 
voyage  to  the  j^ace  of  rendezvous,  he  was  induced  to  steer  to  Tunis, 
in  the  wild  hope  of  baptizing  its  king  (a.  d.  1270).  Instead  of  a 
proselyte,  Louis  found  a  tedious  siege,  and  a  mortal  disease.  On  his 
death,  the  remnant  of  his  army  was  led  back  to  Europe  without  making 
any  fiorther  effort.  The  fate  df  Palestine  was  for  a  time  delayed  by  the 
.valor  of  Edward  I.,  of  England,^  who  extorted  a  three  years'  truce 
from  the  .Mohammedans.  At  length,  some  excesses  of  the  Latins  pro- 
voked the  resentment  of  the  Mameluke  sultan,  Khalil ;  he  resolved  to 
expel  them  completely  from  Palestine,  and  laid  siege  to  their  last 
stronghold.  Acre  (a.  n.  1291).  The  ci^  was  taken  after  a  tedious 
siege,  and  afler  its  fall  the  title  of  King .  of  Jerusalem,  still  preserved 
by  the  Christian  princes,  becune  an  empty  name. 

Section  VIII. — TJu  Crusade  against  the  Albigenses, 

It  has  been  already  mendoned  that  the  growth  of  heresy  was  be- 
ginning to  alarm  the  advocates  of  pi^al  supremacy  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.,  and  that  a  general  council  h^d  pronounced  a  solemn 
decree  against  the  Albigenses.  But  the  feudal  fords  of  France  and 
Italy  were  slow  in  adopting  an  edict  which  would  have  deprived  them 
of  dieir  best  vassals,  and  the  neW  opinions,  or  rather  the  original  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  were  secretly  preached  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  it  may  be  conceded  to  the  defenders  of  the  papal 
system  that '  there  were  some  among  the  preachers  of  a  teformation 
who  had  given  too  great  a  scope  to  their  imaginations,  and  revived 
many  of  the  dangerous  errors  of  the  Manichffians  and  Paulicians. 
There  seems  no  just  cause  for  doubting  that  a  few  enthusiasts  ascribed 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  principle  of  Evil^  because,  as  they  asserted, 
*^  God  is  there  described  as  a  homicide,  desti^ying  the  world  by  water, 
,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire,  and  the  Egyptians  by  the  overiSow  of 
the  Red  sea."  But  these  were  the  sentiments  of  a  very  small  minori- 
ty ;  the  bulk  of  the  Albigensian  reformers  protested  simply  against  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  sacraments  of  confirmation,  confes- 
sion,'and  marriage,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  images, 
jiad  the  temporal  powei  of  the  prelates.     Their  moral  character  was 
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confessed  by  their  enemies,  but  while  they  acknowledged  its  extemsl 
purity,  they  invented  the  bladtest  calumnies  respecting  their  secret 
practices,  without  ever  bringing  forward  a  shadow  of  pr6of)  and  conse- 
quently without  incurring  tbe  haaard  of  refutation.  The  progress  of 
^reform  was  silent ;  for  the  efforts  of  the  ptUerine^  or  Albigensian  teach* 
ers,  were  directed  rather  to  forming  a  moral  and  pure  society  within 
the  church,  than  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  sect.  They  seomed 
anxious  to  hold  the  same  relation  tp  the  Romish  establishment  that 
John  Wesley  designed  the  Methodists  to  keep  toward  the  church  oi 
Englan4.  Their  labors  generated .  an  independence  of  spirit  and  free- 
dom of  judgment  which  would  probably  have  led  to  an  open  revolt,  had 
not  Innocent  III.  discerned  the  danger  to  which  the  papal  system  was 
exix)sed,  and  resolved  v  to  crush  freedom  of  thought  before  its  exercise 
would  subvert  his  despotism. 

Innocent's  first  step  was  to  enlist  cupidity  and  self-interest  on  his 
side ;  he  abandoned  to  ^e  barons  the  confiscated  properties  o!  heretics, 
and  ordered  that  the  enemies  of  the  church  should  be  for  ever  banished 
from  the  l^M^ds  of  which,  they  were  deprived..  He  then  seat  commis- 
sioners into  the  south  of  France,to  examine  and  punish  those  suspected 
of  entertaining  heretical  opinionsi,  and  thus  laid  the  first  ioundatioc  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  arrogance  and  violence  of  these  papaa  emissaries 
disgusted  every  class  of  society ;  finding  that  their  persecutions  were 
unpopular,  they  resolved  to  support  their  power  by  force  of  arms,  and 
they  were  not  long  m  discovering  the  materials  of  an  army. 

Raymond  VL,  count  of  Toulouse,  was  engaged  in  war  with  some' 
of  the  neighboring  barons,  and  Peter  de  Castelnau,  the  papal  legate, 
offered  to  act  as  mediator.     He  went  to  the  barons,  and  obtained  from 
them  a  promise  that,  if  Raymond  would  consent  to  their  demands,  they 
would  employ  aU  the  forces  they  had  assembled  to  extirpate  heresy. 
Castelnau  drew  up  a  treaty  on  these  coaditions,  and  offered  it  to  Ray- 
mond for  his  signature.    The  count  was  naturally  reluctant  to  purchase 
the  slaughter  of  his  best  subjects,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  domin^ns, 
&nd  the  admission  of  a  hostile  army  into  his  states*     He  peremptorily 
refused  his  consent,  upon  which  Castelnau  excommunicated  Raymond, 
placed  his  dominions  under  an  interdict,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  sentence. 

Innocent  III.  Confirmed  the  legate'^  sentence,  and  began  to  preach 
a  crusade ;  but  his  violence  transcended  all  bounds,  when  he  learned 
that  Castelnau  had  been  slain  by  a  gentleman  of  Toulouse  whom  he 
had  personally  insulted  (a.  d.  1208).  Though  Raymond  appears  to 
have  had  no  share  in  this  murder,  it  was  against,  him  thai  the  pi^al 
vengeance  was  principally  directed  :  he  was  excommunicated,  his  sub- 
jects absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  French  king  was 

I'liihp  Augustus,  was  too  busily  engaged  in  wars  with  the  ki^g  of 
Ji-ngiand  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  extir- 
pation of  heresy ;  but  he  permitted  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  to 
De  preached  throughout  his  dominions,  and  the  monks  of  Oiteaux  be- 
canae  tlie  chief  missionaries  of  this  unholy  war ;  they  promised  the 
wifoTii  •  *I  ®*^®  comi^tted  from  the  day  of  birth  to  death,  to  those 
wno  leu  m  the  war,  unlhnited  indulgence,  the  protection  of  the  church 
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and  a  large  share  of  apoilto  aU  who  survired.  While  the  monks  wer^ 
enlisting  ferocious  baiids  of  wretches,  who  believed  that  they  might 
expiate  their .  former  crimes  by  the  pejrpetratioli  of  fresh  atrocities.  In- 
nocent was  preparing  a  new  mission  to  Languedoc,  whose  savage  bru- 
talities exceeded  even  those  of  the  crusaders.  A  new-  monastic  order 
was  instituted,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  a- Spaniard  named  St. 
Doipinic,  whose  special  object  was  to  extirpate  heresy,  by  preaching 
affain^t  the  doctrines  of  those  who  dissented  irom  the  church,  and  pun- 
ishing with  death  those  who  could  not  be  convinced  by  argument. 
This  institution,  too  well  known,  by  the  dreaded  name  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  originaUy  planned  by  the  bishop  of  Tou- 
louse, who  introduced  it  into  his  diocese  about  seven' years  befote  it 
was  formally  sanctioned  by  Pope  Innocent  at  the  council  of  Lateran.' 

Raymond  YL,  and  his  nephew  Ra3rmond  Roger,  viscount  of  Albf, 
alarmed  at  the  approaching  danger,  presented,  ibemselves  before  the 
papal  .legate,  Arnold,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  to  aVert  the  coming  storm  by 
explanations  and  submissions.  They  protested  that  they  had  never 
sanctioned  heresy,  and  that  they  had  no  share  in  the  murder  of  Castel- 
nau.  The  severity  with  which  they  were  treated  by  the  legate,  con- 
vinced the  young  viscount  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  negotia- 
tion, and  he  returned  to  his  states,  tesolVed  to  defend  himself  to  the 
last  extremity :  the  count  ot  Toulouse  showed  less  fortitude  ;  he  prom- 
ised to  submit  to  any  conditions  which  the  pope  would  impiose. 

Raymond's  ambassadors  were  received  by  the  pope  with  apparent 
indulgenoe;  but  the  terms  o^  which  absolution  were  offered  to  the 
count  could  scarcely  have  been  more  severe.  Qe  was  required  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  crusaders,  to  aid  them  in  the  extirpation  of 
heretics — that  is«  his  own  subjects-^and  to  give  up  seven  of  his  best 
castles  as  a  pledge,  of  his  intentions.  Innocent  declared  that,  if  Ray- 
mQud  performed  these  conditions,  he  would  not  only  be  ajbsolved,  but 
taken  into  special  favor;  yet,  at  the  very  same  moment,  the  pope  wajft 
inflexibly  resolved  on  the  count's  destruction. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1209,  all  the  fanatics  who  had  taken  arms 
at  the  preaching  of  the  monks  of  Citeaux,  began  to  assremble  on  the 
borders  of  Languedoc ;  the  land  was  spread  in  beauty  before  them— - 
ere  long  it  was  to  be  a  howling  wilderness.  Raymond  Yl.  sank  inta 
abject  cowardice ;  he  yielded  Up  his  castiles,  he  promised  itnplicit  sub« 
mission  to  the  legate,  he  even  allowed  himself  to  be  publicly  beaten 
with  rods  before  Uie  altar,  as  a  penance  for  his  errors.  As  a  reward 
'  for  his  humiliation,  he  was  permitted  to  serte  in  the  ranks  of  the  cru- 
saders, and  tp  act  as  their  guide  in  the  war  against  his  nephew. 

Raymond  Roger  showed  a  bolder  spirit ;  finding  the  papal  legate 
implacable,  he  summoned  his  barons  together,,  and  having  stated  all  his 
exertions  to  preserve^ peace,  made  4  .stirring  appeal  to  their  generosity 
and  thbir  patriotism.  All  resolved  on  an  obstinate  defence ;  even  those 
who  adhered  to  the  church  of  Rome  justly  dreaded  the  excesses  of  a 
fanatical  horde  eager  to  shed  blood,  and  gratify  a  ruffian  thirst  for  pli^n- 
4er.  The  crusaders  advanced :  some,  castles  and  (brtified  towns  were 
abandoned  to.  them ;  others  not  subject  to  the  imputation  of  heresy 
were  allowed  to  ransom  themselves ;  Yillemur  waa  btgnaed,  and  Chais- 
aeneuil,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  capitulated.    The  garrison  was  per* 
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mittdd  to  retire,  but  all  the  inhabitakita  suspected  of  heresy,  male  anS 
female,  were  committed  to  the  Hames  amid  the. ferocious  snouts  of  the 
conquerors,  and  their  property  abandoned  to  the  soldiery; 

Beziers  was  the  next  object  of  attack ;.  the  citizens  resolved  to  make 
a  vigorous  resistance,  but  they  were  routed  in  a  saHy  by  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  crusaders,  and  so  vigorously  pursued,  that  the  conquerors 
and  conquered  entered  the  gated  together.  The  leaders,  before  taking 
advantage  of  their  tmexpected  success,  asked  the  abbot  of  Citeaux 
how  they  should  distinguish  Catholics  from  heretics ;  the  legate's  mem* 
orable  answer  was,  "Kill' all:  God  will  distinguish  those  who  belong 
to  himself."  His  words  were  toe  well  obeyeS ;  every  inhabitant  of 
Beziers  was  ruthlessly  massacred,  and  when '  the  town  was  thus  one 
immense  slaughter-house,  it  was  fired,  that  its  ruins  and  ashes  might' 
become  the  monument  of  papal  vengeance.  '  . 

Carcasonne  was  now  the  last  stronghold  of  Raymond  Roger,  and 

t  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  young  viscount.     Simon  de  Montfort, 

^e  leader  of  the  crusaders,  found  himself  foiled  by  a  mere  youth,  and 

was  detained  for  eight  days  before  he  could  master  the.  suburbs  and 

'jQvest  the  town.  • 

Peter  II.,  king  of  Aragon,  whom  the  viscount  of  Albi  and  Beziers 
recognised  as  his  suzerain;  took  advantage  of.  this  delay  to  interfere  in 
behalf  of  the  young  lord,  who  was  his  nephe\^  as  well  as  his  vassal.  The 
egate,  unwilling  to  offend  so  powerful  a  sovereign,  accepted  his  me« 
diation,  but  when  asked  what  terms  would  be  granted  tp  the  besieged, 
he  required  that  two  thirds  of  Carcasonne  should  be  given  up  to'  plun- 
der. Raymond  Roger  spumed  such  .conditions  ;  Peter  applauded  his 
courage,  and  personally  addressed  the  garrison.  "  You  Icnow  the  fate 
that  waits  you ;  make  a  bold  defence,  for  that  is  the  best  means  of 
finally  obtaining  favorable  terms."  The  prudence  of  this  advice  was 
proved  by  the  legate's  consenting  to  a  capitulation ;  but  when  the  vis- 
count, trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  presented  himself  in  the.  camp 
of  the  crusaders,  he  was  treacherously  arrested,  and  thrown  with  his 
attendants  into  prison.  Warned  by  the  fate  of  their  leader,  the*  citizens 
of  Carcasonne  evacuated  the  town  during  the  night,  but  some  of  the 
fugitives  were  overtaken  by  the  cavalry  of  the  crusaders  ^  the  legate 
selected  a  supply  of  victims  from  his  prisoners  ;  four  hundred  of  them 
were  burned  alive,  and  about  fifty  were  hanged. 

It  seemed  that  the  object  of  the  crusade  was  obtained  ;  the  count  of 
Toulouse  had  submitted  to  every  condition,  however  humiliating ;  the 
viscount  of  Narbonne  abandoned  every  notion  of  resistance ;  and  the 
gallant  lord  of  Beziers  was  a  prisoner.  The  crusaders  too  began  to 
grow  weary  -of  the  war  ;  the  French  lords  were  ashamed  of  the  cruel- 
ties they  had  sanctioned,  and  the  faith  they  had  violatqd  ;  the  knights 
and  common  soldiers,  having  completed  the  tepn  of  their  service,  were 
anxious  Uy  revisit  their  homes.  But  the  legate,  Arnold,  was  still  un- 
satisfied ;  be  summoned  a  council  of  the  crusaders,  and  tried  to  induce 
them  to  remain,  in  order  that  they  might  protect  their  conquests  of 
Beziers  and  Carcasonne,  the  investiture  of  which  he  conferred  on 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  nobles  refused  to  remain  longer,  and  Montfort  had  to  defend  his 
new  acquisitions  with  the  vassals  irom  his  own  estates^     The  gallant 
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Raymond  Roger  was  detained  a  close  prisoner  in  his  own  baronial  hall 
at  Carcasonne,  where  he  sopn  died,  -the  victim  of  a  d3r8eBter7,  produced 
by  gri^f,  or,  as  was  generally  suspected,  by  poison. 

The  armies  of  the  crusaders  withdrew ;  tliBy  left  a  desert,  and  called 
it  peace ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  Albigenses  were  not  exhausted ;  the 
monks  of  the  Inquisition,  attended  by  trains  of  executioners^  went  at 
their  will  through  the  land,  torturing  and  butchering  all  who  were  sus- 
pected of  heresy.  Nor  were  the  monks  oif  Citeaux-  idle ;  they  had 
found  honor  and  profit  in  preaching  a  crusade,-  and  they  w^re  not  dis- 
posed to  relinquish  the  lucrative  employment.  Thus  a  neV  crusade 
was  preached  when  there  was  no  enemy  to  combat,  and  new  hordes 
of  fanatics  were  poured  into  Languedoc.  They  forced  their  chiefs  to 
renew  the  War,  that  the  exertions  of  those  who  profited  by  preaching 
extermination  Should  not  be  lost,  and  that  the  bigi^try  of  those  who 
hoped  to  purchase  •  their  salvation  by  niurder  should  not  remain  un« 
gratified.  < 

Strengthened  by  these  reinforcements,  Simon  de  Montfort  thr6w  ofiT 
the  mask  of  moderation,  and  declared  war  against  the  unfoitunate  coimt 
of  Toulouse.  Raymond  was  once  more  excommunicated,  and  his  do- 
minions placed  under  an  interdict.  But  the  earl  of  Leicester  soon 
found  that  he  had  been  premature  in,  his  hostilities ;  the  king  of  Aragon 
refused  to  receive'  his  homage  for  the  viscounties  of  Beziers  and  Car^ 
casonne,  declaring  that  he  would  support  the  claims  of  th&  legitimate 
heir,  Raymond  Trencanel,  the  only,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Raymond 
Roger,  a  child  about  two  years  old,  who  was  safe  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Count  de  Foix.  A  dangerous  insurrection  was  raised  in  the 
states  so  recently  assigned  to  Montfort;  and  out  of  the  two  hundred 
,  towns. and  castles  that  had  been  granted  to  him,  eight  alone  remained 
in  his  possession. 

The.  count  of  Toulouse  was  too  much  afraid  of  ecclesiastical  ven- 
geance to  defend  himself  by  arms ;  he  sought  the  protection  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  he  went  in  person  to  Rome  to  implore  absolution.  In- 
nocent promised  him  pardon  on  condition  of  his  clearing  himself  from 
the  charge  of  heresy  and  of  participation  in  the  murder  of  Gastelnau ; 
but  when  he  presented  himself  before  the  council,  he  found  that  his 
juiges  had  been  gained  over  by  his  inexorable  enemy,  the  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  and  instead  of  being  permitted  to  enter  on  his  defence,  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  series  of  new  and  unexpected  ^ charges.  His  re- 
monstrances were  neglected,  his  tears  afforded  theme  for  mockery  and 
insult,  and  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  formally  ratified. 

In  the  meantime  the  crusaders,  under  Simoii  de  Montfort,  pursued 
their  career  of  extermination  ;  those  whom  the  sword  spared  fell  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner ;  and  the  ministers  of  a  God  of  peace  were 
found  more  cruel  and  vindictive  than  a  licentious  soldiery.  Even  the 
king  of  Aragon  becaipe  alarmed,  and  sought  ta  secure  the  firiendship 
of  the  papal  favorite,  by  afiiancing  his  infant  son  to  a  daughter  of  De 
Montfort.  The  monarch  probably  expected  that  by  this  concession,  he 
would  obtain  more  favorable  terms  for  Raymond^  and  he  accompanied 
the  count  to  Aries,  where  a  provincial'  council  was  assembled.  The 
terms  of  peace  fixed  by  the  legate  were  so  extravagant,  not  to  say  ab- 
surd, that  even  Raymond. rejected  thera,.and  Secretly. withdrew  from 
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ihe  city  in  company  with  the  king  of  Aragon^  Onoe  more  the  comit 
uras  excommunicated,  ptonomiced  lui  enemy  of  the  church  and  an  apo^ 
tate  from  the  faith,  and  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  title  and  estates. 

The  war  was  now  resumed  with  fresh  vigor ;  after  a  long  siege,  De 
Montfort  took  the  strong  castle  of  Layaur  by  assault,  hanged  its  brave 
governor,  the  lord- of  Montreal,  and  massacred  the  entire  garrison. 
'^The  lady  of  .the  cattle,"  says  the  Romish  historian,  **  who  was  ah 
etecrable  heretic,  w^as  by  the  earl'^  orders  thrown  into  a  weU,  and 
stones  heap^  over  her :  afterward,  the  pilgrims  collected  the  mmiber- 
less  heretics  th^t  were  in  the  fortress,  and  burned  diem  alive  with  great 
jpy."  '     - 

The  same  cruelties  were  perpetrated  at  ev^ry  other  place  through 
which  the  crusaders  passed ;  and  the  friends  of  the  victims  took  re- 
venge, by  intercepting  convoys,  and  murdering  stragglers.  It  was  not 
tmtU  he  had  received  a  large  reinforcement  of  pilgrims  from  Grermany, 
that  the  earl  of  Leice9ter  ventured  to  lay  siege  to  Toulouse.  Raymond, 
in  this  extremity,  displayed  a  vigor  and  courage,  which,  if  he  had  man- 
ift^sted  in  t!ie  eagrHer  part  of  the  wen,  would  probably  have  saved  his 
ceuntry  from  ruin.'  He  made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  that  the  crusaders 
were  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  with  som^  precipitation. 
•  The  friendship  between  tibie  monks  of  Citeaux  and  the  crusaders  soon 
began  to  be  interrupted  by  the  ambition  of  the  former.  Under  pre- 
tence of  reforming  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Lan^edoc^  they  ex* 
polled  the  principal  prelates,  and  seized  for  themselves  the  richest  sees 
and  benefices.  The  legate,  Arnold,  took  for  his  share  the  archbishop 
of  Narbonne,  after  which  he  abandoned  Montfort,  and  went  to  lead  a 
new  crusade  against  the  Moors  .in  Spain.  -Innocent  III.  himself  paused 
for  a  moment  in  his  career  of  vengeance,  and,  at  the  instance  of  the 
king  of  Aragon,  promised  Raymond  the  benefit  of  a  fair  trial.  But  it 
is  easier  to  rouse  than  to  allay  the  spirit  of  fanaticism;  disobeyed 
by  his.  legates,  and  reproached  by  the  crusaders,  the  pope  was  com-' 
polled  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  abandon  Raym<xid  to  the  fury  of  his 
enemies. 

/The  king  of  Arragon  came  to  the  aid  of  his  ^unfortunate  relative,  and 
encountered  the  formidable  army  pf  the  crusaders  at  Muret ;  but  he  was 
slain  in  the  bennning  of  the  battle ;  the  Spanish  Chivalry,  disheartened 
by  his  fall,  took  to  flight ;  and  the  infantry  of  Toulouse,  thus  forsaken, 
could  offer  no  effective  resistance.  Trampled  down  by  the  pilgrim- 
knights,  the  citizens  of  Toulouse- who  followed  their  sovereign  to  the 
field,  were  either  cut  to  pieces,  or  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the 
Garonne. 

Philip  Augustus  had  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  just  when  the  victory  of  Muret 
teems  to  have  confirmed  the  power  of  De  Montfort.  But  the  ambitious 
i^venturer  derived  little  profit  from  his  success,  for  the  court  of  Rome 
began  to.  dread  the  power  of  its  creature  (a.  d.  1215).  His  influence 
with  the  papal  legates  and  the*  prelates  who  had  directed  the  crusade 
was,  however,  still  very  great,  and  ^  he  procured  from  the  council  of 
MontpeUier  the  investiture  of  Toulouse  and  all  the  conquests  made  by 
''the  ChristiiHi  pilgrims."  Philip  Augustus  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement ;  he  sent  his  son  I^uis  with  a  numer^ 
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one  anny  into  the  south  of  France,  under  pretence  of  joining  in  the 
crusade,  but  really  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  De  Montfort.  Louis 
subsequently  returned  to  accept  the  proffered  crown  of  England,  and 
the  quarrel  in  which  this  proceeduig  involved  him  with  the  pope  di- 
verted his  attention  from  Languedoc. 

Arnold  p(  Citeauz,  having  returned  from  his  Spanish  crusade,  took 
possession  of  his  archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  where  he  began  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  a  sovereign  prince.  -  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had 
taken  the  title  of  duke  of  Narbonne  in  addition  to  that  of  count  of  Tou- 
louse, denied  that  his  old  companion  in  arms  had  a  right  to  temporal 
jurisdiction ;  he  entered  the  city  by  force,  and  erected  his  ducal  standi 
ard.    Arnold  fulminated  an  excommunication  against  De  Montfort,  and 

E laced  the  city  under  an  interdict  while  he  remained  in  it ;  he  found, 
owever,  to  his  great  surprise  and  vexation,  that  these  weapons  were 
contemned  by  the  formidable  champion  of  the  ^chm'ch.  But  a  more 
vigorous  enemy  appeared  in  the  person  of  Raymond  YIL,  son  of  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  recover  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  race.  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort, contrary  to  his  own  better  judgment,  was  induced  by  Foulke, 
bishop  of  Tbulouse,  to  treat  the  citizens  with  treacherous  cruelty  foi^ 
showing  some  symptoms  of  affection  to  their  ancient  lord ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  they  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  invite  Raymond 
to  resume  his  power ;  and  on  the  13th  of  September,  1217,  the  count 
was  publicly  received  into  his  ancient  capital  amid  universal  acclama- 
tions^ 

SinKm,  by  the  aid  of  the  papal  legate  and  the  clergy,  was  able  to 
collect  a  large  army,  but  the  bravest  of  the  crusaders  had  either  fallen 
in  the  preceding  wars,  or  returned  disgusted  to  their  homes.  Every 
one  now  knew  that  heresy  was  extinguished  in  Languedoc,  and  that 
the  war  was  maintained  only  to  gratify  private  revenge  and  individual 
ambition.  De  Montfort  laid  siege  to  Toulouse,  but  he  was  slain  in  a 
sally  of  the  inhabitants,  and  his  son  Almeric,  after  a  vain  effort  to  re- 
venge his  death,  retired  to  Carcasonne. 

The  Albigeiisian  war  was  not  ended  by  the  death  of  its  great  leader. 
Almeric  de' Montfort  sold  his  claims  over  Languedoc  to  Louis  VIIL, 
king  of  FVance ;  and  though  this  prince  died  in  the  attempt  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Toulouse,  the  war  was  so  vigorously  supported  by  the  queen- 
regent,  Blanche,  that  Raymond  Vll,  submitted  to  his  enemies',  and  his 
dominions  were  unitied  to  the  crown  of  France  (a.  d.  1229).  The  In- 
quisition was  immediately  established  in  these  unhappy  countries, 
which  have  never  since  recoyered  completely  from  the  calamities  in- 
flicted »upon  them, by  the  ministers  of  papal  vengeance. 

Skction  IX. — Oonseqiienccs  of  the  Crusadei, 

TdouoH  the  popes  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  their  suprerilacy 
over  the  eastern  churches,  yet  they  derived  very  important  advantages 
from  the  wars  of  the  crusaders.  Not  the  least  of  ^ese  was  the  gen- 
eral recognition  of  their  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  management 
of  states ;  they  compelled  emperors  and  kings  to  assume  the  cross ; 
they  levied  taxes  at  taeir  discretion  on  the  clergy  throughout  Christen- 
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dom  for  the  support  of  these  wars ;  they  took  under  their  immediate 
protection  the  persons  and  properties  of  those  who  enlisted,  and  grant- 
ed privileges  to  the  adventurous  warriors,  which  it  would  have  been 
deemed  impiety  (o  Qonttavene.  Those,  who  joined  in  these  wars,  fre- 
quently bequeathed  their  estates  to  the  <;hurch,  in  the  not  improbable 
case  of  their  death  without  heirs  ;  those  whom  cowardice  or  policy  de- 
tained at  home,  Atoned  for  their  absence  by  founding  ecclestasticsil  en- 
dowments. 

While  the  papal  power  increased,  that  of  monarchs  declined ;  in 
Germany,  the  Hohenstauffen  gradually  lost  all  influence ;  in  England, 
^e  barons  extorted  a  charter  from  John,  and  the  Hungarians  chiefs 
placed  similar  restrictions  on  their  sovereign.  Peculiar  circumstances 
led  to  a  contrary  restdt  in  France  ;  many  of  the  great  feudatories  hav- 
ings fallen  in  a  distant'  land,  the  monarchs  were  enabled  to  extend 
their  prerogatives,  while  their  domains  w^re  increased  by  seizing 
the  properties  of  those  who  died  without  feudal  heirs,  or  of  those  who 
vwere  suspected  of  heretical  opinions.  The  Christian  kings  of  Spain 
and  northern  Europe  derived  also  some  profit  from  the  fanaticism  of 
the  age,  being  aided  by  troops  df  warlike  adventurers,  in  extending 
their  dominions  at  the  expanse  of  their  Mohammedan  and  pagan  neigh- 
bois. 

Chivalry,  though  older  than  the  crusades,  .derived  its  chief  influence 
and  strength  from  these  wars..  The  use  of  surnames,  coats  of  arms, 
and  distinctive  banners,  became  necessary  in  armies  composed  of.  men 
differing  in  language,  habits,  and  feelings,  collected  at  hazard  from  every 
Christian  kingdom.  Tournaments  were  the  natural  result  of  pride  and 
courage,  in  warriors  naturally  jealous  of  each  other's  fame,  while  the 
institution  of  the  military  orders  invested  knighthood  jwith'a  mysterious 
religious  sanction.  The  first  of  these  was  the  order  of  the  Hospital- 
lers, or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  known  subsequently  as  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  They  were -formed  into  a  confraternity  by  Pope 
Pascal  (a.  d.  1114),  but  their  order  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Pope  Ca- 
lixtus.  They  bore  an  octagonal  white  cross  on  their  black  robes,  and 
were  bound  Vo  wage  war  on  infidels,  and  attend  to  sick  pilgrims.  After 
the  lo^s  of  the,  Holy  Land,  they  removed  successively  to  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Malta.  Their  order  held  Malta  until  a.  d.  1798,  when 
they  were  dejprived  of  their  last  possession  by  Napoleon. 

The  Knights  Templars,  distinguished  by  the  red  cross,  were  institu- 
ted  soon  after  the  Hospitallers.  Their  original  duty  was  to  keep  the 
roads  free  for  the  pilgrims  that  visited  the  Holy  ^epukhre,  but  as  their 
numbers  increased,  they  became  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Palestine,  and  the  possessors  of  rich  endowments  in  every 
part  of  western  Europe.*  At. length  their  wealth  excited  the  cupidity 
of  monarchs ;  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  forged  accusations ; 
many  of  the  noblest  kqights  were  put  to  death  by  torture,  and  the  order 
wholly  abolished  at  the  council  pf  Vienne  (a.  d.  1312). 

The  Teutonic  order  was  originally  a  confraternity  of  German  knights, 
tbrmed  during  the  seige  of  Acre,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
It  was  formsdly  instituted  by  Pope  Celestin  III.  (a.  d.  1192),'and  a 

*  The  Tem];>te.  in  London  belonged  to  the  Red-cro^s  knights ;  the  Hospitalleri 
pdflsesBed  a  spleadid  preceptory  in  ClerkenweU^  part  of  #hioh  is  still  standing. 
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code  of  regulatioas  prei^cribed  for  its  direetion.  Their  ensign  was  l 
black  cro6s,  on  a. -white  robe.  They  subdued  me  kingdom  of  Prussia 
(a.  d.  1230),  of  which  they  held  possession  until  the  progress  of  the 
Keformation  gave  that  couhtiy  to  a  protestant  princ.e  (a.  d.  1525).  The 
last  great  order  was  that  of  St.  Lazcgrus,  instituted  originally  for  super- 
intending the  treatment  of  leprosy,  a  loathsome  disease  which  the  cru- 
saders int^oduced^  into  Europe.  It  soon  became  military^  like  the  pre- 
ceding, but  never  rose  to  similar  eminence. 

The  Italian  mai^time  states  supplied  the  crusaders  with  transports, 
and  conreytdd  to  them  provision  knd  the  munitions  of  war.  This  traf- 
fic led  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Med- 
it^rranean  ;  a  taste  for  spices  and  other  articles  of  oriental  luxury  was 
gradually  diffused  throughout  Europe,  and  trading  depots  were  formed 
by  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  Italian  powers,  on  the  shores  of  th.e  Le- 
vant, and  the  coasts  of  the  Greek  empire.-  Several  French  towns  imi- 
tated this  example,  and  in  the  remote  north  an  association  was  formed 
for  the  protection  and  extension  of  commerce  between  the  cities  of  Lu- 
beck  and  Hamburgh  (a.  d.  1241),  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Hanseatic  league.  The  progress  of  industry,  the  encouragement  which 
sovereigns  fowoA  it  their  interest  to  grant  to  trade,  and  their  anxiety  to 
check  &e  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  their  feudal  vassals,  led  to  a  great 
change  in  most  European  countries,  the  establishment  of  municipal  in* 
stitutions. 

The  royal  authority  gained  considerably  by  the  extension  of  munici- 
pal freedom.  The  cities  and  towns  saw  that  the  sovereign  was  the 
person  most  interested  in  protecting  their  growing  freedom,-  and  they 
therefore  gladly  gave  him  their  support  in  his  struggles  widi  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  clergy.  *  The  -emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  a  cpnse- 
quence  of  municipal  freedom.  The  free  cities  granted  protection  to  all 
who  sought  shelter  within  their  walls,  and  the  nobles  saw  that  they 
must  either  amelionite*the  condition  of  their  vassals,  or  witness  the  de- 
population of  their  estates.  Liberty  thus  gradually  recovered  its  right 
civilization  consequently  began  to  extend  its  bledsings  over  society. 

The- imperial  house  of  Hohenstaulfen  fell  from  its. pride  of.  place  on 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  the  great  opponent  of  th^  pa- 
pacy (a.  d.  1250).  His  son  Conrad  fell  a  victim  to  disease,  after  a 
brief  but  troubled  reign ;  and  the.  anarchy  which  succeeded  in  Grer- 
many,  is  justly  named  the  calamitous  period  of  the  great  interregnum. 
Wilham  of  Holland,  and  an  English  prince,  Richard,  earl  of  Oomwall, 
were  successively  elected  emperors,  and  enjoyed  little  more  than  the 
title.  At  length,  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburgh,  was  chosen  (a1  d. 
1273)  and  showed  himself  wcHrthy  of  the  crown  by  his  energy  in  sup- 
pressing the  predatory  wars  that  were  waged  by  his  vassals.  In  the 
meantime,  the  poped,  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  the  Hohenstaufien, 
had  bestowed  jthe  kingdom  of  Naples  on  Charles,  duke  of  Anjou, 
brother  to  the  king  of  France. 

The  cruelties  of  Charles  led  the  Italians  to. invite  young  Conradin  to 
assert  the  hereditary  cl&ims  pf  his  family/  At  the  age  of  sixteen  vtfais 
brave  prince  entered  Italy,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received. 
But  the  Italians  were  npt  able  to  compete  with  the  French  in  the  field ; 
when  Conradin  encountered  Charles^  his  followers-  broke  at  the  first  on- 
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set,  and  be  remained  a  prisoner.  '  The  dnke  of . Anjon  subjected  die 
young  prince  to  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  conmianded  him  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

Thus  fell  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  which  had  long 
beeii  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  papal  usurpation.  The  triumph 
of  the  papacy  appeared  complete  :  Italy  was  severed  from  the  German 
empire  ;  but  the  peninsula  recovered  its  independence  only  to  be  torn 
in  sunder  by  factions ;  the  church  did  not  succeed  to  the  empire,  and 
the  pontiffs  found  that  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  they  had  themselves 
nurtured,  was  n  more  formidable  ibe  than  the  $oyereigns  of  Germany. 

'SECTION  X^^Formation  and  ConstUiUumal  History  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy. 

For  several  hundred  years  after  the  great  rSaracen  invasion  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Spain  was  broken  up  into  a  number 
oi  small  'but  independent  states,  divided  in  their  interests,  and  oflen  in 
deadly  hostility  with  one  another.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  number  of  states  into  which  the  country  had  been  divided  was 
reduced  to  four;  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  the  Moorish  king[dom 
of  Granada.^  The  last,  comprised  within  nearly  the  same  limits  as  th^ 
mbdem  provinces  of  that  name,  was  all  that  remained  to  the  Moslems 
of  their  once  vast  possessions  in  the  peninsula.  Its  concenttated  pop- 
ulation gave  it  a  degree  of  strength  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
extent  of  its  territory ;  and  the  profuse  magnificence  of  its  court,  which 
rivalled  that  of  the  ancient  khaliphS)  was  supported  by  the  laboi:s  of  a 
sober  industrious  people,  under  whom  agriculture  and  several  of  the 
mechanic  arts  had  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  probably  unequi^ed 
in  any  ether  part  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  embosomed  within  the  Pyrenees,  had 
oflen  attracted  the  avarice  of  neighboring  and  more  powerful  states. 
But  since  fheir  selfish  schemes  operated  as  a  mutual  check  upon  each 
other^  NaVarre  still  continued  to  maintain  her  independence  when  all 
the  smaller  states  had  been  absorbed  in^  the  gradually  increasing  do- 
minion of  Castile  and  Aragon.  This  latter  kingdom  comprehended  the 
province  of  that  name,  together  with  Catalonia  and  Valencia.  Under 
its  auspicious  climate  and  free  political  institutions,  its  inhabitants  dis- 
played an  uncommon  share  of  intellectual  and  moral  energy.  Its  long 
line  of  coast  opened  the  way  to  an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce  ; 
and  its  enterprising  navy  indemnified  the  nation  for  the  scantiness  of 
its  territory  at  home  by  the  important  foreign  conquests  of  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 

The  remaining  provinces  of  the  peninsula  fell  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
which,  thus  extending  its  sway  over  an  unbroken  line  of  country  from 
the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  seemed,  by  the  magnitude  pf 
its  territory,  to  be  entitled  to  some  supremacy  over  the  other  stateis  of 
the  peninsula  ;  especially  as  it  was  there  that  the  old  Gothic  monarchy 
may  be  said  first  to  have  revived  after  the  great  Saracen  invasion 
This  claim,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  recognised  at  an  early  period 
of  her  history. 

The  SaracekM,  reposing  under  the  smmy  skies  of  Andalusia,  so  con- 
genial with  their  own,  seemed  willing  to  r^inquish  the  sterile  regions 
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of  the  Qorth  to  aa  enemy  whom  they  despised.  But  when  the  Span* 
iards,  quitting  the  shelter  of  their  mountains,  descended  into  the  open, 
plains  of  Lepn  and  Castile,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  pred* 
story  incursions  of  the  Anb  caralry.  .  It  was  not  uaUl  they  had  reach-, 
ed  some  natural  boundaiy,  as  the  river  Douro,  that  they  were  enabled, 
by  constructing  a  line  of  fortifications  behind  this  natural  fence,  to  se- 
cure their  conquests,  *  Their  own  dissensions  were  another  c^useof. 
their  tardy  progress.  More  Christian  blood  was  wasted  in  these-  na- 
tional feuds  than  in  all  their  encounters  with  the  infidel. '  The  soldiers 
of  Feman  Gron9ales,  a  chieftain  of  the  .tenth  century,  complained  that 
their  master  made  them  lead  the  lives  of  very  devils,  keeping  them  ia 
the  harness  day  and  night,  in  wars  not  against  the  Saracens,  but  one 
another. 

These  circumstances  so  far  checked  the  energies  of  the  Christians, 
that  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  after  the  invasion  before  they  had 
penetrated  to  the  Douro  (a.  d,  850),  and  nearly  thrice  that  period  before 
they  had.  advanced  the  line  of  conquest  to  the  Tagus  (a.  d.  1147),  not- 
Withstanding  this  portion  of  the  country  had  been  comparatively  desert* 
ed  by  the  Mohammedans.  But  it  was  eaay  to  foresee,  that  a  people 
Uving  as  they  did  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  development  of 
both  physical  and  moral  energy,  must  ultimately  prevail  over  a  nation 
oppressed  by  despotism,  and  the  effeminate  indulgence  to  which  it  was 
naturally  disposed  by  a  sensual  religion  and  a  voluptuous  climate.  In 
truth,  ihe  early  Spaniard  was  urged  by  every  ibotive  which  can  give 
energy  to  human  purpose.  His  cause  became  the  cause  of  Heaven. 
The  church  published  her  bulls  of  crusade,  offering  liberal  indulgences 
to  those  who  served,  and  paradise  to  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  against 
the  infidel.  Indeed^  volunteers  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Christian 
Europe  eagerly  thronged  to  serve  under  his  banner,  and  the  cause  of 
religion  was  debated  with  the  same  ardor  in  Spain  as  on  the  plains  of 
Palestine. 

To  the  extraordinajfy  position  in  which  the  nation  was  placed  may 
be  referred  the  liberal  forms  of  its  political  institutions,  as  well  as  a 
more  early  development  of  them  than  took  place  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  From  the  exposure  of  the  Castilian  towns  to  the  predatory 
incursions  of  the  Arabs,  it  became  necessary,  not  only  that  they  should 
be  strongly  fortified,  but  that  every  citizen  should  be  trained  to  bear 
arms  in  their  defence.  An  immense  increase  of  consequence  was  given 
to  the  burgesses,  who  thus  constituted  the  most  effective  part  of  ^e 
national  imlitia.  To  this  circumstance,  as  well'ais  to  the  policy  of  in- 
viting the  settlement  of  frontier  places  by  the  grant  of  extraordinary 
phvilegesto  the  inhabitants,  is  to  be  imputed  the  early  date,  as  weU 
the  liberal  character  of  the' charters  of  conununity  in  Castile  and  Leoi^. 
These,  although  varying'^a  good  deal  in  their  details^  generally  conce- 
ded to  the  citizens  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates  for  the 
regulation  of  municipal  affairs.  In  order  to  secure  the  barriers  of  jus- 
tice more  efiectually  against  the  violence  of  power,  so  often  superior  to 
law  in  an  imperfect  state  of  society,  it  was  provided  in  many  of  the 
charters  that  no  nobles  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  real  property 
within  the  Umits  of  the  municipality ;  that  no  fortress  or  paltiQe  should 
be  erected  by  them  there.;  (hat  such  as  mi^  reude  in^in  the  ten^ 
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tory  of  a  chartered  city  or- borough  should  be  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  , 
and  that  any  violence  offered  by  the  feudal  lords  to  its  inhabitants  might 
be  resisted  with  impunity.  >  Thus,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
towns  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  languishing  in  feudal  servitude,  the 
Castilian  cprporation,  living  under  the  protection  of  their  own  laws  and 
magistrates  in4ime  of  peace,  and  commanded  by  thei^  own  officers  in 
time  of  war,  were  in  full  enjo3rment  of  all  the  essential  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  freemen. 

The  earlie.st.inMance  on  record  of  popular  representation  in  Castile, 
occurred  at  Burgos  in  1169 ;  nearly  a  qentury  antecedent  to  the  first 
convocation  of  the  English  house  of  commons,  in  the  celebrated  Lei- 
cester parliament.  Each  city  had  but  one  vote  whatever  might  be  the 
number  of  its  representatives.  The  nomination  of  the  deputies  was 
origioally  vested  in  the  householders  t&  large,  but  was  afterward  con- 
fined to  the  municipalities  ;  a  most  mischievous  alteration  which  sub- 
jected their  election  eventually  to  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown. 
They, assembled  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  higher  orders  of  the 
nobilit]/^  and  clergy  ;  but  on  qujestions  of  importance  retired  to  deliber- 
ate by  themselves.  After  the  transaction  of  other  business,  their  own 
petitions  were  presunted  to  the  sovereign ;  and  his  assent  gave  them 
the  validity  of  laws.  The  Castilian  commons,  by  neglecting  to 
make  their  money  grants  dependant  on  corresponding  concessions  from 
the  crown,  relinquished  that  powerful  check  on  its  operations  so  bene- 
fici^y  exerted  in  the  British  parliament,  but  in  vain  contended  for  even 
diere  until  a  period  much  later  than  that  now  under  consideration. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  right  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  attend 
the  Cortes,  their  sanction  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  validity  of 
legislative  acts )  for  their  presence  was  not  even  required  in  many  as* 
semblies  of  the  nation  which  occurred  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifleenth 
centuries.  The  extraordinary  power  thus  committed  to  the  commons 
was,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  their  liberties.  It  deprived  them  of 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  great  <»der8  of  the  <state,  whose 
authority  alone  could  have  enabled  them  to  withstimd  the  enactments 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  who  in  fact  did  eventually  desert  them  in-  their 
Utmost  need. 

B|it  notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  popular  branch  of  the  Castilian 
Cortes,  very  soon  after  its. admission  into  that  body,  assumed  functions 
and  exercised  a  degree  of  power  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  com- 
mons in  other  European  legislatures.  It  was  soon  recognised  as  a 
principle  of  the  constitution,  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  without  the 
consent  of  the  representatives  qt  the  people.  The  commons  showed 
a  wise  solicitude  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  collecting  the  public  revenue. 
They  watched  carefully  over  its  appropriation  to  its  destined  uses.  A 
vigilant  eye  wad  kept  on  the  conduct  of  public  officers,  as  well  as  on 
the  right  administration  of  justice,  and  commissions  were  appointed  by 
the  Cortes  to  inquire  into  any  suspected  abuses  of  judicisd  authority. 
They  entered  into  negMiations  for  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  and 
by  determining  the  amount  of  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  troops  in 
time  of  war,,  preserved  a  salutary  check  over  military  operations.  The 
nomination  of  regencies  was  subject  to  their  approbation,  and  they  de- 
fined the  natttie  of  the  authority  to  be  intruated  to  them.    Their  con- 
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fr«fit  was  esietrftEied  indiapensable  to  the  validity  of  a  title  to  the  crown ; 
iMitf  this  prerogatire,  or  at  least  the  shadow  of  it,  long  continued  to  sur* 
yirfo  the  wreck  of  theii  itncient  liberties.  Finally  they  more  than  once 
Bet  ttside  the  testamentary  provisions  of  the  sovereign  in  regard  to  the 
sncctsssion. 

It  would  be  improper  to  pass  by  without  notice  an  anomalous  insti« 
ttttion  peculiar  to  Castile,  winch  sought  to  secure  the  public  tranquillity 
by  ipeams  which  were  themselves  scarcely  compatible^with  civil  subor- 
dination. This  was  the  celebrated  Hermandad^  or  "  Holy  Brotherhoody** 
which  WW  designed  as  a  substitute  for  a  regularly-brganized  police. 
It  consisted  of  a  confederation  of  the  principal  cities,  bound  together  by 
solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty  in  seasons 
of  civil  knarchy.  Its  affairs  were 'conducted  by  deputies,  who  assem* 
bled  at  stated  intervals  for  the  purpose,  transacting  their  business  under 
a  common  seal,  enacting  laws  which  they  were  careful  te  transmit  to 
the  nobles  and  the  sovereign,  and  enforcing  their  measures  by  an  armed 
body  of  dependants.  This  wild  kiind  of  justice,  so  characteristic  of  an 
unsettled  state  of  society,  Repeatedly  rbceived  the  legislative  sanction ; 
and  however  formidable  such  a  popuiar  engine  may  have  appeared  to 
the  eye  of  a  monarch,  he  was  often  led  to  countenance  it  by  a  sense  of 
his  own  impotence,  a^  well  as  of  the  overweening  power  of  the  nobles, 
against  whom  it  was  principally  directed.  Henca  these  associations, 
though  the  epithet  may  seem  somewhat  overstrained,  have  received  the 
appellation  of  "  Cortes  Extraordinary." 

With  these  immunities  the  cities  of  Castile  attained  a  degree  of  opu- 
lence and  splendor  unrivalled,  unless  in  Italy,  during  the  middle  ages. 
At  a  very  early  period  indeed  their  contact  with  the  Arabs  had  familiajr- 
ized  them  with  a  better  system  of  agriculture  and  a  dexterity  in  the 
mechanic  artis  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Christendom.  Augmentation 
of  wealth  brought  with  it  the  usual  appetite  for  expensive  pleasures 
but  the  surplus  of  riches  wa»  frequeiitiy  expended  in  useful  public 
works. 

The  nobles,  though  possessed  of  immense  estates  and  great  political 
privileges,  did  not  consume  their  fortunes  or  their  energies  in  a  life  of 
effeminate  luxury.  From  their  earliest  boyhood  they  were  accustomed  ' 
to  serve  in  the  ranks  against  the  infidel,  and  their  whole  subsequent 
lives  were  occupied  either  with  war,  or  those  martial  exercises  which 
reflect  the  image  of  it.  Looking  back  with  pride  to  the  ancient  Gothic 
descent,  and  to  those  times  when  they  had  stood  forward  as  the  peers, 
the  electors  of  their  sovereign,  they  would  ill  brook  the  slightest  indig- 
nity at  his  hand.  Accordingly  we  find  them  perpetually  convulsing  the 
kingdom  with  their  schemes  of  selfish  aggrandisement.  The  petitions 
of  the  colnmons  are  filled  with  remonstrances  'On  ^heir  various  oppres- 
sions, and  tlie  evils  resulting  from  their  long  desolating  feuds. 

The  over-weening  self-confidence  of  the  nobles,  however,  proved 
their  ruin.  They  disdained  a  co-operation  with  the  lower  orders  in 
defence  of  their  privileges^  when  both  were  assailed  by  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  and  relied  too  unhesitatingly  on  their  power  as  a  body,  to  feel 
jealous  of  their  exclusion  from  the  national  legislature,  where  alone 
(hey  could  make  ah  effectual  stand  against  the  usuroations  of  the  crown. 

The  long  minorities  with  which  Castile  was  afflicted,  perhaps  iiiof# 
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^an  any  country  in  Europe,  frequently  threw  thie  goTenunent  into  the 
hands  of  the  principal  nobility,  who  perverted  to  their  own  emolument 
the  high  powers  intrusted  to  them.  They  usurped  the  possessions  of 
<the  crown,  and  fnvaded  aome  of  its  most  valuable '  privileges ;  so  that 
the  sovereign's  subsequent  life  was  frequently  spent  in  fruitless  attempts, 
to  recover  the  losses  of  his  minority.  He  sometimes,  indeed,  in  the 
impotence  of  other  resources,  resorted  to  such  unhappy  expedients  as 
treachery  and  assafisination.    ,    -         ,  ' 

Section  XI. — Swrvey  of  the  OongtUutian  of  Aragon.- ,  ,j 

Araoon  was  first  raised  to  political  importance  by  its  union  with 
Catalonia,  including  the. rich  country-of  Barcelona,  and  the  subsequent 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  ancient  country  of  Barce- 
lona had  refiched  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  Aragon,  and  was 
distinguished  by  institutions  even  more  liberal  than  those  we*  have  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  section.as  belonging  to  Castile.  It  was  in  the 
maritime  cities,  scattered  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  that 
the  seeds  of  liberty,  both  in  ancient  slxA  modem  times,  were  implanted, 
and  brought  to  maturity.  I)uring  the  middle  ages,  when  the  people  of. 
Europe  generally  maintained  a  toilsome  and  unfrequent  intercourse 
with  each  other,  those  situated  on  the  margin  of  this  great  inland  sea 
found  an  easy  inode  of  communication  across  the  great  highwaiy  of  its 
waters.  Among  these  maritime  republics,  those  of  Catalonia  were 
eminently^  conspicuous^  By  the  incorporation  of  this  country,  there- 
fore,^ with  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  the  strength  of  the  latter  was  greatly 
augmented.  The  Aragonese  princes,  well  aware  of  this,  liberally  fos- 
tered the  institutions  to  which  the  country  owed  its  prosperity,  and  skil- 
fully availed  themselves  of  its  resources  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
dominions.  The  Catalan  navy  disputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  fleets  of  Pisa,  and  still  more  with  those  of  Gei^oa.  With  its 
aid  the  Aragonese  monarchs  achieved  successfully  the  conquest  of  Sici- 
ly, Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  i^es,  which  they  annexed  to  their  empire. 
It  penetrated  into  the  farthest  regions  of  the  Levant,  and  a  Catalan  ar- 
imament  conquered  Athens,  giving  tp  their  sovereign  the  classical  title 
of  duke  of  that  city. 

But  though  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  were  thus  extended 
abroad,  there  were  no  sovereigns  in  Eurppe  whose  authority,  was  so 
limited  at  home.  The  national  historians  refer  the  origin. of  their  gov- 
ernment to  a  written  constitution  of  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, fragments  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  certain  ancient  documents 
and  chronicles.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  throne  at  this 
^poch,  a  monarch  was  elected  by  the  twelve  principal  nobles,  who  pre- 
scribed a  code  of  laws,  to  the  observance  of  which  he  was  compelled 
to  swear  before  assuming  the  sceptre.  The.  import  of  these  laws  was 
to  circumsccibe  within  very  narrow  limits  the  authority  of  the  sovereign- 
ty, distributing  the  principal  functions  to  9LJusticia  ox  justice  ;  and  these 
peers  i^ere  suthorized,  if  the  compact  should  be  violated  by  the  mon- 
arch, to  withdraw  their  allegiance,  and  in  the  hold  language  of  the  or- 
dinance "  to  substitute  any  other  ruler  in  his  stead,  even  a  pagan  if  they 
listed.''    The  great  barons  of  Aragon  were  few  in  nvunber,  they  claimed 
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iescent  from  the  twelve  electoral  peers  we  have  described,  and  they 
▼ery  reluctaatly  admitted  to  equality  those  Whom  the  favor  of  the  sot* 
ereign  raised  to  the  peerage.  No  baron  could  be  divested  of  his  fief 
unless  by  public  sentence  of  the  justice  and  the  cortes.  The  nobles 
filled  of  right  the  highest  offices  in  the  state ;  they  appointed  judges  in 
their  domains  for  the  cognizance  of  certun  civil  causes,  and  they  exer- 
cised an  unliihited  criminal  jurisdiction  over  certain  classes  of  their  vas- 
sals. They  were  excused  from  taxation,  except  in  specified  cc^es ; 
were  exempted  from  allr  corporal  and  capital  punishments ;  nor  could 
they  be  imprisoned,  though  their  estates  might  be  sequestrated,  for  debt. 
But  the  laws' conceded  to  them  privileges  of  a  still  more  dangerous 
character.  They  were  entitled  to  defy  and  publicly  renounce  theit  al- 
legiance to  their  sovereign,  with  the  whimsical  privilege  in  addition,  of 
commending  their  families  and.  estates  to  his  protection,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  protect  until  they  were  again  reconciled.  The  mischievous 
right  of  private  war  was  repeatedly  recognised  by  statute^  It  was  claimed 
and  exercised  in  its  full  extent^  and  occasionally  with  circumstances  of 
peculiar  atrocity. 

The  commons  of  Aragon  enjoyed  higher  consideration,  and  still 
larger  civil  privileges,  iJakn  thoseof  Castile.  For  this  they  were  perhaps 
somewhat  indebted  to  the.  example  of  their  Catalan  neighbors,  the  influ- 
ence of  whose  democratic  institutions  naturally  extended' to  other  parts 
of  the  Aragonese  monarchy.  The  charters  of  certain  cities  accorded'  to 
their  inhabitants  privileges  of  nobility,  particularly  those  of  immunity 
from  taxation  ;  while  the  magistrates  of  others  were  permitted  to  take 
their  seats  in  the  order  of  the  lesser  nobles.  By  a  statute  passed  in  1307, 
it  was  ordained  that  the  cortes  should  assemble  triennially.  The  great  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  whatever  might  be  their  personal  rank,  were  jealously 
excluded  from  their  deliberations.  It  was  in  th^  power  of  any  member 
to  defeat  the  passage  of  a  bill,  by  opposing  to  it  his  veto  or  dissent  for- 
mally registered  to  that  effect.  He  might  even  interpose  his  negative 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to^  the  prosecution 
of  all  further  business  during  the  session.  During  the  interval  of  the 
sessions  of  the  legislature,  a  comntittee  of  two  from  each  department 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  public  affairs,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  revenue  and  the  security  of  justice ;  with  authority  to  convoke  a 
cortes  extraordinary,  whenever  the  exigency  might  demand  it. 

The  cortes  exercised  the  highest  functions,  whether  of  a  deliberative, 
legislative,  or  judicial  nature.  It  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  on  all  mat- 
ters of  importance  ;  especially  on  those  of  peace  or  war.  No  law  was 
valid,  no  tax  could,  be  imposed  without  its  consent ;  and  it  carefully  pro- 
vided for  the  appUcation  of  the  revel&ae  to  its  destined  uses.  It  deter- 
mined the  succession  to  the  crown ;  removed  obnoxious  ministers ;  re- 
formed the  household  and  domestic  expenditure  of  the  monarch ;  and 
exereised  the  power  in  the  most  unreserved  manner  of  withholding  sup- 
plies, as  well  as  of  resisting  what  it  regarded  as  an  encroachment  xm 
the  liberties  jpf  the  nation.  ■  - 

.  The  governments  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia  were  administered  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  long  after  they  had  bepn  consolidated  ibto  one 
monarchy,  but  they  bore  a  very  near  resemblance  to  the  constitution  of 
Aragoa.    The  ci^  of  Barcelona,  which  origiaaUy  gave  its  name  to  the 
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county  of  which  it  was  the  capital^  was  distinguished  Urom  a  v^  eafly 
period  by  ample  municipal  pnyileges.  Under  the  Aragonese  monarchs, 
Barcelona  had  so  well  profited  by  the  liberal  administrations  of  its 
rulers  as  to  have  reached  a  degree  of  proe^rity  rivalling  that  of  any  of 
the  Italian  republics.  The  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon .  Barcelona, 
and  the  result  of  the  activity  and  .enterprise  which  the  merchants  of  the 
place  exhibited,  was  evinced  by  the  numerous  public  works  in  which  it 
set  an  example  tp  all  Europe.  Strangers  who  visited-  Spain  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteeqth  centuries,  eiqpatiate  on  .the  magnificence  o£ 
this  city,  its  commodious  private  edifices,  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets 
and  public  squares,  ancL  on  the'  amenity  of  its  gardens  and  cultivated 
environs. .  -        •- 

But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Barcelona  Was  the  freedom  of  its  nnmicipa) 
institutions.  The  government  consisted  of  a  senate  or  council  of  one 
hundred,  and  a  body  of  corregidore$  or  counsellors,  varying  at  times  from 
four  to  six  in  number ;  the  former  intrusted  with  the  legislative,  the  lat- 
ter with,  the  executive  functions  of  administration.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  bodies  w^  selected  from  the '  n^erphants,  tradesmen,  and  me- 
chanics of  the  city.  They  were  invested,  not  merely  with  municipal 
authority,  but  with  many  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  They  entered 
into  commercial  treaties  widi  foreign  powers ;  superintended  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  in  time-  of  war ;  provided  for  the  security  of  trade  ; 
granted  letters  of  reprisal  against  any  nation  who  mi^ht  violate  if;  and 
raised  and  appropriated  public  money  for  the .  construction  of  useful 
works,  or  the  encouragement  of  such  coinmercial  adventures  as  were 
too  hazardous  or  expensive  for  individual  enterprise. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  democratic  institutions,  the  burghers  of 
Barcelona,  and,  indeed,  of  Catalonia  in  general,  which  enjoyed  more  or 
less  of  a  similar  freedom,  assumed  a  haughty  independence  of  character, 
beyond  what  existed  among  the  same  class  in  other  parts  of  Spain ;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  martial  daring  fostered  by  a  life,  of  maritime 
adventure  and  warfare,  made  them  impatient,  not  merely  of  oppression, 
but  of  contradiction  oh  the  part  of  their  sovereigns,^  who  have  experi- 
enced more  frequent  and  more  sturdy  resistance  from  this  part  of  their 
dominions  than  from  any  other.  Navogiers,  the  Venetian  ambassador 
to  Spain  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  although  a  republican  himself, 
was  so  struck  with  what  he  deemed  the  insubordination  of  the  Barcelo- 
nians,  that  he  asserts,  "  The  inhabitants  have  so  many  privileges  that 
the  king  scarcely  retains  any  authority  over  them ;  their  liberty,''  he 
adda, "  should  Father  go  by  the  name  of  licentiousness.'' 

Such,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Spanish  history,  were  the  free  consti* 
tutions  of  Castile  and  Aragon ;  but  when  these  two  kingdoms  were 
united  into  one  great  monarchy,  it  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  sov- 
ereigns to  destroy  all  the  institutions  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  secured.  As  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans  grew  weaker,  the 
kings  of  Castile  had  less  reason  to  grant  municipal  privileges  on  condi- 
•icn  of  defending  the  frontiers ;  and  their  nobles,  continually  engaged  in 
mutual  dL^sensions,  Were  unable  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  crown  on 
their  aristocratic  privileges.  The  nobles  of  Aragop,  indeed,  were  al- 
ways ready  to  combine  in  a  common  cause,  and  it  was  aptly,  said  by 
one  of  the  monarchs,  in  reference  to  ,these  two  aristocracies,  that  '^it 
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was  equally  difficult  to  divide  the  nobles  of  Aragon,  and  to  unite  those, 
of  iGastiie.'^  But  union  availed  little  to  the  Aragonese  nobles,  when 
the  seat  of  government  was  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  influence, 
and  when  Castilian  armies  were  ready  to  crush  the  first  appearance  of 
insurrection.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  though  rather  in  anticipation 
of  what  we  shall  have  to  discuss  hereafter,  that  the  conquest  of  Amer- 
ica not  merely  gave  the  king[s  of  Spain  vast  supplies. of  gold,  without 
their  being  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  parliaments  or  cortes/ 
but  it  also  enabled  them  to  create  many  lucrative  monopoties,  for  which 
the  Spanish  nobles  bartered  the  privileges  of  their  order  and  the  rights 
of  the  people.'  There  is  a  closer  connexion  between  freedom  of  trade 
and  freedom  of  institutions  than  is  general^  imagined  :  every  protected 
iilterest  exists  at  the  expense  of  all  .the  other  classes  of  the  community, 
and  being  itself  based  on  injustice,  must  connive  at  injustice  in  Others. 
Prospective  loss,  however  great,  is  constantly  hazarded  by  the  ignorant 
and  unthinking  for  immediate  gain,  however  small,  and  it  was  this  self- 
ish folly  which  mainly  enabled  the  Austrian  line  of  Spanish  monarchs 
to  overthrow  the  ancient  constitution  of  their  cotmt^,  and  to  render 
Spain  a  memorable  and  sad  exanlj^e  of  the  great  truth,  that  a  land  of 
monopoly ,  soop  becomes  a  land  of  slavery,  and  eventually  a  land  of 

misery. 

< 

,  ■ 

Section  XII. — State  of  Western  Europe  at  the  <;ommencemefU  of  the  Four' 
i  teenth  Century. 

RoDOLPH  of.Hapsburgh  had  no  sooner  obtained  possesision  of  the 
empire,,  than  he  resolved  to  strengthen  the  fidvereign  authority,  by  an- 
nexing some  of  the  great  fiefs  to  the.  crown.  The  usurpation  of  the  dutchy 
of  Austria  by  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  inter- 
feriog  in  the  disposal  of  that  province  ;  he  defeated  Ottokar,  and  deprived 
him  not  only  of  Austria,  but  al^p  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola, 
which  were  formed  into  a  new  principality,  and^  the  investiture  given  to 
Albert,  the  emperor's  son  (a.  p.  1282),  who  founded  the  imperisd  house 
of  Austria. 

But  while  the  emperor's  authority  was  extended  in  Germany,  it  was 
almost  unknown  in  Italy,  where  the  republican  cities  generally  withdrew 
eyeii  nominal  allegiance  from  their  former  masters.  Of  these  commer- 
cial states  Venice  was  the  most  important.  This  city  had  been  origi- 
nally founded  by  some  refugees  who  sought  shelter  in  the  islands  and 
lagoons  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  ferocity  of  the  Huns  (a.  d.  452) ;  but  it 
first  rose  into  importancid  under  the  doge  Pierre  Urseolo  II.  (a.  d.  992), 
who  obtained  freedom  of  commerce  for  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  By- 
zantine emperor  and  the  sukan  of  Egypt,  and  subjected  the  maritime 
cities  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  In  the  wars  between  the  empire  and  the 
papacy,  they  had, generally  supported  the  latter;  Pope  Alexander  III., 
as  a  reward  for  their  services,  conferred  on  .them  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  hetice  arose  the  singular  ceremony  of  celebrating  annu- 
ally a  mystic  marriage  between  that  sea  and  the  Venetian  doge.  The 
cVusades  tended  greatly  to  extend  the  power  of  the  republic,  especially 
the  fourth,vin  which,  as*  we  have  already  stated,  the  .Greek  empire  was 
dismembered.  On  this  occasion,  the  Venetians  received  from  their 
allies  several  maritime  cities  in  Dalmatia,  Albania,  Epirus,  and  Greece. 
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the  islands  of  Crete,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  seyeral  others  in  the  loidan 
cluster. 

But  the  increasing  wealth  of  Venice  led  to  a  fatal  change  in  its  po- 
litical constitution.  The  government  was  originally  democratic,  the 
power  of  the  doge  being  limited  by  a  council,  who  were  freely  chosen 
by  the  citizens.  Several  tumults  at  these  elections  fhrhished  me  doge^ 
Peter  Grandenigo,  with  ap  excuse  for  proposing  a  law  abrogating  an- 
nual elections,  and  rendering  the  dignity  of  councillor  hereditary  in  the 
families  of  those  who  were  at  the  period  members  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, {a.  D.  1298).  This  establishment  of  a  close  ai^stocracy  led  to 
several  revolts,  of  which  that  headed  by  Tiepolo  was  the  most  remark- 
able (a.  D.  1310).  After  a  fierce  battle  withm  the  city,  the  insurgents 
were  routed ;  ten  inquisitors  were  chosen  to  investigate  the  conspiracy, 
and  this  commission  was  soon  rendered  permanent  under  the  name  of 
^e  Council  of  Ten.  the  most  formidable  tribunal  ever  founded  to  support 
aristocratic  tyranny. 

Genoa,  like  Venice,  owed  its  prosperity  to  its  extensive  commerce, 
which  flourished  in  spite  of  the  several  political  conrulsions  that  agi* 
tated  the  republic.  The  Genoese  (embraced  the  ^ause  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  helped  them  to  regain  Constantinople.  Their  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  cession  of  Caffa,  Azov,  and  other  ports  on  the 
Black  sea,  through  which  they  opened  a  lucrative  trade  with  China  and 
India.  They  obtained,  also  Smyrna,  and  Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constaiftino- 
ple,  together  with  several  important  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Nor 
were  Siey  less  successful  in' e!8:tendlng'^eir  power  in  Italy  and  the 
western  Mediterranean,  though  they  had  to  contend' against  powerful 
rivals  in  the  citizens  of  Pisa.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  these  republics, 
and  the  anxiety  of  both  to  possess  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
led  to  a  long  and  sanguinary  >f  ar.  It  ended  (a.  d.  1290)  in  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  Pisa^s,  whose  commerce  was  annihilated  by  the 
loss  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  the  destruction  of  the  potts  of  Pisa  and 
Leghorn. 

Charles  of  Anjou  did.  not  long  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
His  subjects  justly  hated  him  for  the  murder  of  Conradin,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  the  French  soldiery  confirmed  their,  aversion.  An  atrocious 
insult  offered  to  a  Sicilian  lady,  provoked  the  celebrated  insurrection, 
commonly  called  the  Sicilian  Vespers*  (a^  d.  1282),  in  which  all  the 
French  residents  in  Sicily  were  massacred,  with  the  exception  of  Wil- 
liam Parcellet,  whose  virtiies  honorably  distinguished  him  from  his 
countrymen.  The  islanders  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  Aragon,  and  Charles,  though  aided  by:the  pope,  was  unable 
to  regain  his  authority  over  them. 

'Pope  Martin,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  excom- 
municated the  king  of  Aragon,  and  placed  his  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
dict ;  and,  finding  these  measures  ineffectual,  he  preached  a  crusade 
against  him,  and  gave  the  investiture  of  his  states  to  the  count  of  Va- 

*  The  evening  prayers  in  the  catholic  church  are  called  Vesperq,  and  the  revoH 
commenced  as  the  congregation  were  assembling  at  Palermo. for  the  evening  s^p* 
vice,  during  the  festival  iS  E^ter.  Some  historians  describe  this  massacre  as  the 
result  of  a  deep  and  long-planned  conspiracy ;  but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  simply  a  sv  Men  outbreak  of  popular  indignation. 
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lois,  secoxfd  son  of  the  king  of  France.  He  proclaimed  Cbaiies  of 
Anjou  champion  of  the  holy  church,  and  declared  that  this  sanguinary 
tyrant  was  a  prince  chosen  by  God  himself.  The  pope,  who  thus  be- 
stowed' <^rown8,  and  exonerated  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  was  un- 
able to  maintain  himself  iii  his  own  capital ;  and  while  he  hoped  to 
humble  kings,  could  not  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  Roman  citizens. 
But  this  18  not  the  only  instance  of  a  similar  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
.the  papacy.  Peter  of  Aragon,  feigning  obedience,  exchanged  his  title 
of  king  for  that  of  a  simple  knight,  retaining,  however;  all  the  power  of 
royalty ;  but  dreading  the  succors  that  the  king  of  France  sent  to  his 
uncle  mote  than  the  papal  menaces,  he  sought  out  means  of  gaining 
time  to  organize  the  defence  of  Sicily.  Knowing  the  vain-glorious  dis- 
position of  his  rival,  Peter  proposed  that  Charles  and  he,  with  a  hundred 
KBights  at  each  side,  should  decide  their  respective  titles  in  a  combat, 
near  Bordeaux.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  elated  hy  the  hopes  of  a  duel  with 
a  prince  who  added  to  his  hiodest  title,  *'  Knight  of  Aragon,"  the  sound- 
ing designations,  "  Lord  of  the  Seas,  and  Father  of  Three.  Kings,"  ac- 
cepted the  terms  ;  and,  while  he  prepared  for  the  expected  field,  neg- 
lected his  preparations  for  war.  Martin  fulminated  against  the  duel, 
single  combats  being  forbidden  by  the  church ;  but  Peter  had  never 
intended  to  expose  himself  to  the  chance,  and  on  the  appointed  day 
Charles  discovered,  from  the  non-appearance  ~  of  his  advers£^ry,  that 
he  had  b^en  baffled  by  superior  policy,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say, 
perfidy. 

Murtin  more  than  shared  the  indignation  of  his  favorite  ;  he  renewed 
the  preaching  of  the  criisade  against  Peter,  granting  to  all  who  fought 
in  the  papal  cause  the  same  indulgences  assigned  to  those  who  joined 
in  the  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine  ;  and  he  sent  ambas9a- 
dors  urging  the  French  king  to  hasten  the  invasion  of  Aragon.  Ix  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  monarchs  could  be  blind  to  the  consequences  of 
accepting  these  proffered  crowns ;  they  thus  recognised  the  principle 
of  the  pope's  right  to  depose  sovereigns,  and  sanctioned,  a  power  which 
might  at  any  time  be  employed  against  themselves  or  their  successors. 
But  the  lessons  of  prudence  are  slow  in  penetrating  hearts  fascinated  by 
ambition  or  fanaticism. 

The  anathemas  of  Martin  did  not  deprive  Peter  of  his  c;:own  ;  they 
scarcely  even  checked  the  current  of  his  fortunes.  All  his  subjects, 
clergy,  nobles,  and  commons,  ostentatiously  displayed  their  attachment 
to  their  sovereign,  and  laughed  the  papal  decrees  to  scorn.     The  Ara- 

fonese  admiral  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  duke  of  ^hjou  within  sight  of 
Taples,  and  made  his  son,  Charles  the  Lame,  a  prisoner  (a.  d.  1284). 
This  scion  of  a  detested  race  would  not  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
Messenians,' who  wished  (6  sacrifice  him  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
Conradin,  only  for  the  generous  interference  of  Queen  Constance,  Man- 
fred's daughter,  who  rescued  him. from  the  fury  of  the  populace^  and 
sent  him  for  security  to  Catalonia.  Charles  of  Anjou  did  not  long  sur- 
vive 4his' calamity  ;  the  remembrance  of  his  former  triumphs  and  pros- 
perity, his  pride,  his  contempt  for  his  enemies,  and  shame  for  having 
been  baffled  by  policy, ^aggravated  the  mortification  of  a  defeat  which 
he  no  longer  had  power  to  retrieve. 

Spain  continued  divided  into  several  small  kingdoms,  Christian  and 
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Mohammedan.  To  the  former  belonged  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Castile^ 
of  which  the  last  two  were  gradually  extending  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  Mohammedan  neighbors.  The  Castilian  monarch,  Al- 
phonso  I.,  captured  Madrid  and  Toledo  (a.  d.  1085) ;  he  would  proba- 
bly have  expelled  the  Moors  from  Spain,  had  not  a  new  burst  of  fa- 
naticism in  Africa  supplied  the  Mohsmiimedans  with  hordes  of  enthusi- 
astic defenders  in  the  moment  of  danger.  The  Moors  not  only  recov 
ered  their  strength,  but. became  so  formidable,  that  Pope  Innocent  IIL 
published  a  crusade  against  them.  A  numerous  Christian  army  assem- 
bled on  the  confines  of  Castile  and  Andalusia;  they  encountered  theii 
enemies  near  the  city  of  tJleda,  an'd  inflicted  on  them  a  defeat,  from 
which  the  Spanish  Mohammedans  never  recovered  (a.  d.  1212)>  Fer- 
dinand III.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  profiting,  by  the  weakness  of  the 
Moor^,  subdued  the  little  kingdom  of  Cordova,  Murcia,  and  Seville 
(a.  d.  1256),  so  that  the  Mohammedans  were  reduced  tb  the  single 
kingdom  of  Granada. 

The  crusade  in  Spain  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom  in 
Europe.  Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
was  so  eminently  distinguished  by  his  valor  in  the  Mohammedan  wars, 
that  Alpbonso  Vl.,  king  of  Castile,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
with  the  investiture  of  the  country  of  Portugal  as  her  dowry.  Henry 
enlarged  his  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  Mohammedans,  hut  his  fame 
was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son  Alphonso,  whom  his  soldiers  proclaimed 
king  on  the  glorious  field  of  battle  in  which  the  power  of  the  Moham- 
medans was  destroyed  (a.  q.  1139).  To  secure  his  new  royalty,  Al- 
phonso placed  himself  and  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  the 
holy  see,  and  declared  himself  a  liege  subject  of  the  pope.  His  suc- 
cessors found  the.  Roman  pontiffs  by  no  means  slow  in  availing  them- 
selves 9f  the  power  thus  ceded  to  them ;  several  violent  struggles  were 
made  by  the  kings  to  free  t^hemselves  from  the  yoke,  but  the  power  of 
the  popes  prevailed,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Portu- 
guese clergy  were  secured  in  extensive  possessions,  almost  royal  priv- 
Seges,  and  a  complete  exemption  froiii  secular  jurisdiction  (a.  d.  ].289). 

As  the  governments  of  France  and  England  began  to  assume  a  sta- 
ble form,  rivalry  arose  between  the  two  nations,  which  led  to  a  long 
series  of  sanguinary  wars.  From  the  time  of  Capet's  usurpation,  the 
policy  of  the  French  kings  had  been  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  great 
feudatories ;  and  it  was  a  perilous  error  in  Philip  I.  to  sanction  the 
duke  of  Normandy's  conquest  of  England,  for  he  thus  permitted  a  vas- 
sal, already  dangerous,  to  become  his  rival  sovereign.  The  danger  was 
greatly  increased  when  Louis  YII.  divorced  his  faithless' wife  Eleanor, 
die  heiress  to  the  provinces  of  Guienne,  Poitou,  and  Gascony.  She 
married  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  add  her 
inheritance  to  that  of  the  Plantageneta  in  France,  which  included  the 
dutchies  of  Normandy  and  the  counties  of  AnjoU  and  Maine  (a.  d.  1252). 
The  vassal  Was  now  more  powerful  than  his  sovereign  ;  the  throne^of 
France  indeed  w6uld  scarcely  have  been  secure,  had  not  the  family  dis-i 
putes  of  the  Plantagenets,  secretly  fomented  by  the  wicked  Eleanor, 
caused  Henry's  sons  to  revolt  against  their  indulgent  father,  and  brought 
that  able  sovereign  with  sorrow  to  his  grave.  Philip  Augustus  was  the 
founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  French  monarchy.    The  Plantagenett 
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of  England  sank  rapidly  before  his  superior  talents..  Ricluurd  I.  was 
nothing  more  than  a  brave  warrior,  and  unable  to  compete  with  tho 
policy  of  his  rival ;  his  successor,  John,  was  neither  a  soldier  nor  a 
statesman ;  he  provoked  the  resentment  of  all  his  subjects,  and  while 
assailed  in  England  by  the  discontented  barons,  and  menaeed  abroad 
by  the  pope,  he  was  deprived  of  most  of  his  continental  dominions  by 
the  watchfiil  king  of  France.  Philip's  neighbors,  and  many  of  his 
vassals,  were  alarmed  at  the  vast  increase  of  his  power  afVer  his  con- 
quest of  the  Norman  provinces  ;  they  formed  a  league  against  him,  but 
at  the  battle  of  Bouvines  {a.  d.  1214),  he  triumphed  over  the  united 
forces  of  the  Grermans,  the  English,  and  the  Flemings,  and  by  this  vic- 
tory secured  the  possession  of  his  acquisitions. 

After  the  death  of  Nicholas  (a.  d.  1292),  the  papacy,  as  if  exhausted 
by  its  own  excesses,  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  lethargy.  The  holy 
see  remained  vacant  for  two  years  and  three  months ;  an  interval  which 
the  heads  of  the  church  might  have  improved  to  acconmnodate  the.  ec- 
clesiastical system  to  the  improved  state  of  intelligence,  and  the  con- 
sequei^  changes  in  the  wants  and  wishes  of  Europe  But,  in  an  evil 
hour,  they  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  and  believed  them-^ 
selves  bound  to  keep  their  system  stationary  while  everything  around 
was  in  progr'ess.  In  a  former  age  the  papacy  had  taken  the  lead  in  the 
advancement  of  intelligence;  the  clergy  and  the  friars  were  the  mis-* 
sionaries  of  knowledge  ;  but  the  church  had  now  fallen  into  the  rear  ; 
kings,  not  pontiffs,  were  the  patrons  of  learning ;  in  the  new  contest 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  we  shall  find  the  latter  con- 
quering," because  on  their  side  were  ranged  all  who  took  a  share  in  the 
advancement  of  civilization.  Intelligence,  emancipated  from  the  clois- 
ter, found  a.  temporary  abode  in  the  palace,  and'  finally  spread  even  to 
the  cottage  ;  the  popes  became  its  enemies  from  the  moment  it  quitted 
their  protection,  but  they  were  necessarily  vanquished  in  the  struggle ; 
one  age  beheld  monarchs  despise  the  deposing  power,  the  next  witnes- 
sed the  pope's  authority  a  mockery,  and  his  very  name  a  reproach  in 
one  half  of  Europe. 

The  vacancy  in  the  papacy  became  the  signal  for  civil  wars  in  Rome, 
and  throughout  Italy ;  superstition  attributed  these  calamities  to  the  car- 
dinals, who.  left  the  church  without  a  head :  an  insane  hermit  stimula- 
ted the  populace  to  menace  them  with  death  unless  they  proceeded  to 
an  election,  and  they  chose  a  feeble,  ignorant;  old  fanatic,  who  took  the 
name  of  Celestine  lY.  Though  destitute  of  any  other  qualification, 
Celestine  had  at  least  the  pride  of  a  pontiff — ihe  bridle  of  the  ass,  on 
which,  with  blasphemous  imitation,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Aquilla, 
was  held  by  two  kiiigs,  Charles  II.,  the  perjured  sovereign  of  Naples, 
and  his  son  Charles  Martel,  nominal  king  of  Hungary.  But  the  cardi- 
nals sooQ  became  weary  of  an  idiot  monk  forced  upon  ^em  by  an  in- 
sane hermit ;  Benedict  Cajetan  worked  upon  the'^mk  mind  of  Celes- 
tine to  resign  a  dignity  which  he  was  unable  to  maintain,  and,'  having 
previously  gained  the  su^^ges  of  the  college,  ascended  the  throne  un- 
der the  name  of  Boniface  VIII.*     In  its  altered  circumstances,  the 

*  Almost  the  only  thing  memorable  in  the  pontificate  of  Celestine,  is  the  fabled 
miracle  of  the  chapel  of  Loretto,  which  was  said  to  hi^ve  been  transported  by 
aagels  from  Nazaretl^  to  the  place  where  it  now  stands,  that  it  should  not  be 
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papacy  thus  found  a  ruler  who  had  fortitude  4nd  courage  raffident  to 
maintain  its  pretensions  against  the  kings  who  had  now  begun  to  dis- 
cover their  nghts ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  pontiff  added  one  to  the  many 
examples  that  history  affords  of  the  failure  of,  antiquated  pretensions 
when  opposed  to  common  sense  and  common  honesty* 

StcTidjn  XllL—Pont^aU  of  Bimiface  VIIL 

Most  historians  assert  that  Boniface  had  recourse  to  very  i^reacher* 
ous  artifices,  in  ordet  to  obtain  the  resignation  of  Celestine  :  however 
this  may  be,  the  abdicated  pontiff  was  immediately  shut  .up  in  a  prison, 
lest  his  scruples,  or  his  remorse,  should  trouble  his  successor.  Boni- 
face, to  the  ambition  and  despotic  character  of  Gregory  VII ,  added  a 
more  crafty  manner,  and  more  dissimulation,  than  had  been  recently 
seen  in  the  chair  of  St.  Pe^er.  He  aspired  to  universal  sovereignty 
over  ecclesiastics,  princes,  and  nations ;  and  he  diligently  sought  out 
means  for  rendering  them  submissive  to  his  laws.  Aware  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  revive  the  crusading  passion  in  Etirope,  he  resolved  to 
make  the  recOve^  of  Palestine  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  quarrels 
of  sovereigns.  He  wrote  to  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  to  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England;  aiid  to  Adolphus,  emperor  of  Germany,  conunand- 
ing  the^i,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  accommodate  their  differ- 
ences ;  and  he.  mediated  a  peSvCe  between  the  sovereigns  of  France 
and  Aragon. 

James,  king  of  Aragon,  anxious  to  conciliate  the  pope,  resigned  his 
pretensions  to  Sicily ;  but  the  islanders,  detesting  the  house  of  Anjou, 
and  despising  the  commands  of  a  sovereign  who  had  so  weakly  aban- 
doned his  rights,  crowned  Frederic,  the  brother  of  James,  at  Palermo, 
and  expelled  the  papal,  legates.  Exoommunications  were  fulminated 
against  the  Sicilians,  and  the  sovereign  of  their  choice  ;  even  the  fee- 
ble James  was  induced  to  arm  against  his  brother^  and  ^id  in  his  expul- 
sion from  the  island ;  and  this  violation  of  natural  ties  was  rewarded 
by  the  cession  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  over  which  the  pope  had  not  a 
shadow  of  right.  But  the  ambition  of  Boniface  was  not  limited  to 
bestowing  islands  and  Italian  principalities;  he  resolved  to  establish 
his  authority  over  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

Philip  the  Fair  was  one  of  the  most  able  monarchs  in  Christendom ; 
resolute  in  establishing  his  influence  over  the  great  vassals  of  the 
crown,  he  strengthened  himself  by  the  support  of  his  people,  and  re- 
solved that  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  should,  hencefordi,  form  classes 
of  his  > subjects.  Feudal  anarchy  disappeared,  and  equal  jurisdiction 
was  extended  over  all  ranks ;  the  lower  classes  were  delivered  from 
the  most  galling  burdens  of  vassalage,  and  the  despotism  of  the  sover- 
eign became  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  In  the  midst  of  his  career  he  re- 
ceived an  embassy  from  the  pope,  commanding  him  to  spare  a  Con- 
quered vassal,^  to  abstain  from  taxing  the  clergy,  and  to  submit  his  dis- 
putes with  the  count  of  Flanders  to  the  arbitration  of  the  holy  see. 
Philip  spumed  these  demands,  upon  which  the  pope  issiied  the  cele- 
brated bull,  called,  from  the  words  with  which  it  commences,  Clericis 

polluted  by  the  Saracens.    This  absurd  story  was  long  credited  by  the  Romanift% 
bat  ^t  is  now  derided  even  in  Italy. 
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U^os,  ezcommumcating  the  kings  who  should  levy  ecclesiastical  subsi- 
dies, and  the  priests  who  should  pay,  them ;  ahd  withdrawing  the  clergy 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  lay  tribunals. 

'i*his  attempt  to  establish  a  theocracy,  independent  of  monarchy 
excited  generid  indignation.  In  England,  Edward  ordered,  his  judges 
to  admit  no  causes  in  which  ecclesiastics  were  the  complainants,  but  to 
try  every  suit  brought  against  them,  averring  that  those  who  refused  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  state,  l^ad  no  claim  to  the  protection  of 
the  law.  ^his  expedient  succeeded,  and  the  English  eccl^ssiastics 
hastened  to  pay  their  subsidies^  without  further  oomptitlsion.  Philip  the 
Fair  elhifoited  even  more  vigor ;  he  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  ex- 
port of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  provisions,  or  munitions  of  war,  without  a 
'license  ;  and  he  forbade  foteign  merchants  to  establish  themselves  in 
his  dominions,  Boniface,  aware  that  these  measures  would  destroy  the 
revenue  which  the  court  of  Rome  derived  from  France,  remonstrated  in 
urgent  terms,  explained  away  the  most  offensive  parts  of  his  folrmer 
bull,  and  offered  several  advantages  to.  the  kin?  if  he  would  modify  his 
edicts.  Philip  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded ;  the  bull  Clerieis  laicos 
was  rendered  less  stringent :  Louis  IX.  was  canonized,  and  Philip 
could  boast  of  having  a  saint  for  an'  ancestor ;  'finally,  the'  pope  prom- 
ised that  he  would  support  Charles  of  Valois,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
empire.  Dazzled  by  these  boons,  the  French  monarch  accepted  the 
arbitration  of  the  pope,  in  his  disputes  with  the  king  of*  England  and 
the  count  of  Flanders.  But  Boniface,  to  his  astonishment,  decided 
that  Guienne  should  be  restored  to  England,  tliat  all  his  former  posses- 
sions should  be  given  back  to  thfs  count  of  Flanders,  and  dial  Philip 
himself  should  undertake  a  new  crusade.  When  this  unjust  sentence 
was  fead  in  the  presence  of  the  French  coutt,  by  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, Edward's  ambassador,  the  king  listened  to  it  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt ;  but  die  count  of  Artois  enraged  at  such  insolence,  snatched  the 
bull,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  flung  the  fragments  into  the  fire.  This  was 
the  only  answer  returned :  Philip,  heedless  of  the  pope's  anger,  renew- 
ed the  War. 

Boniface  VIII.  little  dreamed  that  Philip's  resistance  would  be  so 
energetic,  or  of  such  dangerous  example;  but  he  prepared  for  the 
coming  struggle,  by  securing  his  authority  in  Italy,  and  Especially  in 
Rome,  where  the  papal'  power  had  been  long  controlled  by  the  factious 
nobles.  Immediatlsly  after  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  he  had 
caused  himself  to  be  elected  senator,  but  die  Ghibellines  rendered  the 
dignity  of  such  a  magistrate  very  precarious ;  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
stroy them,  and  in  this  instance  personal  vengeance  was  united  to  the 
projects  of  ambition.  The  leaders  of  the  Ghibelline  faction  at  Rome 
were  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Colonna :  two  cardinals  of  that  name 
had  strenuously  resisted  the  abdipation  of  Celestine,  and  had  long  been 
marked  out  a^  victims.  Under  the  pfetejtt  of  their  alliance  with  the 
kings  of  Sicily  and  Aragon,  they  were  summoned  to  appear  before  -the 
papal  tribunal ;  but,  justly  dreading  that  their  doom  was  predetermined, 
they  fled  to  their  casties,  protesting  against  the  sentence  of  him  whom 
they  denied. to  be  a  legitimate  pope.  Boniface  hurled  the  most  terrible 
anathemas  against  them,  declaring  them  infamous,  excommunicate,  and 
incaoable  of  any  public  charge,  to  the  fourth  generation:  he  devoted 
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them  to  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition,  and  preached  a  crusade  for  their  de« 
stniction.  Intimidated. for  a  moment,  the  Colonnas  submitted,  and  sur- 
rendered their  town  of  Palestrina  as  a  pledge  of  th^ir  fidelity.  No 
sooner  was  Boniface  master  of  this  stronghold,  than,  regardless  of  his 
oaths,  he  leyelled  the  fortress  to  the'  ground,  forbade  it  to  be  rebuilt,  re- 
newed hia  perseci^ons  figainst  the  Qolonnas,  and  compelled  them  to  fly 
from  Italy.  They  sought  shelter  at  the  court  of  France,  where  they 
were  hospitably  received  by  Philip,  who  thus  gave  a  signal  p^oofof  hu 
independence  and  his  generosity. 

Boniface  was  alatmed,  but  not  dismayed ;  he  resolved  to  lull  the 
king's  vigilance  by  stimulating  his  ambition :  for  this  purpose  he  pro- 
posed to  dethrone  Albert,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  give  ike  crown  to 
Charles  of  Valois,.  whom  he  had  already  created  imperial  vicar,  and 
captain-general  of  the  holy  chiorch.  PMUp  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this 
tempting  proposal ;  he  even  entered  into  alliance  with  Albert,  and  ce- 
mented the  union  by  giving  his  sist<dr  in  maixiage  to  the  emperor's  son, 
Rodoiph,  duke  of  Austria.  Boniface  was  lenraged  at  this  disappoint- 
ment, but  his  attention  was  diverted  by  the  institution  of  a  jubilee,  to 
mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  century  (a.  d.  1300).  He  published 
a  bull,  promising  full  pardon  and  remission  of  all' sins  to  those  who, 
being  confessed  and  penitent,  should  visit  the  tombs  pf  the  apostles  at 
Rome,  during  fifteen  days.  Multitudes  of  pijgrijacis,  anxious  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  the  crusades,  without  the  perils  of  war,  flocked  to  the 
city,  and,  by  their  liberal  expenditure,  /i^ready  enriched  the  Romans. 
This  profitable  contrivance  was  renewed  by  the  successors  of  Boniface^ 
at  intervals  of  fifly  years,  and  proved. io  be  an.eflicacious  means  of  re- 
cruiting the  papal  treasury. 

Scarcely  had  the  jubilee  terminated,  when  the  disputes  between!  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  France  were  revived,  in  consequence  of  the  rival 
claims  for  supremacy,  between  the  archbishop  and  the  viscount  of 
Narbonne.  The  king  supported  his  vassal ;  the  prelate  appealed  to  the 
pope,  and  Boniface  prompdy  responded  to  the  call.  A  legate  was  sent 
to  Philip,  and  the  choice  of  an  ambassador  was  almost  a  declaration  of 
^ar.  The  pope's  messenger  was  the  bishop  of  Pamiers,  a  rebellious 
subject,  whose  treasons  were  notorious,  and  whose  Insolence,  to  his 
sovereign  excited  general,  indignation.  The  seditioys  prelate  was 
driven  from  the  court ;  but  the  king,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  trial, 
complained  to  his  metropolitan,'  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  de- 
manded justice.  Boniface  addressed  an  insolent  bull  to  the'  king,  sum-* 
moned  the  French  bishops  to  meet  at  Rome,  to  consult  respecting  the 
doom  that  should  be  pronounced  on  their  sovereign,  and  invited  Philip 
himself  to  be  present  at  this  unprecedented  conclave.  But  the  king. 
Supported  by  the  legists  or  professors  of  the  law,  a  body  rising  rapidly 
into  importance,  defied  the  papal  power,  and  appealed  to  the  good  sense 
of  his  people.  Boniface  had^sent  a  bull^  known  in  history  by  the  name 
Auscultafili*  to  France,  in  which  all  the  delinquencies  of  Philip,  not 
only  toward  the  church,  but  every  class  of  his  subjects,  were  portrayed 
with  apparent  moderation,  but  with  great  vigor  and  eloquence..  Peter 
Flotte,  the  royal  chancellor,  presented  an  abridgment  of  this  document 
to  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  craftily  culling  out  those  passages  in 
*  <<  Listen,  son/'  the  words  with  which  it  commenced* 
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which  the  papail  pretensions  were  most  offensively  put  forward.    Tldt 
document^  caUed  "  the  little  bull,"  was  as  follows : — . 

*'  Boniface,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  Philip,  king  of 
the  Franks.  Fear  God  an^  keep  his  commandments.  We  desire  you 
to  know  that  you  are  subject  to  us  in  temporal  as  weB  as  in  spiritual 
afiaiis  ^  that  the  appointment  to  benefices  and  prebends  belongs  not  to 
you ;  that  if  you  have  kept  benefices  vacant,  the  profits'must  be  reserved 
for  the  legal  successors ;  and  if  you  have  bestowed  any  benefice,  we  de- 
clare the  appointment  invalid,  and  revoke  it  if  executed.  Those  who 
oppose  this  judgment  shall  be  deen^ed  heretics." 

Philip  ordered  this  declaration  to  be  publicly  burned,  and  he  published 
a  memorable  reply,  which,  however,  was  probably  never  sent  to  Rome. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  decline  of  the  papal  power  that 
such  a  manifesto  should  be  issued,  and  presented  to  the  states-general 
of  France,  as  their  monarch's  answet  to  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  let- 
ter of  the  king  is  thus  given  by  historians  : — 

'*  Philips  by  the  grace  of  Gpd,  king  of  the  French,  to  Boniface, 
claiming  to  be  pope,  little  or  no  greeting.  May  it  please  your  sublime 
stupidity  to  learn,  that  we  are  subject  to  no  person  in  temporal  affairs ; 
that  the  bestowing  of  fiefs  and  benefices  belongs  to  us  by  right  of  our 
crown  ;  that  the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  sees,  is  part  of  our 
prerogative ;  that  our  decrees,  in  this  respect,  are  valid,  both  for  the 
past  and  for  the  future ;  and  ihaX  we  will  support,  with  all  our  mi^ht, 
those  on  whom  we  have  bestowed,  or  shall  bestow,  benefice^.  Those 
who  oppose  this  judgment  shall  be  deemed  fools  or  idiots .*' 

The  manifestos  sent  to  Rome  by  the  three  orders  of  the*  states-gen- 
eral, the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons,  are  of  greater  importance 
to  the  historian  than  "  3ie  little  bull"  or  the  royal  reply.  That  of  the 
£*rench.  barons  was  addressed  to  the. college  of  cardinals;  it  openly 
accused  the  pope  of  haying  periled  the  unity  of  the  church  by  his  ex- 
travagant ambition,  and  it  denied,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  right  to 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  t;lergy  ad- 
dlressed  Boniface  himself  in  a  measured  and  rei^ectful  tone,  but  they 
declared  that  they  had  taken  a  new  oath  to  their  sovereign,  that  they 
would  firmly  maintain  the  independence  of  his  crown.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  commons  has  not  been  preserved,  but  like  that  of  the  nobtes, 
it  appears  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals.  The 
court  of  Rome  was  alarmed,  letters  of  explanation  were  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent orders,  but  the  -pope  declared  he  would  not  write  to '  the  king, 
whom  he  considered  subject  to  the  sentence  of  exeommuiiication. 

While  Boniface  VIII.  was  thus  engaged  with  France  and  its  culer, 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of-  his  pretensions  over  other  kingdoms.  £dward 
of  England,  having  overcome  the  feudal  turbulence  of  his  vassals,  wa* 
about  to'undertake  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  when  the  holy  see  fdrbade. 
the  enterprise.  Edwurd  in  reply  traced  his  right  to  Scotland,  up^  to  the 
age  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  a  synod  of  the  English  clergy  declared, 
tfaAt  the  claims  of  their  sovereign  were  better  founded  than  those  of  the 
pontiff,  '  A  legale,  by  command  of  Boniface,  labored  tp  pacify  Hungary, 
which  was  divided  between  the  grandson  of  Charles  the  Lame,  king  of 
Ni4)les,  uid  Andrew  the  Venetian*  On  the  death  of  the  iatter  prince, 
the  Hungarian  barons,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  libeitie0  under  a-iaiif 
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imposed  upon  them  by  the  chwch,  elected  for  thciir  Boyereign  the  ton 
of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  he  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Colreza.  The  pope  wrote  fierce  denunciations  against  the 
election,  and  even  commanded  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  dethrone  his  own 
Son.  But  though  Hungary  refused  submission,  the  obedience  of  Spain 
consoled  the  pontiff;  he  declared  the  marriage  of  Sancho  the  Brave 
valid,  after  his  death,  and  in  consequence  of  this  decision,  Ferdinand 
ly.,  the  eldest  son  of  that  monarch,  was  permitted  to  retain  the  king- 
dom of  Castile. 

Though  Philip  had  ordered  &at  the  goods  of  all  the  clergy  who 

Quitted  the  kingdom  should  be  confiscated,  many  of  the  prelates  toiving 
iie  penalty,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Conscious  that  this  dis- 
obedience portended  a  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
power,  the  French  king  took  die  unexpected  precaution  of  denouncing 
the  horrors  of  the  inquisition,  and  thus  representing  royalty  as  the 
shield  of  the  people  against  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood.  Boniface, 
encouraged  by  the'  presence  of  the  French  bishops,  3rielded  to  the 
impetuosity  of  his  passions,  and  issued  the  famous  bull  Unam  sanetam^ 
in  which  the  claims  of  the  papacy  to  universal  dominion  are  stated 
with  more  strength  and  precision  than  the  court  of  Rome  had  yet 
ventured  to  use.  After  this  document  had  been  sanctioned  by, the 
council,  a  legate  was  sent  to  France,  whose  instructions  contained 
the  demand  that  the  king  should  not  oppose  the  prelates  who  wished 
to  travel,  the  disposal  of  benefices  by  .the  holy  see,  or  the  entrance  of 
legates  into  his  kingdom  ;  that  he  should  not  confiscate  the  properties 
of  ecclesiastics,  nor  bring  them  to  trial,  before  civil  courts  ;  that  the 
king  should  appear  in  person  at  Rome,  and  answer  to  the  charge  of 
having  burned  a  bull  sealed  with  the  effigies  of  the  holy  apostles; 
and  finally,  that  he  should  recompense  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  abandon  the  city  of  Lyons  to  its 
archbishop,  as  an  ecclesiastical  fief.  Philip  the  Fair,  undaunted  by 
the  threat  of  exconununication,  peremptorily  rejected  all  these  demands, 
and  in  his  turn  caused  Boniface  to  be  accused  by  William  de  Nogaret, 
the  royal  advocate,  of  usurpation,  heresy,  and-  simony.  The  advocate 
required  that  a  general  council  should  be  summoned  to  investigate 
these  charges,  and  that  the  pope  should  be  detained  in  prison  until  his 
guilt  or  innocence  should  be  decided. 

Boniface  was  now  seriously  alarmed ;  when,  he  ascended  the  throne, 
Celeatine  had  declared  ''  This  cardinal,  who  stole  like  a  fox  into  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  will  have  the  reign  of  a  lion,  and  the  end  of  a  dog ;" 
his  yiolence^  the  struggle  with  the  king  of  France,  tended  ta  realize 
both  predictions.  But  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  allies,  and  Frederic, 
king  of  Sicily,  was  won  over  to  declare  himself  a  vassal  of  the  holy 
see,  by  obtaining  the  recognition^of  his  royal  title,  and  absolution  horn 
the  many  anathemas  hurled  against  him.  The  emperor  Albert  was 
similarly  prevailed  upon  tp  recofliiise  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  th« 
papacy,  on  obtaining  a  bull  confirming  his  election ;  he  even  issued  let* 
ters  patent  confessing  that  the  imperial  power  was  a  bo<m  conferred  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  holy  see.  Thus  strengthened^  Boniface  laid  aside 
all  appearance  of  moderatioUj  and  solemnly  excommunicated  the  con- 
tumacious king  of  France. 
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Philip  on  the  ot^er  hand  assembled  the  states  of  his  realm  at  tht 
Louvre,  and  presented  to  them  a  new  act  of  accusation  against  Boni- 
face, in  which  he  was  charged  with  the  most  detestable  and.  unnatural 
crimes.  It  was  Yoted  that  an  appeal  should  be.  made  to  a  new  pope 
uid  8  general  'council,  and  so  general  was  the  disapprobation  of  the 
pontifTs  ambitious  schemes,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  French  ecclesi' 
astical  dignitaries,  including  nine  cardinals,  sent  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  appeal. 

Boniface  met  the  storm  with  firmness ;  he  replied  to  the  charges 
urged  against  him  with  more  temper  than  could  have  been  anticipated, 
but  he  secretly  prepared  a  bull  of  excommunication,  depriving  Philip 
of  his  throne,  and  anathematizing  his  posterity  to  the  fourth  generation. 

This  final  burst  of  hostihty  was  delayed  until  the  8th  of  September 
(a.  n.  1303),  when  the  Romish  church  celebrates  the  nativity  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  Boniface  awaited  the  day  in  the  city  of  Anagni. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Virgin's  nativity  the  pope  had  retired  to  rest,  hay- 
ing arranged  his  plans  of  vengeance  for.  the  following  day ;  he  was 
suddenly  roused  by  cries  of  "  Long  Jive  Philip !  Death  to  boniface !" 
Nogaret,  at  the  command  of  the  king  of  France,  had  entered  Anagni 
with  three  hundred  cavaliers,  and  being  joined  by  some  of  the  towns- 
men, was  forcing  his  way  into  the  palace.  Sciarra  Colonna  and  No- 
garet rushed  together  into  the  chamber  of  Boniface;  they  found  the 
old  man  clothed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  seated  on  his  throne,  waiting 
their  approach  with  unshaken  dignity.  They  made  him  their  prisoner, 
and  prepared  for  his  removal  to  France  until  a  general  council.  But 
Nogaret  having  unwisely  delayed  three  days  at  Anagni,  the  citizens 
and  the  neighboring  peasants  united  to  liberate  the  pontifi*;  Colonna 
and  his  French  allies  were  forced  to  abandon  their  prey,  and  could 
only  save  their  lives  by  a  rapid  flight.  Boniface  hastened  to  Rome  ; 
but  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  vexation,  brought  on  a.  violent  £9Ter,  which 
soon  put  an  end  to  bis  troubled  life. 

The  reign  of  Qoniface  was  fatal  to  the  papal  power ;  he, exaggerated 
its  pretensions  at  the  moment  when  the  world  had  begun  to  discover 
the  weakness  of  its  claims ;  in  the  attempt  to  extend  his  influences  fiir- 
ther  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  exhausted  the  sources  of  his 
strength,  and  none  of  his  successors,  however  ardent,  Tentored  to  re- 
vive pretensions  which  had  excited  so  many  wars,  shed  so  much  blood, 
and  dethroned  so  many  kings.  The  priesthood  and  the  empire,  fa- 
tigued by  so  long  and  disastrous  a  struggle,  desired  tranquiHity,  but 
tranquillity  was  for  the  court  of  Rome  a  political  death.  The  illusion 
of  its  own  onmipotence  yanished  with  the  agitations  by  which-  it  had 
been  produced,  and  new  principles  of  action  began  to  be  recognised  in 
Its  policy. 

The  death  of  Boniface  jnarks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of 
p>pery :  froip  this  time  we  shall  see  it  concentrating  its  stsength,  and 
husbanding  4ts  resources ;  fighting  only  on  the  defensive,  it  no  longer 
provokes  me  hostility  of  kings,  or  seeks  cause  of,  quarrel  with  the  em- 
perors. The  bulls  that  tenified  Christendom  must  repose  as  literary 
curiosities  in  the  archives  of  St.^Angelo,  and  though  the  claims^  tc 
universal  supremacy  will  not  be  renounced,  there  will  be  no  efTort  made 
*o  enforce  them.    A  feir  pontifis  will  be  found  now  and  then  reviving 
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ihe  clai^ns  of  Gregory,  of  Innocent,  and  of  Boniface ;  but  their  attempts 
will  be  fbund  desidtory  and  of  brief  duration,  like  the  last  flashes,  fierce 
but  few,  that  break  out  from  the  ashes  of  a  conflagration. 

Benedict  XL,  the  successor  of  Bonifaee,  hasted  to  exhibit  proofs  of 
the  moderation  which  results  from  defeat.  Without  waiting  for  any 
solicitation,  he  absolved  Philip  the  Fair  from' the  anathemas  falminated 
against  him  by  BonifaCe  ;  recalled  the  Colonnas  from  exile,  and  en- 
couraged the  Roman  people  to  restore  the  ancient  inheritance  of  thaL 
illustrious  family ;  finally,  he  "^exerted  himself  to  reconcile  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines  in  Tuscany,  but  unfortunately  without  eflTect.  His 
e&rly  death  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  crisis,  in  which  the  political 
system  of  the  papacy  was  destined  to  sufler  greater  shocks  than  any  to 
which  it  had  been  yet  exposed,  and  to  give  fresh  proofs  that  it  could  not 
be  imprbved,  even  by  the  stem  lessons  of  adversity. 

Section  XIV. — State  of  England  and  ihe  Northern  Kingdoms  at  the  Com 

*  mencement  of  iKe  Fourteenth  Century. 

William  the  Conqueror  reduced  the  Saxon  population  of  England  to 
the  most  degrading  state  of  vassalage,  but  he  could  not  destroy  the  love 
and  memory  of  their  ancient  laws  and  liberties  retained  by  the  nation 
His  sons,  William  Rufus,  and  Henry  I.,  were  successively  enabled  to 
sei2e  the  throne  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  their  elder  brother  Robert, 
by  promising  to  -  restore  the  ancient  lawi  of  the  kingdom,  Henry,  to 
conciliate  the  English  more  ^flectually,  married  a  princess  of  Saxon 
descent ;  on  his  death  he  bequeathed  \h%  crown  to  the  surviving  child 
by  this  marriage,  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Geoffry  Plantagenet,  earl  of 
Anjou.  This  arrangement  was  defeated  by  the  usurpation  of  Stephen*. 
England  was  convulsed  by  a  civil  war,  which  was  terminated  by  Ste 
phen's  adopting  Henry,  Matilda's  son,  as  his  successor. 

Henry  II.,  the  first  of  'the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  united  to  England  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  the  county  of  Anjou, 
and  th^  fairest  provinces  of  northwestern  France  (a.  d.  1154).  To 
these  he  added  the  more  important  acquisition  of  Ireland,  partly  by  a 
papal  donation,  and  partly  by  right  of  conquest. 

•  Ireland  was  at  this  period  divided  into  five  petty  sovereignties,  whose 
inonarchs  harassed  each  other  by  mutual  wars,  and  could  .rarely  be  in* 
duced  to  combine  for  their  common  interest.  The  island  had  been  fre- 
quently devastated,  and  once  completely  subdued,  by  the  Danes; 
several  septs  of  these  foreigners  retained  possession  of  the  chief  com- 
mercial cities,  and  even  the  king  of  Man  was  formidable  to  a  coimtry 
districted  by  intestine  wars.  When  their  Norman  brethren  conquered 
England,  the  Danes  in  Ireland  entered  into  a  close  correspondence 
with' William  and  his  successors,  a  circumstance  which  probably  firsf 
suggested  to  Henry  the  notion  of  conquering  the-  island.  He  applied 
to  the  pope  for  a  sanction  of  his  enterprise.  Adrian,  the  only  English- 
man that  ever  fUled  the  papal  throne,  was  at  that  time  the  reigning  pon- 
tiflf;  his  desire  to  grntiiy  his  native  sovereign  was  slimulaited  by  his 
anxiety  to  extend  the  papal  authority*  The  Irish  church  had  been 
long  independ^t  e^  Roltte ;  and  €he  connexion  between  its  prelsiteB  and 
th<»  papacy  was  aj»' yet  insecure ;  it*  wm  ^^reforeon  tiie  condition  ci 
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subjecting  Ireland  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Romish  church  that  a  bull 
was  issued,  granting  Henry  permission  to  invade  the  country^  The 
bitter  feuds  in  the  Plantagenet  family,  and  the  state  of  his  continental 
dominions,  long  prevented  the  English  monarch  from  availing  himself 
of  this  permission.  At  length  Dermod,  Jung  pT  Leinster,  driven  from 
Bis  dominions  by  a  rival  sovereign,  sought  English  aid,  and  was  per- 
iQitted  to  engage  the  services  of  Strdngbow,  and  some  other  military 
adventurers,  on  condition  of  doing  homage  for  his  kingdom  to  Henry. 
The  rapid  successes  of  Strongbow  awakened  Henry's  jealousy ;  he  went 
fo  Ireland  in  person,  and  received  the  submission  of  its  principal 
sovereigns  (a.  d.  1172).  He  returned  without  completing  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  a  circumstance  productive  of  much  misery  and  blood- 
shed through  several  successive  centuries. 

.  The  reign  of  Richard  I.  was  a  period  of  little  impontance  in  Enghsh 
nistory ;  but  that  of  his  brother  and  successor,  the  profligate  John,  led 
to  the  most  important  results.  The  barons,  provoked  by  his  tyranny 
and  hib  vices,  took  up  arms,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  the  Great  Char- 
ter, which  laid  the  nrst  permanent  foundation  of  British  freedom  ;  the 
pope  forced  him  to  resign  his  crown,  and  to  receive  it  back  again,  only 
on  condition  of  vassalage  to  the  holy  see,  while  Philip  Augustus  took 
advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  deprive  the  English  monarchs  of 
most  of  their  continental  possessions.  John's  death  saved  England 
from  becoming  a  province  of  Ffance :  absolved  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
from  his  oath,  he  ventured  to  abrogate  the  Great  Charter,  upon  which 
the  English  barons  proffered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of 
Philip  Augustus,  who  invaded  England  with  the  fairest  prospects  of 
success.  John  was  completely  defeated  (a.  d.  1216);  he  fled  toward 
Scotland,  but  died  upon  the  road.  The  English,  already  disgusted, 
with  their  French  allies,  embraced  this  opportunity  of  rallying  round 
Prince  Henry,  and  Louis  was  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  abandoning 
the  island. 

Henry  lU.  was  a  monarich  wholly  void  of  energy ;  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  fill  the  throne  at  one  of  the  most  turbulent  periods  of  English 
history,  without  talents  to  command  respect,  or  Tesolution  to  enforce 
obedience.  During  his  long  reign,  England  was  engaged  in  few  for- 
eign wars,  but  these  were  generally  unfortunate.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dountry  was  agitated  by  internal  commotions  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fifty  years*  that  he  swayed  the  sceptre.  The  discontent  of 
the  prelates  and  barons  at  the  favor  that  the  king  showed  to  foreigners 
induced  ,them  to  form  an  association,  by; which  the  king  was  virtually 
deposed,  and  the  supreme  authority  vested  in  a  committee  of  peer», 
with  the  earl  of  Leicester  at  its  head.  Leicester  introduced  an  impor- 
tant change  into  the  constitution,  by  summoning  representatives  of 
connties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  to  unite  with  tl^  barons  in  the  great 
council^  of  the  nation  (a.  d.  1265).  This  innovation  laid  the  basis  foi 
the  house  of  commons,  which  henceforth  had  an  increasing  share  in 
English  legislation.  The  tyranny  of  the  barons  being  found  less  en- 
durable than  that  of  the  king,  Henry  was  restored  to  his  former  power ; 
and  his  authority  seemed  fixed  so  permanently,  that  Prince  Edward  led 
•a  anaament  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  aid  of  the  last  crusade  of  St.  Louis. 
Henry  died  during  his  son's  absence  (▲•  2>.  1272) ;  but  though  two 
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years  lapsed  before  Edward's  return  home,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  continued  undisturbed: 

The  chief  object  of  Edward's  ambition  was  to  unite  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  under  one  sovereignty.  Under  the  pretext  of  the  Wel^h 
prince,  Llewelyn,  having  refused  homage,  he  invaded  the  country,  and 
completely  subdued  it,  but  not  without  encountering  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. The  English  "monarch  stayed  more  than  a  year  in  Wales' to 
complete  its  pacification,  and  during  that  time  his  queen,  Eleanor,  gave 
birth  to  a  son  in  the  castle  of  Carnarvon  (a.  d.  1284).  The  Welsh 
claimed  the  child  as  their  countryman,  and  he  was  declared  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  title  which  has  ever  since  been  borne  by  the  eldest  sons^  of 
the  English  kings. 

The  failure  of  the  direct  heirs  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  gave  Edward 
a  pretence  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom.  Three  com- 
petitors, Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastiiig>s,  laid  claim  to  the  crown  ;  to  avert 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  they  agreed  to  leave  the  decision  to  Edward ; 
and  he  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  first,  on  condition  of  Baliol's  becom- 
ing a  vassal  to  the  king  of  England.  Baliol  soon  grew  weary  of  the 
authority  exercised  over  him  by  Edward,  and  made  an  effort  to  recover 
his  independence  ;  but  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  he  abdicated 
the  throne  (a.  d.  1296),  and  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  Scottish  nation,  though  vanquished,  was  not  subdued;  several  fn- 
surrections  were  raised  against  the  English  yoke ;  but  after  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  the  Scottish  hero.  Sir  William  Wallace,  all  hope  of  in- 
dependence seemed  to  have  vanished.  At  length,  Robert  Bruce  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  was  crowned  king  at  Scone  (a«  d.  1306). 
Edward  once  more  sent  an  army  into  Scotland,  and  soon  followed  in 
person  to  subdue  that  obstinate  nation.  .  His  death  on  the  border  (a.  d. 
1 307)  freed  Bruce  from  his  most  dangerotis  foe ;  and  in  the  following 
reign  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  established  by  the  decisive 
battle  of  Bannockburn  (a.  d.  1314). 

Tlie  horthren  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  offer  little  to  our  notice  but  scenes  of  horror  and  carnage. 
The  natural  ferocity  tmd  warlike  spirit  of  the  Northmen,  the  want  of 
fixed  rules  of  succession,  aiid  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for 
turbulent  spirits  in  piratical  expeditions  when  the  increase  df  civili- 
zation had  given  consistency  to  the  governments  of  the  £outh,  and 
enahled  them  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  their  subjects,  multiplied 
factions,  and  produced  innumerable  civil  wars.  Crusades,  however, 
were  undertaken  against  the  Sclavonian  and  dther  pagan  nations,  by 
which  the  kings  of  Denmai'k  and  Sweden  added  considerably  to  their 
dominions,  and  gave  them  a  high  rank  among  the  states  of  Europe. 
Prussia  and  Livonia  were  subdued  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order ;  and  Hungary,  after  having  been  almost  ruined  by  the  Mongolian 
hordes,  began  gradually  to  recover  its  importance  after  the  retreat  of 
these  barbarians  (a.  d.  1244). 

Bkction  XV  ^^^RevoluHoru  in  the  East  in  consequence  of  the  MongoUoh 

There  is  no  phenomenon  more  remarkable  in  history  than  the  nse, 
progress,  and  extent  -of  the  Mongolian  empire.    Jenghiz  KhaQ,  in  a 
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single  reign,  issuing  from  a  petty  principality  in  ihe  wilds  :f  Tartary, 
acquired  an  empire  stretching  about  six  thousand  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  at  least  half  that  spaee  from  north  to  south,  including  within 
Its  limits  tlie  most  powerful  and  wealthy  kingdoms  of  Asia. 

The  Mongols  were  first  taised  into'eminei)ce  by  Jenghiz  Khan ;  his 
original  name  was  Temujin,  and  he  was  the  chief  pf  a  small  horde  which 
his  faiher'9  valor  had  elevated  above  the  surrounding  tribes.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Vang  Khan,  the  nominal  head 
of  the  tribes  of^  the  Tartarian  deserts,  and  received  the  hand  ot  that 
potentate's  daughter  in  marriage.  Mu^tual  jealousy  Soon  led  to  a  war 
between  Teraujm  and  his  father-in-law ;  the  latter  was  slain  in  battle, 
and  Temujin  succeeded  to  his  authority.  On  the  day  of  his  installation, 
a  pretended  prophet  named  Kokza,  addressing  the  new  sovereign, 
declared  that  he  was  inspired  t)y  God  td  name  him  Jenghiz  Khan, 
that  is,  suprome  monarch,  and  to  promise  him  the  empire  of  the* 
universe. 

Inspired  by  this  prophecy,  which,  however,  he  is  suspected  of 
having  suggested,  Jenghiz  zealously  labored  to  establish  military 
discipline  among  the  viist  hordes  that  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and 
when  he  had  organized  an  army,  he  invaded  those  provinces  of  north- 
ern China  called,  Khatai  by  the  oriental  writers,  and  Cathay  by  our 
old  English  authors.  In  five  years  this  extensive  country  was  subdued, 
and  Jenghiz  directed  his  arms  westward,  provoked  by  an  outrage  of  the 
sultan  cmT  Kharasm.  This  kingdom  of  Kharasm  was  amopg  the'  most 
flourishing  in  central  Asia ;  the  literary  eminence  of  Bokhara,  and  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Samarcand^  were  >  celebrated  throughout  the 
East.  The  sultans  Mohammed  and  his  son  and  successor,  Jalaloddin, 
were  monarchs  of  dauntless  braver)*^,  but  nothing  qould  withstand  the 
fury  of  the .  Mongols,  and  not  only  Kharasm,  but  the  greater  part  of 
northern  and  pastern  Persia,  full  under  the  sway  of  Jenghiz.  Astrachan 
was  taken  by  a  Mongolian  detachment,  and  some  of  the  hordes  pushed 
their  incursions  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Russia.  Jenghi2  died  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year  (a.  d.  1227),  continuing  his  career  of  conquest 
almost  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  Few  conquerors  have  displayed 
greater  military  abilities,  none  more  savage  ferocity.  He  delighted  in 
slaughter  and  devastation  ;  his  maxim  was  to  slaughter  without  mercy, 
ail  that  offered  him  the  least  resistance. 

The  successors  of  the  Mongolian  conqueror  followed  the  course  he 
had  traced.  They  completed. the  subjugation  of  China,  they  overthrew 
the  khaliphate  of  Bagdad  (a.  d.  1258),  and  rendered  the  sultans  of 
Iconium  tributary.  Oktai  Khan,  the  immediate  successor  of  Jenghiz, 
sent  two  armies  from  the  centre  of  China,  one  against  the  peninsula 
of  Corea,  the  other  to  subdue  the  countries  north  and  east  of  the 
Caspian.  This  latter  army,  under  the  guidance  of  Batu  Khan,  pene- 
trated and  subdued  the  Russian  empire  (a.  d.  1237) ;  thence  the 
Mongols  spread  into  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Silesia,  and  even  reached 
the  coa.^ts  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  The  dutchy  of  Wladimir  was  the  only 
native  Russian  dynasty  that  preserved  its  existence  ;  it  owed  its  good 
fortune  to  Alexander  Newski,  whose  prudent  measures  conciliated  the 
favor  of  the  conquerors,  and  secured  him  a  tranquil  reign.  After  the 
deatli  of  Kubbu  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Jenghiz,  the  Mongolian  empire 
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waa    partitioned  by  the    provincial  governors,  and    gradually  sank 
into  decay. 

Tbe  overthrow  of  the  Seljjdkian  srultans  and  the  Fatimite  khaliphs, 
by  Noureddin  and  Saladin,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  dynasty 
of  the  A3r^bites  was  founded  by  Saladin's  descendants  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  this,  after  having  been  divided  into  several  states,  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Mamelukes  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Mamelukes  were  Turkish  captives,  whom  the  ferocious  Mon- 
gols sold  into  slavery ;  great  numbers  of  them  were  imported  into 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Saleh,  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty.  This 
prince  purchased  multitudes  of  thi^  younger  captives,  whom  he  formed 
into  an  army  and  kept  in  a  camp  on  Xhe  seacoast,  where  they  received 
instruction  in  military  discipline.*  From  this  they  were  removed  to 
receive  the  charge  of  the  royal  person,  and  the  superintendence  oif  the 
officers  of  state.  In  a  short  time,  these  slaves  became  so  numerous 
and  so  powerful  that  they  were  enabled  to  usiup  the  throne,  having 
murdered  Ttiran  Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Saleh,  who  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  break  the  yoke  which  the  Mamelukes  had  imposed  upon 
their  sultan  (a,  d.  1250).  This  revolution  took  jdace  in  the  presence 
of  St.  Louis,'  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Mansurah, 
and  had  just  concluded  a  truce  for  ten  years  with  Ttiran  Shah.  The 
Mameluke  insurgent,  named  at  first  regent  or  atta-beg,  was  finally  pro- 
claimed sultan  of  Egypt. 

The  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  over  Eg3rpt  lasted  for  more  {ban 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  Their  body,  constantly  recruited  by  Turkish 
and  Circassian  slaves,  disposed  of  the  throne  at  its  pleasure  ;  tne  boldest 
of  their  chiefs,  provided  he  could  prove  his  descent  from  Turkestan, 
was  chosen  sultai^.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  wars  and  revolutions 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  licentiousness  of  military  election,  the 
Mamelukes  made  a  successful  resistance  to  the  Mongols,  and  after  the 
death  of  Jenghiz  Khan's  immediate  heirs,  conquered  the  kingdoms  of 
Aleppo  and  Damascus,  which  the  Mongolian  khans  had  taken  from  the 
A3rubites  (a.  d.  1260).  The  surviving  princes  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty 
in  Syria  and  Arabia  tendered  their  submission  to  the  Mumelukes,  who 
were  thus  masters  of  all  the  ancient  Saracenic  possessions  in  the 
Levantine  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  forts  and  cities  which 
were  still  retained  by  the  Franks  and  western  Christians.  The  Mame- 
lukes .soon  resolved  to  seize  these  last  memorials  of  the  crusades. 
They  invaded  the  principalities  of  Antioch  and  Tripoli,  which  were 
subdued  without  much  difficulty.  A  fierce  resistance  was  made  by  the 
garrison  of  Acre,  but  the  town  was  taken  by  assault  and  its  gallant 
defenders  put  to  the  sword.  Tyre  soon  after  surrendered  by  capitula- 
tion (a.  d.  1291),  and  thus  the  Christians  were  finally  expelled  from 
Syria  and  Palestine. 

*^eiice.they  were  called  the  Baharite  or  Maritime  Mamelukes,  to  distingniah 
them  from  the  Bpijite  or  Garrlflon  Mamelukes,  another  body  of  this  militia,  formed 
by  the  Baharite  sultan,  Kelaua,  to  counterbalance  the  authority  usurped  by  the 
Turkish  emirs.  The  Boijites  derived  their  name  from  the  forts  which  they  sani- 
soned ;  they  soon  increased  in  power,  and  made  the  Baharite  dynasty  undergo  the 
Date  it  inflicted  on  the  Ayubite  sultans.  They  rose  against  their  masters  (a.  d. 
1382),  gained  possession  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  placed  one  of  their  chiefs 
on  the  tlurone  of  Egypt.  The  Berjites  in  their  turn  were  overthrown  by  the 
Ottttnaas  (a.  d.  1517). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

* 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  LITERATURE ;  THE  PROGRESS  OP 
CIVILIZATION  AND  INVENTION. 

Section  L^JDecUne  of  the  Papal  Pinoer.^-'The  Chtai  SekUm  ofiheWesU 

Clement  V.,  elevated  to  the  papacy  by  the  influence  of  the  French 
ning,  Philip  the'  Fair,  to  gratify  his  patron,  abstained  from  going  to 
Rome,  had  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  performed  at  Lyons,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Avignon  (a.  d.  1309). 

Philip  further  insisted  that  the  memory  of  Boniface  should  be  stig- 
matized, and  his  bones  disinterred  and  ignominiously  burned.  Clement 
was  afraid  to  refuse  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  dreaded  the  scandal  of 
such  a  proceeding,  and  the  danger  of  such  a  precedent;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  temporize,  and  persuaded  Philip  to  adjourn  the  matter  until 
a  general  council  should  be  assembled.  But  some  sacrifice  was  neces- 
sary to  appease  the  royal  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  the  illustrious  order 
of  the  Templars  was  sacnficed  by  the  head  of  that  church  it  had  been 
instituted  to  defend.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1307,  all  the  knights  of 
that  order  were  simultaneously  arrested ;  they  were  accused  of  the 
most  horrible  and  improbable  crimes  ;  ^dence  was  sought,  by  every 
means  that  revenge  and  cupidity  could  suggest ;  the  torture  of  the  rack 
was  used  with  unparalleled  violence  to  extoit  confession ;  and  sentence 
of  condemnation  was  finally,  pronounced  on  these  unfortunate  men, 
whose  only  crime  was  the  wealth  of  their  order,  and  their  adherei^ce 
to  the  papal  cause  in  the  reign  of  Boniface. 

The  assassination  of  the  emperor  Albert  inspired  Philip  with  the 
hope  of  ppocurixig  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  for  his  brother,  and  he 
hastened  to  Avignon  to  claim  the  promised  ^id  of  the  pope.  But 
though  Clement  had  abandoned  Italy  to  tyrants  and  factions,  he  had 
not  resigned  the  hope  of  re-establishing  the  papal  power  over  the  penin- 
sula, and  he  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  a  French  emperpr  reconciling 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  crushing  opposition  by  the  aid  of  his 
royal  brother,  and  fixing  the  imperial  authority  on  a  permanent  basis  ; 
he  therefore  secretly  instigated  the  German  princes  to  hastei[L  the  elec- 
tion, and  Henry  Yll.  of  Luxemburg  was  chosen  at  his  suggestion. 
Though  Henry  possessed  little  .hereditary  influence,  his  character  and 
talents  secured  him  obedience  in  Germany ;  he  had  thus  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  the  aflfairs  of  Italy,  which  no  emperor  had  visited  during  the 
preceding  half  century.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  band  of  faithful 
followers  ;  the  cities  and  their  tyrants,  as  if  impressed  by  magic  with 
dnusual  leaped  for  the  imperial  majesty,  tendered  him  their  allegiancOi 
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«Qd  the  peninsula,  for  a  brief  space,  submitted  to  orderly  gOTemment. 
But  the  rivalry  of  the  chief  cities,  the  ambition  of  poweifful  barons,  and 
the  intrigues  of  Clemeqt,  soon  excited  fresh  commotions,  which  Henry 
had  not'  the  means  of  controUing. 

The  cduncii  of  Vienne  had  been  summoned  for  the  posthigmous  trial 
of  Boniface  YIII.,  and  an  examination  of  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Templars  (a.  d.  1309).  Twenty-three  witnesses  gave  evidence 
against  the  deceased  pontiff,  and  fully  established  the  charges  of  profli- 
gacy and  infidelity  ;  but  Cleitient's  own  immoralities  Were  too  flagrant 
for  him  to  venture  on  establishing  such  a  principle  as  the  forfeiture  of 
t&e  papacy  for  criminal  indulgences,  and  the  confession  that  Chri^- 
tiapity  had  been  described  by  a  pope  as  a  lucrative  fabiei  was  justly 
regarded  as  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  papacy,  but  to  religion  itself. 
Philip  was  persuaded  to  abandon  the  prosecution,  and  a  bull  was  issued 
acquitting  Boniface,  but,  at  the  same  time,  justifying  the  motives  of  his 
accusers.  The  order  of  the  Ten^plars  was  formally  abolished,  and  their 
'estates  transferred  to  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  the  Hospitallers  were  forced  to  pay  such  large  sums  to 
Philip  and  the  princes  who  had  usurped  the  Temple  lands,  that  they 
were  impoverished  rather  than  enriched  by  the  grant.  The  council 
passed  several  decrees  against  heretics,  and  made  some  feeble  efforts 
to  reform  the  lives  of  the  clergy ;  finally,  it  ordained  a  new  crusade, 
which  had  no  result  but  the  filling  of  the  papal'  coffers  with  gifts  from 
the  devout,  bribes  from  the  politic,  and  the  purchase^money  of  indul-* 
gences  from  the  cowardly. 

When  the  emperor  Henry  YH.  was  crowned  at  Rome,  he  establish- 
ed a  tribunal  to  support  his  authority  over  the  cities  and  princes  of 
Italy ;  sentence  of  forfeiture  was  pronounced  against  Robert,  king  of 
Naples,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  this  prince,  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  French  monarch,  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The 
pope  interfered  to  protect  the  cousin  of  his  patrdn,  Philip ;  the  wars 
between  the  papacy  and  the  empire  were  about  to  be  renewed,  when 
Henry  died  suddenly  at  Bonconventio,  in  the  state  of  Sienna.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  emperor  was  poisoned  by  his  confessor,  a 
Dominican  monk,  who  administered  the  fatal  dose  in  the  eucharist. 
Clement  fulminated  two  bulls  against  Henry's  memory,  accusing  him 
of  perjury  and  usurpatiop  ;  he  abo  annulled  the  sentence  against  Rob- 
ert of  Naples,  and  nominated  that  prince  imperial  vicar  of  Italy. 

The  death  of  )B[enry  exposed  Germany  to  the  wars  of  a  disputed 
succession  ;  that  of  Gienaent,  which  soon  followed,  produced  alarming 
dissensions  in  th6  church.  Philip  did  not  long  survive  the  pontifif,  and 
his  successor,  Louis  X.,  was  too  deeply  sunk  in  dissipation  to  regard 
the  concerns  of  the  papacy.  Twenty-seven  months  elapsed  in  contests 
between  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals,  each  anxious  to  have  a  pon- 
tiff of  their  own  nation.  When  first  they  met  in  conclave,  at  Carpen- 
tras,  the  town  was  fired  in  a  battle  between  their  servants,  and  the  car- 
dinsds,  escaping  from  their  burning  palace  through  the  windows,  dis- 
persed without  coming  to  any  decision.  At  length,  Philip  the  Long> 
count  of  Poictiers^  assembled  the  cardinals  at  Lyons,  having  voluntarily 
sworn  that  hib  would  secure  their  perfect  freedom.  During  their  de- 
liberations, the  death  of  Louis  X.  gave  Philip  the  regency,  atid  soon 
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aflei  the  crown  of  France  ;  the  first  uae  he  made  of  his  power  was  to 
shut  up  the  cardinals  in  close  conclave,  atid  compel  them  to  expedite 
the  election.  Thus  coerced,  they  engaged  to  choose  the  pontiff  who 
should  be  qominated  by  the  Cardinal  de  Porto ;  this  prelate,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  all  parties,  named  himself,  and  was  soon  afler  solemnly 
installedat  Avignon,  under  the  title  of  vJohn  XXII. 

Europe  was  at  this  period  in  a  miserable  state  of  distraction.    Italy 
was  convulsed  by  the  civil  wars  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
whose  animosities  were  secretly  instigated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  king 
of  Naples ;  Spain  and  Portugal  were  harassed  by  the  struggles  between 
the  Christians  and  the  Moors  ;  England  and  France  were  at  war  with 
each  other,^  while  both  were  distracted  by  internal  commotions ;  two 
emperors  unfurled  their  hostile  banners  in  Germany ;  and,  finally,  the 
Ottoman  Turks  were  steadily  advancing  toward  Constantinople.     In 
these  difficult  times,  John  displayed  great  policy ;  he  refused  to  recog- 
nise either  of  the  rivals  to  the  empire,  and. took  advalntage  of  their  dis- 
sensions to  revive  the  papal  claims  to  the  supremacy  of  Italy.     But  the 
battle  of  Muhldorf  having  established  Louis  of  Bavaria  on  ahe  imperial 
»hrone,  John,  who  had  previously  been  disposed  to  favor  the  duke  of 
Austria,  vainly  attempted  to  gain  over  the  successful  sovereign.     Louis 
sent  efficient  aid  to  the  Ghibellines,  and  the  papal  party  in  Italy  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  destroyed.    John,  forced  to  seek  for  allies,  re- 
solved to  offer  the  imperial  crown  to  Charles  the  Fair,  who  had  just 
succeeded  his  brother  Philip  on  the  throne  of  France.     The  Germans, 
ever  jealous  of  the  French,  were  filled  with  indignation  when  they 
heard  that  the  pope  was  endeavoring  to  remove  their  popular  emperor  ; 
Louis  summoned  a  diet,  in  which  he  publicly  refuted  the  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  court  of  Avignon ;  several  learned  men 
published  treatises  to  p^ve  the  subordination  of  the  ecclesiastical  to 
the  imperial  authority ;  the  chapter  of  Freysingen  expelled  the  bishop 
for  his  attachment  to  the  pope  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Strasburg  threw  a 
priest  into  the  Rhine,  for  daring  to  affix  a  copy  of  John's  condemnation 
of  Louis  to  the  gates  of  the  cathedral.     Even  the  religious  orders  were 
divided ;  for,  while  the  I)ominicans  adhered  to  the  pope,  the  Francis- 
cans zealously  supported  the  cause  of  the  emperor. 

Irritated  rather  than  discouraged  by  anathemas,  Louis  led  an  army 
into  Italy,  traversed  the  Appenines,  received  the  iron  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy  at  Milan,  and,  advancing  to  Rome,^  found  a  schismatic  bishop 
willing  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  It  was  in  vain  that 
John  declared  these  proceedings  void,  and  issued  new  bulls  of  excom- 
munication ;  the  emperor  conciliated  the  Guelphs  by 'his  real  or  pre- 
tended zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and,  confident  in  •  his  strength,  ventured  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  against  John,  and  to  procure 
the  election  of  Nicholas  V.  by  the  Roman  clergy  and  people.  '  The 
Franciscans  declared  in  favor  of  the  antipope,  who  was  one  of  their 
body  ;  and  if  Louis  had  shown  prudence  and  forbearance  eqtial  to  his 
vigor,  the  cause  of  Pope  ^  John  would  have  been  irretrievably  ruined. 
But  the  avarice  of  the  emperor  alienated  the  affections,  not  only  of  the 
Romans,  but  of  many  Italian  princes,  who  had  hitherto  been  attached 
to  the  Ghibelline  party ;  he  was  deserted  by  his  chief  supporters,  and 
he  embraced  the  pretext  afforded  him  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Aus* 
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tria,  to  return  to  Bavaria.  Nicholas,  abandoned  by  his  allies,  was  forced 
to  surrender  to  the  pope,  and  only  obtained  his  Hfe  by  submitting  to  ap- 
pear before  John,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
pope  and  the  public,  for  the  scandal  he  had  occasioned  (a.  d.  1330). 
Though  by  this  humiliation  the  antipope  escaped  immediate  death,  he  ' 
was  detained  a  close  prisoner  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  ^  treated,^ 
says  a  contemporary,  '*  like  a  friend,  but  watched  like  an  enemy." 

The  emperor  would  doubtless  have  suffered  severely  for  his  share  in 
the  elevation  of  Nicholas,  had  not  the  church  been  disturbed  by  a  re- 
ligious controversy.  In  a  discourse  at  Avignon,  the  pope  maintained 
{hat  the  souls  t>f  the  blessed  would  not  enjoy  the  full  fruition  of  celes- 
tial joys,  or^as  he  termed  it,  "  the  beatific  vision,"  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. '  The  university  of  Paris,  and  several  leaders  of  the  mendifcant 
orders,  declared  that  such  a  doctrine  was  heretical ;  PhiHp  of  Valois, 
who  had  only  recently  obtained  the  crown  of  France,  required  that  the 
pope  should  retract  his  assertions,  and  John  was  compelled  to  appease 
his  adversaries  by  equivocal  explanations.  The  dispute  afforded  the 
emperor  a  pretext  for  refusing  obedience  to  the  papal  bulls,  and  appeal- 
ing to  a  general  council ;  new  wars  were  about  to  commence,  when 
John  died  at  Avignon,  leaving  behind  him  the  largest  treasure  that  had 
ever  been  amassed  by  a  pontiff. 

It  was  noi  without  cause  that  the  Italians  named  the  sojourn  of  the 
popes  in  Avignon,  "the  Babylonish  captivity."  The  strength  of  the 
papacy  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation,  when  its  possessors  appear- 
ed mere  dependants  on  the  kings  of  France,  the  instruments  of  war  and 
of  power,  whose  possession  monarchs  contested,  while  they  spumed 
their  authority.  The  successor  of  John  owed  his  election  to  his  prom- 
ise, that  he.would  not  reside  at  Rome  :  he  took  the  title  of  Benedict 
XII.,  and  began  his  reign  by  an  attempt  to  restore  peace  to  the  church 
and  to  the  empire.  Phihp  of  Valois  had  other  interests,  and  he  com- 
pelled the  pope  to  adopt  his  views.  Edward  III.  was  preparing  to  as- 
sert his  claims  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  Philip  feared  that  he  would 
be  supported  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  emperor ;  he  therefore  threat- 
ened Benedict  with  his  vengeance,  if  he  should  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Louis,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  earnestness,  he  seized  the  revenues 
ofthe  cardinals.  The  king  of  England  and  the  German  emperor,  aware 
that  the  pope  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  dis- 
regarded his  remonstrances  and  derided  his  threats.  Benedict  had  not 
courage  or  talents  adequate  to  the  crisis  ;  his  death  delivered  the  papacy 
from  the  danger  of  sinking  into  contempt,  under  a  feeble  ruler,  who 
sacrificed  everything  to  his  love  of  ease  ;  the  cardinals,  in  choosing  a 
successor,  sought  a  pontiff  whose  energy  and  ambition  might  again  in- 
vest the  church  with  political  power. 

Clement  VI.,  unanimously  chosen  by  the  electors,  commenced  his 
reign  by  claiming  the  restoration  of  those  rights  of  the  holy  see  which 
had  fallen  into  abeyance  during  the  government  of  his  feeble  predeces- 
sor. The  Romans  sent  a  deputation  to  request  that  he  would  return  to 
the  city,  and  appoint  the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  at  the  middle  of  the 
century ;  Clement  granted  the  latter  request,  but  he  refused  io  visit 
Rome,  through  dread  of  the  turbulent  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  (a.  d. 
1343).     But.  Clement  did  not  neglect  the  affairs  of  Italy,  though  he 
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refused  to.  reside  in  the  country :  Roger,  king  of  Naples,  at  his  death 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  daughter  Jane,  or  Joan,  and  named  a 
council  of  regency :  Clement  insisted  that  the  goTemment,  during  the 
minority  of  the  princess,  belonged  to  the  holy  see  ;  he,  therefore,  an- 
nulled the  king's  will,  and  sent  a  papal  legate  to  preside  over  the 
administration.  The  emperor  Louis  V.  sent  an  ambassador  to  the 
pope,  soliciting  absolution ;  Clement  demanded  humiliating  submissions, 
which  were  indignantly  refused ;  upon  which  the  anathemas  were  re- 
newed, and  the  German  electors  were  exhorted  to  chopse  a  new  sover** 
eign.  As  if  resolved  to  brave  all  tlie  princes  that  opposed  the  king  of 
France,  Clement  nominated  cardinals  to  the  vacant  benefices  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  Edward  III.,  supported  by  his  clergy  and  people,  refused  to 
admit  the  intruders ;  nor  could  any  threats  of  ecclesiastical  censure 
shake  his  resolution.  About  the'  same  time,  Clement  conferred  the 
sovereignty  of  ihe  Canary  islands  on  Prince  Louis  of  Spain,  as  Adrian 
had  given  Ireland  to  the  English  king.  ^''  In  these  grants,"  says  Henry, 
**  the  pretensions  of  the  popes  seem  to  be  less  remarkable  than  the  cre- 
dulity of  princes." 

The  pusillanimity  of  Louis  V.  is  more  surprising  than  the  credulity 
of  those  who  obtained  papal  grants  to  confirm  questionable  titles; 
though  supported  by  ail  the  princes  and  most  of  the  prelates  in  Ger- 
many) the  emperor  sought  to  purchase  pardon  by  submission ;  but  the 
Diet  would  not  allow  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  pope  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  the  humiliations  to  which  Louis  submitted  alienated  ms 
friends,  without  abating  the  hostility  of  his  enemies. ' 

But  Italy  was  no)V  the  theatre  of  events  calculated  to  divert  public 
attention  from  (he  quarrels  of  the  pope.  Jane,  queen  of  Naples,  had 
married  Andrew,  brother  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  whos^  family  had 
ancient  claims  on  the  Neapolitan  crown.  Political  jealousy  disturbed 
the  hannony  of  the  marriage ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  courtiers 
against  Andrew  ;  he  was  murdered  in  his  wife's  bed,  and  she  was  more 
than  suspected  of  having  consented  to  the  crime.  Clement  shared  the 
general  indignation  excited  by  this  atrocity,  and,  in  his  chimerical 
quality  of  suzerian  of  Naples,  ordered  that  a  strict  search  should  be 
made  after  the  murderers,  against  whom  he  denounced  sentence  of  ex- 
communication (a.  d.  1346).  Jane  soon  conciliated  the  pontiff,  and 
purchased  a  sentence  of  acquittal,  by  selling  her  pretensions  to  the 
county  of  Avignon  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  which,  it  may  be  added, 
was  never  paid.  But  the  king  of  Hungary  was  not  so  easil}^  satisfied ; 
he  levied  a  powerful  army  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  brother ;  and  the 
emperor  of  Germany  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  venting  his 
resentment  on  the  Guelphs  and  the  partisans  of  the  king  of  France,  to 
whose  intrigues  be  attributed  the  continuance  of  the  papal  excommuni- 
cations. ' 

Clement  saw  the  danger  with  which  he  was  menaced  by  the  Hunga- 
rian league  ;  to  avert  it,  he  negotiated  with  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
prevailed  upon  some  of  the  German  electors  to  nominate  that  monarch's 
son,  Charles,  marquis  of  Moravia,  to  the  empire.  The  new  sovereign 
agreed  to  recognise  all  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  popes,  which  his 
predecessors  had  so  strenuously  resisted;  but  no  real  authority  was 
added  to  the  papacy  by  this  diegradation  of  the  empire ;  even  Clement 
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waa  aware  that  his  authori^  should  be.  supported  by  artifice  and  negi^ 
tiation,  rather  than  by  any  direct  assertion  of  power. 

While  the  princes  of  Europe  were  gradually  emancipating  them- 
selves from  the  thraldom  of  the  pontiffs,  a  remarkable  revolution  wrested 
Rome  itself  from  their  grasp,  and  revived  for  a  moment  the  glories  of 
the  ancient  republic.  Rienzi,  a  young  enthusiast  of  great  learning,  but 
humble  origin,  addressed  a  pathetic  speech  to  his  countrymen  on  the 
deplorable  state  of  their  city  and  the  happiness  of  their  4ncient  liberty. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  citizens  immediately 
elected  him  tribune  of  the  people,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  supreme 
power  (a.d.  1347).  He  inunediately  degraded  the  senators  appointed 
by  the  pope,  punished  with  death  several  malefactor^  of  high  rank,  and 
banished  the  Orsini,  the  Colonnas,  and  other  noble  families,  whose  fac- 
tions had  filled  the  city  with  confusion.  The  messengers  sent  by  the 
tribune  to  announce  his  elevation  were  everywhere  received  with  great 
respect ;  not  only  the  Italian,  cities,  but  even  foreign  princes,  sought  his 
alliance :  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  queen  of  Naples  appealed  to  him 
as  a  mediator  and  judge,  the  emperor  Louis  sought  his  friendship,  and 
the  pope  wrote  him  a  letter  approving  all  his  proceedings.  Such' unex- 
pected power  intoxicated  the  tribune ;  he  summoned  the  candidates  for 
the  empire  to  appear  before  him,  he  issued  an  edict  declaring  Rome  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  and  assumed  several  strange  titles  that  prove 
both  his  weakness  and  his  vanity.  This  extravagance  proved  his  ruin ; 
Rienzi  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  the  banished  nobles  entered 
Rome,  the  fickle  populace  deserted  the  tribune,  and  aider  Wandering 
about  for  some  time  in  various  disguises,  he  was  an^ted  by  the  papal 
ministers,  and  sent  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  detained  a  close  prisoner. 

In  the  meantime,  the  king  of  Hungary  had  entered  Italy ;  Jaqe, 
whose  recent  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  murderers 
of  her  husband,  had  given  great  offence  to  her  subjects,  abandoned  the 
Neapolitan  territories  at  his  approach,  and  sought  refuge  at  Avignon. 
But  a  dreadful  pestilence,.which  at  this  time  desolated  southern  Europe, 
compelled  the  king  of  Hungary  to  abandon  the  territories  he  liad  ^ 
easily  acquired.  About  the  same  time,  the  death  of  the  emperor  Louis 
left  Charles  without  a  rival ;  and  Clement  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  the  favorable  juncture  to  restore  the  papal  authority  in  Italy.  He 
ordered  a  jubilee  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome ;  he  excommunicated  Vis- 
oonti,  archbishop  of  Milan,  but  afterward  sold  absolution  to  this  prelate^ 
who  was  formidable  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier ;  finally,  he  persuaded 
the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  queen  of  Naples  to  submit  their  differences 
to  his  arbitration.  But  the  court  of  Avignon  was  devoted  to  the  house 
of  Anjou ;  it  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  the  qu^en  innocent,  but  it 
declared  that  a  weak  woman  could  not  resist  the  temptations  of  evil 
spirits,  and  decided  that  she  should  be  restored  to  her  kingdom  on  pay- 
ing a  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Hungary.  That  generous  prince  refused 
the  money,  declaring  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  his  brother,  not  to  gain  a  paltry  bribe.  Thus  the  pontiff -still  seemed 
the  arbitrator  of  kings  ;  some  years  before  he  had  engaged  Humbert,. a 
prince  of  southern  France,  to  bequeath  his  dominions  to  the  French 
Iui\g,  on  the  condition  that  the  eldest  son  of  that  monarch  should  take 
the  title  of  dauphin ;  he  had  been  victorious,  though  by  accident,  in  his 
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contest  with  the  emperor  Louis,  and  at  his  death  Clement  left  the 
papaoy  in  full  possession  of  all  its  Utles  to  supreme  power. 

But  while  the  nominal  authority  of  the  papacy  was  as  great  as  ever, 
its  real  power  was  considerably  weakened.  Innocent  V I.,  unable  to 
escape  from  the  yoke  which  the  kings  of  France  had  imposed  on  the 
popes  during  their  residence  at  Avignon,  resolved  to  recover  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  Rienzi  was  summoned  from  his  dungeon,  and 
was  sent  back  to  Rome  with  the  title  of  senator.  But  the  turbulent 
Romans  soon  grew  weary  of  their  former  favorite  and  Rienzi  was  mur- 
dered by  the  populace,  at  thb  time  he  was  most  zealously  laboring  to 
chastise  the  disturbers  of  public  tranquillity,  and  rescue  the  people  from 
the  oppression  of  the  nobles  (a.  d.  1354).  Soon  afterward  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  entered  Rome,  and,  by  the  permission  of  the  pope,  was 
solemnly  crowned.  This  feeble  prince  negotiated  with  all  parties,  and 
betrayed  all ;  he  sold  liberty  to  the  cities,  because  he  had  neither  the 
military  force  nor  the  political  power  to  defend  a  refusal,  and  he  sub- 
mitted to  receive  a  passport  from  the  pope,  and  to  abide  in  Rome  only 
the  limited  period  prescribed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  pontiff. 

But  thoi^h  the  popes,  during  their  residence  at  Avignon,  favored  the 
discords  of  Italy,  stimulated  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,and  encouraged  civil  war  in  the  empire,  they  were  desirous 
to  terminate  the  sanguinary  struggles  for  the  crown  of  France,  and  made 
several  efforts  to  reconcile  the  English  Edward  to  the  house  of  Valois. 
Edward  was  not  to  be  checked  in  his  career  of  victory ;  the  glory  of 
the  French  arms  was  destroyed  at  Crecy,  and  the  king  of  France  him- 
self became  a  prisoner  at  Poictiers.  It  was  through  the  mediation  of 
Innocent  VI.  that  King  John  recovered  his  liberty,  and  the  war  between 
England  and  France  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Bretigny.  Soon 
afler  his  deliverance,  John,  distressed  for  ^oney,  was  induced  by  a  large 
bribe  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Visconti,  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  the  church,  while  Innocent  was  too  occupied  by  nearer  dan- 
gers to  prevent  an  alliance  so  injurious  to  his  interests.  The  numerous 
bands  of  mercenaries,  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  formed  themselves  into  independent  bands,  called  Free 
Companies,  and  quitting  the  southern' districts  of  France,  already  deso- 
lated by  frequent  campaigns,  directed  their  march  toward  Provejice. 
The  iainathemas  hurled  against  them  neither  retarded  their  progress  nor 
diminished  their  number  ;  a  crusade  was  vainly  preached  ;  no  soldiers 
wo\ild  enlist,  when  the '  only  pay  was  indulgences ;  the  plundering 
hordes  approached  Avignon,'and  the  treasures  of  the  ecclesiastics  were 
on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  ^.of  these  unscrupulous  spoilers. 
By  paying  a  large  bribe,  and  giving  them  absolution  for  all  their  sins, 
Innocent  prevailed  upon  the  Free  Companies  to  turn  aside  from  Avignon 
and  enter  into  the  service  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  war  against  the  Visconti. 

Urban  V.  succeeded  Innocent,  and  though,  like  him,  inclined  to  favor 
the  king  of  France,  he  became  convinced  that  the  residence  of  tke  popes 
at  Avignon  was  injurious  to  his  interests.  The  emperor  solicited  Urban 
to  visit  Rome,  and  the  Free  Companies  having  again  extorted  a  large 
bribe,  for  sparing  Avignon,  the  popo  hasted  to  leave  a  residence  where 
he  was  exposed  to  insult  and  aubservient  to  foreign  authority.    The 
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pope  was  received  in  Italy  with  great  joy,  the  emperor  Charles  hatf. 
tened  to  .meet  him,  and  gave  the'  last  example  of  imperial  degradation, 
by  leading  the  horse  oo  which  the  pontiff  rode  when  he  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Rome  (a.  d.  1368).  This  spectacle,  instead  of  grati- 
fying the  Italians,  filled  them  with  tage ;  they  treated  the  emperol*  with 
so  much  contempt,  that  he  isoon  returned  to  Germany;  and  Urban, 
finding  that  he  could  not  check  the  republican  licentiousness  which  had 
BO  long  prevailed  in  Rome  and  the  other  cities  lof  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  began  to  languish  for  the  more,  tranquil  retirement  of  Avignon. 
The  only  advantage  he  gained  by  his' visit  to  Italy,  was  the  empty  honor 
of  seeing  the  emperor  of  the  east  bow  at  his  footstool,  and  offer  as  the 
reward  of  aid  against  the  Turks,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  But  Urban  could  not  prevail  upon  the  western  princes  to 
combine  in  defence  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Greek  emperor  would 
have  been  unable  to  gain  the  consent  of  his  subjects  to  lay  aside  either 
the  peculiar  ceremonies  or  doctrines  that  had  severed  their  church  from 
the  papacy.  The  renewal  of  the  war  between  France  and  'England, 
when  Charles  V.  succeeded  the  imbecile  John,  afforded  Urban  a  pre- 
text for  returning  to  Avignon.  Death  seized  him  soon  afler  he  reached 
the  city,  and  Gregory  XI.  was  chosen  his  successor. 

Gregory's  great  object  was  to  break  the  power  of  the  Visconti,  who 
had  become  the  virtual  sovereigns  of  northern  Italy ;  but  he  did  not 
neglect  the  general  interests  of  the  church,  exerting  himself  diligently 
to  suppress  heresy.  The  emperor  created  the  pontiff  his  vicar,  and 
Gregory,  to  support  his  authority,  took  some  of  the  free  companies 
into  pay,  and  amon^  the  rest  a  band  of  Englishmen  commanded  by 
John  Hawkwood.  It  was  of  importance  to  gain  over  the  city  of  Flor- 
ence ;  the  papal  legate  thought  that  this  object  could  best  be  obtained 
by  producing  a  famine,  and  stimulating  the  citizens  by  the  pressure  of 
want  to  rise  against  their  government..  In  pursuance  of  this  infamous 
policy,  means  were  taken  to  cut  off  the  import  of  com,  while  Hawk- 
wood  ravaged  the  territory  of  the  city  and  destroyed  the  harvests.  Of 
all  the  Italian  people,  the  Florentines  had  been  the  most  constant  in 
their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  holy  see — their  indignation  was 
therefore  excessive,  and  their  hate  implacable. 

A  general  revolt  against  the  papal  power  was  ^oon  organized 
through  Italy  by  the  outraged  Florentines  ;  they  embroidered  the  word 
LiBERTAS  on  their  standards  in  letters  of  gold,  while  their  emissaries 
preached  freedom  in  the  cities,  in  the  castles,  and  in  the  cottages ;  the 
summons  was  eagerly  heard,  and  the  states  of  the  church  soon  refused 
to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  its  head.  Gregory  sent  new  legates, 
and  menaced  the  confederates  with  excommunication ;  he  pronounced 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Florentines,  exhorting  all 
princes  to  confiscate  the  proper^  of  those  who  should  be  found  in 
their  several  dominions,  and  to  sell  their  pers6ns  into  slavery ; — an 
iniquitous  edict,  which  was  partially  acted  upon  both  in  France  and 
England .:  new  hordes  of  mercenaries  were  taken  into  pay,  and  when 
the  citizens  of  Bologna  applied  to  the  legate  for  pardon,  he  replied 
that  he  would  not  quit  their  city  until  he  had  bathed  his  hands  and 
feet  in  their  blood.  The  Florentines,  were  undaunted,  but  the  dis 
union  and  mutual  jealousies  bietween  the  other  confederates  proved 
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Iktal  to  the  national  cause ;  tb^  citizens  of  Rome  were  anrious  to  have 
the  pontifical  court  restored  to  their  city,  and  to  obtain  this  desirable 
object,  they  willingly  sacrificed  their  claims  to  freedom.  In  their  state 
of  moral  degradation,  indeed,  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  rational  liberty,  and  unfit  to  exercise  its  privileges. 

During  these  commotions  in  Italy,  Gregory,  being  informed  of  the 
reformed  doctrines,  or,  as  he  cal|ed  them,  the  heresies  published  in 
England  by  John  Wickliffe,  wrote  to  the  chancellor  and  university  of 
Oxford,  severely  reproving  them  for  permitting  such  opinions  to  be 
promulgated,  and'  Ordaining  that  Wickliffe  should  be  brought  to  trial 
before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  Richard 
II. 9  the  young  king  of  England,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  grand- 
father Edward  III.,  but  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  several  other  nobles 
took  the  reformer  under  their  protection ;  Wickliffe  was  rescued  from 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  while  his  doctrines  rapidly,  though  secretly, 
spread  not  only  through  Italy,  but  through  Germany.  The  chief 
articles  he  was  accused  of  teaching,  were,  that  the  wafer  in  the 
eucharist,  after  consecration,  is  not  the  teal  body  of.  Christ,  but  its 
figure  6nly ;  that  the  Roman  church  had  no  right  to  be  the  head  of  all 
churches ;  that  the  pope  has  no  more  authority  than  any  other  priest ; 
that  lay  patrons  may,  and  ought  to,  deprive  a  delinquent  church  of  its 
temporal  possessions;  that  the  gospel  was  sufiipient  to  direct  any 
Christian ;  that  no  prelate  pf  the  church  ought  to  have  prisons  for 
punishing  delinquents.  The  publication  of  these  sentiments  enraged 
Gregory,  who  had,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  «hown 
himself  a  virulent  persecutor,  and  procured  the  bunding  of  several  un- 
fortimate  wretches  accused  of  heresy,  both  in  France  and  Germany. 
Scarcely  had  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  when  he  pre- 
pared to  take  some  effective  measures  for  checking  the  progress  of 
innovation.  But  domestic  troubles  soon  engaged  his  attention;'  the 
Romans,  who  had  received  him  on  his  first  arrival  with  so  much  en- 
thusiasm,  soon  began  to  brave  his  authority  and  disobey  his  edicts ; 
bafiled  in  his  expectations  of  peace  and  power,  he  even  contemplated 
returning  to  Avignon,  where  part  of  the  papal  court  still  continued. 
But  before  taking  this  step,  he  resolved  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy,  and,  if  possible,  avert  the  divisions  which  he  foresaw  would 
probably  trouble  the  church  afler  his  death  (a.  p.  1378).  A  congress 
was  opened  at  Serazanae,  but  before  its  deliberations  could  produce 
any  important  result,  Gregory  was  seized  with  mortal  illness,  and  all 
hopes  of  peace  were  destroyed  by  the  schism  which  arose  respecting 
the  choice  of  his  successor. 

The  death  of  Gregory  XI.  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  fox 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  from  which  the  popes  had  been  absent 
during  so  manjr  years.  Pride,  interest,  and  self-lpve,  combined  to  attach 
the  Romans  to  the  papacy;  had  they  combined  with  the  Florentines,  it 
is  possible  that  the  cities  of  Italy  might  have  formed  a  confederacy  suf- 
ficiently 8troi\g  to  defy  an  absent  pope,  and  an  emperor  powerless  and 
distant ;  perhaps  they  might  even  have  solved  the  problem  which  still 
continues  to  baffle  statesmen,  and  form  a  federative  union  in  Italy.  But 
the  Romans  were  incapable  of  such  profound  views ;  they  looked '  to 
nothing  beyond  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  residence  of  the 
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papal  court ;  and,  instead  of  aiming  at  reviving  ^heir  ancien  glory, 
they  contented  themselves  with  disputing  the  profits  that  had  hitherto 
heen  enjoyed  by  the  city  of  Avignon. 

No  sooner  had  the  cai:dinals,  the  majority  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
French  party,  shut  themselves  up  in  a  conclave,  than  the  Romans  were 
filled  with  alarm  lest  a  Transalpine  prelate  should  be  chosen,  who  would 
establish  his  court  at  Avignon.  .They  assembled  in  arms  round  the 
Vatican,  and  by  their  menaces  sent  terror  into  its  inmost  recesses/ 
They  demanded  that  thi?  new  pope  should  be  an  Italiaji ;  this  was  the 
only  virtue  they  required  in  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  French 
cardinals,  already  disunited,  were  intimidated  by  these  clamors ;  they 
gave  their  votes  to  a  Neapolitan  archbishop,  who  took  the  title  of  Ur- 
ban VI.  , 

The  cardinals  seem  to  have  expected  that  Urban,  who  was  v cele- 
brated for  his  modesty,  his  humility,  and  his  skill  in  the  canon  law, 
would  have  acknowledged  that  his  election  was  vitiated  by.  the  force 
that  had  been  used,  and  that  he  would  therefore  have  abdicated  the 
pontificate.  But  Urban  soon  convinced  them  of  their  error  j  hfe  not 
only  showed  a  determination  to  retain  his  power,  but  openly  set  the 
discontented  cardinals  at  defiance.  In  a  public  discourse,  immediately 
aflet  his  coronation,  he  severely  reprehended  their  pomp  and  luxury, 
threatened  to  punish  those  who  had  b^en  convicted  of  receiving  bribes, 
and  reproached  some  of  them  by  name  for  corresponding  with  the 
enemies  of  the  church.  Exasperated  by  this  austerity,  the  discontented 
cardinals  fled  to  Anagni,  proclaimed  the  late  election  void,  sent  circu- 
lars to  all  Christian,  princes  warning  them  not  to  acknowledge  Urban, 
took  a  body  of  Bretons  into  their  pay,  and,  relying  on  the  protection 
of  this  military  force,^  excommunicated  the  new  pope  as  an  apostate 
usurper.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  husband  of  Jane,  queen  of 
Naples,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  schism,  attempted  to  mediate ; 
but  his  efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  were  bafHed  by  the  resentment 
of  the  cardinals  and  the  haughtiness  of  Urban.  On  all  sides  proposals 
were  made  to  assemble  a  general  council,  but  the  pope,  the  cardinals, 
and  the  emperor,  disputed  the  right  of  convocation ;  the  fortune  of  war 
could  alone  determine  the  fate  of  the  church. 

Urban  showed  no  desire  to  conciliate  his  opponents  ;  he  announced 
a  ^speedy  creation  of  new  cardinals  to  overwhelm  their  votes,  and 
threatened  the  que^n  of  Naples  for  granting  thcQi  protection.  He 
showed  similar  severity  in  his  conduct  to  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and, 
on  a  very  slight  pretext,  ventured  ta  deprive  the  count  of  Fondi  of 
his  fiefs.  The  count '  at  once  declared  himself  a  partisan  of  the 
cardinals ;  he  gave  them  shelter  in  the  town  of  Fondi,  where,  pro- 
tected by  Neapolitan  troops,  tiiey  proceeded  to  a  new  election.  It  is 
said  by  many  historians  that  they  would  have  chosen  the  king  of 
France,  Charles  V.,  had  not  his  being  maimed  in  the  left  arm  incapaci- 
tajled  him  from  performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass ;  but  their  se- 
lection was  scarcely  less  swayed  by  temporal  motives  when  they  gave 
their  votes  to  Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Clement  VII.  This  prelate  had  served  in  the  field,  and  even  acquired 
tome  reputation  as  a  warrior ;  but  he  was  generally  and  justly  hated  by 
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ibe  Italians  for  having  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cesena  during 
the  Florentine  war. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  added  new  troubles  to  the 
complicated  policy  of  Europe  ;  that  despicable  slave  of  superstition  had 
purchased  from  the  venal  electors  the  nomination  of  his  spn  Wences- 
laus  as  his.  successor ;  and  the  young  prince,  from  the  moment  of  his 
succession,  gave  himself  up  to  the  practice  of  the  meanest  vices,  and 
wallowed  in  disgusting  debauchery.  These  crimes,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  enjoying  the  feivor  of  Urbart,  whose  cause  he  warmly 
espoused — a  merit  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pJontifT,  compensated  for 
the  want  of  all  the  virtues. 

The  queen  of  Naples  decUred  in  favor  of  Clement,  and  invited  him 
to  her  court.  So  great,  however,  was  the  hatred  of  a  French  pontiff, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  turbulent  disposition  of  Urban,  the  defection  of  the 
cardinals,  the  authority  of  the  queen,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  states  so 
recently  at  War  with  the  court  of  Rome,  all  Italy  declared  against 
Clement,  and  the  Neapolitans  showed  such  hatred  to  his  cause,  that  he 
was  forced  to  escape  by  sea  to  Marseilles,  whence  he  proceed-ed  to 
establish  his  court  at  Avignon. 

The  king  of  France,  Charles  V.,  had  eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  cardinals  who  had  elected  the  smtipope ;  most  of  them  were  his 
subjects,  and  all  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Prance ;  he  therefore^ 
declared  himself  the  partisan  of  Clement,  trusting  that  he  would  obtain 
important  political  advantages  by  the  residence  of  the  pope  at  Avignon. 
Unfortunately  the  result  was  to  involve  his  kingdom  in  a  ruinous  >yar^ 
which  long  doomed  France  to  loss  and  calamity. 

Urban's  vengeance  was  promjptly  directed  against  the  queen  of  Na- 
ples, whose  supposed  murder  of  her  husband,  thirty  years  before,  was 
still  renlembered  to  her  disadvantage  ;  he  declared  that  she  had  forfeited 
her  right  to  the  throne,  which  he  conferred  on  her  cousin  Charles  of 
Durazzo ;  and  to  support  this  king  of  his  vengeance,  he  not  only  sold 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  but  pledged  the  plate  belonging  to  the  churches. 
Jane,  driven  from  her  kingdom,  adopted  die  duke  of  Anjou  as  her  son 
and  successor;  the  French  monarchs  believed  themselves  bound  to 
support  his  claims,  and  exhausted  their  resources  in  the  effort. 

All  Europe  was  divided  by  the  sehism :,  Italy,  Holland,  Germany, 
fiohemiu,  Poland,  Hungary,  Flanders,  and  England,  declared  for  Ur- 
ban ;  while  Clement  was  supported  by  Spain^  Navarre,  Scotlantl, 
Savoy,  Lorraine,  and  Frunce.  The  rival  popes  hurled  anathemas 
against  each  other ;  excommunication  was  answered  by  excommunica- 
tion ;  and  both  prepared  piles  to  biirn  the  partisans  of  their  adversary 
as  heretics.  Charles  V.  set  the  example,  by  issuing  an  edict  confisca- 
ting the  property  and  life  of  those  who  ventured  to  recognise  Urban  in 
his  dominions.  Urban  retorted,  by  preaching  a  crusade  against  Charles ; 
the  English  eagerly  seized  this  pretext  for  renewing  war  against 
France,  and  a  powerful  army  enteied  Britanny  to  support  its  duke 
against  his  liege  lord.  . 

The  death  of  Charles  Y.,  and  the  minority  of  his  son  Charles  VI 
added  to  the  embarrassments  of'  France  ;  the  duke  of  Anjou  seized  the 
royal  treasures  to  support  his  claims  on  Naples ;  the  ^ew  taxes  imposed 
upon  the  people  provoked  insurrection;  the  revolters  were  punished 
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with  remorseless  cruelty,  apd  they,  on  the  other  hand,  practised  horri- 
ble retaliations  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.  Charles  Durazza, 
in  the  meantime,  found  little  4iffioulty  in  taking  possession  of  the  Nea- 
politan territories ;  Janp,  abandoned  by  her  subjects,  was  forced  to  sur- 
render to  her  cousin,  and;  by  his  command,  was  strangled  in  prison 
(a.  d.  1382).  Louis  of  Anjou  immediately  Claimed  her  inheritance 
and,  having  obtained  t^e  investiture  of  Naples  from  Clement,  entered 
Italy  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  No  opposition  was  offered 
to  the  French  in  their  passage ;  Louis  reached  die  frontiers  of  the 
Abrlizzi  in  safety,  and  was  there  joined  by  several  Neapolitan  nobles 
attached  to  the  memory  of  Jane,  and  anxious  to  avenge  her  death. 

Durazzo  was  unable  to  meet  his  enemy  in  the  field ;  but  he  garri- 
soned his  fortresses,  encouraged  the  peasantry  of  the  Abruzzi  to  harass 
the  French  by  a  guerilla  warfare,  and  destroyed  all  the  forage  and  pro- 
visions in  the  open  country.  Famine  and  pestilence -wasted  the  gallant 
chivalry  of  France ;  the  duke  of  Anjou  fell  a  victim  to  a  feyer,  whose 
severity  was  aggravated  by  his  disappointment ;  his  army  dispersed, 
and  many  noble  barons,  who  had  joined  his  banners,  were  forced  to 
beg  their  way  home,  amid  the  jeers  and  insults  of  the  Italians.  The 
English,  commanded  by  the  -bishop  of  Norwich,  inade  a  feeble  attack 
upon  the  schismatic  French;  they  were  defeated,  and  the  bishop  re- 
turned with  shame  to  his  diocese. 

Urban  disapproved  of  the  cautious  policy  of  Durazzo,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  Naples,  began  to  treat  the  king  as  his  vassal ;  Charles  tempo- 
rized, until  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  delivered  him  from  pressing 
danger,  but  then  he  refused  all  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  treated  him 
80  uncivilly,  that  Urban  removed  to  Nocera.  Several  of  the  cardinals, 
weary  of  the  tyranny  to  which  they  were  subjected,  plotted  the  murder 
of  the  pope ;  but  their  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  six  of  them 
were  sentenced  to  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  rack  that  they  might  be 
compelled  to  betray  their  accomplices.  Urban  personally  superintended 
these  cruelties,  and  suggested  new  modes  of  torture  to  the  execution- 
ers. When  confessions  were  thus  obtained,  he  degraded  the  cardinals 
froin  their  dignity,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication,  not 
only  against  them,  but  against  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples,  the  anti- 
pope  Clement,  his  cardinals,  and  his  adherents.  Durazzo,  justly  en- 
raged, marched  against  Nocera,  and  captured  the  town  ;  but  the  pope 
found  shelter  in  the  citadel,  from  which  he,  several  times-a-day,  fulmi- 
nated anathemas  with  beU  and  candle  against  the  king  of  Naples  and 
his  army.  Urban  at  length  made  his  escape,  and,  embarking  on  board 
some  Genoese  galleys,  reached  Genoa  in  safety,  where  he  was  honor- 
ably received  by  the  doge,  who  deemed  the  city  honored  by  his  pres- 
ence. During  his  flight,  he  ordered  the  bishop  of  Aquila  to  be  mur- 
dered, suspecting  that  he  meditated  desertion  i  and  soon  after  he  put  to 
death  Ave  of  the  guilty  cardinsds,  sparing  the  sixth,  who  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, at  the  intercession  of  Richard  II. — a  monarch  who  had  given 
the  weight  of  England's  influence  to  Urban's  cause. 

Clement  YII.  did  not  conduct  himself  one  whit  better  than  liis  rival ; 
he  insulted  and  imprisoned  the  German  and  Hungarian  ambassadors, 
who-  wei^e  sent  to  propose  expedients  for  terminating  the  schism ,  his 
exactions  ffom  the  churches  that  acknowledged  his  authority  alienated 
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the  minds  of  those  whom  tbieir  political  position  had  ranged  on  his 
side ;  his  intrigues .  and  his  -servility  «were  offensive  to  the  kings  that 
supported  him.  The  double  papacy  was  found  a  heavy  tax  pn  Christen- 
dom ;  efich  pontiff  collected  around  him  a  court  of  dissolute  and  prodi- 
gal cardinals,  whose  lavish  expenditure  was'  supported  by  alienating 
the  revenues  of  all  the  benefices  within  their  grasp. 

But  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  especially  destined  to  suffer  from 
the  schi&m ;  the  rival  pontiffs  claimed,  the  right  of  bestowing  the  Nea- 
politan crown. at  their  discretion,  and  their  pretensions  perpetuated 
civil  discord.  Charles  Durazzo  quitted  .his  kingdom  to  seek  a  n^w 
crown  in  Hungary,  but  fell  a  victim  to  assassins  in  the  hour  of  stfccess  ; 
Margaret,  his  queen,  on  receiving  the  news,  assumed  the  regency,  and 
caused  her  son  Ladislaus  to  be  recognised  as  sovereign  Sy  the  states 
of  the  realm.  But  Urban  YL,  who  had  exeommunicated  Charles  Du- 
razzo, pretended  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  reverted  as  a  vacant  Qef 
to  the  holy  see,  and  began  forming  a  party  against  the  queen.  Clem- 
4mt  on  his  side  raised  a  similar  claim,  and  sold  the  church  plate  to  pay 
troops ;  he  zealously  supported  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  em{5loyed  Otho 
of  Brunswick,  the  widower  of  the  unfortunate  Jane,  to  expel  the  family 
of  Durazzo. 

Hitherto  the  division  in  the  church  had  been  political ;  a  doctrinal 
controversy^  however,  was  added  to  the  schism,  which,  though  it  led 
to  no  immediate  results,  deserves  to  be  briefly  described.  A  Dominican 
doctor  of  divinity,  John  de  Mon9on,  preaching  on  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  declared  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  conceived  in  sin.  But  the 
feculty  of  theoloigy  in  the  university  of  Paris,  the  Sorbonne,  declared 
thai  lus  assertion  was  an  impious  outrage  against  the  mother  of  Christ : 
the  doctors  added  that  the  prophesied  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  an  effect 
before  its  accomplishment,  on  his  birth  and  that  of  his  mother,  and  to 
this  exemption  from  the  ordinary  law  of  humanity,  they  gave  the  name 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  .  ,  . 

The  worship  of  the  virgin  Mary  has  always  been  the  most  popular 
portion  of  the  Romish  liturgy ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Sorbonne  seemed 
to  confer  new  honor  upon  her  name^  and  it.  was  ardently  received  by 
multitudes  of  ignorant  enthusiasts. 

Mon9on,  alarmed  at  the  ferment  he  had  unwittingly  excited,  Jled  to 
Avignon.  The  entire  order  of  the  Dominicans,  enraged  to  find  one  of 
their  brethren  accused  of  heresy v  sent  seventy  of  their  most  eipinent 
doctors  to  support  M6n9on's  opinions  before  the  papal  tribunal.  The 
Sorbonne,  oq  the  other  hand,  deputed  its  most  eminent  professors  to 
prosecute  Monyon,  and  procure  the  condemnation  of  his  opinions. 
The  pope  was  sorely  embarrassed ;  the  opposing  parties  were  so  pow- 
erful that  he  did  not  wish  to  alienate  either  ;  and  he,  therefore,  had  re- 
course tO"  the  expedient  of  dismissing  Mongon  secretly^  and  sending 
him  to  seek  refuge  in  Aragon. 

But  the  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  would  uQt  rest  satisfied  iiirith  an 
imperfect  victory ;  profiting  by  the  popular  ferment  to  work  on  the 
mind  of  their  sovereign,  Charles  VI.,  they  persuaded  the  king,  who 
bad  not'  yet  attained  his  twenty-first  year,  and  whose  ignorance  wa^ 
extreme,  to  undertake  the  decision  oC  a  question  beyond  the  limits  of 
humaa  knowledge.    The  young  and  stupid  king  took  upon  himself  U> 
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maintain  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  free  from  the  stain  of  original  sin , 
he  even  sent  to  prison  all  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Clement  VII.,  always  in  fear  of  being  sacrificed  to  his  rival,  Urban 
YL,  and  relying  for  support  chiefly  on  the  court  of  France,  did  not 
venture  to  make  any  further  resistance.  He  issued  a  bull  condemning 
John  de  Mon^on,  and  all  his  adherents :  he  permitted  the  king  to  insti- 
tute a  new  festival  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  whole 
order  of  St.  Dominic  was  degraded  to  the  lowest  rank  of  monastics, 
and  it  was  ordained  that  no  one  of  their  body  should,  in  future,  hold 
the  office  of  confessor  to  the  king. 

Urban  YI.  paid  little"  regard  to  theological  controversies;  he  was 
more  anxious  to  re-establish  his  authority  over  southern  Italy.  But  as 
he  marched  toward  Naples,  his  troops  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  he 
was  forced  to  return  to  Rome.  The  citizens  proved  to  be  as  discon- 
tented as  the  soldiers ;  to  stide  their  murmurs  he  published  a  bull  for 
the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  the  following  year  at  Rome,  smd  ordered 
that  this  solemnity  should  be  repeated  every  thirty-three  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  years  that  Christ  remained  upon  earth.  He  hoped 
that  this  festival  would  enrich  the  Romans  and  himself,  but  he  died  be- 
fore the  time  for  its  celebration  (a.  d.  1389).  It  is  supposed  that  his 
end  was  hastened  by  poison,  for  his  most  ardent  supporters  were  weary 
of  his  t3rranny. 

A  few  days  afler  the  death  of  Urban,  the  cardinals  at  Rome  chose  a 
new  pontiff,  who  took  the  title  of  Boniface  IX.,  and  conmienced  his 
reign  by  an  interchange  of  anathemas  and  excommunications  with  his 
rival  at  Avignon.  More  prudent  than  his  predecessor,  Boniface  hasted 
to  make  terms  with  the  family  of  Durazzo  at  Naples  ;  he  recognised 
young  Ladislaus  as  a  legitimate  king,  and  sent  a  legate  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  Ladislaus,  in  return,  took  an  oath  of 
fidelity  and  homage,  binding  himself  never  to  recognise  the  antipope 
at  Avignon. 

Clement  VII.  strengthened  himself  by  a  closer  union  with  the  king 
of  France,  whom  he  induced  to  visit  Avignon^  and  to.  witnes0  the  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation  of  Louis  II.  of  Anjou,  as  king  of  Naples. 
The  imbecile  Charles  wa^  so  gratified  by  his  reception,  that  he  pro- 
jected a  crusade  against  Rome,  but  he  was  soon  induced  to  abandon 
his  purpose,  and  he  gave  very  feeble  aid  to  his  cousin  of  Anjou,  when 
he  prepared  an  armament  to  invade  the  Neapolitan  territories.  The 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  became  eager  to  terminate  the  schism ;  and, 
encouraged  by  their  success  in  the  controversy  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, they  presented  to  the  king  a  project  for  restoring  the  peace  of 
the  chui'ch,  by  compelling  the  rival  popes  to  resign,  and  submit  the 
choice  of  a  new  pontiff  to  a  general  council  (a.  b*  1394).  Though 
this  counsel  was  not  favorably  received  by  the  king,  it  gave  great  alarm 
to  Clement,  and  agitation  of  mind  is  supposed  to  have  produced  the 
apopletic  fit  which  occasioned  his  death. 

The  French  ministers  wrote  to  the  cardinals  at  Avignon,  urging  them 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  tenninating  the  schism ;  but  these  prelates 
hasted  to  conclude  a  new  election  without  opening  the  letter,  with  the 
conteBts  of  which  they  were  acquainted.    Peter  de  Luna,  cardinal  of 
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ArafgOQ,  was  nominated  pope ;  he  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  and 
the  schism  became  wider  than  ever.  When  the  news  of  the  election 
reached  Paris,  Charles,  instead  of  recognbing  the  pope  of  Avignon, 
convoked  the  clergy  of  his  kingdom  to  deliberate  on  the  me,ans  pf  re- 
storing peace  to  the  church.  Afler  some  dels^,  the  convocation  met, 
and  came  to  the  inconsistent  resolution  of  recognising  Benedict,  and  pro- 
posing that  the  schism  should  be  terminated  by  the  abdication  of  the 
two  popes.  Ambassadors  were  sent  with  this  proposal  to  Avignon,  but 
a  ridiculous  though  insuperable. difficulty  prevented  the  success  of  their 
negotiations.  The  plenipotentiaries  on  both  sides  preached  long  ser- 
mons to  each  other,  until  the  French  princes  who  were  joined  in  the 
legation,  completely  fatigued,  and  seeing  no  probable  termination  of 
the  conference,  returned,  home  indignant  and  disappointed.  The  king 
of  England  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  joined  the  French  monarch 
in  recommending  the  double  application  ;.  Boniface  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  resign,  if  Benedict  would  set  the  example,  but  the  latter  pontiff 
absolutely  refused  submission.  An  army  was  sent  to  compel  him  to 
obedience  ;  Avignon  was  taken,  and  Benedict  besieged  in  his  palace, 
but  his-  obstinacy  continued  unshaken,  and  the  party  feuds  which  the 
weakness  of  the  king  encouraged  in  France,  gave  him  hopes  of  final 
triimiph. 

The  state  of  the  western  governments  tended  to  protract  the  schism 
of  the  church ;  the  king  of  France  fell  into  idiotcy  ;  Richard  Hi  was  de- 
posed in  England  by  his  cousin  Henry  lY. ;  the  duke  of  Anjou  was 
driven  from  Naples ;  the  Byzantine  emperor  and  the  king  of  Hungary 
were  harassed  by  the  Turks,  whose  increasing  power  threatened  ruin 
to  both  ;  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  distracted  by  the  Moorish  wars  ; 
and  the  emperor  Wenceslaus  was  forced  to  abdicate  by  the  German 
electors.  Boniface  took  advantagid  of  these  circumstances  to  establish 
the  ]^apal  claim  to  the  first-fruits  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  to 
render  himself  absolute  master  of  Rome,  by  fortifying  the  citadel  and 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  Roman  citizens  were  deprived  of  the  last 
shadow  jf  their  forraer'^franchises ;  the  readiness  with  which  they  sub^ 
mitted,.  is,  however,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  unworthy  of  free- 
dom- The  pope  did  not  long  survive  this  triumph ;  the  Roman  cardinals 
elected  Innocent  VIL  to  supply  his  place ;  but  he  died  about  twelve 
months  after  his  elevation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XII.  (a.  d. 
1406).  Benedict  having,  in  the  meantime;  recovered  his  freedom,  pro- 
tested against  the  Roman  elections,  but  offered  to  hold  a  personal  con- 
ference with  Gregory  for  reconciling  all  their  differences.  The  cardi- 
nals, weary  of  tibese  controversies,  deserted  the  rivals,  and  having 
assembled  a  general  council  at  Pisa,  elected  a  third  pope,  who  took  the 
title  of  Alexander  V.  ' 

There  were  now  three  heads  to  the  Christian  church :  Ladislaus  and 
some  of  the  Italian  cities  supported  Gregory ;  the  kings  of  Scotland 
and  Spain  adhered  to  Benedict ;  while  Alexander  was  recognised  in 
the  rest  of  Christendom.  The  disputes  of  these  hostile  pontififs  had 
greatly  tended  to  enfranchise  the  human  mind,  and  weaken  the  hold  of 
superstition.  Wickliffe's  doctrines  spread  in  England,  and  in  Ger- 
many they  were  advocated  by  John  Huss,  who  eloquently  denounced 
the  corruptions  that  debased  the  pure  doctrines  of  Chnstianity.    Pope 
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Alexander  was  preparing  to  resist  the  pnoffress  of  tlie  cooragemiv 
reformery  when  bis  d^ath  threw  the  affairs  bf  the  church  into  fresh  con* 
fusion. 

The  presence  of  an  armed  force  induced  the  cardinals  to  elect  John 
XXIII.,  whose  promotion  gave  great  scandal,  as  he  was  more  remark* 
able  for  his  military  than  his  religious  quahfications  (a,  d.  141 1).  John 
soon  compelled  Ladislaus  to  abandon  Gregory's  party ;  he  then  assem- 
bled a  general  council  at  Rom^,  where  sentence  of  condemnation  was 
pronounced  on  the  doctrines  of  Huss  and  Wickliffe.  ^ul  Ladisfaius  soon 
grew  weaiy  of  peace  ;  he  led  an  army^gainsl  Rome,  plundered  the  city, 
and  compelled  the  pope  to  seek  protection  from  Sigismond,  emperor  of 
Germany.  John  consented  very  reluctantly  to  the  imperial  demand, 
that  the  schism  should  finally  be  terminafed  by  a  general  covncil ;  he 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  have  the  assembly  held  in  one  of  his  own 
cities,  but  Sigismond  insisted  that  it  should  meet  in  Constance.  John 
then  attempted  to  interpose  delays,  but  the  general  voice  of  Christendom 
was  against  him ;  he  jndged  his  situation  accurately,  when,  pointing  to 
Constance  from  the  summit  of  thQ^lps,  he  exclaimed,  "  What' a  fine 
trap  for  catching  foxes  !** 

The  attention  of  all  Christendom  was  fixed  upon  the  deliberations  of 
the  coimcil  of  Constance,  whither  bishc^s,  ambassadors,  and  theologians, 
flocked  from  every  part,  of  Europe  (a.  d.  1415).  John  Huso,  having 
obtained  the  emperor's  safe  conduct,  speared  before  the  council  to  de- 
fend his  doctrines,  but  Sigismond  was  persuaded  to  forfeit  bis  pledge, 
and  deliver  the  courageous  reformer  to  his  enemies,  to  be  tried  for  heresy. 
Pope  John  was  not  treated  belter ;  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  council  de- 
manded his  abdication ;  he  fied  to  Austria,  but  he  was  overtaken  and 
detained  in  th^  same  prison  with  Huss,  until  he  ratified  the  sentence  iof 
his  own  deposition.  Gregory  XII.  soon  after  abdicated  the  pontificate, 
but  Benedict  still  continued  obstinate ;  his  means  of  resistance,  however, 
were  so  trifling,  that  the  council  paid  little  attention  to  his  refusal.  John 
Huss,  and  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  sentenced  to  be  burnt  at 
the  stake  as  obstinate  heretics,  but  their  persecutory  .could  not  stop  the 
progress  of  the  truth ;  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia  had  recourse  tc^  arms  for 
the  defence  of  their  liberties,  and,  under  the  command  of  the  heroic 
Zisca,  maintained  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  many  glori- 
ous fields. 

The  emperor,  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  Engli^  deputies,  stren- 
uously urged  the  council  to  examine  ^e  abuses  of  the -church,  and  form 
some  plan  for  its  thorough  reformation ;  but  the  prelates,  fearing  that 
some  proposals  might  be  made  injurious  to  their  interests,  steadily  re- 
sisted  these  efforts  ^  declaring  that  the  election  of  a  pope  ought  to  have 
precedence  of  all  other  business.  After  long  disputes,  the  choice  of 
tlie  electors  fell  on  Otho  Colonna,  a  Roman  noble,  who  took  the  title  of 
Martin  V.  The  new  pontiff  combined  with  the  cardinals  to  strangle  all 
the  plans  pf  reform,  and  the  council,  from  whose  deliberations  so  much 
had  been  expected,  terminated  its  sittings,  without  having  applied  any 
effectual  remedy  to  the  evils  which  had  produced  the  schism.  A  pfom- 
ise,  indeed,  was  made,  that  another  council  woidd  be  convened,  for  the 
reform  of  the  church,  at  Pavia,  but  no  one  cared  to  claim  its  perform- 
ance ;  the  condvLct  of  those  who  met  at  Constance  convinced  the  wq^gi 
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AbI  bo  eflbctml  redress  of  grievsnces  could  be  expected  from  such 
assemblies.  / 

The  projects  of  reform,  begun  at  Constance,  were  revivtBd  at  the  cour* 
cil  of  Basle  (a.  d.  1431) ;  Ijut  Eugenius  lY.,  the  successor  of  Martin, 
soon  felt  that  the  proposed  innovations  would  be  fatill  to  ^  the  papal  au- 
thority, and  dissolved  &e  council.  This  precipitancy  caused  another 
schism,  which  lasted  ten  years ;  but  at  length  the  ez-^uke  of  Savoy,  who 
had  been  cbosen  pope  by  the  partisans  of  the  council,  under  the  name 
of  Felix  v., gave  in  his  submission  ;  and  the  council,  from  whose  labors 
so  much  had  been  expected,  ended  by  doing  nothing.  Still  the  convo- 
cations of  the  prelates  of  Christendom  at  Constance  and  Basle  struck  a 
fatal  blow  against  the  despotism  of  the  popes.  Hencefbrth  monarchs 
had,  or  seemed  to  have,  a  court  of  appeiU — one  so  dreaded  by  the  pon^ 
tifis,  that  the  mere  dresd  of  ite  convocation  propured  from  them  liberal 
concessions.  But  a  hew  and  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  despotism 
of  the  pontiffs  than  the  resistance  of  kings  or  of  councils,  was  the  prog- 
resssof  literature  and  knowledge,  which  brought  the  extrayagant  claims 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  to.be  investigated  on  their  real  merits, 
not  according  ur  their  asserted  claims. 

Section  II. — First  Reoival  of  Literatwre,  and  Ii9i}enlions  in  Sdenot. 

In  the  controversy  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Boniface  yill.,liter* 
ary  talent  was  for  the  first  time  employed  against  the  church  by  John 
of  Paris,  a  celebrated  Dominican,  who  advocated  the  royal  indepen- 
dence with  great  zeal  and  considerable  ability.  The  celebrated  poet 
Dante  Alighieri,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, and  almost  of  the  Italian  language,  followed  the  same  course,  advo- 
cating strenuously  the  cause  of  the  emperor  Louis  of.  Bavaria.  Their 
example  was  a  model  for  many  other  writers,  who  laid  aside  the  shackles 
of  auUiority,  and  supported  me  independence  of  states.  But  literature 
itself  was  subject  to  ttammels  which  checked  the  progress  of  iniprove- 
ment.  It  was  deemed  a  crime  'scarcely  less  than  heresy,  to  doubt  of 
any  explanation  given  by  the  schoolmen  of  physical,  mental,  pr  moral 
phenomena.  Roger  Bacon,  a  Franciscan  monk,  was  the  first  who  re- 
vived experiment^  science ;  he  made  several  important  dispoveries  in 
mechanics  and  chymistry,  but  his. great  merit  is  to  be  found,  not  so 
much  in  his  various  inventions  and  projects,  as  in.  the  bold  appead  which 
he  made  to  experiment,  and  the  observation  of  nature.  His  lectures  at 
Oxford,  published  under  the  title  of  /^  Opus  Majus"  (a.  d.  1266),  raised 
against  him  a  host  of  enemies  ;  he  was  prohibited  frOm  giving  instruc- 
tions in  the  university,  and  was  subjected  to  confinement  in  his^convent« 
His  scientific  discoveries  were  deemed  a  species  of  magic  ip  that  age 
of  ignorance ;  he  was  the  first  of  the  long  list  of  victims  of  ecclesiastical 
persecution,  and  the  leader  of  a  long  line  of  patriots  who  supported  the 
cause  of  intellectual  and  moral  liberty  against  the  odious  encroachments 
of  spiritual  despotism.  The  emancipation  of  literature  accompanied 
that  of  science ;  the  impulse  which  Dante  had  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  ItaliaA  poetry  was  long  felt.;  he  was  followed  by  Petrarch  and  Boc- 
cacio,  whose  writings  at  once  elevated  the  character  and  formed  th« 
famguage  of  their  countrymen. 
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Sereral  new  inventionB,  or  perhaps  importations  from  the  remote 
East,  accelerated,  the  progress  of  men  in  learning  and  the  arts.  Of  these 
we  may  mention  more  partic^ilarly  the  art  of  fonning  paper  from  linen* 
ragSy  painting  in  oil,  the  art  of  printing,  the  use  .of  gunpowder,  and  of  the 
mariner's  compass. 

Before  the  invention  of  linen-paper,  parchment  was  generally  used  in 
Europe,  hoih  for  copying  books  and  preserving  public,  records.  This 
mdterial  was  scarce  and  -  dear.  When  the  Arabs  conquered  Bokhara 
(a.  D.  704),  they  are  said  to  have  found  a  large  manufactory  of  cotton- 
paper  at  Samarcand,  which  is  not  improbable,  as  the  fabric  was  known 
in  China  before  the  Christian  era.  They  brought  the  knowled^reof  the 
art  into  their  western  territories,  but  the  scarcity  of  the  materia^  long 
impeded  its  progress.  At  length,  In  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  linen  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  cotton  ;  but  when, 
where,  or  by  whom,  this  valuable  discovery  was  made,  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained. The  first  great  factory  of  linen-paper  of  'which  we  have  any 
certain  accounts,  was  estabhshed.  at  Nuremberg  (a;  d  1390),  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  paper  was  manufactured  in  western  Europe  a 
century  earlier.  .  ^^ 

The  invention  of  painting  in  oils  is  usually  attributed  to  two  brothers, 
Van  Eyck,  of  whom  the  younger,  called  John  of  Bruges,  flourished  tow-, 
ard  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  invention,  however,  is  of 
much  eailier  date,  but  the  brothers  deserve  the  merit  of  having  brought 
h  into  practical  use,  and  carried  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Owing 
to  this  invention,  modem  paintings  excel  the  ancients  both  in  finish  of 
execution  and  permanence. 

More  important  than  either  of  these  was  ^e  invention  of  printing, 
which  seems  to  have  been  at  least  partially  derived  from  the  East. 
Solid  blocks  of  wood,  graven  with  pictures  and  legends,  were  used  in 
China  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  great  improvement  of  having 
separate  types  for  each  letter,  was  made  by  John  Gutenberg,  a  citizen 
of  Mayence  (a.  d.  1436) ;  he  used  smaU  blocks  of  wood,  but  the  matrix 
for  casting  metal  types  was  soon  after  devised  by  Peter  Schoeffer,  of 
Gemheim.  Gutenberg  established  the  first  printing-press'  known  in 
Europe,  at  Strasburg ;  thence  he  removed  to  Mayence,  where  he  entered 
into  partnership  wiSi  John  Fust,  or  Faustus,  whose  ingenuity  grisatly 
contributed  to  perfect  the  invention.  Gutenberg  did  not  put  his  name 
to  any  of  the  books  he  printed ;  Faustus,  more  ambitious  of  fame,,  placed 
his  name  and  that  of  his  partner  to  his  celebrated  Psalter,  and  thus  re- 
ceived no  small  share  of  the  glory  that  properly  belonged  to  the  first 
discoverer.  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper,  was  discovered  about 
the  same  time  as  the  use  of  moveable  types,  but  its  history  is  very 
4>bBc\ire. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  printing  was  the  manufacture  and  iise 
of  gtmpowder.  The  explosive  power  of  saltpetre  was  probably 
known  in  the  east  from  a  very  remote  age.  With  less  certainty  we 
may  conjecture  that  the  process  of  compounding  saltpetre  with  other 
ingredients,  was  brought  from  the  remote  east  by  the  Saracens.  Friar 
Bacon,  the  first  European  writer  who  describes  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder, derived  his  knowledge  of  chymistry  chiefly  from  the  Arabian 
writers,  who  were  the  originators  of  that  science.    The  employment  of 
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gunpowder  for  throwing  bullets  and  stones  began  in  Europe  about  the 
oommencment  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  it  was  introduced  by  the  Sar- 
acens in  their  Spanish  wars  ;  and  die  first  certain  account  of  this  9hange 
in  ¥rarfare,  is  in  an  Arabian  history  of  the  siege  of  Baza,  by  the  king 
of  Granada  (a.  d.  1312}.  It  is  generally  suj^osed  that  the  "Genoese 
Were  the  first  who  used  powder  in  mines,  to  destroy  walls  and  fortifica* 
tions,  at^the  siege  of  Seranessa  (a.  d.  1487).  Bombs  and  mortars  are 
said  to  have  been  inrented  by  Malatesta,  prince  of  Rimini  (a.  d.  1467) ; 
and  about  the  same  time  guns,  or  rather  portable  cannons,  began  to  be 
used  by  soldiers.  Several  circumstances  prevented  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  firearms  and  artillery  in  war :  long  habit  made  many  prefer  their 
ancient  weapons  ;  the  construction  of  cannons  was  imperfect,  they  were 
made  more  frequently  of  wood,  leather,  or  iron  hoops,  than  solid  metal, 
and  were  therefore  liable  to  burst ;  the  gunpowder  Was  of  imperfect 
manufacture,  and  frequently  failed  in  the  field.  Above  all,  the  mail-clad 
chivalry  of  Europe  opposed  a  change  in  the  art  of  wai;  which  greatly 
lowered  the  value  of  knights  and  cavalry. 

The  last  great,  invention  that  requires  notice,  is  the  polarity  of  the 
magnet,  and  its  application  to  the  mariner's  compass.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  inventor  of  this  precious  instrument  was  Flavio  Gioia, 
a  native  of  Amalfi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  so  precise  were  th^ 
historians,  that  they  specified  the  date  of  the  invention  as  either  a.  d. 
1302,  or  1303.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  subject  showed 
that  the  magnet's  polarity  had  been  noticed  by  Chinese,  Arabian,  and 
even  European  writers,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  time  when  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  first  known  to  the 
Chinese  is  lost  in  the  night  of  antiquity.  But  many  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  this  property  of  the  loadstpne  was  applied  to  the 
construction  of  magnetic  chariots ;  but  it  was  probably  not  until  the 
Chinese  began  to  direct  their  attention  to  navigation,  under  the  Tsin 
dynasty,  that  is,  between  the  middle  of  the  third  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  centuries  of  our  era  that  it  was  used  for  the  guidance 
of  vessels  at  sea.  We  have  no  certain  account  of  the  introduction  of 
the  compass  into  Europe,  but  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  speaking 
of  it,  as  far  as  we  know  for  the  first  time,  .mention  it  as  a  thing  gene- 
rally known.  From  this  sudden  notoriety  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet, 
it  seems  probable  that  its  use  had  been  practically  known  to  sailors,  be- 
fore it  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned.  Only  one  century  previ- 
ous to  this  notoriety,  we  find  that  the  northern  navigators  had  no  better 
expedient  for  directing  their  course,  than  watching  the  flight  of  birds. 
"  The  old  northern  sailors,"  says  a  Danish  chronicle,  "  took  a  supply 
of  ravens  for  their  guides ;  they  used  to  let  these'birds  fiy  from  their  barks 
when  in  the  open  sea ;  if  the  birds  retiimed  to  the  shipv  the  sailors 
concluded  that  there  was  no  land  in  sight,  but  if  they  fiew  off,  the  vee- 
sels  were  steered  in  the  direction  of  their  fiight."  The  improvempnts 
in  the  compass  were  made  by  slow  degrees,  and  for  the  most  important 
>f  them  the  world  is  indebted  to  En^i^shmen. 
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Section  III. — Progreu  of  Commeree, 

From  the  t>eginnii]g  of  Hie  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  engrossed  by  the  Italian,  Han- 
seatic,  and  ^Flemish  cities.  The  Italians,  but  more  especially  the 
Florentines,  Genoese,  and  Venetians,  possessed  the  trade  of  the  Le- 
vant. The  jealousy  of  the  Hval  republics  led  to  sanguinary  wars, 
which  ended  in  rendering  the  Venetians  supreme  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  manufacture  of  silk,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Sicily  from 
Greece,  spread  thence  into  various  parts  of  Italy,  but  the  largest  fac- 
tories were  established  at  Venice.  This  city  supplied  the  greater  part 
of,  Europe  with  silks,  spices,  an^  Asiatic  produce.  Italian  merchants, 
commonly  called  Lombards,  carried  these  goods  into  the  northern  and 
western  kingdoms.  **  The  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  them  by 
sovereigns,  enabled  them  to  rule  the  traffic  of  Europe,  and  to  become 
the  chief  bankers  and  money-dealers  in  its  different  states.* 

But  ^11  the  Italian  free  cities  did  not  enjoy  equal  prosperity.  '  The 
states  of  Lombardy  that  had  wrested  thei^  freedom  from  the  German 
emperors,  soon  fell  into  anarchy.  Disgusted  with  the  advantages  by 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  profit,  some  voluntarily  resigned  their  lib- 
erties to  tiew  masters,  "while  others  yielded  to  usurpers.  Thus  the 
marquis  of  Este  became  lord  of  Modena  and  Reggia  (a.  d.  1336);  the 
house'  of  Gonzago  gained  possession  of  Mantua,  and  the  Visconti  took 
the  title  of  dukes  of  Milan  (a.  d.  1395).  Florence  retained  its  freedom 
and  prosperity  for  a  longer  period.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  (a.  d^.  1530),  that  its  republican  form  of  government 
was  abolished,  and  the  supreme  authority  usurped  by  the  princely  family 
of  the  Medicis. 

The  rivalry  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians  led,  as  we  have 
iilready  mentioned,  to  long  and  deadly  wars.  The  last  and  most  mem- 
orable of  these,  Was  that  called  the  war  of  Chiozza  (a.  d.  1379),  in 
^hich  the  Genoese  received  so  severe  a  check,  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  contest  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  with  their  rivals. 

But  these  wars  were  not  the  only  cause  of  the  decline  of  Genoa ; 
the  streets  of  the  city  frequently  streamed  with  the  blood  of  rival  fac- 
tions ;  the  nobles  iind  commons  fought  for  supremacy,  which  want  of 
internal  union  prevented  either  party  from  maintaining  ;  and  at  length, 
incapable  of  governing  themselves,  they  sought  the  protection  of  foreign 
powers.  With  their  usual  inconstancy,  the  Genoese  were  ever  dig- 
ging masters ;  twice  they  placed  themselves  under  the  king  of  France, 
but  after  a  short  experience  of  French  rule,  took  for  their  sovereign, 
first  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  afterward  the  duke  of  Milan.  From 
the  year  1464,  Genoa  remained  a  dependancy  on  the  dutchy  of  Milan, 
until  1528,  when  it  recovered  its  former  freedom. 
'  While  the  power  of  the  Genoese  republic  was  declining,  that  of 
Venice  w^as  increasing  by  rapid  strides.  The  p<^rmanence  given  to  its 
government  by  introducing  the  principle  of  hereditary  aristocracy,  saved 

*  The  street  ia  London  where  theae  foreigners  were  settled,  still  retains  the 
name  of  Lombard  street,  and  continues  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  banking  establish* 
ments.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  three  balls  exhibited  over  pawnbroker's 
shops,  are  the  arms  of  Lombardy,  and  have  been  retained  as  a  sign^  ever  since  tht 
Lombards  were  the  sole  mtfaey-lenders  of  Europe. 
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die  states  from  internal  coiiTulsions,  while  the  judicious  establishmeat 
of  commercial  stations,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  Levant,  se* 
cured  and  fostered  its  tr&de.  The  greatest  advantiige  that  the  Vene- 
tians obtained  over  their  commercial  rivals,  arose  from  their  treaty  with 
the  sultan  of  Egypt  (a.  d.  1343) ,  by  this  alliance,  the  republic  obtained 
full  liberty  of  traide  in  the  Syrian, ai^d  Egyptian  ports,  with  the  privilege 
of  having  consular  establishments  at  Alexandria  and  Damascus.  These 
advantages  soon  enabled  them  to  acquire  supreme  command  over  the 
trade  of  central  and  southern  Asia ;  the  spices  and  other  commodities 
of  India  were  brought  to  Syrian  markets,  and  the  Genoese  establish- 
ments on  the  Black  sea  soon  became  worthless.  The  Territorial  ac* 
quisitions  of  the  republic  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  formed 
a  powerful  state  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  die 
power  of  the  republic  was  less  secure  than  it  appeared ;  oppressive  to 
Its  dependancies,  it  provoked  hostile  feelings,  which  only  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  blaze  forth  in  open  rebellion ;  insolent-  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding powers,  a  secret  jealousy  and  enmity  were  excited,  which, 
at  no  distant,  date,-  exposed  Venice  to  the  resentments  of  a  league  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Hanseatic  confederation  of  the  com- 
mercial cities  in  northern  and  western  Europe,  to  protect  their  trade 
from  pirates  and  robbers.  In  the .  fourteenth  century,  the  league  be- 
came so  extensive  as  to  form  an  important  power,  that  claimed  and  re- 
ceived the  respect  of  kings  and  -emperors.  The  maritime  cities  of  Ger- 
many, froip  the  Scheldt  and  the  isles  of  Zealand,  all  round  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Livonia,  joined  the  confederacy;  and  several  cities  in  the  in- 
terior sought  its  protection,  and  admission  into  its  alliance.  The  first 
known  act  of  confederation  was  signed  by  the  deputies  of  the  several 
cities  at  Cologne  (a.  d.  1364).  All  the  allied  cities  were  divided  into 
four  circles,  whose  limits  and  capitals  varied  at  difierent  periods ;  the 
general  administration  of  the  confederacy  was  intrusted  to  a  confeder- 
acy which  assembled  triennially  at  Lubeck.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  no  less  than  eighty  cities  sent  delegates  to  the  con- 
gress, while  many  others  were  connected  with  the  league,  though  they 
had  not  the  power  of  sending  delegates.  Possessing  the  exclusive 
commerce  of  the  Baltic  sea,  the  Hanse  towns  exercised  the  right  of 
making  war  and. peace,  and  forming  alliances;  they  equipped  powerful 
fleets  and  waged  successful  wars  with  the  northern  sovereigns  that  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  their  monopoly,  or  limit  the  privileges  extorted 
from  the  ignorance  or  weakness  of  their  predecessors. 

The  principal  marts  were  Bruges  for  the  Flemish  countries,  London 
for  England,  Bergen  for  Norway,  and  Novogorod  for  Russia.  In  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Novogorod  was  deprived  of  its  republican 
constitution,  and  the  merchants  migrated  to  Narva  and  Revel.  Through 
the  Flemings  the  Hans€;atic  commercial  cities  were  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  those  of  Italy ;  the  merchants  of  both  met  in  the  fairs  and 
markets  of  Bruges,  where  ihe  produce  of  the  unexplored  north  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  the  unknown  regions  of  India.  The  progress  of 
trade,  and  the  intercourse  thus  effected  between,  remote  nations,  excited 
a  love  for  maritime  and  inland  discovery,  which  •  soon  produced  impor- 
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tant  changes,  and  aided  the  other  causes  that  nmfcvtmmxuf  iea  to  t^ie 
overthrow  of  the  confederation. 

Extensive  as  was  the  commerce  of  the  Haaseatic  cities,  it  possetNied 
neither  permiinence  nor  durability.  Having  neltjier  produce  nor  nMtn- 
nfactures  of  their  own,  the  merchants  had  m^rehr  a  carrying  traae,  and 
the  produce  of  simple  barter ;  consequently  the  progress  or  inflmstry, 
especially  in  countries  where  the  ttseful  arts  were  .cultivated,  raised 
powerful  rivals  against  them,  and  gave  commerce  a  new  direction. 
The  establishment  of  stable  goremment  was  also  injurious  to  a  con- 
federation ;  the  German  princes  gradually  recovered  dieir  supremacy 
over  the  cities  that  had  been  withdrawn  from  their  authority.  This  re- 
sult was  hastened  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  confederate  cities. 
When  the  northern  sovereigns,  enlightened  on  the  advantages  that  their 
subjects  might  derive  from  commerce,  assailed  the  privileges  of  the 
Hanse  towns  by  force. of  arms ;  many  of  the  southern  cities  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  league ;  and  the  northern  confederates,  thus  de- 
serted, were  unable  to  preserve  their  monopoly  of  the  Baltic  trade, 
which  they  were  forced  to  share  with  the  merchants  of  England  and 
Holland.  The  confederacy  thus  gradually  declined,  until  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  this  league,  once  so  extensive,  included  only  the  cities 
of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen. 

In  Flanders,  commercial  prosperity  was  based  on  manufacturing  in- 
dustry ;  the.  Flemings  supplied  the  principal  markets  of  Europe  with 
cloth  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  while,  through  the 
commercial  cities  of  Italy,  they  were  enabled  to  send  the  produce  of 
their  looms  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  exchange  them  for  spices, 
jewels,  and  other  articles  of  oriental  luxury.  The  wealth,  the  popula- 
tiouv  and  the  resources  of  these  cities,  rendered  the  earls  of  Flanders 
more  wealthy,  and  scarcely  less  powerful  than  their  noitiinal  sovereigns, 
the  kings  of  Prance.  When  Edward  I.  of  England  wished  to  recover 
Guienne,  'which  had  been  wrested  from  his  predecessors,  he  sought  the 
alliance  of  Guy  de  Dampierre,  earl  of  Flanders,  and  proposed  to  make 
the  earl's  daughter,  Philippa,  his  queen  ;  being  attracted  both  by  her 
personal  charms  and  the  enormous  sums  proniised  as  her  dowry.  iSo 
great- was  the  lady's  wealth,  and  such  the  importance  attached  to  the 
Flemish  alliance,  that  Philip  the  Fair  had  recourse  to  the  most  infamous 
treachery  in  order  to  defeat  the  marriage.  As  he  was  the  godfather  of 
the  youdg  lady,  he  invited  her  and  the  earl  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  Paris ; 
but  no  sooner  did  they  reach  the  capital  than  he  threw  them  both  into 
prison,  declaring  that  the  marriage  of  so  wealthy  an  heiress  could  not 
be  arranged  without  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord,  and  that  the  earl 
was  guilty  of  felony  in  promising  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  an  enemy 
of  the  kingdom.  Guy  ea^caped  from  prison,  but  his  daughter  died  a 
captive,  under  circumstances  which  led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  poison  ; 
the  earl,  believing,  or  feigning  to  believe  the  charge,  assembled  his 
chief  vassals  at  Grammont,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  .the  ambassa- 
dors from  England,  Germany,  and  Lorraine,  he  solemnly  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  proclaimed  war  against 
Philip. .  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  long  series  of  Flemish 
wars,  which  early  assumed  the  form  of  a  desperate  struggle  between 
the  mercantile  and  landed  aristocracy. 
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Commetce  and  ndandactures  had  brought  together  a  large  and 
wealthy  population  into  the  cities  of  Flanders ;  the  burgesses  had  pur* 
chased  charters  of  privileges  from  their  respective  lords,  being  well 
aware  that  municipal  freedom  was  necessary  to  commercial  prosperity ; 
^they  began  to  rival  their  former  masters  in  wealth  and  influence,  and 
they  formed  an  order  of  their  own,  which  ^as  as  much  respected  in 
the  trading  conununities  as  the  landed  aristocracy  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  ndrbles  ^oon  began -to  view  the  rapid  progress  of  the  merchants  and 
traders  with  jealousy  and  dislike.  Not  only  were  the  lords  grieved  at 
th6  loss  of  their  power  to  distort  discretionary  imposts,  but  they  regret- 
ted the  growth  of  that  mercantile  wealth  which  invested  counting-houses 
Mid  stores  with  a  political  influence  not  inferior  to  that  which  had 
hitherto  attached  exclusively  to  castles  and  estates.  Municipal  im- 
munities were  found  to  be  at  variance  with  feudal  privileges ;  neither 
the  merchants  nor  the  nobles  would  make  such  concessions  as  might 
form  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  compromise,  and  war  was  thus  rendered 
inevitable.  Under  the  guidance  of  several  eminent  and  popular  lead- 
ers, particularly  the  two  Artaveldes,  the  mercantile  Flemings  main- 
tainea  a  long  and  vigorous  warfare  against  their  earls  t^nd  aristocracy, 
though  the  latter  were  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  France. 
At  the  close  of  the  t;ontest,  the  trading  cities  preserved  thcit  immuni- 
ties I  but  in  the  course  of  the  war,  capitalists  had  been  ruined,  artisans 
had  fled  to  more  peaceful  lands,  the  nobles  Were  impoverished,  and  the 
peasants  reduced  to  despair.  Though  the  Flemings  continued  to  retain 
a  large  share  of  their  commercial  and  manufacturing  supremacy,  they 
had  the  mortification  to  witness  the  rise  of  a  powerful  rival  in  England, 
where  the  woollen  manufacture  gradually  attained  to  a  greater  height 
than  it  had  reached  even  in  Flanders.  ' 

Wool  was  the  most  important  article  of  British  produce  ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  that  wool  constituted  about 
thirteen  fourteenths  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  kingdom. 

Little  cloth  was  made  in  England,  and  that  only  of  the  coaraiest 
description,  until  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  1331,  invited  weavers, 
dyers,  and  fullers,  to  come  over  from  Flanders  and  settle^  in  England, 
promising  them  his  protection  and  favor  on  condition  that  they  would 
carry  on  their  trades  here,  and  teach  the  knowledge  of  them  to  his 
subjects.  The  native  wool-growers  and  merchants  looked  upon  these 
foreign  manufacturers  with  very  jealous  eyes,  especially  when  Edward 
created  a  monopoly  in  their  favor,  by  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  any 
cloth  but  of  English  fabric  >  and  many  petitions  are  preserved  from  the 
weavers  of  woollen  stuffs,  complaining  of  the  heavy  impositions  laid  upon 
them  by  the  corporations,  in  which  the  corporation  of  Bristol  is'  espe- 
cially conspicuous.  The  manufacture,  however,  took  root  and  flourished, 
though  it  received  a  severe  check  frOm  the  jealousy  of  parliament,  which, 
by  a  very  unwise  law,  prohibited  the  export  of  woollen  goods,  and  per- 
mitted that  of  un wrought  wool. , 

The  land-owners  of  England  were  slow  in  discovering  that  their  own 
prosperity  was  connected  with  that  of  the  manufacturing  interest.  Their 
avowed  object  in  legislation  was  to  keep  up  the  high  price  of  the  raw 
material,  the  wool  grown  upon  their  estates  ;  and  their  had  the  honesty 
to  say  go  in  the  preamble  to  a  statute  (14  Rich.  II.  c.  4)  prohibiting 
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an  J  denizeni  of  IJnglaiid  from  buying  wool  except  from  the  owners  of  the 
sheep  and  for  his  own  use.  This  of  course  closed  the  home  market ; 
the  grower,  in  his  anxiety  to  grasp  the  profits  oi  the  wool-merchant  and 
retailer  in  addition  to  his  own,  found  that  he  had  turned  off  his  best 
customers ;  and  we  learn  from  a  contemporary  histdrian  that  the  growers 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  by  having  the  accumulated  stock 
of  two  or  three  years  left  on  their  hands. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  not  more  than  a  centuiy  after  its  introduc- 
tion, the  wooEeu  manufacture  had  thriven  so  well,  diat  it  was  made  to 
contril^ute  to  the  revenue,  and  we  were  enabled  to  compete  with  the 
nations  by  whom  we  had  been  taught  it,  on  equal  terms :  a  reciprocity 
law,'  passed  at  this  time,  ordains,  that  **  if  our  woollen  goods  were  not ' 
received  in  Brabant,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  then  the  merchandise  grow- 
ing or  wrought  within  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  shall  be 
prohibited  in  Englaad  under  pain  of  forfeiture,"  But  there  was  already 
a  growing  jealousy  between  the  landed  and  manufacturing  interests, 
caused  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labor,  resulting  from  increase  of  em- 
ployment ;  for  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  an  act  was  passed 
that  "  no  one  should  bind  his  son  or  daughter  to  an  apprenticeship,  un- 
less he  was  possessed  of  twenty  shilling."  This,  attempt  to  limit  the 
supply  of  labor  in  manufacture  would  have  wholly  destroyed  the  woollen 
trade,  had  not  the  first  monarch  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  granted  an  ex*r 
emption  from  the  act  to  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  subsequently  to  the 
whole  county  of  Norfolk. 

The  besetting  error  of  legislators  in  this .  age  was  the  belief,  that 
gold  .and  silver  had  some  inherent  and  intrinsic  value  in  themselves, 
independent  of  their  exchangeable  and  marketable  value.  They  could 
not  understand  that  the  very  essence  of  all  commerce  is  barter,  and  that 
money  only  serves  as  a  third  term  or  common  measure  for  ascertaining 
the  comparative  value  of  the  articles  to  be  exchanged.  Ignorant  of  this 
fact,  they  made  several  attempts  to  compel  foreigners  to  pay  for  English 
goods  in  mbney.  In  1429,  a. law  was  passed,  that  no  Englishman 
should  sell  goods  to  foreigners  except  for  ready  money,  or  other  goods 
delivered  on  the  instant. 

This  was  such  a  fatal  blow  to  trade,  that,  in  the  very  next  year,  the 
parliament  was  compelled  to  relax  so  far  as  to  admit  of  the  sale  of  goods 
on  six  months'  credit.  With  equal  wisdom,  and  for  the  same  perplexing 
reason, "  the  prevention  of 'the  exportation  of  treasure  out  of  the  country," 
a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  *'  foreign  merchants  from  selling  goods  in 
England  to  any  other  foreigner."  This  precious  piece  of  legislation  did 
not,  of  course,  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  but  it  pre- 
vented the  import  of  merchandise  and  of  bullion,  a  result  which  quite  per- 
plexed the  legislature,  but  did  not  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  foolish  law. 

Henry  VII.,  removed  a  still  greater ^check  to  industry,  by  restraining 
the  usurpations  of  corpors^tions.  A  law  was. enacted,  Uiat  corporations 
should  not  pass  by-laws  without  the  consent  of  three  of  the  chief  officers 
of  state  ;  they  were  also  prohibited  from  exacting  tolls  at  their  gates. 
The  necessity  of  legislative  interference  was  proved  by  the  conduct  of 
the  cotporBtions  of  (jloucester  and.  Worcester,  which  had  actually  im- 
posed transit  tolls  on  the  Severn — these,,  of  course,  were  abolished. 
But  the.  monarch  was  not  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age ;  he 
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mff  xed  prices  to  woollen  cloths,  caps,  and  hats,  which,  of  coarse,  led  to 
a  deterioration  of  the  several  articles.  Yet  this  law  was  highly  ex* 
tolled  .as  a  master-stroke  of  policy  by  the  statesmen  of  the  day. 

The  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  were  too  busily  engaged 
in  enforcing  the  king's  caprices,  by  inconsistent:  laws  ag^nst  heresy 
and  treason,  to  pay  much  attention  to  trade  ,and  commerce.  One  cir- 
cumstance, however,  connected  with  the  woollen  trade  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  So  greatly  had  'onr  woollen  manufactures  increased,  that  the 
Flemings,  no  longer  able  to-  compete  with  the  English  as  producers, 
entered  into  the  carrying  trade,  bought  the  English  commodities,  and 
distributed  them  inta  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  1528^  hostilities  com- 
menced between  England  and  the  Low  Countries ;  there  was  an  im- 
mediate stagnation  of  trade ;  the  merchants  having  no  longer  their  usual 
Flemish  customers,  could  not  .buy  goods  from  the  clothiers  ;  the  clothiers 
in  consequence  disnnssed.  their  workmen,  and  the  starving  operatives 
tumultnously  demanded  '*  bread  or  blood," 

Wolsey  scarcely  knew  how  to  account  for  these  riots  ;  he  tried  force 
with  the  workmen,  but  hunger  was  stronger  than  the  law  f  he  threat.en- 
ed  the,  clothiers  unless  they  ^ve  emplo3rment,  but  wages  could  not  be 
paid  from  empty  purses  ;  at  length  he  sent  for  the  merchants,  and  com- 
manded them  to  buy  cloth  as  usual !  The  metchants  rejdied,  that  they 
could  not  sell  it  as  usual ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  menaces,  would  give 
no  other  answer. .  At  length  the  true  remedy  was  discovered ;  an  agree- 
ment was  made  that  commerce  should  continue  between  the  two  states 
even  during  war. 

In  the  reign  of' Edward  YI.,  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  every  one 
was  prohibited  from  making  cloth^  unless  he  had  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  seven  years  ;  this  law  was  repealed  in  the  .first  year  of  Qutoen 
Mary,  as  the  preamble  of  the  act  states,  ^*  because  it  had  occasioned  the 
decay  of  the  woollen  manufactory,  and  had  ruined  several  towns.''  It 
was,  however,  subsequently  restored  by  Elizabeth. 

The  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  France,  but  more  especially  in 
Flanders,  drove  many  eminent  manufaccturers  to  seek  refuge  in  England, 
where  they  were  graciously  received  by  Elizabeth.  She  passed  an  act 
relieving  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Wiltshire,  from  the 
old  oppressive  statutes,  which  confined  the  making  of  doth  to  cotporate 
towns ;  and  trade,  thus  permitted  to  choose  its  own  localities,  began  to 
flourish  rapidly;  In  a  remonstrance  of  the  Hanse  towns  to  the  diet  of 
the  empire,  in  1592,  it  is  asserted  that  England  exported  annually  libout 
200,000  pieces  of  cloth.  In'this*reign,  also,  the  English  merchants, 
instead  of  selling  their  goods  to  the  Hanseatic  and  Flemish  traders, 
began  to  export  themselves ;  and  their .  success  so  exasperated  the 
Hanse  towns,  that  a  general  assembly  was  held  at  Lubeok  to.  conceit 
measures  for  distressing  the  En^ish  trade.  ,  fiut  the  jealousyof  for- 
eigners was  far  less  injurious  to  British  commerce  than  the  monopolies 
which  Elizabeth  created  in  countless  abundance:  An  attempt,  indeed, 
was  made  to  remove  one  monopoly ;  but  the  experiment  was  not  faivly 
tried,  and  its  consequent  iU-suocess  was  used  as  on  argument  against 
any  similar  eflTorts.  By  an  old  patent,  the  company  of  Merchant  Ad- 
TcntuieTB  possessed  the  sole  right  of  trading  in  wopUen  goodv/  TMs 
uoMfrMs  ii8iirpati«i  of  the  staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom  was  leo 
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bad  even  for  that  age  of  darkness,-  and  Elizabeth  opened  the  trade  ;  but 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  entered  into  a  conspiracy  not  to  make  pur> 
chases  of  cloth,  and  the  queen,  alarmed  at  the  temporary  suspension  of 
trade,  restored  the  patent. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  calculated  ^t  nine  tenths  of  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in  woollen  soods.  Most  of  the 
cloth  was  exported  raw,  and  was  dyed  and  dressed  by.  the  Dutch,  who 
gained,  it  was  pretended,  700,000/.  annually  by  thia  manufacture.  The 
king,  at  the  instigation  of  Cockayne  and  some  other  London  merchants, 
issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  raw  cloths  :  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  met  thia  piece  of  legislation  by  prohibiting  the  im- 
portaiion  of  English  dyed  cloth ;  the  consequence  was,  that  our  erport 
trade  was  diminished  by  two  thirds,  and  the  price  of  wool  fell  nrom 
seventy  to  eighty  per  cent.  The  king  was  forced  to  recall  his  procla- 
mation. In  the  year  1622  a  board  of  trade  was  erected,  as  the  com- 
mission states,  '*  to  remedy  the  low  price  of  wool,  and  the  decay  of  the 
woollen  manufactory."  It  is  recommended  to  the  commissioners  to 
examine  "  whether  a  greater  freedom  of  trade,  and  an  exemption  from 
the  restraint  of  exclusive  compathi^s,  would  not  be  beneficial."  A  grati- 
fying proof  of  the  progress  of  intelligence ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  led  to 
no  practical  result. 

English  commerce  increased  greatly  under  the  commonwealth,  be- 
cause no  regajrd  was  paid  to  the  prerogative  whence  the  charters  of  the 
exclusive  companies  were  derived,  and  because  the  progress  of  demo- 
cratical  principles  led  the  country  gentlemen  to  bind  their  sons  appren- 
tices to  merchants.  But  with  the  restoration  came  the  old  rage  for  pro^ 
hibitions  and  protections ;  two  thousand  manufacturers  from  Warwick- 
shire, and  a  great  number  from  Herefordshire,  emigrated  to  the  Pala- 
tinate ;  and,  in  1 662,  the  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  declared, 
in  a  public  memorial,  that  the  white,  clothing  trade  had  abated  from 
100,000  pieces  to  11,000!  In  1668,  however,  some  Walloons  were 
encouraged  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths,  from  Spanish 
wool  only,  without  the  admixture  of  any  inferior  wool ;  but  the  progress 
of  this  branch  of  trade  was  very  slow,  owing  chiefly  to  our  municipal 
laws,  which  pressed  heavily  on  foreigners. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  down  the  history  of  our  great  staple 
manufactory  to  a  later  date.  What  has  been  already  stated  is  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  the  evils  which  arose  from  legislative  interference 
with  the  natural  course- of  commerce,  industry,  and  capital,  in  past  ages. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  impolicy  was  peculiar  to 
England ;  on  the  contrary,  English  statesmen  were  generally  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  monopolies  were  only  supported  by 
corrupt  adventurers.  The  nobility  and  the  country  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land resisted  the  imposing  of  any  unnecessary  shackles  on  trade  until 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  system  of  protection  be- 
gan to  be  introduced ;  that  system  derived  its  chief  support  from  the 
short-sighted  cupidity  of  the  manufacturers  themselves,  and  the  entire 
blame  must  not  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  legislature. 

The  extension  of  English  commerce  during  me  period  of  history  we 
have  been  examining  was  very  slow.  The  long  wars  with  Prance,  and 
the  civil  wars  of  the  Aoses,  diverted  attention  from  the  peaceful  pursuit 
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ol  mule.  It  was  not  until  after  the  accession  of  Henry  YII.  that  Eng- 
laad  began  to  feel  ttie  impulse  for  maritime  discovery'  and  commercial 
enterprise  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  southern  Europe  ;  the 
effects  of  this  change  belong,  however,  to  a  more  advanced  period  of 
history,  andT-will  come  under  consideration  in  a  future  chapter. 

Section  IV.^^Revolutwni  of  Gertnany,  France^  and  Spcdn. 

Froh  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Rodolph,  the  first  emperor  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburgh,  the  German  empire  began  to  assume  a  constitu- 
tional form,  and  to  be  consolidated  by  new  laws.     Under  the  govern- 
ment of  Albert,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  an  important  change  tookplaee  in 
Switzerland,  which,  i^t  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  states,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical. 
The  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Underwalden,  were  immediate  de- 
pendancies  ,of  the  empire,  while  some  minor  adjoining  districts  belong- 
ed to  the  dukes  of  Austria  as  counts  of  Hapsburgh.    Albert,  anxious  to 
found  a  new  kingdom  for  one  of  his  younger  children,  resolved  to  an- 
nex, the  imperial  to  the  Austrian  cantons ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
hardy  mountaineers  that  inhabited  them  to  the  intended  yoke,  he  sanc- 
tioned and  encouraged  the  cruel  tyranny  of  their  German  governors. 
Three  brave  men  resolved  to  attempt  the  delivery  of  their  country ; 
they  secretly  engaged  a  number  of  partisans^  who  surprised  the  impe- 
rial forts  on  the  same  day  (a.  d.  1308),  and  accomplished  a  revolution 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.     The  Austrians  made  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  recover  their  supremacy,  but  they  suffered  a  ruinous  defeat  ^t 
Morgarten  (a.  d.  1315);  which  secured  the  independence  of  the  Can- 
tons.    Their  league  of  union  was  renewed  at  Brunnen,  in  a  treaty  that 
became  the  base  of  the  federative  union  of  Switzerland.     Five  other 
cantons  successively  joined  the  former  three,  and  the  Helvetic  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Austria  were  conquered  by  the  Swiss  during  the 
interval  in  which  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Hapsburgh  ceased  to  wear 
the  imperial  crown.  ■ 

On  the  death  of  Albert  {a.  d.  1308),  Henry  YH.,  count  of  Luxem- 
burg, was  chosen  emperpr ;  he  was  a  brave  and  politic  prince ;.  takinff 
advantage  of  the  pope's  absence  at  Avignon,  and  the  distracted  state  oi 
Italy,  he  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  restore  the  imperial  authority  in  the 
peninsida,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  but  for  his  premature 
death. 

The  troubled  reign  of  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  his  contest  for 
the  empire  with  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  and  the  wars  occasioned  by 
his  effojts  to  restrain  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  led  the 
German  princes  to  discover  the  necessity  of  haying  a  written  constitu- 
tion. On  the  accession  of  Charles  of  Ltixemburg  (a.  d.  1347),  the 
calamities  of  a  disputed  election  to  the  empire  were  renewed,  and  after 
a  long  series  of  wars  and  disorders,  a  diet  was  convened  at  Nuremburg, 
to  form  a  code  o(  laws,  regulating  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the.  spir- 
itual and  temporal  authorities.  The  result  of  the  diet's  labors  was  pub- 
lished in  a  celebrated  edict,  called  a  Gulden  Bull,  from  the  bulla^  or 
seal  of  gold,  aflixed  to  the  document  (a.  d.  1356).  This  bull  fixed  the 
Older  and  form  of  die  imperial  elections,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the 
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coronation/  It  ordained  tliat  the  crown  should  he  given  by  the  pluralit^r 
of.  votes  of  seven  electors;  the  prince  chosen  emperor  having  a  right 
to  give  his  suffrage.  The  riffht  of  voting  was  restricted  to  posseslsors 
of  seven  principalities,  called  electorates,  of  which  the  partition  was 
prohibited,  and  the  regularity  of  their  inheritance  secured  by  a  s^ct 
law  of  primogeniture.  Finally,  the  Golden  Bull  defined  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  several  electors,  confirming  to  the  princes  of  the  Pala- 
tinate and  Saxony  the  administration  of  the  empire  during  an  interreg- 
num. 

The  next  reign,  nevertheless,  evinced  the  danger  of  investing  the 
electors  with  such  preponderating  authority.  Wenceslaus,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Charles,  was  a  supine  and  voluptuous  prince,  who  paid  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  interests  of  the  empire  ;  he  was  deposed  by  a  plu- 
rality of  votes  (a.  d.  1400),  and  Robert,  th^  elector  palatine,  chosen  in 
his  stead.  Several  of  the  states  continued  to  acknowledge-  Wencesr 
laus,  but  Robert  is  usually  regarded  as  the  legitimate  «mperor.  On 
Robert's  death,  the  empire  returned  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  Wen- 
ceslaus having  consented  to  resign  his  pretensions  in  favor  of  his  brother 
Sigismond,  king  of  Hungary. 

A  cloud  had  long  hung  over  t^e  house  of  Hapsburgh ;  it  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  fortunate  union  of  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  with  Sigis- 
mond's  pi^ly  daughter,  queen  in  her  own  right  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia.  On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  (a.  d.  1437),  he  succeeded  to 
the  empire,  but  survived  his  elevation  only  two  years.  Albert's  pos- 
thumous son  Ladislaus  inherited  his  mother's  realms ;  his  cousin  Fred- 
eric, duke  of  Stiria,  was  chosen  emperor,  and  from  his  posterity  the 
imperial  dignity  never  departed  until  the  extinction  of  his  male  issue 
(a.  d.  1740). 

The  wise  policy  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  weakening  the  power  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy  and  reuniting  .the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown,  was  vig- 
orously pursued  by  hie  successors,  but  by  none  more  effectually  than 
Philip  the  Fair.  On  the  death  of  that  monarch  (a.  d.  1314),  the  king 
of  France  was  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe. 
Philip  left -three  sons,  who  successively  reigned  in  France  ^  Louis, 
sumamed  Hutin,  Philip  the  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair ;  together  with 
a  daughter  named  Isabel,  married  to  Edward  II.,  king  of  England^ 
The  tkuree  French  sovereigns  just,  mentioned,  died  without  leaving  roal^ 
issue ;  all  had  daughters,  but  Philip  and  Charles  asserted  that  no  fe- 
male could  inherit  the  crown  of  France.  The  claims  founded  on  this 
law  of  succession  wer^  but  slightly  <}uestioned;  and  on  the  death  of 
Charles  IV.,  PhiUp,  Count  de  Valois,  the  nearest  male  heir,  ascended 
the  throne  without  encountering  any  immediate  opposition  (a.  d.  1328). 
Edward  UL  of  England  resolved  to  claim  the  kingdom  in  right  of  his 
mother  Isabel,  but  dbie  distractions  of  his  native  dominions  long  pre- 
sented insuperable  obstacles  to  hia  projects.  He  even  did  liege  hom- 
agp  to  Philip  for  the  province  of  Guienne,  and  for  several  years  gave 
BO  sign  of  meditating  such  a  mighty  enterprise  as  the  conquest  of  France. 

A^od  by  his  son,  the  celebrated  Black  Prince,  the  English  monarch 
invaded  Franoe,  and^  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  all  the  cofttemporaiy 
.princes,  was  everywhere  notorious  (a.  d.  1338).  The  war  was  main- 
.tained  by  Philip  of  Valoisy  an4  hifl  son  and  successiNr  Mn,  mkh  warn 
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obstinacy  than  wisdom ;  the  former  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  Crecj, 
the  most  glorious  field  ever  won  by  English  valor ;'  King  John  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  But  th^se  achievements, 
however  glorious,,  could  not  ensure  the  conquest  of  France,  the  country 
was  too  large,  the  French  nation  too  hostile  tiy  the  invaders,  and  Ed- 
ward's army  too  small  for  such  a  revolution.  Both  sides  became  weary 
of  the  contest,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Bretigni,  by  which  several 
important  provinces  were  ceded  to  EMward,  on  the  condition  of  his  re- 
nouncing his' claims  to  the  French  crown  (a.  d.  1360).  A  troubled 
period  of  eight  years  followed,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  peace, 
although  there  was  a  cessation  from  open  hostilities. 

There  is  scarcely,  a  calamity  by  which  a  nation  can  be  ^ifiicted  that 
did  not  visit  France  during  this  disastrous  season.  A  foreign  enemy 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  seditions' of  the  capital  deluged 
its  streets  with  bk>od ;  and  a  treacherous  prince  of  the  blood,  Charles 
the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  was  in  arms  against  the  sovereign  authority. 
Famine  devastated  the  land,  and  a  plague  of  unparalleled  virulence  (a.  d. 
1348)  consummated  the  work  of  hunger  and  the  sword  The  compa« 
nies  of  adventurers  and  mercenary  troops  that  remamed  unemplayed 
during  the  truce  that  followed  the  victory  of  Poictiers,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  land,  in  marauding  troops,  which  there  was  no  force  to 
withstand.  So  little  scrupulous  were  they,  that  they  assailed  the  pope 
in  Avignon,  and  compelled  the  pontiff  to  redeem  himself  by- a  ransom 
of  forty  thousand  crowns.  Finally,  the  peasantry  of  several  districts, 
impatient  of  distress,  and  maddened  by  the  oppressions  of  their  lords, 
broke  out  into  a  fearful  insurrection.  This  was  named  the  Jacquerie, 
from  the  contemptuous  phrase,  "  Jacques  bon  homme,"  applied  by  the 
nobles  to  their  serfs,  and  it  was  marked  by  all  the  horrors  that  neces^ 
sarily  attend  a  servile  war,  when  men,  brutalized  by  tyranny,  and  mad- 
dened by  wrongs,  seek  vengeance  on  their  oppressors. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  intrusted  by  his  father  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  French  provinces.  A  brave  and  adventurous  warrior,  Ed- 
ward was  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  Having  exhausted 
his  finances  by  an  unwise  and  fruitless  invasion  of  Castile,  he  laid 
heavy  taxes  on  his  subjects,  and  they  in  anger  appealed  for  protection 
to  their  ancient  sovereigns.  Charles  V.,  who  had  succeeded  his  fiither 
John  on  the  throne  of  France,  gladly  received  this  appeal,  and  sum- 
moned Edward  to  appear  before  him  as  his  liege  lord  (a  d.  1368). 
Though  enfeebled  by  sickness^  the  answer  of  4he  gallant  prince  to  this 
summons  was  i^  declaration  of  war,  but  the  tide  of  fortune  was  changedi 
and  in  a  few  campaigns  the  English  lost  all  their  acquisitions  in  France, 
with  the  exception  of' a  few  important  seaports. 

The  weakness  of  Richard  11.,  and  the  doubtful  title  of  Henry  lY., 
prevented  the  English, from  renewing  the  war  with  France  during  their 
leigns ;  indeed  they  would  probably  have  been  expelled  from  all  thoir 
continental  possessions,  but  for  the  deplorable  imbecility  of  the  French 
monarch,  Charles  VI.,  and  the  sangmnary  contests  of  the  factions  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy.  The  English  nation  had  been  long  commer- 
•ially  connected  with  Flanders,  and  when  that  country  was  annexed  to 
^  diitchy  of  Burgundy,  provision  had  been  made  for  the  continimnctf 
if  tnde  by  sepwate  tniooB;    Enoouraged  by  the  promiaed  neutralitar 
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if  not  the  active  cc^peration  of  the  Burgundian  duke,  Henry  Y.  inva- 
ded France,  and  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry  on  the 
memorable  field  of  Agincourt*  (a.' d.  1415).  The  progress  of  the  En- 
glish was  uninterrupted  utitil  the  defection  of  the  diSie  of  Bnrgundjr 
D,  1419),  an  event  which  seemed  to  threaten  Henry  with  ruin  ;  but 
at  prince  havipg  been  assassinated,  his  partisans  in  reVenge  joined 
the  English,  and"  ^is  circurAstance,  combined  with  the  unnatural  hatred 
of  the  French  queen  Isabel  to  her  son  the  dauphin,  led  to  the  treaty 
of  Troyes,  by  which  Henry,  on  condition  of  marrying  the  princess 
Catharine,  was  appointed  regent  of  France,  and  heir  to  the  unconscious 
Charles  VI. 

Notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  Charles  VII.  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  recognised  as  king  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France, 
while  Henty  VI.,  the  infant  inheritor  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
France,  was  proclaimed  An  th»  nX)rtherh  provinces,  un(]er  the  reign  of 
his  uncle,'  the  duke  of  Bedford  (a.  d.  1422).  At  first  the  fortunes  of 
Carles  wore  the  most  unfavorable  appearance;  and  the  siege  of  Orleans 
(a.  d.  .1428)  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  hope.  A  simple  country  .girl 
overthrew  the  power  of  England.  Joan  ef  Arc,  called  also  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  whether  influenced  by  enthusiasm  or  imposture,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine,  declared  herself  supematurally  inspired  to  undertake  the 
deliverance  of  her  country.  The  Ejiglish  felt  a  superstitious  awe,  and 
lost  their  conquests  one  by  one,  and  after  a  protracted  biit  feeble  struggle, 
no  memorial  of  the  victories  of  Edward  and  Henry  remained  but  the 
town  of  Calais  and  an  empty  title  (a.  d.  1449).  The  destruction  of  the 
French  nobility  in  this  long  series  of'  wars,  enabled  Charles  VII.  to 
mould  the  government  into  a  despotic  form,  which  was  pemianently 
fixed  by  his  Crafty  successor  Loui^  XI.  Scarcely  a  less  iltaportant 
change  was  made  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  Charles  Vll.  secured  the 
Galilean  church  from  any  future  encroachment  of  the  holy  see,  by 
adopting  several  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basil,  which  were  solemnly 
recognised  in  a  national  assembly  held  at  Bourges  (a;  n.  1438),  and 
published  under  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

Spain,  during  this  period,  continued  to  be  divided  in  several  king- 
doms ;  the  Christian  monarchies  of  Navarre,  Castile,  and  Ar^on,  could 
not  be  brought  to  combine  against  the  Moors,  whose  strength  was  con- 
centrated/in  the  province  of  Grranada.  Alphonso  XI.  was  the  only  Cas- 
dlian  monarch  who  distinguished  himself  in  war  against  the  Moham- 
medans ;  he  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  kings  of  Morocco  and 
Granada,  who  had  united  to  besiege  Tariffa  (a.'  d.  1340),  and  by  tliis 
victory,  not  only  delivered  his  own  frontiers,  but  acquired  several  im- 
portant fortresses.  The, power  of  Castile  was  weakened  by  the  unex- 
ampled tyranny  df  Peter  the  Cruel.  Hd  was  dethroned  by  his  illegit- 
imate brother,  Henry,  count  of  Trastamare,  but  was  eubsequently  re-^ 
stored  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Proving  ungrateful  to  his  bene- 
factor, he. provoked  a  second  content,  in  which  he  lost  his  kingdom  and 
life.  The  kingdom  now  passed  to  the  house  of  Trastamare  (a.  d  1368), 
and  for.  a  considerable  period  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  Though 
the  kingdom  of  Aragon  was  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  Castile,  yet  the 
advantages  of  a  better,  government,  and  wiser  sovereign,  with  those  of 
tudustry^  and  commerce,  along  a  line  of  seacoast,  rendered  it  ahnost 
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equally  important.  The  Aragohese  kinfi^s  acquired  the  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  thu  Balearic  islands,  Sardinia,  and  the  county  of  Barcelona, 
with  several  other  Catalonian  districts.  They  would  probably  have 
struggled  for  the  supremacy  of  Spain,  had  not  the  crowns  of  Aragon 
and  Castile  been  united  by  the  ma^rriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(a.  d.  1469). 

'  A  similar  event  had  nearly  united  the  crown t^ of  Castile  and  Portugal. 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Portugal,  having  no  male  heir,  wished  to  secure  tho 
succession  for  his  daughter  Beatrice,  a1id  married  her,  at  the  early  age 
of  eleven,  te  John  L,  king  of  Castile.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  his 
illegitimate  brother,  Don  Juan,  commonly  called  John  t\\e  Bastard, 
profiting  by  the  national  hatred  between  the  Portuguese  and  Castilians, 
usurped  thfe  regency'.  A  fierce  war  ensued,  the  Castilians  wer^  over- 
thrown in  the  decisive  battle  of  Aljubarota  (a.  d.  1385),  and  John  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  states  of  Portugal.  The  war  was  continued  for 
several  years,  but  finally  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Castilian 
monarchs  resigned  aU  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  Beatrice. 

Section  V. — The  Slate  of  England  and  the  Northern  Kingdoms  in  the 

Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 

The  inglorious  reign  of  Edward  II.  in  England  was  not  on  the  whole 
unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  constitutional  liberty.  Afler  the  weak- 
ness of  the  king  and  profligacy  of  his  favorites  had  for  four  years  dis- 
gusted the  nations,  the  barons  compelled  the  monarch  to  grant  a  reform 
of  abuses  in  full  parliament  (a.  d.  1311).  The  Great  Charter  was  re- 
newed, and  a  fresh  clause  added,  of  too  much  importance  to  be  omitted 
even  in  this  scanty  page  : . "  Forasmuch  as  many  people  be  aggrieved 
by  the  king's  ministers  against  right,  in  respect  to  wh,ich  grievances  no 
one  can  recover  without  a  common  parliament ;  we  do  ordain  that,  the 
king  shall  hold  a  parliament  opce  in  the  year,  or  twice,  if  need  be.** 
But  this  security  against  mis-government  proved  inefficacious,  the  mon- 
arch was  deposed,  and  soon  after  murdered  (a.  d.  1327).  Edward  III. 
was  proclaimed  king;  and  during  his  minority,  the  administration  was 
intrusted  to  Queen  Isabella.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  Isabella, 
who  had  disgraced  herself  by  a  criminal  intrigue  with  Mortimer,  earl 
of  March,  was  stripped  of  power,  and  her  paramour  beheaded. 

£dward  III.  rendered  his  reign  illustrious,  not  more  by  his  splendid 
achievements  in  France,  than  by  the  wise  laws  he  sanctioned  in  Eng- 
land. T^hese,  perhaps,  must  be  ascribed  less  to  the  wisdonii  of  the 
sovereign  than  the  increasing  spirit  of  the  commons.  It  was  during 
this  long  and  prosperous  reign  that  parliament  established '  the  three 
fundamental  principles  of  our  government — the  illegality  of  raising  money 
without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  the  necessity  of  both  houses  con- 
curring in  any  alteration. of  the  laws  ;  and  the  right  of  the  commons  to 
investigate  public  abused,  and  impeach  the  royal  ministers  for  mal-admi^- 
istration.  While  in  the  midst  of  victory,  able  to  boast  of  his  queea 
having  conquered  and  captured  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  of  his  son  hav- 
ing taken  the  king  of  France  prisoner, -Edward  found  his  parliaments 
well-disposed  to  second  all  his  efforts,  and  gratify  all  his  wishes ;  but, 
when  the  tide  of  fortune  turned,  he  had  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  a 
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constitational  opposition,  at  the  head  of  which  aippeared  the  prince  of 
Wales.  On  the  death  of  the  heroic  Black  Prince,  the  royal  favorite, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  became  supreme  in  parliament,  but  the  fruits  of 
the  victories  acquired  by  the  patriots  were  not  lost,  the  statute  law  of 
the  realm  was  improved,  the  administration  of  justice  improved,  and  the 
great  security  of  ministerial  responsibility  established. .  English  litera- 
ture began  to  assume  a  settled  form ;  Chaucer,  the  greatest  poet  that 
modem  Europe  had  produced,  with  the  exception  of  Dante,  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Edward ;  and  the  language  had  become  so  far  perfect, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  have  all  laws  written  in  English^  instead  of  the 
Norman  French,  which  had  been  used  since  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  his  grandfather  (a.  d. 
1377),  ere  h^  had  attained  his  twelfth  year.  The  early  part  of  his  . 
reign  was  troubled  by  the  contests  of  his  ambitious  uncles  for  the  regency, 
and  by  a  dangerous  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  headed  by  the  celebra- 
ted blacksmith,  Wat  Tyler.  About  the  same  time,  the  zeal  with  which 
Wickliffe  denounced  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  provoked  the  hostili- 
ty of  the  clergy ;  his  doctrines  were  condemned  by  a  national  synod 
(a1  d.  1382),  but  they  had  taken  fast  hold  of  the  people,  and  some  of  his 
disciples  carried  them  to  the  pontinent,  more  especially  into  Bohemia, 
where  they  continued  to  flourish  in  spite  of  persecution.  The  continued 
misgovemment  of  Richard  provoked  a  revolution,  while  he  was  absent 
ia  Ireland.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  duke  of  Hereford,  enraged  at  the  for* 
feiture  of  his  paternal  estate,  headed  the  revolt ;  Richard,  on  his  return, 
finding  the  royal  cause  hopeless,  surrendered  to  his  haughty  cousin,  and 
was  forced  to  abdicate  the  cTcrwn  (a.  d.  1399). 

The  throne,  thus  vacated,  was  claimed  by  Henry,  as  representative 
of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  but  the  hered- 
itary right  belonged  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III. 
The  Mortimer  claim,  at  a- later  period,  was  vested  by  marriage  in  the 
family  of  York,  descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Edward.  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  however,  was  the  id(^  of  thbi  people,  and  the  master  of  the 

garliament ;  his  demand  passed  without  question,  and  the  first  acts  of 
is  reign  were  well  calculated  to  make  the  nation  acquiesce  in  his  title. 
The  efforts  of  some  discontented  nobles  to  restore  Richard,  were 
cnished  by  the  spontaneous  exertions  of  the  populace,  and  the  death 
of  the  deposed  monarch  seemed  to  secure  tranquillity.  But  the  fourth 
Henry  found  that  discontented  friends  were  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies ;  the  proud  Percies,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  dissatisfied 
with  the  scanty  reward  of  their  services,  took  up  arms,  and  involved 
tj^e  country  in  civil  war.  The  Percies  were  overthrown  at  Shrewsbury 
(a.  d.  1403),  but  their  Welsh  ally,  Owen  Glendower,  maintained  a  stern 
resistance  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  for  several  years. 

.  On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  his  son,  Henry  of  Monmouth,  ascended 
the  throne  (a.  d.  1413).  His  dissipation  in  youth  gave  little  promise 
of  a  glorious  reign,  but  immediately  afler  his  accession  he  resigned  all 
his  follies,  ^nd  havinr  secured  the  tranquillity  of  England  by  judicious 
measures  of^  reform,  he  revived  the  claims  of  Edward  to  the  throne  of 
France.  The  glorious  b&ttle  of  Agincpurt  lef^  him  master  of  the  open 
fieUi,  thio  crimes  and  follies  of  the  French  court  gave  him  'powession 
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of  Paris;  lie  died  in  the  midst  ef  victory  (a.  d.  1422),  leaving;  a  son 
Qniy  nine  months  old  to  inherit  his  kingdoms.  ,  ' 

The  early  part  of  Henry  Vl.'s  reign  is  occupied  by  the  series  of 
wars  that  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  their  continental 
possessions.  The  loss  of  trophies  so  gratifying  to  popular  v&nity,  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  the  nati6n  from  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  this 
dislike  was  increased  by  the  haughtiness  of  Henry's  queen,  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  and  the  ambition  of  unprincipled  favorites.  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  sure  of  succeeding  to  the  crown;  would  probably  not  have 
asserted  the  claims  of  his  house,  but  for  the  unexpected  birtli  of  a  prince, 
on  whose  legitimacy  some  suspicion  was  thrown.  Encouraged  by 
many  powerful  nobles,  he  took  up  arms  ;  the  cognizance  of  the  Yorkists 
was  a  white  rose,  that  of  the  Lancastrians,  a  red  rose,  and  the  fierce 
contests  that  ensued  are  usually  called  die  '*  wars  of  the  roses.''  After 
a  sanguinary  struggle,  marked  by  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the 
white  rose  triumphed,  and  Edward  IV.«  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
became  king  of  England  ^a.  d.  1461).  Ten  years  afterward^  his  tri- 
umph Was  completed,  and  his  rights  secured,  by  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, in  which  the  Lancastrians  were  decisively  overthrown.  Ed- 
ward's reign  was  sullied  by  cruelty  and  debauchery ;  after  his  death 
(a.  d.  1483),  the  crown  was  usurped  by  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  endeavored  to  secure  himself  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews.  But 
the  claims  of  the  Lancastrian  family  were  npw  revived  by  Henry  Tudor, 
earl  of  Richmond,  the  heir  to  that  house  by  right  of  his  mother,  and  a 
proposal,  favored  by  the  principal  nobles,  was  made  for  uniting  this 
nobleman  in  marris^e  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 
I  v.,  and  thus  for  ever  extinguishing  the  hostility  between  the  rival 
houses.  Al  the  decisive  battle  of  Bos  worth  field,  Richard  was  defeated 
and  slain  (a.  d.  1485) ;  Henry  became  king  of  England,  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  united  the  rival  claims  of  York  and  Lancaster  in 
the  Tudor  family. 

The  wars  excited  by.  disputed  successions  iq  Scotland,  were  termin- 
ated by  the  transfer  of  ^e  crown  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  (a.  d.  1371). 
Under  this  dynasty,  the  royal  authority,  wluch  had  been  almost  annihi- 
lated by  the  i^obles,  was*  greatly  extended,  and  judicious  laws  enacted 
for  restraining  the  turbulence  of  the  aristocracy. 

Intestine  wars  long  harassed  the  northern  kingdoms,  but  their  tran- 
quillity was*  restored  by  Queen  Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Semi- 
ramis  of  the  North,  who  united  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  into 
one  state,  by  the  treaty  of  Cdmar  (a;  d.  1397).  The  predilection 
shown  by  Margaret's  successors  for  their  Danish  subjects,  displeased 
the  Swedes,  and  on  the  death  of  King  Christopher,  without  issue,  they 
separated  from  the  union,  and  chose  Charles  VIH.,  one  of  their  native 
nobles,  to  be  their  sovereign.  The  Danes  conferred  their  crowti  on 
Christian  L,  count  of  Oldenberg  (a.  d.  1450),  and  it  has  ^yer  since 
continued  in  his  family. 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Russia  was  divided 
into  several  principalities,  all  of  which  were  tmder  the  Mongolian  yoke, 
while  the  western  provinces  had  the  additional  misery  qf  being  ravaged 
by  the  Poles  jmd  Lithuanians.  A  diversion  in  their  favor  was  made  by 
the  Teutonic  knights,  who  added  several  rich  provinces  to  their  Prus- 
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sian  dominions,  but  the  oppressive  goyernment  of  the  order  provoked 
insurrections^  of  which  the  Poles  took  advantage^  not  only  to  re^[ain 
their  former  provinces,  but  also  \o  ju^quire  a  considerable  portion  of 
Prussia,  which  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace,  of  Thorn  (a.  p.  1466). 
A  great  revolution  in  the  Polish  form. of  government  roused  the  martial 
enthusiasm,  hut  proved  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Poles.  Casimir 
the  Great,  having  no  male  issue,  wished  to  secure  the  succession  for 
his  nephew,  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  and  convoked  a  general  assembly 
of  the  states  (a.  d.  1339).  The'  nobles,  to  whom  an  appeal  was  thus 
made,  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  ta  render  the  throne  elective, 
and  to  place  great  restrictions  on  the  royal  authority.  When  Louis  of 
Hungary  became  king  of  Poland  (a.  d.  1370),  he  was  obliged  to  swear 
fealty  to  a  constittition  which  changed  the  monarchy  into  a  republican 
aristocracy.  On  his  death,  the  crown  of  Poland  was  given  to  Jagellon, 
duke  of  Lithuania  (a.  d.  1382),  who  renounced  paganism  on  his  elec- 
tion, .«nd  established  the  Christian  religion  in  his  hereditary  estates. 
Though  the  crown  continued  elective,  the  Polish  kings  were  always 
<^hosen  from  the  Jagellon  family,  until  its  extinction  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Section  VL^Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Palseologi,  the  Byzantine  empire 
sunk  into  hopeless  decay ;  its  history  presents  an  unvaried  picture  of 
vico  and  folly ;  the  weakness  of  the  sovereigns,  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  patriarchs  and  monks,  the  fury  of  theological  controversy,  the 
multiplication  of  schisms  and  sects,  would  have  ruined  the  state,  but  for 
the  external  pressure  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  triumph  of  these  enemies  was  delayed  by  the  revolu- 
tions in  the  sultanies  of  Anatolia,  and  the  difficulties  that  the  siege  of  a 
maritime  capital  presents  to  hordes  ignorant  of  navigation.  But  when 
the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  became  consolidated,  it  was  manifest 
that  the  fate  of  Constantinople  could  not  be  averted,  though  its  fall  was 
long  delayeoi. 

The  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  commenced  in  Asia  Minor  ;  when 
the  Mongolian  hordes  overthrew  the  Seljukian  dynasties,  a  small  wan- 
dering tribe  of  Turks  sought  refuge  in  Armenia,  but  after  seven  years 
of  exile,  seized  what  they  deemed  a  favorable  opportunity  of  returning 
to  their  ancient  possessions.  While  fording  the  Euphrates,  the  leader 
of  the  Turks  was  drowned,  and  the  tribe  was  divided  into  four,  by  his 
spns^  Ertogrul,  the  warlike  leader  of  one  division,  resolved  to  retuYn 
into  Asia  Minor :  the  sultanies  into  which  the  Seljukian  empire  had. 
been  divided,  were  harassing  each  other  with  mutual  wars,  and  could 
not  b,e  persuaded  to  combine  against  either  the  Mongols  or  the  crusaders, 
and  consequently  a  band  of  adventurous  warriors  might  reasonably  hope 
to  obtain  fame  and  fortune  in  such  a  distracted  country.  During  Erto- 
grul's  retrograde  march,  he  met  two  armies  engaged  in  mortal  combat, 
and  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  cause,  he 
took  the  chivdrous  resolution  of  joining  the- weaker  party.  His  unex- 
pected aid  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  conqueror,  who  proved  to  be  a  chief  of  the  Seljdkians,  with^the  gin 
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of  a  mountainous  district,  fonning  the  frontiers  of  ancient  Bithynia  and 
Phrygia. 

Othman,  or  Ottoman,  usually  regarded  as  th^  founder  of  the  Turkish 
empire  (born  a.  d.  1258),  succeeded  his  father  Ertogrul  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  fortunate  in  winning  the  friendship  of  a  younff  Greek,  Who 
embraced  Islamism  to  please  his  patron,  and  instructed  the  Turkish 
prince  in  the  art  of  ^ffovemment.  From  this  renegade  descended  the 
family  of  Mikal-ogli,*  which  so  often  appears  conspicuous  in  Turkish 
history.  To  the  information  obtained  from  this  Greek,  Othman  owed 
the  supremacy  which  he  speedily  acquired  over  his  Seljdkian  rivals ; 
aided  by  the  surrounding  emirs,  he  wrested  several  important  places 
from  the  Byzantine  empire,  particularly  Prusa^  the  ancient  capital  of 
Bithynia,  which  under  the  slightly  altered  name  pf  Brusa,  became  his 
metropolis  (a.  d.  1327).  The  new  kingdom,  thus  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  sultans  of  Iconium  and  the  Greek  emperors,  increased  rapidly, 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  in  the  east. 

Oriihan,  the  son  and  successor  of  Othman,  instituted  the  military 
force  of  the  Janissaries,  to  which  the  Turks  ow^  the  chief  part  of  their 
success.  Having  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions,  he  took  the  title  of 
sultan  and  began  to  expel  the  Greeks  from  Anatolia.  While  Orkhan 
pursued  his  victorious  career  in  Asia,  his  son  Soliman  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont (a.  o.  1368),  captured  Gallipoli,  and  thus  laid  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  Turidsh  power  in  Europe. 

Amurath,  or  Moiad  I.,  steadily  pursued  the  policy  of  his  father  and 
brother.  He  captured  Adrianople  (a.  d.  1360),  which-  he  made  his 
capital.  He  subdued  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Servia,  but  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cossova,  one  of  ihe  most  sanguinary  ever  fought  between  Turks 
and  Christians. 

Bayezfd,  sumamed  Ilderln,'or  the  Thunderer,  put  an  end  to  all  the 
petty  Turkish  sovereignties  in  Asia  Minor;  he  subdued  Bulgaria,  and 
maintained  his  conquest  by  the  decisive  victory  that  he  gained  at  Ni- 
copolis  over  Sigismond,  king  of  Hungary.  The  pride,  the  cruelty,  and 
the  bravery  of  Bayezid  have  been  celebrated  in  history  and  romance. 
Southern  Greece,  the  countries  along  the  Danube,  and  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  Thrace,  submitted  to  his  anus ;  the  empire  of  Constantinople 
was  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  city ;  even  this  was  held  blockaded  for 
ten  years,  and  must  eventually  have  fallen,  had  not  Bayeztd's  attention 
been  directed  to  Asia,  by  the  rapid  successes  of  a  conqueror,  more  sav- 
age than  himself. 

Timur  Lenk,  that  is  ta  say,  '^  Lame  Timur,^'  a  name  commonly  cor« 
rupted  into  Tamerlane,  was  the  son  of  a  Jagatay  Turk,  who  ruled  a 
horde,  nominally  subject  to  the  descendants  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  His  ama- 
zing strength,  exhibited  even  in  early  infancy,  procured  him  the  natne 
Timtir,  which  signifies  *'  iron."  While  yet  a  youth,  he  resolved  to  de- 
liver his  country  from  the  Mongolian  yoke,  but  at  the  same  time,  aware 
of  the  high  value  placed  upon  illustrious  birth,  he  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  Jenghiz,  and  on  this  account  he  is  frequently  called  Timtbr 
4he  Tartar  ;  and  this  error  was  perpetuated  in  India,  where  his  descend- 
ants, the  emperors  of  Delhi,  havQ  been  denominated  the  Great  Moguls* 

*  Sons  of  Michael. 
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HiB  empire  was  rapidly  exteaded  from  the  wall  of  China  to  the  Medit 
erranean  sea ;  India  in  the  south,  and  Russia  in  the  north,  acknowledged 
his  sway,  and  his  determination  to  wrest  SynvL  and  Anatolia  from  the 
Turks,  compelled  Bayezid  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Constantinople^,  and 
hasten  to  the  defence  of  his  Asiatic  dominions  (a.  d.  1403).  Before  he 
oould  reach  the  scene  of  action,  Sivas  (the  ancient  ^Sebaste)  had  fallen^ 
and  the  bravest  warriors  of  the  garrison  had  been  buried  alive  by  th# 
ferocious  victor.  .  Damascus  soon  after  shared  the  same  fate  ;  Jt  was 
laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword^  and  &  solitaiy  tower  alone  remained  to 
mark  the  spot  that  had  once  been  a  city. 

Bayezid  encountered  Timdr  in  the  plfdns  of  Angora  ;  he  was  defeated 
with  ^reat  loss,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Turiiish  historians  assert  that 
Bayezid  was  confined  by  thp  conqueror  in  an  iron  cage,  but  Timor's 
own  companion  and  historian  asserts  that  the  conqueror  treated  his  cap- 
tive with  great  lenity  ;  ail  that  can  be  determined  with  certainty  is  that 
the  sultan  died  in  the  enemy's  camp.  Timdr  himself  fell  a  victim  to 
disease,  while  preparing  to  invade  China  (a.  d.  1405).  His  empire  was 
dismembered  afler  his  death,  but  Babef,  one  of  his  descendants,  eistab- 
lished  an  empire  at  Delhi,  in  northern  India  (a.  d«  1526),  which,  sadly 
shorn  of  its  ancient,  glorie^,  subsisted  almost  to  our  own  times,  under  the 
name  of  the  empire  of  the  Great  Moguls. 

After  a  long  fratricidal  war^  Mohammed  I.,  the  youngest  of  Bayezid's 
sons,  succeeded  to  his  father's  dominions.  The  greater  jpart  of  his  reign 
was  spent  in  restoring  the  Ottoman  power  in  western  Ana,  and  thus 
the  Byzantines  obtained  a  respite,  by  which  they  knew  not  how  to 

Srofit.  Morad,  or  Amurath  II.,  raised  the  glory  of  the  Ottomans  to  t 
eight  greater  than  it  had  yet  attained.  He  deprived  the  Greeks  of  all 
their  cities  and  castles  on  the  Euxine  sea,  and  along  the  coasts  of 
Thrace,. Macedon,  apd  Thessaly ;  he  even  stormed  the  fortifications  that 
had  been  constructed. across  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  carried  his  vie* 
tonous  arms  into  the  midst  of  the'  Peloponnesus.  The  Grecian  empe- 
lors  acknowledged  him  as  their  superior  lord,  and  he,  in  turn,  accorded 
them  protection.  Two  Christian  heroes  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
sultan — John  Hunniades,  and  George  Castriot,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Scanderbeg.  Hunniades  was  a  celebrated  Hungarian  general ; 
he  drove  the  Turks  from  Servia,  whoSe^ssession  they  eagerly  coveted, 
and  long  impeded  their  progress  Westward.  Scanderbeg  was  an  Alba- 
nian prince,  possessing  a  small  district  in  the  Epirote  mountains,  of 
which  Croia  was  the  capital.  At  th^  head  of  a  smaU  but  faithful  band 
of  followers,  he  long  resisted  the  mighty  armies  of  the  Ottomans,  and 
compelled  Ajnurath  himself  to  raise  the  siege  of  Croia. 

At  length  Mohammed  II.  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne  (a.  p.  1451), 
and  from  the  moment  of  his  accession,  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the 
capture  of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  he  laid  siege 
to  this  celebrated  metropolis,  and  encouraged  his  men  by  spreading  re- 
ports of  prophecies  and  prodigies,  that  pott^hded  the  triumph  of  Islam- 
ism.  Constantine,  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  met  the  storm  with 
becoming  resolution  {supported  by  the  Genoese,  and  a  scanty  band  of 
followers  from  westeiti  Europe,  he  maintained  the  city  for  fifty-three 
days,  though  the  fanaticism  of  his  enemies  was  raised  to  the  highest 
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pitch  hj  their  confident  reliance  on  the  favor  of  Hearen,  while  prophe- 
cies of  impending  wo  and  desolation  proportionably  depressed  the  in- 
habitantflhof  Constantinojple.  At  length,  on  the  29th  of  May,  a.  d.  1453, 
the  Turks  stormed  the  walls,  the  last  Constantino  fell  as  he  boldly  dis- 
puted eyery  inch  of  ground,  multitudes  of  his  subjects  were  massacred 
in  the  first  burst  of  Turkish  fury,  the  rest  were  dragged  into  slavery,  and 
whei^  Mohammed  made  his  triumphal  entry,  he  found  the  city  a  vast 
solitude. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  followed  by  that  of  Servia,  Bos- 
nia, Albania,  Greece,  including  the  Peloponnesus  j  several  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  Greek  empire  of  Trebizond.  Ail  Christendom 
was  filled  with  alarm ;  Pope  Pius  11.  convened  a  council  at  Mantua,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  general  association  to  resist  the  progress  of 
the  Turks  (a.  d.  1459).  A  crusade  was  preached  by  his  order,  and  he 
was  about  to  imdert^ke  the  command  of  the  expedition  in  person,  when 
death  cut  short  his  projects  at  Ancona  (a.  p.  1464).  The  Christian 
league  was  dissolved  by.  his  death,  the  Turks  were  permitted  t6  estab- 
lish, their  empire  in  Europe,  and. this  received  a  sreat  increase j  both  of 
security  and  strength,  by  the  voluntary  tender  of  allegiance  which  the 
khans  of  the  Crimea  made  to  Mohammed  11.  (a.  d.  1478). .  After  the 
first  burst  of  fanaticism  was  over,  Mohammed  granted  protection  to  hi« 
Christian  subjects,  and,  by  his  wise  measures,  Constantinople  was 
stored  to  its  former  prosperity. 
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gtowth,  many  Indian  articles,  hitherto  procured  at  second  hand  in  Coy- 
Ion  ;  which  they  accordingly  furnished  on  their  own  terms  to  the  nations 
of  the  west. 

As  an  instance -of  the  depressed  state  of  human  knowledge  during 
the  middle  ages,  we  may  mention  that  Cosmas,  a  Greek  merchant  of 
the  sixth  century  wrote  a  book  called  *'  Christicui  Topography ^^^  the 
chief  intent  of  which  was  to  confute  the  heretical  opinion  of  the  earth 
being  a  globe,  together  with  the  pagan  assertion  that  there  was  a  tem- 
perate zone  on  the  southern  side  of  the  torrid  zone.  He  informed  his 
readers  that,  according  to  the  true  orthodox  system  of  cosmography,  the 
earth  was  a  quadrangular  plane,  extending  four  hundred  courses,  or  days* 
journeys,  from  east  to  west,  and  exactly  half  as  much  from-  north  to 
south,  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  upon  which  the  canopy  or  rault  of 
the  firmament  rested ;  that  a  huge  monntain  on  the  north  side  of  the 
earth,  by  intercepting  the  light  of  the  sun,  produced  the  vicissitudes  of 
day  and  night ;  and  that  the  plane  of  the  earth  had  a  declivity  from 
north,  by  reason  of  which  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  other  rivers  run- 
ning southward,  are  rapid  ^  whereas  the  Nile,  having  to  run  up-hill,  has 
necessarily  a  very  slow  current. 

The  Feroe  islands  had  been  discovered  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  by  some  Scandinavian  pirates  ;  and  soon  after  this,  Ice- 
land was  colonized  by  Fiok,  the  Norwegian,  Iceland,  it  appears,  had 
been  discovered  long  before  the  Norwegians  settled  there ;  as  many 
relics,  in  the  nature  of  bells,  books  in  the  Irish  language,  and  wooden 
crosses,  were  discovered  by  Flok,  in  different  parts  of  the  island :  so 
that  the  Irish  seem  first  to  have  set  foot  upon  that  isle.  The  Icelandic 
chronicles  also  relate  that,  about  these  times,  the  Northmen  discovered 
a  great  country  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  which  account  has  by  many 
been  deemed  apocryphal :  for,  if  true,  they  must  be  held  to  be  some 
of  the  early  discoverers  of  America  ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  jthat  they 
made  their  way  to  Greenland  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
settlement  efiected  in  Greenland,  though  comprising  but  a  small  popu- 
lation, seems  to  have  been  very  prosperous  in  these  early  times  in 
inercantile  affairs.  They  had  bishops  and  priests,  from  Europe  ;  and 
paid  the  pope,  as  an  annual  tribute,  twenty-six  hundred  pounds  of  wal- 
rus-teeth, as  tithe  and  Peter's  pence.  The  voyage  from  Greenland  to 
Iceland  and  Norway,  and  back  again,  consumed  five  years ;  and  upon 
one  occasion  the  government  of  Norway  did  not  hear  of  the  death  of 
the  bishop  of  Greenland  until  six  years  after  it  had  occurred ;  so  that  the 
art  of  navigation,  after  all,  must  have  been  in  these  times  but  at  a  very 
low  pitch. 

Greenland  seems  to  have  been  called  Yiinland,  or  Finland,  from  the 
Tines  which  were  discerned  by  the  early  disco-Verers  as  abounding  in 
this  country ;  and,  in  fact,  wild  tines  are  found  growing  in  all  the  nor- 
thern districts  of  America.  This  Yiinland  is,  however,  supposed  by 
8ome  persons  to  have  been  Newfoundland  ;  and  if  so,  America  must  in 
reality  have  been  discovered  as  much  as  ^\e  centuries  before  Columbus 
•ailed  so  far  as  the  West  Indies  ;  and  moreover,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  numy  traditions  about  the  west,  existing  in  the  time  of  Co- 
lumbusy  first  set  him  to  prosecute  the  idea  of  discovering  anothei 
world. 
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The  impulse  which  the  eultivation  of  ancient  learning  had  received 
in  Europe  was  greatly  strengUiened  by  the  downfall  of  Constantinople, 
which  drove  the  most  learned  Greeks  into  exile  ;  they  sought  refuge  for 
the  most  part  in  Italy,  and  &e  libraries  of  that  peninsula  became  the  de- 
positories of  what  remained  of  the  ancient  treasures  of  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy.  It  was  hence  that  the  first  stimulus  was  given  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  in  Europe.  Translators  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors, and  commentators  upon  them,  began  to  multiply ;  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  art  of.  printing  gave  an  additional  impulse  by  the  facili- 
ties it  afforded  for  the  dissemination  of  learning.  The  belief  that  there 
existed  a  fourth  division  of  the  globe,  larger  than  any  yet  discovered, 
had  been  encouraged  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  and  it  had 
been  so  generally  ireceived,  that  two  eminent  fathers  of  the  church,  St. 
Augustine  and  Lactantius,  had  zealously  labored  to  refute  the  theory, 
believing  it  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  With  the 
cultivation  of  Greek  literature'  the  old  notion  wrs  revi\'^d,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  rapid  development  of  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  in- 
duced several  nations,  but  especially  the  Portuguese,  to  search  out  new 
and  unknown  lands.  . 

The  Canaries,  or  Fortunate  islands,  were  the  first  discovery  that  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass  ;  they  became  known 
to  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  fourteenth  Century,  but  no  regular  attempt 
was  made  for  their  colonization. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  John  t.,  king  of  Portugal, 
had  effected  some  very  important  conquests  over  the  Moors  ;  in  which  he 
had  been  very  materially  assisted  by  his  son.  Prince  Henry,  who  being  an 
able  and  active-minded  cavalier,  took  d'ehght  rather  in  the  more  solid 
glories  of  learning  knd  science,  than  in  the  fame  of  war,  in  which  he 
had,  however,  of  late  so  highly  distinguished  himself.  Upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  he  retired  to  the  promontory  of  St.  Vincent,  and  lived 
at  the  seaport  town  of  Sagres,  which  he  had  himself  founded,  where  he 
cultivated  the  science  of  astronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  avail- 
able to  the  mariner,  in  guiding  him  over  the  ocean,  when  he  hsul  quitted 
the  servile  tracking  of  the  shore.  He,  in  fact,  established  a  naval  col- 
lege, and  an  observatory.  He  engaged  to  his  assistance  all  the  best- 
informed  men  of  his  time  ;  and  the  point  to  which  he  especially  directed 
his  attention,  was.  the  practicability  of  sailing  round  Africa,  and  of  thus 
reaching  the  East  Indies.  Prince  Henry  did  not  live  to  see  the  whole 
of  his  views  accomplished )  but  the  many  minor  discoveries  which  were 
effected  under  his  auspices,  laid  up  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience 
for  succeeding  generations  to  profit  by.  Maps  were  formed  under  bis 
superintendence :  by  which  means  all  the  geographical  knowledge  re- 
specting the  earth  was  brought  together ;  the  different  parts  were  marked 
out ;  i^nd  the  rocks,  coasts,  and  quicksands,  to  be  avoided,  were  all  noted 
down.  >        . 

The  southernmost  cape  of  Africa  known  in  those'  days  was  Cape  Non, 
which  received  this  appellation  from  the  idea  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  get  beyond  this  cape  ;  but  the  Officers  of  Henry  having  at  length 
doubled  it,  found  Cape  Bojador  in  the  distance,  whose  violent  currents 
aad  raging  breakers,  running  for  miles  out  to  sea^  seemed  a  barrier 
which  could  not  even  be  approached  with  safety  by  mariners,  who  were 
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in  tlie  habit  of  coasting  along  the  shore.  Seamen  now  began  to  bo 
more  alarmed  than  ever  at  the  idea  of  the  tbrrid  zone,  and  t^  propagate 
the  notion,  that  lie  who  should  double  Cape  Bojador  would  never  re* 
torn.  At  length  this  awful  cape  was  passed  by ;  the  region  of  the 
tropics  was  penetrated,  and  divested  of  its .  fancied  terrors  ;  the  river 
Senegal  was  observed,  the  greater  part  of  the  African  coast,  from  Cape 
Blarico  to  Cape  de  Verde,  was  explored,  and  the  Cape  de  Verde  and 
the  Azore  islands  were  discovered ;  the  Madeiras  and  Canaries  having 
been  visited  for  the  first  time  by  the  Spaniards  some  years  before.  This 
prince  died  in  the  year  1473,  after  having  obtained  a  papal  bull,  investing 
the  crown  of  Portugal  with  sovereign* authority  over  all  the  lands  it 
might  discover  In  the  Atlantic,  to  India  inclusive. 

The  passion  for  discovery  languished  after  the  death  of  Prince  Henry, 
but  It  was  revived  by  his  grand-nephew,  King  John  II.,  with  additional 
ardor  (a ..n.  1481).  in  his  reign,  the  Portuguese,  for  the  first  time, 
crossed  the  equator,  and  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  stars  of  a  new 
hemisphere.  They  now  discovered  the  error  of  the  ancients,  respect* 
ing  the  torrid  zone,  and  practically  refuted  the*  common  belief  that  the 
continent  of  Africa  widened  toward  the  south,  for  they  beheld  it  sensibly 
contracting  and  bending  toward  the  east.  The  hopes  inspired  by  this 
discovery,  induced  the  Portuguese  monarch  to  send  ambassadors  in 
search  of  an  unknown  potentate  supposed  to  profess  the  Chlristian  re* 
Ugion,  by  whose  aid  it  was  hoped  that  a  lucrative  trade  might  be  opened 
with  India,  and  the  progress  of  the  true  faith  secured. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  reports  were  prevalent  in  Europe  of 
some  great  potentate  in  a  remote  part  of  Asia  having  embraced  the 
Christian  faith.*  In  consequence,  the  pope.  Innocent  IV.,  sent  twa 
SQonks  to  preach  Christianity  in  the  Mongolian  court  (a.  d.  1246) ;  and 
soon  after,  St.  Louis  of  France  employed  the  celebrated  Rubruquis  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  supposed  Christian  sovereign,  who  was  commonly 
called  .Prester  John,  in  the  crusade  that  he  contemplated.  A  Venetian, 
named  Marco  Polo,  visited  the  most  distant  parts  of  Asia  (a.  d.  1263), 
and  penetrated  to  Pekin,  the  capital  of  China.  He  was  followed  by 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  an  Englishman  (a.  d.  1322),  and  the  narrations 
of  both,  though  deficient  in  accuracy  of  information,  contributed  to  keep 
alive  the  feelings  of  interest  and  Curiosity  which  had  been  excited  in 
Europe. 

While  the  Portuguese  monarch's  emissaries  were  engaged  in  a  hop^ 
less  search  for  Prester  John,  and  the  more  useful  task  of  investigating 
die  state  of  navigation  in  the  Indian  s^as,  an  expedition  from  Lisbon, 
conducted  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  had  actually  discovered  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  African  continent  (a,  n.  1463).  A  storm  preventing 
him  from  pursuing  his  career,  he  named  the  promontory  that  teuninated 
his  voyage  '*  the  cape  of  Tempests ;"  but  King  John,  aware  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  discovery,  called  it  **  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.'^  At 
tbi}  same  time  letters  were  received  from  the  monks  who  had  been  sent 
overland,  in  which  the  practicability  of  reaching  the  East  Indies^  by 
ssiling,  round  Africa,  was  strenuously  maintained.     But  the  iateryening 

*  Jt  is  probable  that  this  error  arose  fhmi  sone  inacctirate  deseriptioB  of  Bndd- 
hitm.  Most  pertoas  are  awai«  that  the  rituals  and  dereoifmiats  of  the  BsfMhiH 
IjijeFts  bear  a  striking  rcscn^laoce  to  thsis  of  the  Banan  CaJJioticchiuthft 
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discorery  of  America  diverted,  for  a  season,  men's  minds  from  this 
voyage  round  Africa ;  and  fifteen  years  had  nearly  elapsed  before  Yasco 
de  Gamisi,  having  rounded  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  reached  India,  and 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (May  22, 
A.  D.  1498). 

Among  the  adventurers  who  flocked  to  join  the  Portuguese  from 
every  part  of  Europe  was  Christopher, Colon,  or  Columbus,  a  native  of 
Genoa.  The  narrative  of  Marco  Polo  had  ted  to  the  belief  that  the 
extent  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  rest 
of  Asia ;  and,  as  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known;  he  was 
naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Indfa  might  more  easily  be  reached 
by  sailing  westward,  than  by  the  long  and  tedious  circumnavigation  of 
Africa.  Ailer  enduring  many  disappointments,  Columbus  obtained  a 
small  armament,  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spaili ;  and,  on  the 
third  of  August,  a.  d.  1492,,  sailed  from  the  little  port  of  Palos,  in  An- 
dalusia, to  discover  a  new  world. 

During  the  long  voyage,  the  crew  of  Columbus  was  more  than  once 
on  the  point  of  mutinying  and  turning  back  in  despair;  at  length  land 
was  discovered  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  and  Columbus  found  himself 
soon  in  the  midst  of  that  cluster  of  islands,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  original  error  about  the  extent. of  India,  were  named  the  West 
Indies.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  was  received  by  Fer^^nand  and 
Isabella  with  the  highest  honors ;  a  second  expedition  was  prepared 
to  extend  and  secure  his  discoveries,  but,  before  his  departure,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  pope  for  a  grant  of  these  new  dominions,  and 
Alexander  YI.  shared  all  the  unknown  regions  of  the  earth  inhabited 
by  infidels  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  fixing  as  their  com- 
mon boundary  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  one  hundred 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  and  assigning  all  west  of  that  line  to 
Spain,  and  all  east  of  it  to  Portugal. 

The  colonies  established  by  the  Spaniards  differed  from  those 
founded  by  other  European  countries.  The  Spaniards  Were  not  a  tra- 
ding people,  indeed  ignorance  of  the  advantages  that  result  from  com- 
merce has  been  always  a  characteristic  of  that  nation ;  the  precious 
metals  were  the  only  objects  that  excited  their  attention,  and  for  a  series 
of  years  they  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  exploration  of 
mines.  It  was  only  when  the  aiigmentation  >of  the  European  popula- 
tion, aiid  the  diminished  returns  from  the  mines,  forced  their  attention, 
to  agriculture,  that  they  began  to  pay  any  attention  to  raising  colonial 
produce^  In  consequence  of  these  restricted  views,  the  commercial 
and  colonial  policy  of  Spain  was  always  the  worst  possible ;  it  was 
fettered'  by  monopolies,  exclusions,  and  restrictions,  equally  injunous 
to  the  parent  state  and  its  dependancies  ;  and  peneverance  in  this  erro- 
neous system  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  low  state  of  civilization  both 
in  Spain  and  its  Utte  colonies. 

Not  only  the  Dutch,  but  the  English  and  French,  wei'e  roused  to 
emulation  by  the  success  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  Ytl.,  Cabot,  a  mariner  of  Bristol,  made  some  consid- 
erable additions  to  maritime  knowledge  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  that  regular  plans  of  colonization  were  formed. 

The  growth  of  commerce  in  this  age  was  very  rapid,  but  there  ap- 
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Beared  stiU  room  for  further  discoreries  until  the  globe  was  circumnay- 
igated  by  Magellan  (a.  d.  1521).  From  that  time  the  attention  of  na^ 
tions  began  to  be  directed  more  to  completing  old  discoveries  than  to 
the  search  for  new  lands.  The  navies  of  Europe  began  to  assume  a 
forpiidable  aspect ;  manufactures  multiplied, .  and  states,  previously 
poor,  became  suddenly  rich.  Sovereigns  and  governments  began  to 
direct  their  attention  to  commerce,  justly  persuaded  that  mercantile 
wealth  is  equally  the  sontce  of  the  prospeijty  and  ^ory  of  nations. 

Section  IL^Origin  of  the  Reformation, 

The  extravagant  claims  of  the  popes  to  temporal,  as  well  aai  spirit- ' 
ual  supremacy,  had  been  resisted  by  several  men  of  learning,  whose 
woiks  did  not  die  with  them,  but  continued  to  exercise  a  powerful, 
though  secret  effect,  on  succeeding  generations.  This  repugnance  tp 
ecclesiastical  domination  was  greatly  increased  by  the  scandalous 
schism  at  Uie  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Two  or  three  popes  reigning  at  the  same  time,  excommuni- 
cating each  other,  appealing  to  the  laity  for  support,  compelled  men  to 
exercise  Uie  right  of  private  judgment,  and  directed  attention  to  the 
ecclesiastical  abuses  that  had  produced  such  unhappy  fruits.  The  par- 
tial reforms,  or  rather  attempts  at  reformation,  made  by  the  councils  of 
Constance  and  Basil,  spread  Uie  disrespect  for  the  Romish  see  still 
wider ;  their  deposition  of  contending  pontiffs  taught  men  that  there 
was  a  jurisdiction  in  the  church  superior  to  the  papal  power,  their  fee* 
ble  efforts  to  correct  abuse  brought  the  evils  prominently  forward,  and 
left  them  unamended  to  meet  the  public  gaze.  While  this  dissatisfac- 
tion was  hourly  increasing,  the  papal  chair  was  filled  successively  by 
two  pontiffs,  whose  career  of  unscrupulous  guilt  was  sufficient  to  dis- 
gust even  a  less  enlightened  age.  Alexander  VL,  profligate  in  private 
Ufe,  cruel  and  tyrannical  in  his  public  administration,  was  foUowed  by 
Julius  II.,  whose  overbearing  ambition  led  him  to  trample  on  the  very 
semblance  of  justice  and  moderation  when  they  interfered  with  the 
sucpess  of  his  schemes.  The  sovereigns  of  France  and  Germany, 
alternately,  engaged  in  active  hostilities  with  these  heads  of  the  church, 
could  not  prevent  their  subjects  from  ridiculing  papal  pretensions,  and 
assailing  plipal  vices.  .  Nor  were  these  sctftidals  confined  to  the  papa^ 
cy ;  the  licentious  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the 
facility  with  which  they  obtained  pardons  for  enormous  crimes,  their 
exorbitant  wealth,  their  personal  immunities,  and  their  encroachments 
on  the  rights  of  the  laity,  had  given  just  offence ;  and  this  was  the 
more  sensibly  felt  in  Germany,  because  most  of  the  great  benefices 
were  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

When  men's  minds  were  ever3rwhere  filled  with  disgust  at  the  exist* 
ing  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  eager  for  some  change, 
a  dispute,  trivial  in  its  origin,  kindled  a  fiame,  which  rapidly  spread 
over  Europe,  destroying  all  the  strongholds  that  had  been  s6  laboriously 
erected  for  the. security  of  tyranny  and  superstition.  Leo  ^.,  on  his 
accession  to  the  papal  chair,  found  the  treasury  of  the  church  exhausted 
by  the  ambitious  projects  of  his  predecessors,  Alexander  YI.  and  Ju- 
lius II      Grenerous  in  his  disposition,  magnificent  in  his  habits  of  life^ 
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eager  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  the  princely  Mediehr,  h« 
could  not  practise  the  economy  necessary  to  recruit  his  finances,  and 
he  therefore  had  recourse  to  every  device  that  his  ingenuity  could  sug- 
gest to  raise  money  for  the  splendid  designs  he  contemplated.  Amonff^ 
these  he  introduced  an  extensive  sale  of  indulgences,  which  often  had 
proved  a  source  of  large  profits  to  the  church. 

The  origin  of  indulgences  has  heen  sometimes  misrepresented  by 
eminent  writers ;  and  as  we  have  now  reached  a  period  when  their 
abuse  produced  the  n^ost  decisive  blow  which  the  papacy  had  yet  re- 
ceived, it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  their  history.  In 
the  primitive  church  it  was  customary  that  those  who  had  committed 
any  heinous  oflfence  should  perform  a  public  penance  befbre  the  con- 
gregation, **  that  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord ; 
and  that  others,  admonished  by  their  example,  might  be  the  more 
afraid  to  offend."*  .In  process  of  time  rich  and  noble  offenders  became 
anxious  to  avoid  public  exposure,  and  private  penances  or  a  pecuniary 
compensation  were  substituted  for  the  former  discipline.  On  this 
change  the  popes  founded  a  new  doctrine,  which,  combined  with  the 
commutation  of  indulgences,  opened  the  way  for  profitable  traffic. 
They  taught  the  world  that  all  the  good  works  of  the  saints,  over  and 
above  those. which  were  necessary  to  their  own  justification,  are  de- 
posited, together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inex- 
haustible treasury.  The  keys  of  this  were  committed  to  St.  Peter  and 
his  successors  the  popes,  who  may  open  it  at  pleasure,  and  by  trans- 
ferring a  portion  of  this  superabundant  merit  to  any  particular  person 
for  service  in  a  crusade,  or  for  ^  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to  him 
either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one,  in  whose 
happiness  he  is  interested,  from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  These  indul- 
gences were  first  issued  to  those  who  joined  personally  in  the  expedi- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land ;  subsequently  to  those  who 
hired  a  soldier  for  that  purpose  ;  and  finally  to  all  who  gave  money  for 
accomplishing  any  work  which  it  pleased  the  popes  to  describe  as  good 
and  pious.  Julius  II.  bestowed  indulgences  on  alLwho  contributed  to 
the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  Leo  continued  the  traffic  under 
the  same  pretence. 

Different  orders  of  monks  derived  considerable  profit  froih  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  and  great  indignation  was  excited  among  the  Augus- 
tinian  friars  when  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  Germany  was  granted 
to-  their  rivals,  the  Doininicdns.  Tetzel,  the  chief  agent  in  retailing 
tbem,  was  a  man  of  licentious  morals,  but  of  an  active  spirit,  and  re- 
markable for  his  noisy  and  popular  eloquence.*   He  executed  his  com- 

t  * 

*  The  following  is  the  form  of  abeohition  used  by  Tetzel : — ^  May  our  Loid 
Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  absolve  thee  by  all  the  merits  of  bis  most 
lioly  passion;  and  1,  by  his  authority,  that  of  bis  .Messed  aposties^  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  of  the  most  holy  pope,  granted  an^I  committed  to  me  ia  these  parts,  do 
absolve  thee  first  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures,  in  whatever  manner  they  have 
Iteen  incurred,  and  then  from  all  thy  sins,  transgressions,  and  excesses,  how  enor* 
■lOtta  soever  they  may  be,  even  from  such  as  are  reserved  for  the  coipiizanee  of 
fkt  holy  see :  ami  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  hoiy  chureb  extend,  I  remit  to  yo«  all 
punishment  which  you  deserve  in  purgatory  on  their  account ;  and  1  restore  yo« 
to  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  that  in* 
«ocence  and  purity  which  you  possessed  at  baptism ;  so  that  When  you  die,  the 
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mission  witti  little  regard  to  discretion  or  decency,  describing  the  merits 
of  the  indulgences  in  such  a  blasphemous  style  of  exaggeration,  that 
all  men  of  sense  were  disgusted,  and  even  the  ignorant  began  to  sus- 
pect the  worth  of  pardons  for  sins  dispensed  by  men  whose. profligacy 
was  notorious  and  disgusting.  The  princes  and  noUes  of  Germany 
were  enrased  by  witnessing  the  large  sums  of  money  drained  from 
their  vassals  to  support  the  Lavish  expenditure  of  the  pontiff,  and  many 
of  the  higher  ranks  of  tjie  clergy  viewed  with  jealousy  the  favor  dis- 
played to  the  paonastic  orders. 

Martin  Luther,  an  Augustinian  friar  of  great  learning  an4  indom- 
itable courage,  had  prepared  his  mind  for  the  noble  career  on  which  he 
was  about  to  enter  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the 
question  of  indulgences  early  engaged  his  attention;  and  he  convinced 
himself  that  the  Bible,  which  he  began  to  consider  as  the  great  stand- 
ard of  theological  truth,  afforded  no  countenance  to  a  practice  equally 
subversive  of  faith  and  morals.  Having  vainly  soucht  to  procure  the. 
suppression  of  the  traffic  from  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburgh,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  suffrages  of  men  of  letters,  by  publishing  ninety-five 
theses  condeihning  l^be  sale  of  indulgences  as  contrary 'to  reason  and 
Scripture. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  personal  character  of  this 
daring  reformer ;  his  boldness  frequently  degenerated  into  violence,  his 
opposition  to  the  corrupt  discipline  of  the  church  sometimes  passed  the 
l)Ounds  of  decency;  but  these  errors  arose  from  the  circumstances  of 
Ids  position ;  he  was  in  fact  the  representative  of  the  public  opinion  of 
iiis  ago ;  and  before  we  pass  too  severe  a  censure  on  the  aberrations 
Jhat  sully  his  career,  we  must .  remember  that  the  age  had  scarcely 
emerged  from  barbarism,  and  that  the  human  mind,  as  yet  unaccustomed 
to  freedom,  when  suddenly  delivered  from  habitual  restraint,  necessarily 
rushed  into  some  extravagances.  While  hostile  writers  describe  Luther 
as  the  vilest  of  sinners,  or  the  purest  of  saints,  they  forget  that  there 
is  a  previous  question  of  some  importance,  the  standard  by  which  his 
conduct  must  be  measured.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  that  Luther, 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  should,  display  the  moderation 
of  a  modem  controversialist,  or  to  look  for  the  intelligence  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth.  Remembering 
the  school  in  which  he  was  educated,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
many  monkish  absurdities  must  long  have  been  perceptible  in  his  words 
and  actions;  we  need  not,  therefore,  deny  that  he  was  sometines 
wrong,  we  need  not  disguise  nor  palliate  his  errors,  for  the  cause  which 
he  promoted  depends  not  on  the  character  of  him  or  of  any  other  per- 
son. His  adversaries,  however,  have  never  ventured  .to  deny  his  pour- 
age,  his  sincerity,  his  integrity  of  purpose,  and  his  superiority,  to  all 
pecuniary  considerations^  He  Uved  and  died  poor,  though  Rome  would 
have  purchased  his  return  by  wealth  and  dignity,  though  the  leading 
reformers  were  read^^  to  reward  his  perseverance*  by  any  grants  he 
might  have  required. 

gates  of  .punishment  shall  be  shnt,  and  the  gates  of  the  paradise,  of  delight  shall 
be  opened  f  and  if  you  shall  not  die  at  present,  this  grace  shall  remain  in  full 
force  when  yon  are  at  the  point  ot  death.  Ih  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Sum  and  of  Uie  Holy  Ghost.'' 

32 
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Luther  comprehended  the  state  of  public  opinion ;  his  publications 
were  the  manifestation  of  the  revolt  of  reason  against  authority,  rather 
than  a  thesis  in  his  theology.  His  perseverance,  the  very  violence  and 
grossness  of  his  invectives,  showed  that  he  felt  human  reason  to  be  on 
his- side..  If  he  had  not  at  first  calculated  the  effect  of  his  first  blow, 
he  showed  great  sagacity  in  measuring  its  results.  Numerous  echoes 
responded  to  his  summons  ;  Zuinglius  began  to  preach  in  Switzerland, 
and  th(9  reform  engaged  the  attention  of  enlightened  men  of  letters  ; 
among  others,  the  celebrated  Erasmus  pointed  ,out  corruptions  in  the 
church,  though  he  had  not  moral  courage  enough  to.  separate  himself 
from  it  openly.  The  papal  party  accepted  Luther's  challenge,  fully 
believing  that  the  slightest  exertion  of  power  would  at  once  stifle  op- 
position (a.  d.  1520).  Leo  ,X.>,  too  indolent  to  ekaiiiine  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  too  proud  to  trouble  himself  about  the  opposition  of  a 
simple  frifur,  published  a  bull  condemning  the  theses  of  Luther  as  he- 
retical and  impious  (a.  d.  1520).  The  bold  reformer  ^t  once  declared 
open  war 'against  the  papacy,  by  appealing  to  a  general  council,  and 
burning  the  bull  of  excommunication  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  at 
Wittemberg.  He  treated  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law  with  the  same 
contmnely,  and  justified  his  action  in  a  manner  more  offensive  to  the 
advocates  of  the  papacy  than  the  action  itself.  Having  collected  from 
the  canon  law  some  of  the  most  extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to 
the  plenitude  and  omnipotence  of  the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
ordination of  all  secular  jurisdiction  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see,  he 
published  these,  with  a  commentary,  pointing  out  the  impiety  of  such 
tenets,  and'  their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  all  civil  governments. 
From  this  time,  the  interests  of  princes  were  even  more  deeply  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  Luther  than  popular  reason.  In  fact,  as  a  Komish 
historian  has  remarked,  **  policy  became  more  Lutheran  than  religous 
reform !"  Sovereigns  naturally  received  with  enthusiasm  a  doctrine 
which  placed  at  their  disposal  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  clergy,  and 
gave  them  mastery  over  more  riches  than  could  be  acquired  by  the 
most  formidable  force,  or  the  most  sanguinaiy  combats.  Thus,  in  Ger- 
many, Luther,  who  could  at  first  with  difiiculty  procure  a  horse  when 
he  had  to  appear  before  the  diet,  soon  counted  princes  and  entire  nations 
among  his  disciples.  Frederick  the  Wise,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  the 
first  among  his  converts,  and  the  most  powerful  of  his  protectors. 

It  is  assuredly  very  inconsistent  in  the  advocates  of  the  Romish 
church,  io  expose  the  mixture  of  secular  and  religious  motives  in  the 
active  supporters  of  ^e  Reformation ;  for  the  'abuses  which  they  con- 
demned were  equally  temporal  and  spiritual.  Indeed,  it  is  very  obvi- 
ous,- that  the  corruptions  of  doctrine  were  introduced  to  serve  the  politi- 
cal purposes  of  the  papacy  ;  a  sordid  desire  for  wealth  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  system  of  indulgences,  which  first  provoked  the  revolt ;  an 
ambitious  lust  for  power  had  caused  the  subversion  of  the  independence 
of  the  national  churches,  which  it  was  the  earliest  object  of  the  Luther- 
ans to  restore.  Politics  influenced  the  enemies  of  the  papacy  only  be- 
cause popeiy  was  itself  a  political  system,  and  because  in  the  struggle 
that  noi^  menaced  its  existence,  it  had  at  once  recourse  to  secular  aux- 
iliaries 

John  Calvin,  another  reforsier,  was  a  follower  of  Zuingliua ;  he  was 
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m  native  of  Noyon,  in  Ficardy,  and  began  first  to  publish  his  opinions 
at  Pari^  (a.  d.  1532):  Driven  thence  by  the  persecutions  of  the'French 
clergy,  he  removed  to  Strasburgh,  where  he  soon  rendered  himself  so 
eminent  by  his  talents  as  a  writer  and  a  preacher,  that  the  name  of 
Calviiiists  were  given  to  that  section  of  the  reformed  congregations 
which  had  at  first  been  named  Zuinglians. 

Calvin  was  subsequently  invited  to'  Geneva,  wjiete  he  organized  a 
system  of  church-govemmfent  on  the  presbyterian  principle  ;  and  under 
the  pretence  of  providing  for  purity  of  morals  and  the  (sontinuance  of 
sound  doctrine,  he  contrived  to  transfer  no  small  portion  of  the  po^er 
of  the  state  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Unfortunately,  these  courts 
soop  began  to  emulate  the  tyranny  of  the  Romish  inquisition,  by  per- 
secuting those  who  differed  from  the  standard  of  religious  opitiion 
adopted  by  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  an  unfortunate  Spaniard,  named 
Servetus,  was  burned  alive  for  publishing  some  obnoxious  doctrines  on 
Che  subject  of  the  Trinity.  '  The  differences  which  arose  between  the 
followers  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  obstinacy  iiianifested  by  each  of 
the  parties  in  support  of  their  own  opinions,  and  the  virulence  with 
which  they  inveighed  against  each  other,  sadly  checked'  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation,  and  produced  a  reaction  whioh  enabled  the  court 
of  Rome  to  recover  several  countries  which  it  had  very  nearly  lost. 

Although  much  of  the  early  success  of  the'  Reformation  was  owing 
to  the.  general  progress  of  intelligence  and  scientific  research,  there 
were  many  among  the  leading  reformers  who  viewed  all  secular  learn- 
ing with  suspicion,  and  thus  enabled  their  adversaries  to  identify  their 
cause  with  ignorance  and  barbarism.  This  was  a  serious  injury  to  the 
progress  of  improvement,  for  there  were  many  like  Erasmus  who  would 
gladly  have  joined  in  overthrowing  the  monkish  corruptions  which  had 
defaced  Christianity,  but  who  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being 
subjected  to  the  bigoted  caprice  of  the  presbyteries  and  other  bodies 
which  began  to  claim  and  exercise  a  power  of  control  -over  opinion  in 
most  of  the  cities  where  the  reformed  religion  was  established. 
Whether,  the  Romish  church  would  have  displayed  a  greater  spirit  ,of 
concession,  had  the  reformers  exhibited  more  moderation  in  their  de- 
mands for  innovation,  may  be  questioned,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  papal 
party  couM  not  have  made  so  efilectual  a  struggle  as  it  maintained,  had 
it  not  taken  advantage  of  the  violence,  the  imprudence,  and  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  reformers  themselves. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  new  doctrines  was  attempted  to  be  check- 
ed by  the  diet  of  Spires  (a.  d.  1529),  where  a  decree  was  promulgated, 
forbidding  any  innovation  until  the  assembling  of  a  general  council. 
Luther's  friends  and  followers  protested  against  this  decree,  and  hence 
the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion  received  the  common  name  of 
Protestants.  Soon  afVerwar^  they  presented  a  general  confession  of 
their  faith  to  the  emperor  at  Augsburgh ;  but  unfortutiately  this  cele- 
brated document  showed  that  there  were  irreconcilable  differences  be- 
tween the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  sections  of  the  reformers. 

As  the  struggle,  once  begun,  was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy, 
it  soon'  led  to  serious  political  convulsions.  Half  of  Germany,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  and  Livonia,  adopted  the  doctrines  of 
Luther,  as  taught  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg.    England,  Scotland 
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Holland,  and  Switzerland,  embraced  the  tenets  of  Zuinglius  anc(  Cal« 
Tin  ;  while  eflbrts  to  establish  similar  principles  were  made  in  France^ 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 

The  means  taken  to  end  the  controversy  only  aggrarated  the  eviL 
It  wds  -proposed  that  the  entire  matter  of  dispute  should  be  submitted 
to  a  general  council,  but  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  basis  on 
which  it  should  be  convoked.  Afier  muqh  delay,  a  council  was  assem* 
bled  at  Trent  (a.  d.  1545),.  whose  sittings  were  continued,  with  some 
interruption,  for  several  years  i  but  when  at  the  close  (a.  d.  1563),  its 
decrees  were  published,  they  were  rejected,  not  only  by  the  protestants, 
but  by  many  catholic  princes,  especially  the  king  of  France,  as  subver-* 
sive  of  the  independence  of  national  churches,  and  destructive  of  the 
lawful  authority  of  sovereigns. 

'    SscTioif  III. — SRstory  of  the  Negotiations  and  Wars  r^ipecHng  Italy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  changes  produced  by  die 
progress  of  intelligence,  a  system  of  policy  for  regulating  the  external 
relations 'of  states  was  gradually  formed,  and  attention  began  to  be  paid 
to  what  was  called  the  Balance  of  Power ;  that  is,  the  arrangement  of 
the  European  states  in  such  a  system  that  the  weak  nnght.be  protected 
from  the  aggressions  of  the  powerful  and  the  ambitious.  This  system 
first  beg^n  in  Italy,  which  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states ; 
its  chief  members  were  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  republic  of  Venice, 
in  the  north ;  the  republic  of  Florence,  and  the  states  of  the  church,  in 
the  centre  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  south.  Encouraged  by 
the  distracted  condition  of  the  peninsula,  foreigners  were  induced  to 
attempt  its  conquest ;  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,. and  the  em- 
perors of  Germany,  made  this  country  the  battle-field  of  rival  ambition. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Anjou  from  Italy,  it  was  estab* 
lished  in  the  petty  principality  of  Provence,  where  the  graces  of  courtly 
refinement  and  light  literature  were  more  sedulously  cultivated  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe .  Rend,  the  last  monarch  of  the  line,  the 
father  of  the  heroic  English  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  had  the  prudence 
not  to  hazard  his  security  by  mingling  in  the  troubled  politics  of  France 
and  Burgundy,  but  amused  himself  and  his  subjects  by  floral  games 
and  poetic  contests,  ^  heedless  of  the  sanguinary  wars  that  convulsed  the 
surrounding  states. 

On  Rene's  ^eath  Presence  became  a  county  under  the  French  crown, 
and  was  justly  deemed  a  most  important  acquisition  (a.d.  1481).  But 
with  the  substantial  dominions  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  the  French  mon- 
archs  also  inherited  its  pretensions  to  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
Louis  XI.  was  far  too  prudent  a  monarch  to  waste  his  strength  on  the 
assertion  of  such  illusory  claims;  he  directed  his  attention  to  .a  far 
more  useful  object,  the  establishment  of  the  royal  power  over  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown,  sevei:al  of  whom  possessed  greater  real  power 
than  the  nominal  sovereign. 

Charles  YIU.  departed  from  his  father's  prudent  line  of  policy ;  in« 
stead  of  securing 'the  royal  authority  at  home,  he  directed  his^  attention 
to  foreign  conquests,  and  resolved  to  assert  his  imaginary  claiips  to  the 
throne  of  Naple^.     He  was  instigated  also  by  the  invitations  of  Ludovt 
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ico  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  and  by  some  romantic  hope  of  overthrowing 
the  Turkish  empire.  A  French  army  crossed  the  Alps  (a.  d.  1494), 
and  marched  through  the  penirsula  without  encountering  any  effective 
opposition.  Rome,  Florence,  «nd  Naples,  submitted  to  the  conqueror, 
and  Ferdinand  II.  fled  to  the  island  of  Ischia.  But  during  the  progress 
of  the  expedition,  .a  league  was  formed  for  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign- 
ers from  Italy ;  the  Venetian  republic,  was  the  moving  power  of  the 
confederacy,  in  which  the  pope  and  even  Sforza  were  associated,  while 
the  en^ror  M^iximilian,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  secretly  iayored  its 
designs.  Alarmed  by  the  coming  danger,  Charles,  leaving  half  his 
army  to  protect  his  conquests,  led  U^e  remainder -back  to  France.  He 
encountered  the  Venetians  on  his  road,  and  gained  a  complete  victory ; 
but  the  forces  he  left  in  Italy  were  compelled  to  capitulate,  and  Fer- 
dinand IL  wa»  restored  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 

Charles  VIII.  was  bent  on  vengeance,  and  the  distracted  state  of  the 
peninsula  gave  him  hope  of  success ;  but  before  he  coXild  complete  his 
arrangements  for  a  second  expedition,  he  was  snatched  aWay  by  a  sud- 
den death  (a.  d.  1498).  The  duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  XII.,  in  addition 
to  his  cousin's  claims  on  Naples,  inherited  from  his' grandmother  a  title 
to  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  Byt  the  French  monarch,  before  undertaking 
such  an  extensive  conquest,  deemed  it  necessary  to  strengthen  himself 
by  alliances  with  the  republic  of  Venice,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain.  Thus  strengthened,  he  found  litUe  difficulty 
in  overrunning  Italy ;  Milan  was  captured  (a.  p.  1499),  and  the  turbtH 
lent  Sforza,  after  vain  attempts  to  re-establish  his  power,  died  in  cap- 
tivity. Naples  was  next  attacked ;  Ferdinand  of  Spain  had  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Neapolitan  monarch  Frederick  ;  and  his  invader, 
Iiouis,  secretly  determined  to  cheat  both.  By  his  aid  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  subdued,  and  the  dupe  Frederic  imprisoned  for  life  (a.  d. 
1501)  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  conquest  completed,  than  the  Spaniard 
prepared  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  spoil.  Aided  by  the  abilities  of 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  expelling  the  French 
from  Naples ;  and  the  kingdom  was  finally  confirmed  to  him  on  his 
marriage  with  Germaine  de  Foix,  niece  of  Louis  XII.,  with  whom  the 
French  monarch  on  the  receipt  of  a  million  of  ducats,  assigned  over 
his  claims  on  Naples  as  a  dowry  (a.  d.  1505), 

Italy,  however,  was  soon  destined  to  have  its  tranquillity  disturbed 
by  the  grasping  ambition  of  Pope  Julius  IF.  Anxious  to  recover  the 
dependencies 'of  the  holy  see  wliich  had  been  seized  by  Venice,  he 
organized  a  confederacy  against  that  republic,  of  which  he  was  himself' 
the  head ;  while  Louis,  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand,  were  active  mem- 
bers (a.  D.  1509).  The  republic  would  have  been  ruined,  had  the 
union  of  the  confederates  been  sincere  and  permanent ;  but,  owing  to 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  its  enemies,  it  escaped  when  brought  to  the 
verge  of  destruction.  The  impetuous  valor  of  the  French  disconcerted 
all  the  measures  the  Venetians  had  taken  to  preserve  their  territories ; 
and  the  total  ruin  of  their  army  at  Agusulello  (a.  d.  1509),  left  them 
wholly  without  defence.  Julius  seized  all  the  towns  which  they  held 
in  the  ecclesiastical  territories  ;  Ferdinand  added  all  their  seaports  in 
Apulia  to  his  Neapolitan  dominions ;  but  at  the  momejit.when  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  republic  seemed  inevitable,  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
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Louis  and  Maximilian  dissolved  the  confederacy.     The  Venetians  ap 
peased  the  pope  and  Ferdinand,  by  large  concessions,  which  were  the 
more^  readily  accepted,  as  Julius  had  now  formed  the  design  of  expel- 
ling all  foreigners  from  Italy,  especially  the  French,  of  whose  valor  and 
ambition  he  was  justly  afraid. 

From  the  fragments  of  the  league  of  Cambray,-a  new  and  stronger 
confed^cy  was  formed  against  France,  and  Henry  VIII.,  who  had 
just  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  was  engaged  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  Louis  from  Italy,  by  an  invasion  of  his  dominionff  (a.  d.  1511). 
The  master-stroke,  however,  of  the  pope's,  policy  was  winning  over  the 
Swiss,  whose  mercenary  infantry  was  the  best  body  of  troops  then  used 
in  war.  Louis  XII.  resisted  all  the  efforts  ot"  this  formidable  conspir- 
acy wi(h  undaunted  fortitude.  Hostilities  were  carried  on  during  sev- 
eral campaigns  in  Italy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in  Picardy,  with 
alternate  success.  But  weakened  by  the  loss,  of  his  idlies,  Florence 
and  Navarre,  of  which  the  former  having  been  subjected  to  the  Medicis, 
joined  the  league  (▲.  d.  1512),  and  the  latter  was  conquered  and  annex- 
ed to  Spain,  Louis  would  probably  have  been  reduced  to  great  distress^ 
had  not  ihe  death  of  Pope  Julius  (a.  d.  1513)  come  to  his  relief.  Leo, 
of  the  princely  house  of  the  Medicis,  succeeded  to  the  papacy,  and  im- 
mediately made  peace  with  France.  Spain,  England^  and  the  empire, 
followed  this  example,  and  the  war  terminated  with  the  loss  of  every- 
^ng  which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Italy,  except  the  castle  of 
Milan  and  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  iii  that  dutchy. 

Sectioh  IV. — The  History  of  Burgundy  Under  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 

Valois, 

No  feudal  state  was  more  important  in  the  middle  ages  than  the 
dutchy  of  Burgundy,  and  its  history  is  the  best  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  political  condition  of  states,  and  the  relations  between  powerful 
princes  and  their  sovereign,  produced  by  the  institutions  of  feudalism. 
At  the  same  time,  the  history  of  Burgundy  must  in  some  degree  be 
regarded  as  an  episode  in  the  general  annals  of  Europe,  for  though  it9 
existence  w%is  brilliant,  it  left  no  permanent  trace  behind,  save  the  re- 
sentment between  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria,  arising  from  the 
division  of  its  spoils. 

The  dutchy  of  Burgundy  lapsed  to  th^  crown  of  France  soon  afler 
the  liberation  of  King  John  from  the  captivity  in  which  he  had  been 
detained  by  the  English  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  He  resolved  to 
bestow  this  rich  inheritance  upon  his  third  son,  Philip,  aumamed  the 
Hardy,  who  had  fought  gallantly  by  his  side  in  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Poictiers,  though  duly  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  who  when  John  was 
taken  prisoner  had  accompanied  him  to  England  to  share  his  captivity. 
John's  bequest  wfis  honorably  executed  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Charles  V.  of  France ;  be  gave  to  Philip  the  investiture  of  the  dutchy 
with  all  legal  forms,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  1364,  the  new  duke  entered 
upon  his  inheritance  ;  he  soon  afterward  married  the  only  daughter  of 
the  count  of  Flanders,  and  thus  became  involved  in  the  wars  which  that 
nobleman  -waged  against  the  insurgent  citizens  of  Ghent,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  actively  assisted  his  brother  against  the  English. 

After  a  long  war,  in  which  the  burgesses  of  the  free  cities  of  Flan* 
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ders  sustained  with  grea^  bravery  tbeir  municipal  iVanchises  against  the 
feudal  chivalry  of  their  count  and  hi^  allies,  the  insurgente  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  at  Rosebecq^,  in  which  their  gallant  leader,  the  younger 
Artavelde,  was  slain.  Philip  took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  the  count  of  Flanders  and  the  revolted  cities,  which  was 
finally  concluded  on  very  equitable  conditions.  Whep  tranquillity  was 
restored,  the  duke  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  affairs  of  France, 
and  during  the  reign  of  his  unfortunate  nephew,  Charles  VI.,  tooli  a 
principal  share  in  th^  government  of  that  kingdonn.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  king  of  Hungary  to  announce 
that  the  Turks  not  only  menaced  his  territories  with  ruin,  but.  avowed 
their  determination  to  subdue  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Sultan  Ba- 
yezid  openly  vaunted  that  his  cavalry  should  trample  on  ih6  cross  in 
every  Eturepean  city,  and  that  he  would  hiniself  feed  bis  horses  on  the 
^tar  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  . 

Duke  Philip 'eagerly  secpndedthe  solicitations  of  the  Hungarian  am- 
bassadors :  under  his  auspices  a  crusade  was  proclaimed ;  the  great 
body  of  French  chivalry  and  all  the  young  nobility  embraced  the  proj- 
ect with  the  greatest  ardor,  and  the  young  count  de  Nevers,  heir  of 
Burgundy,  was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition  (1396). 

Sigismuud  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Hungary,  was  far irom  being' grat- 
ified by  the  ^rival  of  such  auxiliaries.  Bayezid,  engaged  in  suppres- 
sing some  petty  insurrections  in  his  Asiatic  dominions,  had  concluded 
a  truce  with  the  Hungarians,  and  the  prudent  king  was  far  from  being 
disposed  to  revive  a  war  with  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  His  remon- 
strances were  wdsted  on  the  proud  chivalry  of  France  ;  the  count  de 
Nevers  at  once  crossed  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  after  capturing  some 
places  of  minor  importance,  laid  siege  to  Nicopolis.  In  the  hurry  of 
their  advance  the  French  had  left  their  battering  ahillery  behind ;  they 
were  therefore  compelled  to  blockade  the  place  in  the  hope  of  reducing 
it  by  famine. 

So  little  vigilance  was  exhibited  by  the  Christians,  that  the  garrison 
of  Nicopolis  had  intelligence  of  the  near  approach  of  Bayezid  before 
the  Christians  knew  that  he  had  commenced  his  march,  The  news 
that  the  sultan  was  close  at  hand  filled  their  camp  with  confusion  ;  the 
siege  of  Nicopolis  was  precipitately  raised,  and  in  the  first  alarm  the 
knights  massacred  all  their  prisoners,  forgetting  that  the  chances  of  war 
might  expose  them  to  a  terrible  retribution.  They,  however,  were  all 
eager  to  come  to  an  immediate  engagement;  the  Hungarians  vainly 
advised  them  not  to  hazard  a  battle  until  they  had  ascertained  the^  num- 
ber of  the  Turks,  and  the  tactics  which  the  sultan  intended  to  employ. 
Some  of  the  more  aged  an(l  experienced  warriors  seconded  this  advice, 
but  they  were  overborne  by  the  clamors  of  the  young  knights,  whose 
ardor  was  far  too  great  to  be  moderated  by  prudence. 

Bayezid  had  arranged  his  troops  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  the 
convex  side  turned  toward  the  enemy :  he  expected,  thus^  induce  the 
Christians  to  attack'  his  centre,  by  gradually  withdrawing  which  he 
might  reverse  the  form  of  his  Une,  and  thus  getting  his  enemies  into 
the  concavity  of  the  crescent,  avail  himself  of  his  vast  superiority  of 
numbers  to  ovei  whelm  them  on  both  fianks.  The  Christians  fell  into 
the  snare^  and  were  surrounded.     The  Hungarian  infantry,  left  exposed 
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by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  French  knights,  was  broken  hj  a  charge 
of  a  select  body  of  the  Turkish  cavalry ;  Sigismund  and  the  grand  mas- 
ter of  Rhodes  escaped  in  a  small  boat,  leaving  their  allies  to  their  fate ; 
the  palatine  of  Hungary  alone  remained:with  a  small  body  of  his  coun- 
tr3rmen  to  rescue  the  French  from  the  consequtoces  of  their  rashness, 

Friends  and  foes. have  equ^y  celebrated  the  desperate  valor  of  the 
French  knights  on  this  fatal  day.  The  Turks  at  first  gave  no  quarter : 
it  was  late  in  the  day  before  Bayezid  commanded  them  to  make  pris" 
oners,  and,  even  then  he  was  induced  to  do  so  by  no  feelings  of  mercy, 
but  by  his  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the  fate  of  the 
Turks  who  had  been  slaughtered  in  the  campbefore  Nicopolis. 

Bayezid  recognised  JSir  James  de  Helly  (one  of  the  prisoners)  as  one 
of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  and  ordered  hini  to-be  <set  at  liberty  by 
his  captors.  -  He  then  commanded  him  to  point  out  who  were  the 
greatest  lords  among  the  Christian  captives,  that  they  might  be  spared 
for  the  sake  of  their  riansoms.  The  count  de  Nevers  and  several  other 
princes  were  pointed  out  to  the  sultan  as  **of  the  noblest  blood  in 
France,  nearly  related  te  the  king,  and  wilHng  to  pay  for  their  liberty  a 
great  sum-  of  money."  The  sultan  said,  '*  Let  these  alone  be  spared, 
and  all  the  other  prisoners  put  to  death,  to  free  the  country  from  them, 
and  that  others  may  take  example  from  their  fate." 

Heavy  tlixes  werd  laid  on  the  states  of  Burgundy  to  raise  the  enor- 
mous sum  which  the  sultan  demanded  as  a  ransom  for  the  heir  of  the 
dutchy .  To  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  transacti<xi,  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary refused  to  allow- such  rich,  treasures  to  pass  through  his  dominions 
foi;the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  enemies.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
bpse  of  several  monihs  that  a  Genoese  merchant,  named  Pellegrini,  in 
the  island  of  Chios,  undertook  to  arrange  the  terms  of  ransom ;  and  the 
sultan  more  readily  accepted  the  security  of  a  commercial  house,  which 
could  only  exist  by  credit,  than  the  plighted  oaths  of  kings  and  princes, 
which  he  knew  were  too  often  most  flagrantly  and  shamelessly  violated. 

While  the  count  de  Nevers  was  thus  engaged  in  the  east,  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  count  of  Ostrevant,  aided  by  his  father,  Albert,  duke  of  Ba- 
yaria,  was  carrying  on  a  war  scarcely  less  destructive  against  the  Fris- 
ons.  These  barbarous  tribes  sent  out  piratical  expeditions,  which  rav- 
aged the  coasts  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  sometimes  of  France;  the 
naval  forces  maintained  to  keep  them  in  check  were  found  very,  expen- 
sive, and  not  always  efficacious,  so  that  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders 
supplicated  their  princes  to  attack  the  Frisonsin  their  native  fastnesses. 
An  immense  armament  was  prepared  for  this  hazardous  enterprise  ( 
auxiliaries  were  obtained  from  England,  France,  and  western  Germa- 
ny, while  crowds  of  Hollanders  and  Flemings  hastened  to  volunteer 
their  services  against  enemies  who  had  been  their  constant  plague. 

In  about  ^ve  weeks  after  the  lanjding,  winter  set  in  with  unusual  se« 
verity,, and  at  an  earlier  period  than  had  been  known  for  many  years 
before^i  The  duke  was  forced  to  evacuate  the^ountry  and  disband  his 
army  ;  but  about  three  years  after  he  took  advantage  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions among  the  Fiisons  to  reduce  the  entire  country  to  obedience. 

.The  administration  of  the  government  of  France  by  Philip,. duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  on  the  whole  advantageous  to  the  nation.  It  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  prudence  that  the  insanity  of  Charles  YI.  did  i^ot  produce 
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the  calamities  of  civil  war.  He  had,  however,  one  great  faub  ;  his  ex* 
penditure,  both  public  and  private,  was  most'  extravagant,  and  at  his 
death  his  soiis  were  forced  to  sell  his  plate  in  order  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  fmieral.  lie  died  of  fever  (April  27th,  1404),  generally 
regretted,  for  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  commotions  that  would 
ensue  when  the  conduct  of  the  state,  which  had  taxed  his  talents  and 
energies  to  the  utmost,  should  be  intrusted  to  a  feebler  hand. 

Section  V. — Tfu  History  of  Burgundy  (continued). 

John  the  Fearless  succeeded  Philip  the  Hardy,  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  take  measure  for  procuring  to  hiniself  the  same  influence  -in  the 
government  of  France,  which  his  father  had  possessed ;  he  was  opposed 
by  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  justly  dreaded  his  ambition. 
In  the  fury  of  civil  contest  he  hired  assassins  to  murder  the  duke  of 
Orleans;  and  this  atrocious  crime  was  perpetrated  in  the  very  midst 
of  Paris.  Such,  however,  were  the  power  of  the  duke  and  the  apathy 
of  the  times,  that  he  would  probably  have  obtained  a  justification  of  his 
conduct  from  the  court,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  retire  to  his  territo- 
ries to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens  of  Liege ;  the  partisans  of 
Orleans  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  raise  a  cr}*  for  justice,  and 
being  joined  by  all  the  enemies  of  Burgundy,  they  soon  formed  a  very 
powerful  faction. 

The  general  belief  that  the  duke  had  committed  treason  against  the 
state,  enabled  the  faction  of  Orleans  to  persuade  the  dauphin  that  his 
death  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  join  in  a 
perfidious  plot  for  his  assassination.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  invite 
John  the  Fearless  to  an  interview  with  the  dauphin  on  the  bridge  of 
Montereau,  in  order  that  they  might  in  common  concert  measures  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  He  went  to  the  appointed  rendezvous 
with  a  very  scanty  tiUin,  armed  only  with  such  weapons  as  gentlemen 
of  the  period  usually  wore  on  visits  of  ceremony.  So  soon  as  he  came 
into  the  dauphin's  presence,  he  took  off  his  velvet  cap,  and  bent  his 
knee  in  token  of  homage  ;  but  before  he  could  rise,  he  was  struck  down 
by  the  axes  and  swords  of  the  ro3ral  guards,  and  butchered  with  such 
of  his  train  as  had  entered  the  saloon  (a.  d.  1419).  The  murder  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  almost  the  only  stain  upon  the  memory  of 
John  the  Fearless ;  his  Flemish,  subjects,  whose  fVanchises  he  had 
protected,  and  whose  trade  he  had  fostered,  were  most  grieved  for  his 
loss ;  but  they  respected  his  memory  most  for  his  having  intrusted  the 
education  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  magistrates  of  the  fVee  cities,  and  in 
fact  the  young  prince  had  been  educated  as  a  Fleming  rather  than  as  a 
BurguhdUan. 

Philip  the  Good,  immediately  after  Jiis  accession,  prepared  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  father;  his  Flemish  education  had 
prevented  him  from  having  any  very  strong  sense  of  the  feudal  obliga- 
tions which  bound  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  to  the  crown  of  France,  he 
therefiore  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land, and  recognised  him  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of  France, 
on  condition  that  Charles  VI.  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  regal  dig- 
nity during  the  remainder  of  lus  unhappy  existence. 
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Thd  war  between  the  English  and  French  now  became  identified 
with  the  struggle  between  the  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs,  as  the  fa- 
vorers of  Orleans  were  called ;  the  virulence  of  private  animosities 
was  thus  added  to  the  horrors  of  open  war,  and  the  atrocities  committed 
on  both  sides  were  shocking  to  human  nature. 

The  death  of  Heniy  V.  of  England,  followed  speedily  by  that  of 
Charles  VL  of  France,  produced  a  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
war.  Heniy  VL,  who  was  proclaimed  king  of  "England  and  France, 
was  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  while  the  dauphin  was  in  the  very  prime 
of  life,  surrounded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  French  nobility,  and 
warmly  supported  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Though  severely  defeat- 
ed, ahd  apparently  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  his  chief  city 
Orleans  was  besieged,  a  deliverer  suddenly  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Joan. of  Arc^  the  tide  of  prosperity  which  had  hitherto  flowed  in  favor 
of  the  English,  suddenly  turned,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  opened 
negotiations  with  the  dauphin.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Philip  insti- 
tuted the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  Isabella  of  Portugal  (a.  d.  1430),  an  order  of  knighthood  which 
soon  became  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe.  Soon  after  his  marriage, 
the  aliena^on  of  the  duke  from  the  English  interest  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  finally,  under  the  auspices  of  the  pope,  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Charles  VII.,  whom  he  consented  to  recognise  as  legitimate 
sovereign  of  France. 

Having  disengaged  himself  from  the  French  wars,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions  in  the  Low 
Countries.  His  brilliant  court  realized  the  visions  of  chivalry;  the 
jousts  and  tournaments  given  under  his  sanction  surpassed-  in  magnifi- 
cence any  that  had  yet  been  witnessed  in  Europe  ;  the  wealth  of  the 
commercial  cities  in  Flanders  was  freely  poured  forth  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses, and  noble  knights  from  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  the  court 
of  Burgundy  to  prove  their  valor  in  the  lists.  Philip  encouraged  this 
taste  for  display  among  his  subjects  from  political  motives ;  he  found 
that  luxury  diverted  the  attention  of  the  turbulent  municipalities  and 
their  magistrates  from  aflairs.  of  state,  and  suspended,  if  it  did  not  erad- 
icate, the  ancient  jealousies  between  commercial  freedom  and  feudalism. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Swiss  can- 
tons had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria ;  the  free  states  had  become  jealous  of  each  other,  some  leagued 
with  their  ancient  enemies,  others  sought  alliances  with  the  petty  prin- 
ces of  Germany,  and  the  feudal  powers,  to  whom  the  example  of  Swiss 
independence  seemed  fraught  with  dangerous  consequences,  belieVed 
^t  an  opportunity  was  oflered  for  reducing  the  mountaineers  to  their 
former  bondage.  A  league  for  the  purpose  was  formed  by  the  poten- 
tates of  western  Germany  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  emperor, 
and  application  was  made  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  assistance.  He 
received  the  proposal  very  coolly,  upon  which  the  imperialists  sought 
the  aid  of  the  king  of  France,  who  was  very  anxious,  now  that  the 
wars  were  over,  to  get  rid  of  the  Armagnaes,  and  other  companies  of 
soldiers,  who  lived  at  free  quarters  on  the  peasantry,  and  prevented  the 
country  from  enjoying  the  blessings  of  tranquillity.  An  immense  army 
was  soon  raised  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  dauphin. 
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On  flio  morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  1444,  Si/^itzers  and  French- 
men met  for  the  first  time  in  mortaL  combat.  The  advanced  guard  of 
the  French,  whi<!h  alone  Was  ten  times  mord  numerous  than  the  entire 
Swi^sarmy,  occupied  the  heights  on  the  right  bank  of' the  river  Pirse, 
while  the  main  body  remained  on  the  left  bank,  urging  forward  the 
siege  of  Basle.  The  Swiss  were  routed,  but  the  dauphin's  victory  was 
obtained  with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers.,  The 
French  were  not  willing  to  fight  a  second  battle  with  such  fearless  war- 
jiora ;  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Germans,  the  dauphin  re- 
solved to  act  the  part  of  mediator,  and .  a  peace  was  con^cluded  under 
his  auspices,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  Swiss  cantons  were  formally 
recognised.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  took  no  share  in  this  war ;  he 
was  too  deeply  engaged  by  the  troubles  of  Flanders,  where  a  formida* 
ble  revolt  had  been  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Ghent.  After  a  sanguin- 
ary struggle,  ^e  insurgent  Flemings  were  subdued,  and  Ghent  was  de- 
prived of  most  of  its  municipal  privileges.  '  > 

The  dauphin  of  France,  afterward  Louis,  XL,  having  provoked  his 
father  to  war,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  estates  and  seek  shelter  with 
the  duke  of  Burgimdy,  who  was  at  the  time  rendered  uneasy  by  the 
turbulent  disposition  of  his  own  son,  the  count  of  Charolais,  subse- 
quently known  in  history  as  Charles  the  Bold.  These  family  disturb- 
ances embroiled  the  courts  of  France  and  Burgundy  for  several  years; 
but  at  length  the  death  of  Charles  YIL-  rendered  the  dauphin  knig  of 
France  ;  the  duke  escorted  him  safely  to  his  dominions,  rendered  him 
homage  as  his  sovereign,  and  assisted  in  the  ceremonies  of  his  corona- 
tion. Louis' was  far  from  being  grateful  for  these  benefits.;  he  formed 
several  plots  to. seize  the  person  of  the  count  of  .Charolais,  foreseeing 
that  he  would  become  his  most  formidable  rivat,  and  he  broke  all  the 
engagements  he  had  made  to  restore  the  towns  which  had  at  various 
time9  been  wrested  from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  by  the  monarchs  of 
Frsmce.  The  count  of'  Charolais  was  not  disposed  to  endure  these 
wrongs  with  patience  ;  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  he  support- 
ed the  nobles  of  France  in  their  revolts  against  their  sovereign,  and  had 
just  organized  a  formidable  league  against  Louis,  when  the  death  of 
Duke  I%ilip  compelled  him  to  adjourn  his  warlike  designs,  until  he  had 
secured  to  himself  his  inheritance  of  the  dutehy  of  Burgundy.  . 
.  Few  sovereigns  were  more  generally  and  justly  lamented  than  Philip 
the  Good ;  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  reign.  Burgundy  was  the  most 
wealthy,  prosperous,  and  tranquil  of  all  the  states  of  Europe  ;  and  had 
he  pleased  to  assert  his  independence,  he  might  have  become  a  more 
powerful  sovereign  than  the  king  of  France  himself.  The  general 
srief  for  his  loss  was  increased  by  the  dread  which  the  character  of 
his  successor  inspired ;  the  rashness,  the  pride,  the  obstinacy,  and  the 
cruelty  of  Charles  the  Bold  had  stained  his  entire  career  as  count  of 
Charolais ;  his  siibjeets  and  his  neighbors  were  equally  filled  with 
alarm,  lest  the  same  qualities  should  be  still  more  signally  manifested 
in  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Section  VI. — The  History  of  Burgundy  (concluded). 

Immediately  on  the   installation  of  Charles  the  Bold,  as  du&e  ci 
Burgundy,  an  insurrection  was  organized  in  Ghent.    The  duke  was 
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forced  to  yield  to  the  popular  demands,  but  in  doing  so,  he  made  a  se* 
cret  row  that  h^  would  exact  deadly  vengeance  for  the  insult  which 
had  been  offered  to  his  authority.  His  indignation  was  increased  by 
similar  ^revolts  in  the  cities  of  brabant  and  in  Liege,  which  he  justly 
attributed  to  the  example  of  Ghent,  aided  by  the  secret  intrigues  of 
French  emissaries. 

The  troubles  of  Brabant  were  easily  quieted ;  but  the  citizens  of 
Liege,  relying  on  the  indistinct  promises  of  aid  made  by  the  king  of 
France,  not  only  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  but  committed  such 
atrocious  crimes,  that  Charles  determined  to  destroy  the  city.  With 
some  difficulty  his  councillors  dissuaded  him  from  executing  his  design. 
In  revenge  for  the  incentives  to  rebellion  which  the  king  of  France 
was  more  Sian  suspected  of  having  supplied  to  the  people  of  Liege, 
Charles  entered  into  a  close  league  with  the  discontented  French  prin- 
ces who  had  taken  up  arms  against  Louis  XL,  while  that  monarch  re- 
newed  his  intrigues  with  the  discontented  burgesses  in  all  the  oitiea 
subject  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Louis  was,  however,  far  the  more 
successful  in  this  species  of  unavo wed  warfare;  cold,  cautious,  and 
cunning,  he  was  able  to  conduct  complicated  intrigues,  and  to  await  their 
success  with  patience,  white  the  violent  temper  of  Charles  frequently 
led  him  to  frustrate  the  plans  on  which  he  had  bestowed  the  most  care 
and  attention.  In  one  memorable  instance,  the  reliance  of  Louis  on 
his  own  craft  had  nearly  proved  his  destruction  ;  finding  that  his  envoys 
did  not  produce  the  effect  he  desired  on  the  mind  of  his  rival,  he  re- 
solved to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview,  and  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  court  in  Peronne,  escorted 
by  a  feeble  company  of  his  personal  retainers.  The  interview  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  duke  was  far  from  satisfactory ;  their  mutual 
jealousies  soon  began  to  threaten  a  rupture,. when  the  intelligence  df  a 
new  revolt  in  Liege,  and  the  massacre  of  all  the  partisans  of  Burgundy 
in  that  city,  including  the -prince-bishop,  so  roused  the  fury  of  Charles, 
that  he  made  his  sovereign  a  prisoner,  and  would  probably  l^ave  pro- 
ceeded to  further  extremities,  but  for  the  interference  of  his  council. 

Louis,  taken  in  his  own  toils,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  of 
peace  dictated  by  Charles ;  the  most  mortifying  condition  of  his  libera- 
tion was  that  he  should  lead  an  army  against  die  insurgent  citizens  of 
Liege,  and  thus  aid  his  vassal  in  suppressing  a  revolt  which  he  had 
himself  secretly  instigated.  The  ducsd  and  royal  armies  were  soon 
assembled,  and  they  marched  together  against  the  devoted  citizens  of 
Liege,  who  had  never  imagined  the  possibility  of  such  a  combination. 
They  did.  not  however  despair,  but  defended  themselves  with  great 
courage,  until  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Burgundians  had  forced  its  way 
through  the  breaches  of  the  wails,  and  made  a  lodgement  in  the  princi- 
pal street;  All  resistance  was  then  at  an  end;  the  city  became  the 
prey  of  the1)arbarous  soldiers ;  it  was  cruelly  pillaged  for  several  days, 
and  those  citizens  wha  escaped  the  swprd  either  perished  of  hunger 
as  they  wandered  through  the  woods  and  fields,  or  were  delivered  over 
to  the  executioner.  After  this  scene  of  massacre  had  lasted  eight  days, 
Charles  left  the  city,  afler  having  given  orders  that  every  edifice  in 
Liege  should  be  destroyed,  except  the  churches,  and  the  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  clergy.    As  Liege  was  an  episcopal  city,  the  clergy  pos- 
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•MSed  or  claimed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  it, 'and  the  exception 
made  in  their  favor  saved  it  from  ruin. 

Louis  never  forgave  the  indignities  which  he  had  endured  at  Pe- 
ronne,  and  in  his  forced  march  to  Liege ;  without  openly  declaring  war 
against  Burgundy,  he  secretly  raised  up  enemies  against  the  duke  in 
every  quarter,  and  Charles,  by  the  violence  of  his  passions,  constantly 
exposed  himself  at  disadvantage  to  ^e  machinations  of  his  rival.  Ren- 
dered insolent  by  continued  prosperity,  he  alienated  from  him  the  brave 
ehivalry  of  Burgundy,  by-bestowing  all  his  confidence  on  a  foreign  fa* 
rorite,  the  count  of  Campo-Basso,  who.  flattered  his  vanity  by  an  ab« 
solute  submissibn  to  his  caprices.  Louis  had  the  good  fortune  to  win 
the  friendship  of  the  Sv^iss,  whom  his  rival  had  changed  from  friends 
into  foes  by  the  mdst  wanton  violation  of  treaties ;  and  Charles,  to 
whom  the  very  name  of  freedom  was  odious,  on  account  of  the  revolts 
of  Ghent  and  Liege,  resolved  to  bring  the  independent  mountaineers 
once  more  under  the  yoke  of  feudail  bondage. 

Rarely  had  Europe  seen  so  splendid  an  army  as  that  which  Charles 
led  to  the  invasion  of  Switzerland  ;  if  consisted  of  thirty-six  thousitnd 
soldiers,  long  inured  to  military  exercises,  accompanied  by  the  most 
formidable  train  of  artiller)''  that  had  ever  yet  been  brought  into  the 
field.  .  The  duke  advanced  to  besiege  Granson ;  it  was  bravely  de* 
fended,  but  the  walls  r  soon  began  to  crumble  under  the  heavy  fire  of 
the  Burgundian  artillery,  and  several  df  the  citizens,  seduced  by  prom- 
ises and  bribes,  clamored  for  a  capitulation.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
governor  and  the  best  soldiers  of  tho  garrison  should  present  themselves 
before  Charles  and  demand  to  be  admitted  to  mercy,  as  his  emissaries 
had  promised.  The  moment,  however,  that  they  appeared,  Charles 
ordered  them  to  be  seized ;  the  governor  and  his  officers  to  be  hanged, 
and  ail  the  rest  to  be  hurled  as  they  were,  bound  hand  and  footj  into 
the. lake.  About  two  hundred  Swiss  were  thos  treacherously  mas- 
sacred. 

Intelligence  of  this  event  spread  rkj^idly  through  the  cantons ;  on 
every  side  the  bold  mountaineers  flew  to  arms,  while  the  duke,  having 
formed  an  entrenched  camp  at  Granson,  advanced  with  a  strong  de- 
tachment toward  Neufchatel.  Pride  hiaid  rendered  him  so  regardless 
of  ordinary  precautions  that  he  came  unexpectedly  in  presence  of 
the  mun  body  of  the  Swiss  in  the  mountain  defiles,  when  with  his 
usual  impetuosity  he  gave  the  signal  to  engage.  The  Swiss  pikemen 
formed  in  close  line,  drove  back  the  Burgundian  cavalry,  and  steadily 
advancing  in  close  order  forced  the  squadrons  of  horse  before  th^m, 
destro3ring  some  of  the  bravest  knights  of  the  enemy  as  they  got  en^ 
tangled  in  the  press.  Every  effort  which  the  duke  made  to  extricate 
Us  gallant  chivalry  only  added  to  the  confusion,  and  while  he  vainly 
strove  to  form  his  lines,  fresh  troops  appeared  upon  the  heights  on  his 
left  flank,  ntising  the  war-cry  of  '*  Granson !  Granson  I**  to  show  that 
they  canle  to  revenge  the  mtosatcre  of  their  brethren.  Soon  afVer  the 
horns  of  TJri  and  Unterwalden  were  heard  in  the  distance  ;  they  were 
two  enormous  horns,  which  according  to  tradition  had  beep  bestowed 
upon  these  cantons  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne ;  their  sound  had  odea 
filled  invaders  with  dread  during  the  old  ii^ars  of  Austria,  and  appeared 
en  the  present  occasioa  scarcely  less  ominous  to  the  Biirgundii 
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The  retreat  of  the  advanced  guard  of  Charles  became  erery  moment 
more  disorderly,  it  was  at  length  converted  into  a  precipitate  flight,  and 
the  fugitives  on  reaching  the  entrenched  camp,  filled  it  with  the  same 
terror  and  confusion  by  which  th^y  were  possessed  themsMves.  In 
vain  did  Charles  attempt  to  remedy  the  disorder ;  his  artillerymen  after 
a  feeble  and  ineffectual  fire  abandoned  their  guns ;  his  Italian  auxiliaries 
fled  without  striking  a  blow,  dnd  at  length,  being  left  almost  alone,  he 
quitted  his  camp  witLa  few  attendants,  leaving  to  the  Swiss  the  richest 
booty  that  had  been  gained  in  war  for  several  centuries.  Among  the 
spoils  thus  abandoned  were  three  celebrated  diamonds,  of  which  one 
now  adorns  the  tiara  of  the  pope,  a  second  is  reckoned  among  the  most 
splendid  treasures  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  third,  usually 
called  the  Souci  diamond,  was  long  the  richest  brilliant  in  the  c^own 
of  France. 

Grief  and  rage  for  his  defeat  reduced  Charles  to  a  state  bordering 
on  insanity.  It  was  not  until  afler  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  that  he 
began  to  take  active  measures  for  repairing  his  losses,  and  preventing 
the  king  of  France  from  profiting  by  his  reverses.  All  the  wealth 
which  he  h^  hoarded  diiring  his  reign ;  all  the  treasures  which  he 
could  procure  from  the  wealthy  conunerci^  cities  in  Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant, were  freely  poured  forth  to  recruit  his  army ;  the  bells  of  ^e 
churches  were  melted  down  and  cast  into  cannon  to  repair  the  loss  of 
his  artillery  at  Granson;  he  hired  auxiliaries  from  France,  from  Italy, 
and  from  England.  On  the  other  hand  the  Swiss  employed  themselves 
in  fortifying- Morat,  which  they  regarded  as  the  key  of  Berne,  and  sent 
pressing  messages^  to  their  confederates  to  hasten  the  arrivfd  of  their 
respective  contingents. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1476,  Charles  quitted  his  camp  at  Lausaune  to 
commence  the  siege  of  Morat ;  rarely  has  a  place  been  more  vigorously 
assailed  or  more  obstinately  defended ;  the  walls  were  breached  in 
several  places,  but  every  assault  of  the  Burgundians  was  repulsed,  and 
the  duke  himself  was  twice  driven  back  from  the  ruined  ramparts. 
This  marvellous  resistance  gave  the  Swiss  time  to  assemble  their  ar* 
mieSy  but  Morat  was  on  the  point  of  falling  when  they  advanced  to  its 
relief.  Several  of  his  officers  advised  Charles  to  raise  the  siege  on  the 
approach  "^Of  the  Swiss,  and  retire  to  ground  more  favorable  for  a  field 
of  battle ;  but  he  was  as  obstinately  deaf  to  good  counsel  as  he  had  been 
at  Oranson,  and  his  passions  had  produced  a  kind  of  fever  which  ren- 
dered him  so  irritable  that  his  dearest'  friends  were  afraid  to  approach 
him.  The  Swiss  formed  their  line  of  battle  under  the  shelter  of  a  line 
of  hills  covered  with  trees,  which  efilectually  concealed  their  move- 
ments from  their  enemies;  Charles  advanced  to  dislodge  them  from 
this  position  in  a  tempest  of  rain  which  injured  his  powder  and  relaxed 
the  bowstrings  of  his  archers.  Thb  Burgundians,  finding  that  they 
•ould  not  get  through  the  wood,  nor  entice  the-  Swiss  from  their  lines, 
began  to  retire  toward  their  camp,  drenched  with  rain  and  exhausted 
by  their  useless  march.  The  Swiss  general,  Hans  de  Hallwyll,  who 
had  already  earned  high  fame  in'  the  wars  of  Hungary,  gave  the  signal 
of  pursuit ;  Ren^,  the  young  duke  of  Jjorraine,  whom  Charles  had 
•tripped  of  his  paternal  dominions,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  confederates,  and  the  Burgundians  were  attacked  in  their  in- 
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trenched  camp.  Charles  could  scarcely  he  persuaded  that  the  Swiss 
would  have  hazarded  so  perilous  an  attempt ;  he  hastened  to  bring  up 
his  men  at  arms  to  the  place  where  the  chief  assault  was  made,  and  at 
the  same  time  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  his  batteries  on  the  advancing 
columns.  His  best  artillerymen  however  had  fallen  at  Granson ;  his 
cannon  being  ill-served  did  but  little  execution,  while  HaUwyll  tinder 
cover  of  the  smoke  led  a  body  of  troops  along  the  Burgundian  lines 
and  suddenly  falling  oa  their  exposed,  flank,  forced  his  way  into  the 
midst  of  the  camp  before  the  manoeuvre  was  discovered.  On  the  other 
extreme  the  Burgundians  were  equally  surprised  by  an  unexpected 
sally  from  the  garrison  of  Morat ;  they  fell  into  remediless  confusion, 
the  battle  was  no  longer  a  fight  but  a  carnage,  for  the  Swiss  sternly 
refused  quarter,  so  that  '*  cruel  as  at  Morat,"  long  continued  to  be  a 
proverb  in  their  mountains. 

The  states  of  Burgundy,  Flanders,  and  Br&bant,  refused  to  grant  the 
duke  the  enormous  .sums  which  he  demanded  to  raise  a  third  army, 
and  while  he  was  engaged  in  threatening  them  with  his  wrath,  and 
collecting  as  many,  soldiers  as  he  could  procure  from  his  own  resour- 
ces, he  learned  that  Lorraine  was  nearly  recovered  by  its  young  duke 
Rend,  who,  after  making  himself  master  of  several  towns,  with  little  or 
no  opposition,  hdd  laid  siege  to  Nancy.  The  city  was  taken  before 
Charles  was  ready  to  march,  and  Rend  having  secured  it  wkh  a  faith- 
ful garrison,  proceeded  to  the  Swiss  cantons  to  solicit  aid  against  their 
common  enemy.  Sieges  were  always  unfavorable  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  he  was  unable  to  reduce  N.ancy,  but  he  obstinately  persisted 
in  remaining  before  the  walls,  while  his  army  sufifered  severely  from 
an  inclement  winter  and  the  increasing  want  of  pay  and  provisions. 
In  fact  the  unfortunate  duke  was  now  sold  to  his  enemies  by  his  favor- 
ite Campo-Basso,  and  his  rash  cruelty  had  led  him  to  precipitate  the 
execution  of  the  chief  agent  of  the  plot,  whom  he  had  by  chance  made 
prisoner. 

On  the  4th' of  January,  1477,  Rend  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  the 
Swiss  confederates,  was  seen  from  the  Burgundian  camp  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  Nancy.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  battle  the  desertion 
of  the  traitor  Campo-Basso  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,^but  the  brave 
chivalry  of  Burgundy  in  this,  the  last  of  their  fields,  maintained  a  des- 
perate resistance  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat. ..  The  fate  of  the 
duke  of.  Burgundy  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain,  but  after  a  tedious 
search  his*  body  was  found  covered  with  wounds,  some  of  which  ba4 
every  appearance  of  being  inflicted  by,' assassins.  Rend  paid  every 
possible  respect  to  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  and  he  lib* 
eyrated  all  .his  Burgundian  prisoners  that  they  might  attend  the  funeral. 

The  history,  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  daughter  and  successor  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  must  be  related  briefly'.  No  sopner  was  the  news  of 
her  father's  death  known,  than  tlie  king  of  France  prepiared  to  seize  on 
her  dondnion^  in  Burgundy,  and  the  Flemings  rose  in  insurrection  against 
her  authority.  Louis  at  first  was  disposed  to  force  her  to  marry  the 
dauphin,  and. thus  reunite  Burgundy  to  France,  but  the  tortuous  course 
of  policy  which  he  pursued  defeated  his  obiect.  The  Flemings  discov- 
red  the  intrigue  ;  ihey  seized  on  the  favonte  oounselloTB  of  the  unhap* 
ly  princess,  and  beheaded  them  before  her  eyes  in  the  market-place  of 
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Ghent.  Mary  was  subsequently  married  to  Duke  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria, but  he  only  obtained  possession  of  her  dominions  in  the  Nether*' 
lands ;  Burgundy  was  conquered  by  the  French,  and  Maximilian  had 
neither  the  energy  nor  the  wisdom  to  recover  it  from  Xiouis*  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  bitter  hostility  between/ the  sovereigns  of  France -and 
Austria,  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  kept  the  continent  of  Europe 
in  almost  perpsetual  war. 

•  . 
SxcTioif  VII The  Age  of  Charles  K 

The  political  idea  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power,  which  was  first 
formed  in  Italy,  beg^  to  spread  north  of  the  Alps,  in  consequence  of 
the  rapid  and  overwhelming  increase  of  the  Austrian  power.  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  married  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy 
(a.  d.  1477),.as  has  been  already  related,  and  in  her  right  obtained  pos* 
session  of  the  fertile  and  wealthy  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  His 
son,  Philip  the  Fair,  was  united  to  Joanna,  infanta  of  Spain,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whose  union  had -joined  the  kingdoms  of 
Aragon  and  Castile.  The  fruit  of  Philip's  marriage  with  Joanna  was 
two  sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand  ;  and  the  elder  of  these,  -at  Che  age  of 
sixteen,  inherited  the  crown  Of  Spain  and  its  colonies,  in  addition  to  his 
paternal  dominions  in  the  Netherlands  (a.  d.  1516).  The  death  of  his 
grandfather  Maximilian  transmitted  to  him  the  Austrian  territories,  and 
the  other  domains  of  the  house  of  Hc4>sburgh,  and  the  electors  chose  him 
to  fill  the  vacant  throne  of  the  empire.  Thus  Charles,  the  first  of  Spain, 
and  the  fifth  of  the  empire,  possessed  greater  power  Uian  any  sovereign 
that  had  flourished  in  Furope  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he  resigned  his  hereditary  dopunions  in  Germany 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  afterward  succeeded  him  in  the  empire, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  second  Austrian  line  of  emperors,  which 
ended  with  Charles  YI.  (a.  d.  1740).  From  the  emperor  Charles  de- 
scended the  Austrian  family  of  Spanish  kings,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  (a.  d.  1700). 

These  two  branches  of  the  Austrian  house,  the  German  and  the 
Spanish,  long  acted  in  concert,  to  procure  reciprocal  advantages,  and 
wete  fortunate  in  strengthening  their  power  by  new  alliances.  Ferdi- 
nand knarried  Ai^ne,  sister  of  Louis,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ; 
and  when  that  monarch  fell  in  war  ag^nst  the  Turks,  added  both 
these  kingdoms  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria.  .Charles  V., 
by  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  dauffhtef  of  Emmanuel,  king  of  Portu- 
^,  prepared  the  way  for  his  son  I^ip's  annexation  of  that  country  to 
Spain. 

Two  monarchs,  contemporary  with  Charles,  were  almost  equally 
bbund  by  their  interests  to  check  the  preponderance  of 'the  house  of 
Austria — Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  Francis  I.  of  France.  Heniy 
VII.,  after  the  victory  of  Bosworth-field  had  given  him  undisputed  pos- 
sessibn  of  the  crown,  labored  diligently  and  successfully  to  extend  the 
royal  authority,  and  to  raise  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  aauon.  On 
bis  death  (a.  n.  1509),  he'  bequeathed  to  his  son -a  ric^  treasury  and  .a 
flourishing  kingdom.    Possessing  such  advantagee,  Heniy  VIII*  might 
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hare  been  the  arbitrator  of  Eaiope  ;  but  his  naturally  fine  talents  were 
perverted  bj  flattery ;  he  allowed  free  scope  to  all  his  passions,  and  his 
actions  were  consequently  the  result  of  caprice,  vanity,  or  resentment--* 
rarely,  if  ever,  of  enlightened  policy.  Many  of  the  defects  in  his  ad« 
ministration  must,  however,  be  ascribed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  his 
prime  minister.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  sacrificed  th^  welfare  of  En^and 
and  the  honor  of  his  sovereign  to  further  his  private  ends  Or  gratify  hi^ 
idle  vanity. 

Francis  I,  was  a  ptince  of  higher  <  character ;  ke  had  many  of  the 
noble  qualities,  and  not  a  few  of  the  faults,  usually  ascribed  to  the  spirit 
of  chivslry ;  bold,  enterprising,  and  personally  brave,  he  ^id  not  always 
regulate  his  actions  by  prudence,  and  his  rashness  lost  what  his  valor 
had  won.  Soon  after  coming  to  the  crown,  he  undertook  to.  recover 
Milan,  and  overthrew  Sforza  and  the  imperialists  at  Marignano.  The 
defeated  duke  resigned  his  country  for  a.  pension ;  the  pope  and  the 
northern  Italian  states  assented  to  the  arrangement,  and  the  possessioii 
of  the  contested  dutchy  seemed  secured  to  France  by  the  cpnclusionof 
a  treaty  with  the  Swiss  cantons  (a.  d.  1516).  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  a  treaty  was  made  with  Charles,  who  had  not  yet  succeeded  t^ 
the  empire,  which  seemed  to  establish  peace,  but  only  rendered  wa« 
more  certain. 

Henry  and  -  Francis  were  both  candidates  with  Charles  for  the  em- 
pire ; .  the  former,  however,  had  no  rational  hopes  of  success,  while 
Francis  could  not  hide  his  anticipations  of  success,  no  more  than  his 
mortification  when  he  failed.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  monarchs  were  aggravated  by  hostile  claims ;  Charles,  by  right 
of  descent,  bould  deqiand  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  he  was  feudal  sovereign,  as  emperor,  over  the  northern 
Italian  states,  the  chief  dutchy  of  which  had  been  recently  annexed  to 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  Francis  had  claims -to  the  thrones  of  Na- 
varre and  Naples,  which  he  was  very  unwilling  to  resign.  Peace  could 
not  long  subsist  between  these  potentates,  neither  were  their  forces  so 
unequally  matched  as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  The  extensive  domin* 
ions  of  Charles  were  governed  by  different  constitutions ;  in  none,  not 
even  in  Spain,  was  he  wholly  unfettered,  while  in  Grermany,  where  the 
Reformation  was  constantly  raising  embarrassing  questions,  and  the 
princes  ever  anxious  to  circumscribe  the  imperial  authority,  added  more 
to  his  nominal  than  to  his  real  strength.  His  finances  were  also  em- 
barrassed, and  he  often  found  it  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  most  of  whom  w^re  necessarily  mer- 
cenaries. On  the  other  hand,  Francis  inherited  almost  despotic  au- 
thority ;  his  power  concentrated,  his  own  subjects  were  enrolled  as  his 
soldiers,  and  the  regular  organization  of  the  French  government  freed 
him  from  the  financial  embarrassments,  of  his  rival.  Both  strengthened 
themselves  by  alliances  :  Charles  gained  the  aid  of  the  pope,  and  wen 
Henry  YHI.  ta  his  side  by  duping  the  egregious  vanity  of  Wolsey ; 
Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  supported  by  the  Swiss  and  the  Vene- 
tians. The  war  began  nearly  at  Uie  same  moment  in  Navarre,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Lombardy.  The  treachery  of  the  queen-mother^  who 
withheld  from  the  French  commander.  Lautrec^  the  money  necessary 
to  pay  the  troops  watpkj^  in  Italy,  led  to  the  loss  of  Milaa  and  tli» 
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^eater  part  of  the  dutchj.  An  effort  made  to  recover  the  lost  ground 
led  to  the  battle  of  Bicocca  (a.  d.  1522),  in.  which  the  French  were  to- 
tally defeated,  and  finally  expelled  from  Italy ;  and  Genoa,  their  most 
faithful  ally,  was  subjected  to  the  power  of  their  enemies.  An  eyent 
of  scarcely  less  importance  was  the  death  of  Leo,  and  the  elevation 
of  Adrian,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles,  to  the  papal  chair ;  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  the  desertion  of  the  Venetians  to  the  imperial 
side. 

Francis  might  haf  e  still  recovered  the  Milanese,  where  the  emperor's 
troops  had  been  disbanded  for  w-ant  of  pay,  had  not  the  queen-mother, 
blinded  by  passion,  induced  him  to  treat  the  constable  of  Bourbon  with 
such  gross  injustice,  that  this  powerful  noble  entered  into  a  secret  in- 
trigue with  the  emperor,  and  agreed  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  The 
discovery  of  the  plot  delayed  the  French  king's  march  into  Italy ;  and 
though  he  protected  his  own  territories,  the  Milanese  was  irrecoverably 
los|,  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Charles  commanded  the  imperial 
generals  to  invade  France  on  the  side  of  Provence,  while  the  king  of 
England  promised  to  attack  it  on  the  north.  Had  this  plan  been  exe< 
guted,  Francis  must  have  been  ruined ;  but  Wolsey,  provoked  by  the 
elevation  of  Clement  VII.  to  the  papacy,  on  the  death  of  Aarian, 
avenged  himself  for  the  broken  promises  of  the  emperor,  abated  Henry's 
ardor  for  the  enterprise,  and  persuaded  him  to  keep  his  forces  at  home, 
under  pretence  of  resisting  the  Scots,  who  had  embraced  the  side  of 
the  French  king.  Charles,  unable  to  command  money,  could  not  make 
a  diversion  on  the  side  of  Spain  or  the  Netherlands  ;  and  the  imperial- 
ists, having  uselessly  wasted  the  country,  were  con^pelled  to  retire  from 
Provence.' 

,  Elated  by  his  success,  Francis  hastened  to  invade  Italy  ;  but  instead 
of  pressing  the  pursuit  of  the .  shattered  imperialists,  he  laid  siege  to 
Pavia,  and  thus  gave  his  adversaries  time  to  strengthen,  and  recruit 
their  forces.  With  similar  imprudence,  he  sent  a  large  detachment  to 
invade  Naples,  hoping  that  the  viceroy  of  that  kingdom  would  withdraw 
a  large  portion  of  the  imperialists  from  the  Milanese  for  its  defence  ;  but 
Charles's  generals,  having  received  a  strong  reinforcement  raised  in 
Germany  by  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  attacked  the  French  in  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory,  in  which  Francis  himself 
was  made  jtrisoner. 

This  great  calamity  was  principally  owing  to  the  romantic  notions  of 
honor  entertained  by  the  French  king :  he  had  vowed  that  he  would 
take  Pavia  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  rather  than  expose  himself  to 
the  imputation  of  breaking  a  promise  of  chivalry,  he  remained  in  bis  in- 
trenchments,  though  the  means  of  safe  retreat  were  open  to  him.  Never 
did  armies  engage  with  greater  ardor  than  the  French  and  imperialists 
before  the  wails  of  Pavia  (February  24,  1525).  On  the  one  hand,  a 
gallant  young  monarch,  seconded  by  a  generous  nobility,  and  followed 
by  subjects  to  whose  natural  impetuosity  indignation  at  the  opposition 
which  they  had  encountered  added  new  force,  contended  for  victory  and 
honor.  On  the  other  side,  troops  more  completely  disciplined,  and  con- 
ducted by  generals  of  greater  abilitfes,  fought,  from  necessity,  with 
courage,  heightened  by  despair.  The  imperialiats,  however,,  were  una- 
ble to  resist  the  ^rst  efforts  of  the  French  valor,  and  their  firmest  battal- 
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ions  began  to  give  way.  But  the  fottune  of  the  day  was  quickly 
changed.  The  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France,  unmindful  of  the  repu- 
tation of  their  country  for  fidelity  and  martial  glory,  abandoned  their  post 
in  a  cowardly  ihanner.  The  gurrison  of  Pavia  sallied  out  and  attacked 
the  rear  of  the  French  during  the  heat  of  the  action  with  such  fury  as 
threw  it  into  confusion ;  and  Pescara,  falling  on  their  cavalry  with  the 
imperial  horse,  among  whom  he  had  prudently  intermingled  a  consider- 
ble  number  of  Spanish  foot,  armed  witl^  the  heavy  muskets  then  in  use, 
broke  this  formidable  body  by  an  unusual  method  of '^attack,  against 
which  they  were  totally  unprovided.  The  rout  becsLme  universal,  and 
resistance  ceased  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  king  was  in  person, 
who  fought  now,  not  for  fame  or  victory,  but  for  safety.  Though  wounded 
in  several  places,  and  throWli  from  his  horse,  which  was  killed  under 
him,  Francis  defended  himself  0n  foot  with  an  heroic  courage ;  many  of  his 
bravest  officers,  gathering  round  him,  and  endeavoring  to  save  his  life,  at 
the  expense  of  their  own,  fell  at  his  feet.  The  king,  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  scarcely  capable  of  further  resistance,  was  left  almost  ^lone, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  some  Spanish  soldiers,  strangers  to  his  rank,  and 
enraged  at  his  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came  up  Pomperant,  a 
French  gentleman  who  had  entered,  together  with  Bourbon,  into  the 
emperor's  service,  and  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  monarch 
against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protecting  him  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  soldiers ;  at  the  sarfke.time  beseeching  him  to  surrender  to 
Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  distant.  Imminent  as  the  danger  was  which 
now  surrounded  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indignation  the  thoughts  of 
an  action  which  would  have  afforded  such  triumph  to  his  traitorous 
subject ;  and  calling  for  Launoy,  who  also  happened  to  be  near  at  hand, 
gave  up  his  sword  to  him ;  which  he  kneeling  to  kiss  the  king's  hand, 
received  with  profound  respect ;  and  taking  his  own  sword  from  his 
side,  presented  it  to  him,  saying  that  '^  it  did  not  become  so  great  a 
monarch  to  remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  <me  of  the  emperor's 
subjects." 

Although  Launoy  treated  his  royal  captive  with  ^11  the  marks  of  re- 
spect due  to  his  rank  and  character,  he  nevertheless  guarded  him  with 
the  utmost  precaution.  He  was  solicitous,  not  only  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  his  escaping,  but  afraid  that  his  own  troops  might  seize 
his  person,  and  detain  it  as  the  best  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
arrears.  In^  order  to  provide  against  both  these  dangers,  he  conducted 
Francis,  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  a  strong  castle,  and  committed  him 
to  the  custody  of  an  officer  remarkable  for  the  strict  vigilance  which 
such  a  trust  required.  Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the  empe- 
ror's disposition  by  his  own,  was  extremely  desirous  that  Charles 
should  be  informed  of  his  situation,  fondly  hopmg  that,  from  his  gener- 
osity or  sympathy,  he  should  obtain  speedy  relief.  He  therefore  gave 
a  passport  to  an  imperial  officer  to  carry  the  intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  Pavia  and  his  own  capture  through  France,  as  the  communication 
with  Spain  by  land  was  the  most  safe  and  certain  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Charles  received  the  account  of  this  signal  success  with  affected  mod- 
eration, but  at  the  same  time  deliberated  with  the  utmost  solicitude  how 
he  might  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  misfortunes  of  his 
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idvorsary.  His  first  demands  were  thai  Francis  should  restore  ihe 
dutchy  of  Burgundy,  which,  as  we  haye  seen,  was  dishonorably  wrested 
from  his  ancestors  by  Louis  XI. ;  that  ProveuQe  and  Dauphind  should 
be  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom  for  the  constable  of  Bourbon ; 
that  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  the  king  of  England  for  his  claims 
on  France  ;  and  that  all  the  pretensions  of  France  to  territories  in  Italy 
should,  be  renounced  for  ever.  Francis  Was  so  indignant  at  being  re* 
quired  to  make  such  igpominious  concessions,  that  lie  drew  his  dagger, 
and  q^iule  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide ;'  ho  was,  of  courte,  .prevented, 
and  it  was  hinted  that  a  personal  interview  wii^  the  emperor  would 
lead  to  the  offer  of  more  equitable  conditions.  Francis  hmiself  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  He  was  sent  in  a  Spanish  galley  to  Barcelona, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Madrid  ;  but  on  reaching  uiat  city,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Alcazar,  and  guarded  more  carefully  than  ever  :  and  it  ap 

t eared  evident  that  the  kmg's  reliance  on  the  emperor's  generosity  had 
een  wboUy  misplaced. 

But  this  triumph,  which  seemed  to  have  made  Charles  master  of  Italy 
and  arbiter  of  Europe,  so  far  from  pelding  the  substantial  advantages 
which  might  reasonably  have  hnen  expected,  served  only  to  array  againsi 
him  the  jealousy  of  England,  of  the  Italian  states,  and  of  the  protestant 
princes  of  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  the  disorganized  condition  of 
his  finances,  and  the  consequent  difiiculty  of  finding, pay,  subsistence,  or 
the  munitions  of  war,  for  his  soldiers,  reduced  his  Italian  armies  to  in* 
activity  in  the  very  moment  of  victoiy.  Henry  YIII.  was  the  first  of 
the  imperial  allies  to  set  the  example  of  defection  ;  he  entered  into  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Louise,  the  queen-regent  of  France,  in  which 
all  the  differences  between  him  and  her  son  were  adjusted;  at  the' 
same  time  he  engaged  that  he  would  employ  his  best  offices  in  order 
to  deliver  his  new  ally  from  a  state  of  captivity.  Imprisonment  soon 
began  to  pro4uce  such  injurious  effects  on  the  mental  and  bodily  health 
of  Francis,  that  Charles  began  to  fear  that  all  his  plans  might  be  frus- 
trated by  the  death  of  his  captive,  and  he  therefore  sought  a  personal 
interview  with  him,  in  which  he  held  out  a  hope  of  milder  conditions  of 
liberation. 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liberty  was  the 
emperor's  continuing  to  insist  so  peremptorily  on  the  restitution  of  Bur- 
gundy as  a  preliminary  to  that  event.  But  the  history  of  Burgundy 
while  an  independent  dutchy,  as  detailed  in  preceding  sections,  suffi- 
ciently proves  4hat  compliance  with  such  a  demand  would  have  reduced 
the  monsunch  of  France  to  a  state  of  complete  dependance  on  his  nomi- 
nal vassals.  Francis  often  declared  that  he  would  never  consent  to 
dismember  his  kingdom  ;  and  that,  if  even  he  should  so  far  forget  the 
duties  of  a  monarch  as  to  come  to  such  a  resolution,  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom  would  prevent  its  taking  effect.  Finding  that  the 
wnpeiror  was  inflexible  on  the  point,  he  suddenly  took  Itie  resolution  of 
resigning  his  crown,^  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  to  his  son  the 
dauplpD,  de^rmining  rather  to  end  his  days  in  prison  than  to  purchase 
his  freedom  by  concessions  unworthy  of  a  king. 

Charles  was  so  alarmed  by  this  resolution,  that  he  consented  to  mod- 
ify his  demanda  so  far  as  not  to  insist  on  the  restitution  of  Burgundy 
iintU  the  l^ng  was  set  at  liberty.    Tke  remaining  cooditiomi  of  thio 
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Crdaty  were  sufficiently  onerous ,  but  a  few  hours  before  signing:  iHem, 
Francis  assembled  such  of  his  counsellors  as  hs^peiied  to  be  in  Madrid, 
and  having  exacted  from  them  a  solemn  oath  of  secresy,  he  made  a 
long  enumeration  in  their  presence  of  the  dishonorable  acts  as  well  as 
unprincely  rigor  which  th^  emperor  had  employed  in  order  to  ensnare 
or  intimidate  him.  For  that  reason,  he  took  a  formal  protest  in  the  hands 
of  notaries  that  his  consent  to  the  treaty  should  be  considered  as.  an 
involuntary  deed,  and  be  deemed  null  and  void.  By  this  disingenu- 
ous artifice,  for.  which  the  treatment  he  had  received  was  no  apology, 
Francis  endeavored  to  satisfy  his  honor  and  conscience  ip  .signing 
the  treaty,  and  to  provide- at  the  same  time  a  pretext  on  which  to 
break  it 

Al^out  a  month  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  regent's  ratification 
of  it  was  brought  from  Prance,  and  two  princes  of  the  blood  sent  as 
hostages  for  its  execution.     At  last.  Francis  took  leave  of  the  emperor, 
whose  suspicion  of  the  king's  sincerity  increasing  as  the  tune  of  putting 
it  to  the  proof  approached,  he  attempted  to  bind  him  still  faster  by  ex* 
acting  n'ew  promises,  which,  after  those  he  had  already  made,  the 
French  monarch  was  not  slow  to  grant.     He  set  out  from  Madrid,  a 
place  which  the  remembrance  of  so  many  afflicting  circumstances  ren- 
dered peculiarly  odious  to  him,  with  the  joy  natural  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  began  the  long-wished-for  journey  toward  his  own  dominions.     He 
was  escorted  by  a  body  of  horse,  under  the  command  of  Alar^on,  who, 
as  the  king  drew  near  the  frontiers  of  France,  guarded  him  with  more 
scitipulous  exactness  than  ever.     When  he  arrived  at  the  river  Andaye, 
whfc^  separates  the  tw6  kingdoms,  Lautrec,  one  of  his  favorite  gene- 
rals, appeared  on  the  opposite  bank,  with  a  guard  equal  in  number  to 
Alar9on's.    An  empty  bark  was  mooted  in  Uie  middle  of  the  stream ; 
the  attendants  drew  up  in  order  on  the  opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  in- 
stant Lauhoy  put  off  with  eight  gentlemen  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lau- 
trec with  the  same  number  from  the  French  side  of  the  river;  the 
former  had  the  king  in  his  boat;  the  latter  the  two  princely  hostages^ 
the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  they  met  in  the  empty  vessel ; 
the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment ;  Francis,  after  a  short  embrace 
of  his  children,  leaped  into  Lautrec's  boat,  and  reached  the  French 
shore.     He  mounted  at  that  instant  a  Turkish  horse,  waved  his  hand 
over  his  head,  and,  with  a  joyous  voice,  cried  aloud  several  times,  "  I 
am  yet  a  king!"  then,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  at  full 
speed  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  thence  to  Bayonne.     This  event,  no  less 
impatiently  desired  by  the  French  people  than  their  monarchy  happened 
on  the  18ui  of  March,  1526,  a  year  and  twenty-two  da3rs  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Pavia. 

The  states  of  Burgundy  afforded  Francis  the  first  opportunity  of 
refusing  to  fulfil  the  Conditions  of  his  liberation.  They  represented  to 
the  monarch  that  he  had  no  r^ght  to  make  a  transfer  of  their  allegiance 
without  their  consent,  and  that  they  would  rather  assert  their  indepen- 
dence than  submit  to  a  foreign  dominion.  Upoii  this,  Francis,  turning 
toward  the  imperial  ambassadors,  represented  to  themthe  impossibitity 
of  performing  what  he  had  undertaken^  and  offered,  in  lieu  of  Burgundy^ 
to  pay  the  emperor  two  millions  of  crowns.  The  ambassadors,  who 
were  well  awli^e  that  the  entire  scene  had  been  concerted  between  the 
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king  and  the  states,  reAised  to  admit  any  modification  of  the  treaty , 
they  returned  to  Madrid,  and  Charles,  who  perceived  that  he  had  been 
overreached,  exclaimed  in  the  moat  public  manner  and  in  the  har9hest 
terms  against  Francis,  as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  honor.  The  French 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  no  promise  obtained  by  force  was 
binding,  and  easily  obtained  from  the  pope  a  full  absolution  from  all  the 
obligations  which  he  had  contracted. 

During  this  period,  Germany  was  cruelly  harassed  by  insurrections 
of  the  peasants,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  oppressions  of  their  lords. 
In  Thuringia,'  where  a  great  part  of  the  population  had  been  converted 
to  Lutheranism,  Mun'cer,  a  wild  fanatic,  became  the  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  by  stimulating  their  ignorant  zeal,  added  religious  bigotry  to 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Luther  sincerely  lamented  the  scandal  that 
these  disturbances  brought  on  the  cause  of  the  reformation ;  but  his  own 
marriage  with  a  nun  who  had  broken  her  vows,  gave  such  general  of- 
fence, that  his  influence,  for  a  season,  was  greatly  diminished.. 

Francis  waer  not  long  at  liberty  before  he  not  only  protested  against 
the  treaty  of  Madrid  and  refused  to  fulfil  any  of  its  stipulations,  but  or- 
ganized a  new  league  against  Charles,  which  was  named  **  Holy,** 
because  the  pope  was  its  nominal  head.     The  Venetians,  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  &e  English  king,  joined  the  confederacy ;  but  their  opera- 
tions were,  so  slow  and  feeble,  that  the  imperialists  easily  maintained 
their  ascendency  in  the  north  of  Italy.    The  constable  of  Bourbon, 
irritated  by  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  pope,  marched  against  Rome, 
heedless  of  the  truce  that  had  been  granted  to  the  pontiff  by  the  viceroy 
of  Naples.  •  '*  The  eternal  city"  was  taken  by  assault,  and  suffered  more 
severely  from  the  soldiers  of  a  catholic  king  than  from  the  barbarous 
pagans  of  an  earlier  age.     Botirbon  fell  in  the  assault ;  but  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperialista  devolved  on  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  be« 
sieged  the  pope  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  compelled  him  to  3rield 
himself  a  prisoner  (a.  D.  1527).     Charles  received  tl^e  intelligence  of 
this  success  with  contemptible  hypocrisy ;  he  professed  the  most  sin* 
cere  sorrow  for  the  captivity  of  the  holy  pontiff,  and  ordered  prayers  to 
be  offered  for  his  deliverance  in  all  the  Spanish  churches,  instead  of 
sending  orders  for  his  liberatioB.     So  great  was  the  indignation  excited 
by  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  pope,  that  Francis  was  enabled  to  invade 
Italy  and  penetrate  to  the  very  walls  of  Naples.     But  here  his  pros- 
perity  ended  ^  the  pope,  liberated  from  captivity,  resolved  to  conciliate 
the  emperor ;  the  Venetians  became  jealous  of  the  French  power,  and, 
finally,  the  Genoese  hero,  Andrew  Doria,  roused  by  the  wrongs  whicb 
Francis  had  inflicted  on  himself  and  his  country,  revolted  to  the  empe- 
ror, and  turned  the  scale  of  the  war  by  making  the  imperialists  superior 
at  sea.     Doria's  first  care  was  to  restore  the  republic  of  Grenoa ;  and 
such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  patriotism  and  disinterestedness^ 
that  he  was  universally  called  '*  The  father  of  his  country  and 
THE  RESTORER  OF  ITS  LIBERTY*'  (a.  d.  1528).     Thoso  circumstauces, 
and  the  defeat  of  his  army  in  the  Milanese,  inclined  Francis  to  peace  ; 
a  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Cambray  by  the  emperor's  aunt  and  the  king's 
mother,  but  the  fair  diplomatists  left  enough  of  disputable  points  unset- 
tled to  furnish  grounds  for  a  future  war.  - 
Charles  having  dius  prevailed  over  France,  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous 
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Struggle  to  CTUsh  the  refonnation  in  Germany,  but  the  protestant  princes, 
undismayed  by  his  power,  formed  -  a  lea.gue  for  their  .mutual  protection 
at  Sma]kald.(A.  d.  1530),  and  applied  to  the  kings  of  Prance  and 
England  to  patronise  their  confederacy.  Henry  VIII.  wks  eager  to  grant 
them  support ;  he  was  desirous  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  the  emperor's  aunt,  and  attributed  the  pope's  reluctance  to. 
the  intrigued  of  Charbs.  Hostilities  were  for  a  time  averted  by  the 
emperor's  making  some  important  concessions,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
have  his  brother  Ferdinand  chosep  as  his  successor,  with  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  on  his  eastern 
frontiers,  could  only  be  resisted  by  the  united  strength  of  the  empire. 

Francis  had  concluded  peace  at  Cambray,  because  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  war.  He. sought  the  earliest  opportunity  of  renewing 
hostilities,  and  secured  the  friendship  oC  the  pope,  by  uniting  his  son, 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  the  pontifTs  niece,  Catherine  de  Medicis.  But, 
though  he  thus  gained  one  ally,  he  lost  others.  Henry  VIII.,  inflam- 
ed by  love  of  Anne  Boleyn,.  aad  enraged  by  the  pope's  confirmation  of 
his  marriage  with  Catharine,  no  longer  kept  any  measures  with  the 
court  of  JRome  ;  his  subjects  seconded  his  resentment;  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed,  abolishing  the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  Eng- 
land (a.  d,  1534) ;  by  another  act,  the  king  was  declared  supreme  head 
of  the  church,  and  aU  the  authority  of  which  the  popes  were  deprived, 
was  vested  in  him.  Henry  was  thus  disinclined  to  support  the  pope's 
ally,  and  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany  viewed  Francis  with  some 
suspicion,  because  he  persecuted  the  reformed  in  his  own  dominions. 
The  death  of  Clement  VIL,  and  the  election  of  Paul  III.,  an  adherent 
of  the  emperor,  suddenly  deprived  Francis  of  the  papal  aid,  on  which 
he  had  confidently  calculated,  and  compelled  him  to  delay  his  projects 
for  troubling  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  indurrection  of  the  anabaptists,  a  new  set  of  fanatics  in  Germany, 
and  the  emperor's  expedition  against  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary, 
employed  men's  minds  for  a  season.  The  suppression  of  the  fanatics, 
and  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  crowned  the  emperor  with,  glory,  yet  it  was 
at  this  moment  that  Francis  chose  to. renew  the  war  (a.  d.  1535). 
Savoy  was  immediately  overrun  by  the  French  tn)ops,  and  its  unfor- 
tunate duke  in  vain  implored  the  aid  of  the  emperor,  whose  resources 
had  been  exhausted  in  the  African  war.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Ch«jrles  challenged  his  rival  to  single  combat,  in  which  proposal  he  onlv 
imitated  the  former  follies  of  Francis..  On  the  other  hand,  the  deam 
of  the  dauphin,  sjnid  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  .repulse  of  the  impe- 
rialists, who  had  invaded  Provence,  was  absurdly  attributed  to  poison, 
administered  by  emissaries  of  Charles.  To  complete  the  exhibition  of 
folly,  Francis  summoned  Charles,  as  count  of  Flanders,  t6  appear  before 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  on  his  refusal,  he  was  declared  to  have 
forfeited  the  Low  Countries  to  his  feudal  superior.  The  war  itself  was 
languidly  conducted,  but  the  pope,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Turks, 
personally  interfered,  and  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  concluded  between 
the  two  sovereigns  at  Nice  (a.  d.  1538). 

The  religious  disputes  in  Germany  between  the  princes*  of  the 
protestant  and  those  of  the  cittholic  league,  the  struggles  made  by  the 
{k>pe  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  unless  under  circom- 
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Stances  (hat  woul^  giTe  him  camplete  control  bv«r  its  dieliberations, 
filled  Charles  with  antiety,  Which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  tur- 
bulent disposition  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  and  the  success  of  the  Turks 
in  Hungary;  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,lie  undertook  an 
expedition^  against  Algiers  (a.  d.  1541),  but  his  fleet  Was  shattered  by 
a  storm,  his  army  wasted  by  a  .pestilential  disease,  and  his  stores  of 
provision  rendered  uhayailing.  Me  Was  compelled  to  return,  overwhelmed 
with  loss  and  disgrace,  and  his  defeat  raised  the  courage  of  his  enemies 
BO  high  that  he  had  to  enc<Kinter  a  new  war  in  Europe. 

Francis  was  eager  to  take  advantage  of  his  rival's  distress,  and  the 
crime  of  the  imperial  governor  of  the  Milanese  furnished  him  with  a  de<- 
cent  pretext.  This  imprudent  functionary  seized  two  ambassadors,  sent 
from  the  Parisian  court  to  Turkey,  and  put  them  to  death,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Francis  now  changed  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions ;  acting  on  the  defensive  in  Italy,  hfi  invaded  the  Netherlands  and 
Rousillon  (▲.  D.  1542),  but  failed  to  make  any  petmanent  impression. 
Charles  found  an  ally  in  the  king  of  England  :  the  death  of  his  aunt  had 
removed  the  great  source  of  enmity  between  the  emperor'  and  Henry, 
and  the  close  allianee  between  France  and  Scotland,  recently  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  the  Scotch  king,  James  V.,  to  a  French  princess, 
Mary  of  Guise,  had  excited  great  jealousy  and  alarm  in  England. 
Henry,  with'  his  usual  impetuosity,  having  introduced  th^  reformation 
into  England,  became  anxious  that  Scotland  should  also  withdraw  its 
allegiance  from  the  pope,  and  endeavored  to  win  his  nephew  James  tc 
adopt  his  plan,  by  the  most  advantageous  offers.  The  influence  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  prevailed  over  that,  of  the  English  monarch,  and  Henry 
in  his  fury  proclaimed  war  against  Scotland.  In  the  midst  of  these 
troubles,  James  Y.  died  leaving  his  dominions  to  his,  infant  daughter 
Mary,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots.  This  changed  aU 
Henry's  plans ;  he  aimed  at  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  by  eflecting  a 
marriage  between  his  son  Edward  and  Mary,  but  he  knew  that  this 
could  only  be  aflTected  by  crushing  the  French  party  in  Scotland,  and 
eager'  to  accomplish  thiis  object  he  readily  entered  into  the  alliance 
against  Francis. 

The  French  monarch,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  into  close  union 
with  the  Turks,  and  courted  the  support  of  the  German  protestants ; 
but  the  princes  of  the  ehipire  refused  to  join  so  bitter  a  persecutor  of 
the  reformed  doctrihes,  and  his  only  ally,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  was 
forced  to  submit  to  Charles.  The  sultan  afforded  him  more  effective 
support ;  he  invaded  Hungary  in  person,  and  sent  the  celebrated  admiral 
and  pirate,  Barbarossa,  to  jbin>the  French  in  invading  Italy.  Nice  was 
besieged  by  their  united  forces  :  to  the  astonishment  and  scandal  of  aU 
Christendom,  the  lilies  of  France  and  the  crescent  of  Mohammad  ap» 
peared  in  conjunction  against  a  fortress,  on  which  the  cross  of  Satoy 
was  displayed.  The  allies  were  finally  compelled  to  raise  the  8(iege, 
and  Francis  had  not  even  the  poor  consolation  of  success,  in  retutn  for 
the  infamy  6f  having  taken  as  auxiliaries*  the  deadly  enemies  of  Chris* 
tianity.  The  battle  of  Consoles  (a.  n.  1544)  gdive  his  arms  the  fame 
of  useless  victory,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  contei;nporary  invasion  of 
Fvanc^  by  the  emperor  on  the  side  of  Loj^aine,  and  the  English  through 
Calais.    Had  Charles  and  Henry  acted  in  concert,  Francis  must  have 
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fielded  inuisonditionally,  but  he  took' advantage  of  their  disuAion  to  coq- 
elude  a  separate  peace  ,with  the  emperor  at  Crespy  (a.  o.  1544). 
Henry-  VIII.  continued  the  war  for  some  t^nie  longer,  bnt'  it  did  not 
produce  any  event  of  consequence.  '  Chat'les  had  now,  secured  his  pre- 
dominance in  Italy,  and  was  secretly  preparing  to  restore  the  imperial' 
authority  in  Germany.  Death  removed  his  two  powerful  contemporaries, 
Francis  and  Henry,  iii  the  same  year  (a.  d.  1547),  both  of  whom  would 
have  been  dangerous  antagonists;  Though  Henry's  motives  in  favoring 
the  reformation  were  not  very  pure,  his  intense  hatred  of  the  popes  must 
have  induced  him  to  protect  the  protestant  interest  in  Germany. 

'  The  secularization  of  Prussia,  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg  (a.  d.  1525), 
was  the  first  example  of  the  seizure  of  church  property,  consequent  on 
the  change  of  religion ;  but  the  indignation  of  the  catholic  princes,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  protestants,  were  restramed  by  the  Turkish  and 
the  French  wars.  Still  the  emperor's  conduct  M  the  diets  of  Spires 
and  Augsburg,  the  pope's  anxiety  to  convene  a  council  subservient  to 
his  will,  and  &6  intrigues  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  states  that  retained 
their  connexion  with  Rome,  compelled  the  protestantsto  renew  the 
league  of  Smalkald,  and  assign  the  fixed  contingent  of  men  and  arms 
that  should  be  supplied  by  the  several  members.  When  the  council 
of  Trent  finally  opened  (a.  d.  1545),  its  very  form  and  its  first  decision 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  protestants  to  take  any  part  in  it.  But 
the  peace  of  Crespy  left  them  unprotected,  and  their  want  of  mutual 
confidence  prevented  them  from  acting  in  concert.  At  the  very  com* 
mencement  of  the  war.  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony  deserted  the  league, 
and  joined  the  Emperor ;  John  Frederic,  the  elector  of  Saxdny,  and 
chief  leader  of  the  pirotestants,  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Miihlberg  (a.  d.  1547),  and  his  dominions  rewarded  the  treachery  of 
Maurice.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  last  hope  of  the  reforiners,  was 
inveigled  to  visit  the  emperor,  at  Halle,  and  dishonorably  detained  as 
a  captive. 

This  rapid  success  of  the  emperior  alarmed  the  pope,  who  began'  to 
fear  that  Charles  would  prevail  upon  the  council  to  limit  his  pontifical 
authority,  and  the  two  potentates,  apparently  believing  th6  protestant 
cause  crushed,  began  to  seek  for  their  ofrn  private  advantages.  Charles 
published  a  code  of  doctrines  called  the  **  Interim,"  because  the  regula* 
tions  it  contained  were  only  to  be  in  force  until  the  convocation  of  a 
free  general  council,  and  this  edict,  which  was  strictly  conformable  to 
the  tenefts  of  the  Romish  church,  he  resolved  to  Enforce  on  the  empire 
(a.  &.  1548).  Catholics  and  protestants  equally  declaimed  against  this 
summary  mode  of  seitlitig  a  nation's  faith,  but  the  emperpr  scarcely 
encountered  any  open  resistance,  except  from  the  free  city  of  Magde- 
burgh,  and  w  aariny  sent  to  reduce  ibis  disobedient  place,  was  intrusted 
to  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

Maurice  was  secretly  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  especially  grieved  by  the  detention  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse.  He  formed  a  bold  plan  for  compelling  the 
emperor,  by  a  sudden  attack,  to  establish  religious  freedom*  and  libe- 
rate the  landgfave,  but  concealed  his  projects  until  the  most  favorable 
moment  for  putting  them  into  execution.  On  the  surrender  of  Magde- 
burgh  (▲  D  1551),  he  contrived.to  win  the  confidence  of  the  garrisoa 
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and  the  citizens,  without  awakening  the  Buapiciona  of  the  empenNr,  and 
he  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Francis.  No  i^ords  can  describe  the  astonishment  and 
distress  of  the  emperor ,^  when  Maurice,  having  completed  his  prepara- 
tions, pfublished  his  manilesto,  detailing  the  grieyances  which  he  requir- 
ed to  be  redressed.  The  active  prince  proceeded  with  so  much  prompti- 
tude and  vigor,  that  Charles  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  at 
Innspruck.  The  council  of  Trent  was  broken  up ;  the  prelate^  turault- 
uously  voted  a  prorogation  for  two  years,  but  more  than  ten  elapsed 
before  its  proceedings  were  renewed.  The  emperor  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  all  his  projects  overthrown  by  the  prince  whom  he  had  most 
trusted,  and  was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  at  Passau,  by  which  the 
captive  princes  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  a  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  secured  to  the  protestants  (a.  d.  1552).*  •  The  war  with  France 
lasted  three  years  longer  ;  it  was  conducted  without  any  great  battles, 
but  on  the  whole,  proved  unfavorable  to  the  emperor.  From  the  hour 
that  the  treaty  of  Passau  had  wrested  from  Charles  V.  the  fruits  of  his 
whole  political  career,  he  felt  that  his  crowns  Were  heavy  on  his  brows. 
The  principles  of  mutual  toleration  were  formally  sanctioned  by  the 
diet  of  Augsburg :  Paul  IVr,  who  may  be  esteemed  the  successor  of 
Pope  Julius — for  the  twenty  days'  reign  of  Marcellus  produced  no 
political  event — was  so  offended,  that  he  became  the  avowed  enemy  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  king  of 
France.  A  storm  was  approaching,  when  Charles,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  world,  abdicated  his  dominions. 

Though  a  prince  of  moderate  abilities,  Charles  V.  had  reigned  with 
more  glory  than. most  European  sovereigns.  A  king  of  France  and  a' 
pope  had  been  his  captives ;  his  dominions  were  more  extensive  than 
those  of  Alexander,  t>r  of  Rome.  By  his  generals,  or  his  ministers, 
he  had  acquired  all  the  objects  which  usually  excite  ambition  ;  he  had 
gained  even  the  distinction  of  being  regarded  as  the  champion  of  ortho- 
doxy, in  an  age  when  toleration  was  a  crime.  But  the  triumph  of 
civilization  over  the  system  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which  he  was  at  once 
the  last  support  and  the  last  representative,  was  certain  and  comj^ete, 
and  he  could  not  resist  the  mortification  of  finding  himself  vanquished  ; 
the  peace  of  Passau  was  to  him  *'  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall ;"  it 
announced  that  his  policy  was  past,  and  his  destiny  accomplished.  The 
feebleness  of  old  age  overtook  him  at  fifty-siit;  harassed  by  vain  repi- 
nings,  overwhelmed  by  infirmities,  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  appear 
a  hero,  and  he  desired  to  seem  a  sage.  He  became  a  hermit,  removed 
all  his  diadems  from  his  head,  and  sank  into  voluntary  obscurity. .  He 
was,  however,  sure  to  be  regrretted,  for  he  bequeathed  to  the  world  Jos 
successor,  the  sanguinary  Philip,  just  as  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius. 

The  protectant  religion  was  first  legally  established  in  England  by 
Edward  VI.,  the  pious  son  of  the  profligate  Henry.  But  the  troubles 
occasioned  by  his  minprity,  and  the  ambition  of  his  guardians,  prevented 
the  reformed  church  from  being  fixed  on  a  permanent  foundation.  Ed- 
ward died  young  (a.  d.  1553),  and  the  papal  dominion  was  restored  by 
his  bigoted  successor  and  sister,  Mary.  Charles,  having  failed  to  pro- 
cure the  empire  for  his  son  Philip,  negotiated  a,  marriage  between  that 
prince  and  Queen  Mary,  which  was  concluded,  much  to  the  dissatisfac* 
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tion  -of  th^  Britisli  nation.  Mary's  cruel  persecutions  of  the  protestants 
failed  to  reconcile  her  subjeicts  to  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  on  her  death 
(a.  d.  1558),  the  reformed  religioniv as  triumphantly  restored  by  her 
sister  Elizabeth. 

The  diet  which  assembled  at  Augsburg  (a.  d.  1555),  did  not  secure 
to  the  protestants  all  the  advantages  they  had  a  right  to  expect-.  Maur- 
ice  had  fallen  in  a  petty  war,  and  they  had  no  leader  fit  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. With  strange  imprudence,  the  Lutherans  consented  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Calvinists  from  the  benefits  of  religious  toleration,  and 
left  several  itiiportant  questions  undecided,  the  pregnant  source  of  fiiture 
wars.  When  the  labors  of  the  diet  terminated,  Charles',  mortified  at 
being  forced  to  resign  the  hope  of  securing  the  empire  to  his  son,  sad- 
dened by  his  experience  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  broken'  down 
by  illnees,  resolved  to  abdicate  his  double  authority.  He  resigned  the 
sceptre  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  to  his  son,  Philip  II.,  and  the 
imperial  crOwn  some  months  after  to  his  brother  Ferdinand :  he  then 
retired  to  ^e  monastery  of  St.  Ju&itus,  in  Yalladolid,  inhere  he  died 
(a.  d.  1558). 

The  long  struggle  for  religious  freedom  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.  terminated  in  the  favor  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  the  Romish  church 
was  far  from  being  subdued,  and  it  derived  most  efficient  support  from 
tlie  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  a  political  rather  than  religious  society, 
admirably  organized  for  the  support  of  the  highest  and  most  unyielding 
assumptions  of  papal  authority.  This  body  became  formidable  from  its 
unity  and  the  secrecy  of  its  operations,  but  it  at  length  excited  the  alarm 
of  catholic  princes^  and  was  suppressed  in  the  last  century. 

In  the  course  of  the  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  the  republic 
of  Venice,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  ap- 
peared so  formidable  that  almost  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  united  in 
a  confederacy  for  its  destruction,  declined  from  its  ancient  power  and 
splendor.  The  Venetians  not  only  lost  a  great  part  of  their  territory  in 
the  war  excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  but  the  revenues  as  well  as 
vigor  of  the  state  were  exhausted  by  their  extraordinary  and  long-con- 
iinued  efforts  in  their  own  defence,  and  ihat  commerce  by  which  they 
had  acquired  their  wealth  and  power  began  to  decay  without  any  hopes 
of  its  reviving.  All  the  fatal  consequences  to  their  republic,  which  the 
sagacity  of  the  Venetian  senate  foresaw  on  the  first  discovery  of  a  pas- 
sage to  the  f^ast  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  actually  took  place. 
Their  endeavors  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  from  establishing  themselves 
in  the  East  Indies,  not  only  by  exciting^the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt 
and  the  Ottoman  monarchs  to  turn  their  arms  against  such  dangerous 
intruders,  but  by  affording  secret  aid  to  the  infidels  in  order  to  ensure 
their  success,  proved  ineffectual.  The  activity  and  valor  of  the  Portu- 
guese surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  obtained  such  a  firm  footing  in 
that  fertile  country,  as  secured  to  them  large  possessions  with  an  iitfiu- 
ence  still,  more  extensive.  Lisbon  instead  of  Venice  became  the  staple 
for  the  precious  commodities  of  the  east.  The  Venetians,  after  having 
possessed  f(V  many  years  the  monopoly  of  that  beneficial'  commerce, 
nad  the  mortification  to  be  excluded  from'  almost  any  share  in  it. '  The 
discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  western  world  proved  no  less  fauH 
to  inferior  branches  of  commerce.     When  the  sources  from  which  the 
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State  deriyed  its  extraordinary  riches  and  power  were  dried  np,  its  infe« 
nor  vigor  declined,  and  of  course  its  extern^  operations  became  less 
formidable.  Long  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Venioe 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  dwindled  into 
a  secondary  and  subaltern  state.  But  as  the  senate  had  the  address  to 
conceal  the  diminution  of  its  power  under  the  veil  of  moderation  and 
caution ;  as  it, made  no  rash  effort  that  could  discover  its  weakness ;  as 
the  symptoms  of  political  decay  in.  states  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are 
seldom  so  apparent  to  their  neighbors  as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alter- 
ation in  their  conduct  toward  them,  Veiiice  continued  long  to  be  con- 
sidered and  respected.  .  She  was  treated,  not  according  to  her  present 
condition,  but  according  to  the  rank  which  she  had  formerly  held. 
Charles  V.,  as  well  as  the  kings  of  Fnnce,  his  rivals,  courted  her  assis- 
tance  with  emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  their  enterprises.  Even  down 
to  the  close  of  the  century,  Venice  remained,  not  only  an  object  of  at- 
tention, but  a  considerable  seat  of.  political  negotiation  and  intrigue. 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  de  Medici  and  Lorenzo  his 
grandson  had  acquired  in  the  republic  of  Florence  by  their  beneficence 
and  abilities,  inspired  their  descendants  with  the  ambition  ,of  usurping 
the  sovereignty  in  their  country  and  paving  their  way  toward  it. 
Charles  V.  placed  Alexander  de  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  republic 
(a.  d.  1530),  and  to  the  natural  interest  and  power  of  the  fanuly  added 
the  weight  as  well  as  the  credit  of  th^  imperial  protection.  Of  these 
his  successor  Cosmo,  sumamed  the  Great,  availed  himself ;  and  es- 
tablishing his  supreme  authority  on  the  rdns  of  the  ancient  republican 
constitution,  he  transmitted  that,  tpgether  with  the  title  of  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  to  his  descendants.  <  Their  dominions  were  composed  of  the 
territoriejs  which  had  belonged  to  the  three  commonwealths  of  Florence, 
PififS,  and  Sienna,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Italian 
states. 

SECTkon  VIII.— 7%«  Age  ofmizabeih. 

The  accession  pf  Elizabeth,  was  the  crisis  of  the  Reformation  in 
Great  Britain ;  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  Anne  Bole3m,  whose  mar- 
riage with  Henry  VIII.  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romish  church, 
her  title  was  not  recognised  by  the  catholics,  and  the  king  of  Fraince 
permitted  his  daughter-in-law,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  assume  the 
arms  and  title  of  England.  ElizabeUi  secured  herself  by  entering  into 
secret  alliance  with  the  heads  of  the  protestant  party  in  Scotland,  who 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  that  kingdom  from  its  allegiance  to  the  pope, 
and  so  fettering,  the  royal  authority,  that  the  queen  dowager,  who  acted 
as  regent  for  her  daughter,  was  too  much  harassed  at  home  to  make 
any  hostile  attempt  on  England.  Connected  with  4he  cause  of  the 
Reformation  by  her  own  interests.  Elizabeth  was  naturally  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  protestants  in  Europe,  while  Philip  II.  was  the  cham-> 
pion  of  the  catholics.  Hence  England  became  the  counterpoise  to 
Spain  in  this  age,  as  France  had  been  in  the  preceding.  But  the  an- 
cient rivalry  between  France  and. Spain  was  of  the  highest iimpor^nce 
to  England  ;  it  prevented  a  cordial  union  between  the  catholic  powers 
of  Europe  for  checking  the.  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  secu]:ed 
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support  ibr  her  doubtfiil  title,  ere  her  noble  qualitioa  becomiag  knows, 
earned  for  her  thd  best  of  all  securities,  the  affections  of  the  English 
nation. 

Mary,  quean  of  Scots^  was  the  niece  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  next  heir 
to  his  crown  if  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth  were  established ;  she  was 
wedded  to  the  heir^apparent  of  the  French  monarchy;,  her  maternal 
uncles,  the  priAces  of  Lorraine,  were  remarkable  for  capacity,  valor, 
and  daring  ambition,  and  she  had  reasonable  prospects  of  success  at  a 
time  when  Scollan4  was  divided  between  the  contending  commimions, 
Ireland  altogether  catholic,  and  while  catholics'  predominated  in  the 
north  of  Ej&gland.  The  death  of  Henry  IL,  by  %  mortal  wound  in  a 
tournament,  raised  Mary's  husband,  the  feeble  Francis  II.,  to  the  French 
throne,  and  through  4he  young  queen's  influence  transferred  the  power 
of  the  monarchy  to  the  princes  of  Lorraine.  The  bigoted  PhiUp  11. 
was  so  alarmed  at  the  probable  accession  of  power  to  his  great  rivals, 
that  he  not  only  adtnowledged  Elizabeth's  title,  but  pro^i^&d  her  n)ar- 
riage.  .  She  declined  the  offer,  and  Philip  gave  his  hand  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth  of  Fiance,  and  concluded  a  tre'a^  with  that  power  at  Chiteau 
Gaa^esis.  Though  no  expressi  stipulations  were  sliade,  it  was  well 
known  that  the  eztiq>ation  of  heresy  formed  a  part  of  this  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  great  cathcdic  powers ;  it  led  to  a  furious  war  of  rehfioiiy 
which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  European  state. 

Before  entering  oii  the  history  of  the  religious  wars  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands,  it  is  of  importance  )jo  examine  *  the  state  of  England 
and'  Scotland  during  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  On  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  (Dec,  1560),  Mary  was  compelled  to  return  to  her  native 
dominions  by  the  jealousy  of  her  ipother-in-law,  Catherine  d6  Medicis, 
who  secretly  envied  the  power  of  the  princess  of  Loiraii^e.  She  left 
France  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  from  the  very  first  moment  of  her  land- 
ing had  to  endure  indignities  the  most  mortifying  to  her  proud  spirit. 
Popery  had  been  overthrown  in  Scotland,  but  the  protestantism  erected 
in  its  stead  was  just  as  bigoted  and  as  intolerant  as.  the  ancient  creed 
had  been  in  the  worst  of  times.  Still,  the  winning  manners  of  the 
queen,  and  the  wediness  of  her  paity>  prevented  any  immediate  out- 
break ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  protestants  in  the  eaxl  of  Moray  re- 
strained the  violence  of  their  fanaticism.  The  marriage  of  Mary  to  the 
yotmg  Lord  Damley,  in  s^te  of  the  remonstrances  both  of  Elizabeth 
and  Lord  Moray  (a.  d.  1565),  led  to  the  first  open  breach  between  the 
queen  and  her  subjects.  Several  lords,  indignant  .at  the  refusal  of  ^ecuidty 
to  the  protestant  religion  sought  safety  in  England,  and  they  soon  gain- 
ed Dandey  himself  to  join  their  association^  An  Italian^  of  mean  biicth, 
David  Rizaio,.  having  been  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  queen, 
gained  such  an  ascendency  over  her,  that  Damley's  jealousy  wa3  roused ; 
he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  exiled  lords,  introduced  an  armed 
band  secretly  into  the  palace^  arrested  Rizzio  in  the  queen's  presence, 
and  murdered  him  at  the  door  of  her  chamber.  The  birth  of  a  son  led 
to  an  apparent  reconciliaAion  between  Mary  and  her  husband ;  but  its 
hoUowness  was  proved  by  Damley's  being  excluded  fiom  Witnessing 
the  baptism  of^  his  own  child.  The  appearanqe  of  renewed  affiaction 
was  maintained  notwidistanding  this  insult ;  Damley  fell  siek,  Muy 
mited  him  with  aj^wieni  anxiety  andf  under  tiie  pretence  diatr  ^^iet 
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was  necessary  ta  an  invalid,  removed  him  to  &  solitary  house  called  the 
Kirk  of  Field.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1567,  this  house  was  blown 
up  with  gunpowder,  and  the  unfortunate  Damley's  lifeless  body  carried 
to  some  distance,  where  it  was  found  without  any  external  mark  of 
violence.  The  measures  taken  by  Mary  to  screen  Both  well,  univer* 
sally  regarded  as  the  author  of  this  crime,  and  her  subsequent  marriage 
to  that  nobleman,  seemed  conclusive  evidence  that  she  had  countenanced 
hex  husband's  murder.  The  Scottish  lords  flew  to  arriis ;  Mary  was 
forced  to  yield  herself  a  prisoner  to  her  irritated  subjects,  and  Bothwell 
fled  into  exile. 

The  imfortunate  queen,  confined  in  Lochleven  castle,  was  forced  to 
abdicate  in  favor  of  her  son,  wha  was  crowned  with  the  title  of  James 
VI.  She  escaped  from  her  prison,  and  soon  found  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  but  within  eleven  days  Irom  her  deliverance  she 
was  completely  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  England  (a.  d.  1568).  Elizabeth  placed  the  fugitive  in- close 
custody,  a  measure  which  her  safety  perhaps  demanded,  but  which  was 
scarcely  consistent  with  her  honor.  The  insurrections  of  the  catholic 
lords  in  the  northern  counties,  and  Mary's  intrigues  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  combined  with  the  open  attempts  of  the  catholic  states  against 
Elizabeth,  rendered  the  unfortunate  queen's  detention  a  matter  of  pru- 
dent expediency,  if  not  of  prime  necessity. 

The  imbecile  Francis  II.  succeeded  his  father  Henry  on  the  throne 
of  France  ;  during  his  brief  reign  he  was  the  mere  tool  of  the  Guises, 
whose  great  anxiety  was  to  establish  the  inquisition  in  France.  Philip 
II.  was  engaged  in  a  similar  attempt  in  the  Netherlands,  and  both  pro* 
voked.a  desperate  resistance.  Like  his  father  Charles  V.,  Philip  was 
ambitious  of  universal  monarchy,  but  he  used  different  means ;  he  hoped 
to  gain  the  cjergy  by  his  zeal,  to  win  the  nobles  by  the  bribes  which 
the  wealth  of  Spanish  America  enabled  him  to  offer,  and  to  subdue  the 
people  by  the  united  efforts  of  ecclesiastical  and  aristocratic  influence. 
But  in  the  Netherlands,  as  in  France,  the  proposal  to  establish  the  in- 
quisition was  a  fatal  error  of  despotism ;  it  provoked  the  fierce  resistance 
of  all  who  were  worthy  of  their  country^  it  idefntified  the*  papacy  with 
cruelty  and  slp^very,  it  gave  to  the  reformed  leaders  the  proud  title  oi 
deliverers  of  their  country.  The  election  of  Pius  IV.  to  the  chair  oi 
St.  Peter  precipitated  the  civil  war  in  France  (a.  d.  1560).  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  for  removing  the  Guises,  in  which  many  arden* 
catholics  joined :  it  was  discovered  and  defeated,  but  the  sanguinar) 
cruelty  of  the  Lorraine  princes  rendered  their  victory  injurious  to  thei) 
cause;  the  memory^ of  the  martyrs  they  slaughtered  won.proseljrtes 
and  confinhed  opposition.  So  powerful  were  the  Huguenots,  that  lib 
erty  of  conscience  ^as  sanctioned  in  an  assembly  of  the  Notables  a* 
Fontainebleau ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  convoke  a  national  council  foi 
regulating  the  afiairs  of  the  Galilean  church.  Had  France  been  nilec 
by  an  energetic  sovereign,  acquainted  with  the  interests  of  his  crowr 
and  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  me  f^rench  church  at  this  moment  might 
have  been  rendered  as  independent  of  Rome  as  the  English :  the  pope 
saw  the  danger,  and  he  induced  Francis  to  abandon  the  national  synod, 
by  promising  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  general  council.  Both  the 
emperor  and  the  kmg  of  France  objected  to  reassembling  the  bishops 
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at  Trent,  declaring  that  its  name  was  odious. to  the  protestants  ;  but  Che 
ill  health  of  Francis  II.,  who  was  fast  sinking  into  the  grave,  induced 
PaUs  to  quicken  his  proceedings,  and  bulls  for  the  continuation  of  ihe 
council  wore  issued.  In  th^  ilfieantime  the  states-general  assembled  in 
France.  The  prince  of  Conde  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Huguenot  party,  were  arrested  when  they  appeared  at 
court,  and  the  former  received  sentence  of  death.  But  the  queen- 
mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  dreading  that  the .  regency  woidd  be 
seized  by  the  Guises  when  the  king  died,  secretly  intrigued  with  the 
Huguenots  to' secure  their  support,  and  the  life  of  Cond6  was  the  pledge 
and  the  reward  of  their  assistance.  But  while  she  thus  courted  the 
alliance  of  the  protestants,  she  secretly  informed  Philip  II.  that  her 
hatred  of  the  Reformation  was  unabated,  and  that  «he  only  waited  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  to  imitate  his  example  of  merciless  butchery  and 
persecution.  She  intrigued  with  both  parties,  a  fatal  error ;  for  had 
she  frankly  embraced  one,  she  would  have  stamped  the  other  with  the 
character  of  revolt ;  hi^r  Italian  cunning  oiUy  served  to  render  civil  war 
inevitable.  , 

The  duke  of  Guise  saw  clearly  that,  to  sustain  the  part  he  designed 
to  act,  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  son^ething  of  more  than  ordinary 
magnitude  ;  he  raised  the  cry  *'  the  church  is  in  danger ;"  ignorance 
and  bigotry  responded  to  the  summons ;  he  f4aced  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  zealous  supporters  of  papal  infallibility,  hoping  to  destroy,  by  one 
blow,  the  4)ueen-regent,  who  was  suspected  of  culpable  indifference  to 
the  interests  of  the  faith,  the  government,  which  seemed  ready  to  rec- 
ognise the  principles  of  toleration,  and  the  Huguenots.  Like  his  op- 
ponents, he  appealed  to  the  people,  and  attempted  to  guide  public  opin- 
ion ;  like  them,  too,  he  declared  himself  the  steadfast  friend  of  the 
monarchy :  thus  the  struggle  between  .the  two  parties  had  for  its  prize 
the  throne  of  France,  and  for  its  pretext  the  defence  of  royalty. 

In  the  meantime,  the  council  of  Trent  continued  its  deliberations, 
without  showing  .any  symptom  of  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  by  improving  either  the  doctrine  or  the  discipline  of  tjie  church. 
The  bishops  wasted  their  time  in  scholastic  disputations,  and  proved 
how  delusive  were  their  professions  of  a  desire  for  peace,  by  celebra^ 
ting  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Huguenots  at  Dreux,  by  a  public 
thanksgivipg.  In  fact,  the  council  terrified  nobody,  but  Pius  IV.,  who 
saw  his  power  attacked  on  every  side.  Maximilian,  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  hvnng  been  elected  king  of  the. Romans,  refused 
for  a  long  time  to  receive  the  sanction  of  his  election  from  the  pontiff, 
and  finally  accepted  it  as  a  mere  ceremony,  venerable  on  account  of  its 
antiquity ;  it  would  have  been  better  fot  the  holy  see  to  have  abjured 
such  a  privilege,  than  to  have  it  preserved  as  a  subject  of  ridictde  and 
mockery. 

But  though  the  public  proceedings  at  Trent  wer^  far  from  injuring 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  there  were  secret  plans  devised  fraught 
with  imminent  peril  to  die  protestants.  One  of  thesb  was  revealed, 
by  the  imprudence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
1563,  he  read  a  letter  from. his  niece,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  "  submit- 
ting herself  to  the  councO,  and  promising  th^t  when- she  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  England,  she  woidd  si^ject  both  her  kingdoms  to  ih» 
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obedience  due  to  the  apostolic  see.*'  He  added,  Texb&ny,  that  she 
would  have  sent  prelates,  as  representatives  of  Scotland,  to  die  council^ 
had  she  not  been  restrained  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  ierms  with  her 
heretical  councillors^  The  Italians  were  engaged  everywhere  alarming 
monarchs  with  the  republican  tendency  of  the  Reformation ;  &  charge 
which  seemed  to  d^ve  some  support  from  the  revolts  of  the  peasants 
in  Germany,  the  troubles  iki  Flanders,  and  the  confusion  of  France. 
Philip  II.  was^not  the  only  sovereign  who  regarded  heretics  as  rebels^ 
and  believed  that  the  papacy  would  be  found  an  efficient  aid  to  despo- 
tism in  crashing  civil  as  well  as  religious  liber^. 

At  length  the  council  of  Trent  terminated  its  sittings;  eighteen 
years  of  debate  had  produced  po  plan  of  reform  for  ecclesiastical 
morals,  discipline,  or  doctrine  (a.  d.  1564).  One  of  the  last  acts,  of  the 
assembled  fathers  was  Ur  issue  an  anathema  against  hereti<5s,  which 
justified  the  protestants  in  their  refusal  to  recognise  the,  {icts  of  thei 
council.  But  we  should  commit  a  grdat  error  if  we  supposed  that  this 
faCst  of  the  general  councils  produced  no  chaiige  in  the  constitution  of 
the  papacy,  it  organized  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the  popes,  clearly  per- 
eeiying  that  the  temporal  empire  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  it  placed 
the  holy  see  in  the  position,  of  aa  ally  to  the  monarchs  who  were  eager 
to  maintain  despotic  power.  From  tiie  time  of  this  council  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  every  sovereign  of  France  and  Spun,  remarkable  for  hostUity 
to  constitutional  freedom,  has  been  equally  conspicuous  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  holy  see,  and  the  articles  Of  faith  ratified  by  the  council  of 
Trent.  It  was  by  this  assembly  that  the  marriage  of  priests  was 
definitely  ]^robibited.  We  have  already  shown  how  necessary  an 
element  this  law  has  been  to  the  spiritual  despotism  possessed,  and 
temporal  siipremaey  churned,  by  the  pope.  Family  and  country  had  no 
^os  on  the  bishops  of  the  catholic  church ;  Rome  enjoyed  exclusive 
possession  of  every'  feeling  that  can  render  man  a  good  subject  ^r  a 
good  citizen ;  the  infallibility  and  omnipotence  of  the  pope  were  made 
articles  of  faith,  by  prelates  whose  whole  hev;i  was  engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see ;  the  popes  could  rouse  nations 
to  revolt,  and  trouble  empires,  because  .they  had  obedient  emissaries  in 
every  parish;  the  doctrine  of  implicit  submission  to  the. successors 
of  St.  Peter  was  taught  by  priests,  when  it  could  not  be  enforced  by 
armies,  and  it  was  found  sufficiently  efficacious  to  harass  Europe  wiUi 
a  century  of  war.  Pius  IV.  comprehended  the  immense  value  of  an 
nmctiarried  clergy ;  though  he  had  violently  condenmed  the^ministia^ 
tios  of  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds,  he  relaxed  the  prohibition  at  the  iiif 
stance  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  permitted  the  cup  to  be  given  to 
^e  laity  hi  Germany ;  but  on  the  point  Of  celibacy  he  was  iiifiexible, 
fbr  he  was  justly  convinced  that  it  was  the  great  bond  by  which  all  the 
portions  of  papal  domination  were  united,  and  that  if  it  should  be  relaxed, 
the  entire  edifice  would  fall  in  sunder. 

Afler  the  dissolution  of  the  coundl,  a  general  suspicion  wa«  diffused 
through  the  protestants'  of  Europe,' thsA  a  foagu^  for  their  destruction 
had  been  formed  by  some  of  the  leading  catholic  powers.  It  is  now 
mifficiently  notorious  that  these  suspicions  were  not  groundless,  and 
fkoLt  Pius  ly.  Was  weary  of  the  slow  st^^  by  which  the  members^ of 
Ait  pretendisd  holf  atdaace  adviaeed  to  tina  verge  of  aft  ext^wninaung 
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^  ar^  He  earnestly  urged  a  personal  interview  between  Catherine  <!• 
Medicis  and  Philip  11. ;  it  was  declined  by  the  latter  on  account  of  his 
ill  health,  but  he  sent  a  worthy  representative,  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  hold 
a  conference  with,  the  queen-regent  and  her  son,  Charles  IX.,  at 
Bayonne.  The  pretext  for  the  meeting  was  an  interview  between  th^' 
young  queen  of  Spain  and  her  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis  ;  but  fhn 
presence  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  avdwed  enemy  of  the  protestants, 
whose  extirpation  be  openly  proclaimed  to  be  his  most  solemn  duty  to 
God  or  man,  was  a  clear  proof  that  more  important  designs  were  con 
templated.  The  days  were  spent  in  all  the  sports  and  festivities  that 
are  to  be  found  in  a  luxurious  and  licentious  court.^  But  at  .die  dead 
hour  of  midnight,  when  the  courtiers,  exhausted  by  the  tournament,  the 
table,  and  the  dance,  retired'  to  repose,  Catherine  held  secret  conferen 
ces  with  Alva  in  the  apartments  of  her  probably  unconecioucf  daughter^ 
Elizabeth.  They  agreed  in  their. object,  the  destruction  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  all  the  parties  disposed  to  place  restrictions  on  the  royal  au- 
thority in  the  French  and  Spanish  dominions,  but  they  differed  very 
widely  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  might  be  most  effectually  accom- 
plished. Alva  recommended  the  most  violent  measures,  edicts  of  ex- 
termination supported  by  powerful  armies,  military  execution  of  all  who 
ventured  to  offer  any  opposition,  and  a^  general  massacre  of  the  Hugue- 
not congregations.  But  though  Catherine  would  not  have  shown  any 
scruple  in  adopting  these,  or  even  more  atrocious  plans,  she  was  well 
aware  that  Alva's  projects  could  not  be  executed  without  the  aid  of  a 
Spanish  army,  and  she  was  too  jealous  of  her  .own  authority  to  allow  a 
foreign  court  to  exercise  any  influence  in  the  kingdom  which  she  gov- 
erned as  regent.  She  relied  on  her  own  craft  and  cunning  to  retain 
power,  for  her  zeal  for  religion  was  always  made  subservient  to  her 
ambition,  and  she  was  infinitely  more  afraid  of  any  combination  6f  the 
nobles  of  France  to  restrain  the  royal  authority,  than  of  the  real  or  sup- 
posed progress  of  heretical  opinions.  She  hated  the  Huguenots  rather 
as  a  politicai  than  as  a  religious  body,  for  the  aristocratic  leaders  of  thQ 
sect  were  more  bent  on  rendering  the  nobles  independent  of  the  crown, 
than  of  delivering  the  Gallican  church  from  the  power  of  the  pope,  and 
it  was  the  aristocratic  character  thus  imprinted  on  the  principles  of  the 
reformation  in  France,  which  prevented  the  protestant  movement  from 
ever  becoming  popular  with  the  great  body  of  the  middle  and  the  lower 
ranks  in  France.  In  their  minds  it  wl3  associated  with  feudalism, 
which  liad  become  so  odious  to  the  French  people  that  they  would 
have  accepted  the  worst  form  of  oriental  despotism  in  preference. 

Philip  began  to  execute  his  part  of  the  agreement  by  a  vigorous  effort 
to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Flanders ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  insur- 
rection which  such  a  measure  provoked,  h'e  appointed  the  duke  of  Alva 
lord  lieutenant  of.  the  Netherlands,  with  almost  absolute  -  authority . 
Many  of  the  Flemish  merchants  and  manufacturers  left  their  country ; 
they  brought  their  industiy  and  their  capital  to  England ;  a  circum- 
stance which  had  no  small  share  in  the  rapid  growth  of  England's  com- 
mercial prosperity.  The  cruelties  of  Alva,  the  noble  resistance  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  long  the  head  and  hope  of  the  protestant  party  in 
Europe,  and  the  final  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  belong  to  general  hiatery ;  but  in  4liifiiianature  w« 
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must  not  pmit  to  mention,  that  Philip's  brutal  obstinacy  was  freqaentif 
blamed  by  the  court  of-  Rome ;  ^e  crafty  Italians  would  have  preferred 
fraud  to  viplence,  and  assassination  to  the  perils  of  open  war  (a.  d. 
1572).  It  must  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  Turks  joined  in  the  contest 
as  the  protectors  of  the  Flemings,  and  that  their  defeat  by  Don  John  of 
Austria,  at  Lepanto,  findiy  delivered  Europe  from  the  perils  with 
which  it  was  menaced  by  Mohammedan  ba]l)arism.  Pius  V.,  who  as* 
cended  the  papal  throne  (a.  d.  1566),  was  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  victory  at  Lepanto,  and  organize  a  league  against  the  Turks ;  but 
Philip  was  jealous  of  th^  glory  acquired  by  his  brother,  and  he  declared 
that  nothing  should  divert  him  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Flan« 
ders.  This  pontiff,  who  was  aflerward  canonized  as  a  saint,  was  i«^ 
flexible  in  his  hatred  of  the  protestantp  but  he  made  some  efforts  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  church  by  founding  schools  and  colleges,-  and 
excluding  per&lons  of  immoral  life  from  ecclesiastical  (dignities.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XIII. 

In  the  spring  of  1560,  the  French  protestants  were  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  for  taking  the  infant  king  out  of  the  hands  of  the  persecu- 
ting Guises,  and  expelling  the  enure  Lorraine  family  from  France. 
The  massacres  with  which  this  crime  was  punished,  produced  retaiia* 
tion ;  a  civil  war  ensued,  which,  interrupted  by  short  and  unsteady 
truces,  lasted  to  1570,.  when  a  treaty,  favorable  to  the  Huguenots,  wa» 
concluded  at  St.'  Germains.  To  cement  this  peace,  a  marriage  was 
proposed  between  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  the  hereditary  leader  of 
the  French  protestants,  and  the  princess  Margaret,  the  beautiful  sister 
of  the' king  of  France.  The  proposal  diffused  such  universal  joy,  that 
even  the  more  violent  of  the  catholic  party  were  forced  to  acquiesce, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  celebrating  the  nuptials  at  Paris  with 
extraordinary  magnificence.  Admiral  Coligni  and  the  other  protestant 
leaders  were  invited  to  witness  the  festivities,  and  the  chief  catholic 
lords,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  came  to  share  in  the  general 
reconciliation. 

The  events,  which  led  to  the  fearful  tragedy  that  accompanied  this 
maniage,  have  been  so  misrepresented  by  party  writers  on  every  side, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  state  the  facts  at  some  length,  as  they  have  been 
narrated  by  the  principal  actors  themselves.  At  this  period  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris  was  the  most  bigoted  and  sanguinary  mob  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  They  went  beyond  the  most  cruel  edicts  of  their  rulers  in 
persecuting  all  who  were  suspected  of  heretical  opinions,  and  not  unr 
frequently  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  against  the  wishes  of  ^e 
court  and  the  clergy.  The  presence  of  Coligni  and  the  protestant 
lords,  was,  therefore,  a  source  of  indignant  grief  to  the  fanatical  multi- 
tude, and  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  rOyal  guards  prevented  out^ 
burst  of  popular  violence.  Guise  and  his  friends,  opposed  to  the  Hu- 
guenots as  heretics,  and  to  their  leaders  as  rivals,  fostered  this  general 
discontent,  while  the  queen-mother,  Catherine,  njsgotiated  with  both 
parties,  believing  that  she  could  only  retain  power  by  balancing  one 
against  the  oth^r. 

Charles  IX«,  feeble  in  body,  and  weak  in  intellect,  had  just  attained 
his  legal  majority,  but  the  real  power  of  the  state  was  wielded  by  Cath- 
erine and  her  favorite  son,  Henry,  for  whom  she  always  showed  herself 
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wining  to  sacrifice  tUe  rest  of  her  cliildren.  In  some  of  his  conversa- 
tions with  the  protestant  lords,  Charles  complained  very  bitterly  of  the 
state  of  thraldom  in  which  he  was  held,  and  Coligni,  commiserating 
the  unhappy  monarch,  promised  to  aid  in  his  deliverance.  The  king 
soon  began  to  vaunt  of  his  design  to  assume  the  reins  of  power,  and  to 
remove  his  mother  and  brother  from  the  court.  They  took  the  alarm, 
and  easily  discovering  by  whose  counsels  the  king  was  influenced, 
resolved  to  assassinate  the  admiral  Coiigm.  Henry  hired  a  man  for 
the  purpose,  and  lent  him  his  own  gun ;  but  in  order  to  avert  suspicion, 
he  stationed  the  assassin  in  the  lodgings  of  a  retainer  of  ihh  duke  of 
Guise. '  Coligni  was  shot  as  he  passed  the  house,  but  the  wound  was 
not  mortal ;  before  his  friends  oould  break  open  the  door,  the  assassin 
had  escaped,  leaving  his  gun  behind  him.  At  first,  the  suspicions  of 
(he  protestants  were  directed  against  the  du^e  of  Guise,  but  the  gun, 
and  some  o^her  circumstances,  soon  led  them  to  discover  the  real 
instigators  of  the  plot,  and  they  very  imprudently  'proclaimed  their 
intention  to  exact  heavy  vengeance  upon  Catherine  and  her  favorite 
son. 

In  this  emergency,  Catherine  convoked  a  secret  ^council  of  her 
friends,  and  there  it  was  resolved  to  massacre  all  the  Huguenots  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  (a.  d.  1572),  and  thus  crush  the  entire  party  at 
one  blow.  The  conspirators,  seven  in  number,  were,  well  aware  that 
they  could  rely  on  the  royal  guards,  who  were  still  animated  by  all  the 
passions  of  the  late  religious  ^ars>  and  they  also  knew  that  the  Parisian 
populace  waited  but  a  signal  to  indulge  in  the  excesses  of  savage 
bigotry.  It  waS'  further  resolved  that  the  atrocious  plpt  should  be  kept 
secret  from  the  king  until  it  was  on  the  eve  of  execution,  but  that  all  ar- 
rangements for  effectually  accomplishing  the  general  slaughter  should 
be  made,  and  everything  kept  in  readiness  to  begin,  the  moment  that  his 
consent  had  been  obtained. 

It  Was  late  in  the  evening  when  Catherine  went  to  Charles,  accom- 
panied by  her  chosen  advisers,  and  told  him  that  the  protestants  had 
formed  a  plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  royal  family,  which  could 
only  be  frustrated  by  the  most  immediate  and  decisive  measures.  The 
feeble  monarch,  who  was  not  many  degrees  removed  from  idiotcy, 
exhibited  every  sign  of  helpless  alarm.  While  in  this  condition,  his 
mother  placed  before  him  the  dreadful  decree  of  extermination,  and 
demanded  his  signature ;  Charles  at  first  refused,  and  for  some  time 
it  was  doubtful  whether  his  consent  could  be  obtained.  At  length, 
in  a  paroinrsm  of  rage- mingled  with  insanity,  he  exclaimed,  "I  (Con- 
sent, provided  that  yoU  kill  them  all,  and  leave  no  survivor  to  reproach 
me." 

It  was  about  midnight  that  the  sounding  of  the  tocsin  summoiied  the 
bands  of  murderers  to  commence  the  work  of  destruction.  Most  of  the 
unsuspecting  Huguenots  were  massacred  in  their  beds,  or  shot  on  the 
roofs  of  their  houses  while  attempting  to  escape.  Charles  himself, 
armed  with  a  gun,  stationed  himself  in  a  tower^  from  which  he  fired 
upon  such  fugitives  as  attempted  to  escape  across  the  Seine  '^  the  palace' 
itself  was  not  respected  ;  several  of  the  attendants  of  the  young  king  of 
Navarre  were  murdered  in  the  royal  apfirtments,  an<l  he  was  himself 
exposed  to  cooaiderabie  danger. 
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The  massacre  lasted  for  eight  days  and  iiights  with(mt  any  apparenl 
dimination  of  the  fury  of  the  murderers,  ^veral  catholics  perishedi 
the  victims  of  mistake  or  of  private  animosity,  and  similar  atrocities 
were  perpetrated  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom.  At  first,  the 
court  seemed  disposed  to  thiow  the  blame  of  this  fearful  atrocity  on  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  his  faction,  but  finding  that  the  guilt  could  not  be 
concealed,  it  was  openly  avowed,  and  a  royal  manifesto  issued  in  its 
justification.  The  wish  of  Charles  that  none  should  survive  to  reproach 
him  was  not  fulfilled :  nearly,  two  millions  of  Huguenots  still  survived  \o 
avenge  the  fate  of  their  murdered  brethren.  The  civil  war  was  re- 
newed with  greater  fUry  than  ever;  the  protestants  *  felt  themselves 
strengthened  by  the  sympathy  of  all  whom  bigotry  had  not  rendered 
callous  to  every  feeling  of  humanity ;  and  the  authors  of  this  unparalleled 
crime  bad  the  mortification  to  discover  that  it  had  been  .perpetrated  in 
vain. 

While  public  rejoicings  were  made  at  Rome  and  Madrid,  for  the  sup- 
posed overthrow  of  heresy  in  France,  the  horror  and  indignation  excited 
by  the  massacre  in  northern  Europe,  not  only  among  protestant,  but 
even  catholic  princes,  proved  a  serious  injury  to  the  catholic  cause. 
The  prince  of  Orange  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolters  in  the 
Netherlands — the  Gueux,  or  Beggars,  as  they  were  contemptuously 
called  by  their  oppressors.  Though  at  first  unsuccessful,  he  gave  the 
insurrection  a  determinate  character  by  the  capture  of  Brille  (a.  d.  1572), 
a  conquest  which  secured  him  a  naval  station  for  his  daring  cruisers, 
and  encouraged  the  cities  of  Holland  and*Zealand  to  reject  the  Spanish 
yoke.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  weakened  the  insurgents,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  aid  of  the  French  Huguenots ;  but  instead  of 
quelling  their  courage,  it  only  stimulated  them  to  perseverance.  De- 
feated by  land,  and  deprived  of  their  strongest  cities,  they  attacked  the 
Spaniards  on  sea,  and  captured  several  rich  freights.  At  length  Alva 
retired  in  despair,  and  was  succeeded  by  Zunega  y  Requesens  (Decem- 
ber, 1573). 

In  the  very  commencement  of  his.  administration,  Requesens  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  insurgents  at  Monher  Moor,  near  Nimeguen. 
The  three  brothers  of  the  prince  of  Orange  fell  in  this  fatal  battle,  which 
would  probably  have  terminated  the  war,  but  for  a  mutiny  of  the  Span- 
ish soljdiers.  The  turbulence  of  the  royal  army,  the  insolence  and 
licentiousness  of  the'  Spaniards^  and  the  pillage  of  Antwerp  by  the  muti- 
neers, excited  the  indignation  of  catholics  and  protestants.  Five  of  the 
Batavian  and  six  of  the  Belgic  provinces  entered  into  the  pacification 
of  Ghent,  which  provided  for  the  expulsion-  of  foreigners,  the  repeal  of 
Alva's  sanguinary  edicts,  and  restoration  of  the  ancient  power  of  the 
states-general  (a.  d.  1576).  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  had  succeeded 
Requesens  in  the  government,  disarmed. suspicion  by  acceding  to  the 
league  of  Ghent ;  but  this  confederacy  soon  fell  to  pieces,  owing  to  the 
jealousy  between  the  protestant  and  catholic  states.  It  now  became 
manifest  that  freedom  could  only  be  attained  by  a  close  union  of  the 
northern  provinces,  and  a  final  rupture  with  Spain.  Acting  on  this  be- 
lief, the  prince  of  Orange  organized  the  confederacy  o^  Utrecht,  the 
basis  of  that  commonwealth  so  renowned  under  the  name  c»f  die  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  Provinces  (a.  d.  1579).. 
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But,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  nomination  of  the  duke 
of  Parm'a  to  the  regency  thi;eatened  to  ruin  all  the  projects  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.     The  southern  provinces,  inspired  with  a  jealousy  of  the 
protestant  designs  on  the  catholic  religion,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  regent,  and  levied  an  army  against  the  insurgents  of  the  north.    But 
the  Hollanders,  thus  deserted,  did  not  lose  courage  ;  liiey  formally  re- 
nounced their  alleguince  to  the  Spanish  crown;  and  chose  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  brother  to  the  king  of  FrancQ,  for  their  soverjeign  (a.  d.  1581). 
But  this  choice  did  not  produce  the  eslpected  advantages ;  and  th^  duke 
of  Anjou,  after  a  brief  struggle,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  competing  with 
the  duke  of  Parma,  and  returned  to  France.     It  is  probable  that  the 
states  would  have  chosen  the  prince  of  Orange  for  their  constitutional 
sovereign,  but  that  hero  was  stabbed  by  a  fanatic,  whether  instigated 
wholly  by  bigotry,  or  partly  seduced  by  Spanish  gold,  it  is  tow  difficult 
to  determine  (a.  d.  1584).     Amid  the  general  gloom  spread  over  the 
protestant  confederates  by  the  loss  of  their  illustrious  leader,  the  Hol- 
landers and  Zealanders  chose  Maurice,  his  son,  a  young  man  of  eigh- 
teen, their  stadtholder  and  captain-general  by  sea  and  land.     The  war 
still  continued ;  but  though  the  duke  of  Parma  prevailed  in  the.  field,  and 
finally  captured  the  important  city  of  Antwerp  (a.  d.  1585),  the  confed- 
erates never  dreamed  of  submission.     They  offered  the  sovereignty  of 
their  repubhc  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  certain  conditions  ;  and  though  she 
rejected  the  proffer,  she  sent  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  their  aid  with  a 
considerable  army.     The  misconduct  x>f  Leicester  prevented  the  Hol- 
landers from  gaining  all  the  advantages  from  the  English  auxiliaries  that 
might  have  been  expected ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Parma  in  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  and  the  heroism  of  Prince  Maurice,  gave  them  such  a  decided 
superiority  by  sea  and  land,  that  their  independence  was  secured  and 
finally  recognised  by  Spain  (a.  o.  1609). 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  war  between  England  and  Spain, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  state  of  France.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  his  brother  Henry  III.,  resigned  the  throne  of 
Poland  for  that  of  France  (a.  d.  1574).  This  prince,  on  his  return^  be- 
gan a  war  of  persecution,  and  concluded  by  an  ignominious  peace  with 
his  own  subjects,  in  less  than  a  year. .  He  then  abandoned  himself  to 
the  lowest  debaucheries,  strangely  combined  with  the  practice  of  the 
most  degrading  superstitions.  Opposed  to  the  king,  were  the  princes 
of  Jjorraine,  whose  chief,  Henry,  duke  of  Ouise,  was  deservedly  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  the  vi<^ent  catholic  party  in  France. '  Noble  in 
person,  polished  in  demeanor,  endowed  with  superior  talents,  and  ani- 
mated by  grasping  ambition,'  he  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  become  the 
leader  of  a  faction,  and  art  had  lent  its  aid  to  improve  all  these  advan- 
tages. The  utter  contempt  into  which  Henry  III.  had  fallen,  and  the 
rage  of  the  catholics  at  tne  tolerance  granted  to  the  protestants  by  the 
late  pacification,  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  raise  the  cry  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  fanatic  populace,  roused  by  this  hypocritical  pretext,  be- 
gan to  take  arms  to  defend  their  church.  The  Holy  League,  drawn  up 
by  Guise's  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lonraine,  for  the  defence  of  the  cath- 
i»lic  religion,  was  signed  aud  sworn  to  by  catholics  of  all  ranks  and 
«>nditions  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.     The  duke  of  Guise  was  ap- 
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pointed  head  of  the  league  ;  th^  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  declared 
themselves  its  protectors,  and  the  wretched  Henry  was  forced  to 
3rield  to  the  faction,  assemble  the  states  at  Blois,  and  revoke  •  the 
freedom  of  conscience  granted. to  the  Huguenots.  The  consequence 
wa3  a  civil  war,  the  ninth  which  aiHicted  France  since  the  death  of 
Francis  H. 

The  fate  of  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scots,  which  had  been  determined 
ever  since  the  massacre  of- St.  Bartholomew,  was  precipitated  by  the 
formation  of  the  Holy  League.  Some  enthusiastic  English  catholics 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  assassinating  Elizabeth  ;  Mary  was  cog- 
nizant of  th^ir  plans,  but  her  participation  in  the  plot  is  very  doubtful. 
However,  an  act  of  parliament  was,  passed  authorizing  her  trial ;  com- 
missioners were  sent  for  the  purpose  to  Fotheringay  castle,  the  place 
of  her  confinement,  and  after  an  investigation,  in  which  the  forms  of 
law  and  the  principles  of  justice  were  little  regarded,  she  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Elizabeth,  with  much  apparent,  and  some  real  reluc- 
tance, signed  the  warrant  of  execution,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
Davison,  her  jn'ivate  secretary,  enjoining  him  not  to  use  it  without  fur- 
ther orders  (a.  p.  1587);  Davison,  however,  showed  the  warrant  to 
the  members  of  the  council,  and  they,  without  further  consulting  Eliza- 
beth, had  the  unhappy  Mary  beheaded.  Henry  HI.  of  France,  soon 
afterward,  had  his  capital  enemies,  the  duke  and  cardinal  t>f  Guise, 
assassinated ;  but  this  atrocious  crime  only  roused  the  leaguers  to 
more  vigorous  measures.  They  assembled  a  parliament,  deposed  the 
king,  and  created  the  duke  of  Mayenne  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Philip  II.,  in  the  meantime,  prepared  an  expedition  which  he  fondly 
hoped  would  conquer  England,  and  thus  destroy  the  great  stay  of  prot- 
estantism, in  Europe.  Ships  Were  prepared  in  all  the  ports  throughout 
his  extensive  dominions ;  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  those  parts  of 
the  low  counties  which  still  recognised  his  authority.  An  army  of 
30,000  picked  men  was  assembled  under  the  most  experienced  officers 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  the  chief  command  was  intrusted  to 
the  celebrated  duke  of  Parma.  The  pope  blessed  an  expedition  that 
seemed  destined  once  more  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see ; 
and  the  catholics  throughout  Europe  were  so  confident  of  success,  that 
they  named  the  armament  "  The  Invincible  Armada."  Elizabeth  un- 
dauntedly prepared  to  meet  the  danger.  She  intrusted  the  command  of 
her  fleet  to  a  catholic  nobleman,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  while 
the  land  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicester. 
Nothing  could  .exceed  the  enthusiastic  determination  of  the  English 
people  to  defend  their  religion  and  Uberties,  though  the  queen  had  but 
one  ally  on  whose  assistance  she  could  reckon,  James,  king  of  Scot- 
land ;  she  trusted  to  the  attachment  of  her  people,  and  found  that  the 
love  of  her  subjects  was  the  best  security  of  her  throne. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1588,  the  armada  sailed  from  Lisbon:  but 
having  been  shattered  by  a  storm,  it  was  forced  to  stop  at  Conmna,  and 
it  did  not  reach  the  English  channel  until  the  nineteenth  of  July.  Here 
the  Spanish  admiral,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  duke  of  Parma  was  not  prepared  to  join  him  with  a  fleet 
and  army.    While  he  hesitated,  the  light  English  squadrons  assailed 
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kid  heavy  vessels  on  all  sides,  and  after  seven  days,  thre^  of  which 
only  passed  without  warm  actions,  though  there  was  no  decisire  en-^ 
gagement,  the  armada  was  so  shattered  by  English  skill  and  bravery, 
that  it  was  forced  .tp  take  shelter  in  the  roads  of  Calais.'  The  earl  of 
Effingham,  following  up  his  advaiitage,'8ent  in  fireships  during  the  night, 
which  destroyed  several  vessels,  and  threw  the  others  into  such  confu- 
sion, that  the  Spaniard^  no  longer  thiought  of  victory,  biit  escape.  The 
duke  of  Medina  Sidbnia,  dreading  again  to  encounter  the  English  fleet, 
attempted  to  return  home  by  sailing  round  the  north  of  Scotland ;  but 
dreadful  storms  overtook  the  armada,  many  of  the  ships  were  driven  on 
the  shores  of  Norway,  Ireland,  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  out  of 
the  triumphant  navy  that  sailed  from  Lisbon,  only  a  few  shattered  ves- 
sels returned  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  calamity  that  had  overwhelmed 
•he  rest. 

This  glorious  success  was  deservedly  regarded,  not  so  much  as  the 
jiumph  of  England,  as  of  the  protestant  cause  throughout  Europe  ;  it 
virtudly  established  the  independence  of  the  Dutch,  and  it  raised  the 
courage  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  It  completely  destroyed  the  de- 
cisive influence  that  Spain  ha^l  acquired  in  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  ever 
since  the  shipwreck  of  the  armada,  the  Spanish  state  and  people  se6m 
to  have  lost  all  energy,  and  sunk  into  almost  hopeless  decay. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  obliged  by  the  violence  of  the  league  to  seek 
the  aid  of  his  protestant  subjects,  was  murdered  by  a  fanatic  monk, 
just  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  driving  his  enemies  from  Paris.  By 
his  death,  the  house  of  Valois  became  extinct,  and  the  right  of  inheri- 
tance passed  to  the  Bourbon  family,  descended  from  Robert,  the  sixQi 
son  of  St.  Louis.  Its  representative  was  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  now 
claimed  to  be  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  warlike,  chivalrous  phn,ce,  en* 
dowed  with  many  amiable  qualities,  but  disliked  by  fads  new  subjects 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion.  Af^r  a  long 
struggle,  Henry  found  it  necessary  to  abjure  his  faith,  in  order  to  se- 
cure his  crown ;  but  he  atoned  to  the  Huguenots  for  his '  compulsory 
desertion,  by  issuing  the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes.  Still  he  had  to 
make  good  his  rights  by  the  sword ;  for  his  abjuration  could  not  induce 
either  the  pope  or  PhiUp  II.  to  give  up  their  plans.  He  received  some 
aid  from  Elizabeth,  but  his  final  success  was  mainly  due  tp  his  own 
eminent  abilities ;  his  triumph  was  virtually  completed  by  the  capture 
of  Paris  (a.  d«  1594),  but  Spain  persevered  in  its  hostility  until  the 
peace  of  Yervins  (a.  d,  1598). 

The  close  of  Elizabeth*s  reign  was  clouded  by  sanguinary  wars 
against  her  Irish  subjects,  whose  insurrections  were  too  6flen  provoked 
by  the  injustice  of  their  rulers,  and  by  the  execution  of  her  ill-fated  fa- 
vorite, the  earl  of  Essex.  But  notwithstanding  these  domestic  calami- 
ties, she  maintained  the  war  against  Spain  with  great  vigor,  and  en- 
couraged her  subjects  to  undermine  the  strength  of  that  kingdom  by 
enterprises  against  its  commerce.  The  annexation  of  Portugal  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  apparently  gave  the  subjects  of  f^hilip  II.  complete 
command  of  the  Indian,  as  well  as  the  South  American  trade ;  but  the 
wars  of  that  monarch  with  England  and  Holland,  raised  both  countries 
to  a  rivalry  that  terminated  to  the  disadvantage,  if  not  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Spanish  commerce.  In  1591,  the  Jgnglish,  for  the  first  time,  performed 
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the  voyage,  to  India ;  and  in  1600,  the  year  in  which  the  East  India 
company  was  founded,  they  took  possession  of  the  island  of  St.  Hele- 
na. The  Hanseatic  league,  now  fast  sinking  into  decay,  complained 
loudly  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  English  government  to  its 
native  merchants,  and  prohibited  the  English  from  trading  in  Germany ; 
but  this  unwise  attempt  to  enforce  monopoly  produced  measures  of 
retaliation  that  speedily  proved  fatal  to  their  privileges  and  their  power. 
During  Elizabeth's  reign,  England  attained  the  highest  rank  among 
European  states,  and  may  be  said  to  have  held  the  balance  of  power  in 
Christendom ;  that  this  was  owing,  in  no  fmail  degree,  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  sovereign,  is  manifest  from  the  rapid  decline  of  British 
influence;  when  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  feeble  house  of  Stuart. 

Section  IX.— 7%«  Age  vf  Chistavus  Addphus. 

From  the  death  of  Charles  V.  to  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  II ., 
there  were  few  events  in  Germjan  history  that  produced  any  important 
result  in  the  general  politics  of  Europe.  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  son 
Maximilian  II.  were  sincerely  attached  to  peace,  and  Rudolph  II.  was 
willing  to  leave  the  world  in  quiet,  if  the  world  would  have  left  him 
undisturbed.  From  the  time  of  his  accession  (a.  d.  1576),  Rudolph's 
great  anxiety  wa?  to  unite  the  Germanic  princes  in  a  firm  league  against 
8ie  Turks ;  but  theological  discussions,  united  with  politicstl  ambition^ 
8r>-.  ^d  to  prepare  the  way  for  fresh  convulsions.  The  influence  of  the 
J '  :ita  in  the  imperial  court  so  alarmed  the  protestants,  that  they 
fo.'*..<^d  a  new  alliance,  called  "  The  Evangelical  Union,"  ojf  which  the 
elector-palatine  was  declared  the  chief  (a.  d.  1609),  and  this  was  op- 
posed^ by  a  catholic  league,  in  which  foreign  as  well  as  German  prin- 
ces were  joined.  In  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  the  competition  for 
succession  to  a  smaH  principality  had  nearly  involved  Europe  in  a  gen- 
eral war.  Henry  IV.  of  France,  after  having  secured  himself  on  the 
throne,  intrusted  the  chi^f  management  of  his  affairs  to  the  duke  4>( 
Sully,  under  whose  wise  administration  the  finances  were  so  iinproved, 
and  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  so  consolidated,  that  France  began  to 
take  the  lead  in  European  policy.  Henry  had  formed  a  great  scheme 
for  making  all  Christendom-a  federate  republic,  in  which  &e  rights  and 
independence  of  the  several  states  should  be  firmly  secured.  .  A  more 
immediate  project  was  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Austria,  whose 
increasing  power  in  Germany  and  Spain  was  deemed  dangerous  to  all 
the  surrounding  countries.  The  vacancy  in  the  dutchies  of  Cleves 
and  Juliers,  which,  on  the  death  of  the.  duke  without  male  heirs,  had 
been  seized  by  the  emperor  as  lapsed  fiefs,  gave  Henry  a  pretext  for 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Germany ;  he  formed  alliances  with  several 
of  his  neighbors,  and  especially  with  the  king  of  England  and  the  Ital- 
ian princes.  But  while  preparing  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  his 
queen,  Mary  de  Medicis,  he  was  stabbed  by  a  fanatic,  named  Ravaillac 
^A.  D.  1610),  and  the  disturbances  that  ensued  prievented  *  the  French 
nrom  making  further  exei:tions  in  Germany.  The  dissensions  in  the 
Austrian  family  contributed  to  avert  a  general  War.  Rudolph  was  grad- 
ually driven  from  his  whole  dominions  by  his  brother  Matthias ;  deserted 
by  his  ancient  partisans,  he  became  melancholy  and  distrustful,  shutting 
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himself  up  in  his  palace,  wliere  grief  and  want  of  exercrse  soon  pro* 
duced '  a  mortal  disease,  which  brought  him  prematurely  to  the  grave 
(a.  D.  1611). 

Matthias  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown,  and  though  he  had'  been 
previously  befriended  by  the  proteatants,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  catholic  party,  and  thus  increased  the  dissatisfaction  which 
had  led  to  the  evangelical  union ;  he  procured  the  crown  of  Bohemia 
for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Gratz,  and  this  bigoted  monarch 
soon  forced  his  proteatant  subjects  to  revolt.  While  the  war  was  yet 
in  progress,  Matthias  died,  and  Ferdinand,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
piotestant  party,  was  elected  emperor  (a.  o.  1619).  Ferdinand  entered 
into  close  alliance'  with  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burgh,  but  this  family  compact  was  not  so  formidable  as  it  had  been 
heretofore.  The  umon.of  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  that  of  Spain  had 
not  added  much  real  strength  to  Philip  11. ;  the  Portuguese  hated  the 
Spaniards,  especially  as  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  revolted  Hollanders,  and  were  finally  deprived  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  Indian  colonies  by  the  successful  republicans. 
The  defeat  of  the  armada^  followed  by  these  colonial  losses,  rendeted 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.  calamitous  to  the  peninsula ;  but  on  his  death 
(a.  o.  1598)  it  was  destined  to  suffer  still  greater  losses  from  the  bigotry 
of  his  successor.  Philip  III.  expelled  die  Moriscoes  or  Moors,  who 
liad  remained  in  the  peninsula  after  the  overthrow  of  the  last  Moham- 
medan dynasty,  and  thus  deprived  himself  of  the  services  of  more  than 
a  million  of  his  most  industrious  subjects  (a.  n.  1610).  He  intrusted 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom  to  favorites,  phosen  without  discrim- 
ination,  and  made  the  custom  of  governing  by  ministers  a  maxim  of 
state.  On  his  death  (a.  d.  1621),  Spain,  though  still  respected  and 
even  feared,  was  in  reality  deplorably  weak ;  but  the  reign  'of  Philip 
lY r  almost  completed  its  ruin  ;  the  Catalans  revolted,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  th&  protection  of  France ;  the  Portuguese,  choosing  for 
their  monarch  the.  duke  of  Braganza,  achieved  their  independence 
(a.  d.  1640),  and  the  Neapolitans,  harassed  by  the  premier,  the  count-* 
duke  of  Olivarez,  attempted  to  form  a  republic. 

These  events  were  not  foreseen  when  Ferdinand  became  emperor. 
The  Bohemian  protestants,.  dreading  his  bigotry,  chose  Frederic,  the 
elector-palatine,  son-in-law  of  the  British  monarch,  for  their  sovereign, 
and  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  Frederic  assumed  the  royal  title. 
James  I.  was  a  monarch  of  much  learning  and  little  wisdom  ;  the  nat- 
ural timidity  of  his  disposition,  and  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  hand  of  a 
Spanish  princess  for  his  son,  induced  him  to  observe  a  neutrality  in 
this  dispute,  contrary  to  the  .ardent  wishes  of  his  subjects^  Duped  by 
vanity,  he  believed  himself  a  consummate  master  of  diplomacy,  -  and 
entered  into  a  sehes  of  negotiations,  which  only  showed  his  weakness, 
and  rendered  him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Deserted  by 
his  father-in-law,  and  by  many  of  the  protestant  princes,  on  whose  as- 
sistance he  relied,  the  elector-palatine  lost  not  only  Bohemia,  but  his 
hereditary  dominions,  which  were  shared. by  his  enemies  (a.  d.  1623). 

Circumstances,  in  the  meantime,  had  occurred  to  change  the  neutral 
poliey  of  England.  The  young  prince  Charles,  accompanied  by 
bis  favorite,  the  duke  of  Buckingluim,  had  made  a  romantic  joiumey  to 
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Madrid,  whicH,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  led  to  the  breiking  off 
of  the  Spanish  match.x  The  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  for  blowing  up 
the  British  king  and  parliament  with  gunpowder  (a.  d.  1605),  inflamed 
the  English  nation  against  the  ca^olics,  ^because  the  plot  had  been 
devised  by  some  fanatics  of  that  religion,  who  hoped  in  the  confusion 
that  must  have  ensued,  to  restore  the  erupremacy  of  their  church.  Final- 
ly, Count  Mansfelt,  the  ablest  of  the  protestant  leaders,  succeeded  in 
convincing  James  that  he  had  been  egregiously  duped  by  the  Spaniards. 
A  new  protestant  union  was  formed,  of  which  Christian  IV.,  king  of 
Denmark,  was  chosen  the  head,  and  the  war  burst  forth  With  fresh 
violence.  The  imperial  generals,  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  were  far 
superior  to  their  protestant  adversaries.  Wallenstein,  having  been 
created  duke  of  Friedland  and  chief  commander  of  the  imperial  irmy 
raised  by  himself,  acted  with  so  much  vigor,  that  Christian,  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  his  own  dominions,  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by 
ren<nincing  all  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  abandon- 
ing his  alhes,  especially  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  (a.  d.  1629). 
Wallenstein  obtained  the  investitute  of  Mecklenburg,  and  claimed  hence- 
forth a  rank  among  the  princes  of  the  empire. 

England  had  borne  little  share  in  this  arduous  contest'.  On  the  death 
of  James  (a.  d.  1625),  his  son  Charles  I.  ascended  the  British  throne, 
and  was  almost  immediately  involved  in  a  contest  with  his  parliament, 
which  effectually  diverted  his  attention  from  foreign  afiairs.  The 
principal  causes  of  this  were  the  growing  love  of  liberty  in  the  English 
people  ;  the  suspicions  of  danger  to  religion  ,from  the  king's  marriage 
with  so  bigoted  a  catholic  as  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria,  of  France ; 
the  unpopularity  of  Buckingham,  the- royal  favorite  ;  and  the  increasing 
hostility  of  the  puritans  to  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government. 
The  troubles  and  distractions  by  which  Franoe  was  weakened  during 
the  minority  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  began  to  dis- 
appear when  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  placed  at  the  head  of  tibe  admin- 
istration. His  great  talents  and  lingular  firmness  acquired  for  his 
country  a  new  and  vigorous  influence  in  the  political  system  of  Europe^ 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  counterpoise  was  most  wantixig  to  the  over- 
grown  power  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Richelieu's  first  operations  were  directed  against  the  Huguenots, 
whom  he  completely  subdued  and  rendered  utterly  helpless  by  the 
capture  of  Rochelle.  Scarcely  had  the  reduction  of  this  importsmt  city 
been  effected,  when  the  cardinal  commenced  his  war  against  Austria 
by  endeavoring  to  seciire  the  dutchy  of  Mantua  for  the  duke  of  Nevers, 
in  opposition  to  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
The  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Chierasio  (a.  d.  1631),  which 
destroyed  the  ^Spanish  supremacy  in  Italy,  restored  the  old  influence  of 
France,  and  gave  that  power  possession  of  several  of  the  most  important 
fortresses  on  the  frontiers.  But  far  more  important  was  the  share  which 
Richelieu-  had  in  renewing  the  War  in  Germany,  and  bringing  forward 
a  protestant  leader,  able  and  willing  to  cope  with  the  imperial  generals. 

During  the  war  of  the  Mantuan  succession,  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
published  an  edict  at  Vienna,  commanding  the  protestants  to  restore 
all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  which  they  had  taken  possession  since 
the  treaty  of  Passau.     Some  submitted,  others  remonstrated ;  itnperial 
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commissioners  were  dent  to  decide  on  tbe  claims  of  the  bishops  and 
monks  to  restitution ;  tbe  execution  of  the  decree  was  intrusted  to 
Wallenstein,  who  acted  with  so  much  rigor  Chat  the  protestants  were 
inflamed  with  just  rage,  and  even  the  catholics'  joined  in  demanding 
justice  against  him  from  the  emperor.  .So  great  was  the  clamor,  that 
the  emperor  was  forced  to~  dismiss  his  general,  and  confer  the  command 
of  the  imperisd  army  upon  Count  Tilly.  Scarcely  had  this  important 
step  been  taken,  when  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  secretly 
urged  by  some  of  the  discont^ted  protestant  princes,  published  a.  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  emperor,  and  after  having  captured  the  im- 
portant island  of  Rugen,  landed  in  Germany  (June  24,  i630).  An 
alliance  was  formed  between  the  king  and  the  leading  protestant  princes 
of  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  and  Hesse ;  Saxony,  afler  some  efforts  to 
preserve  neutrality,  was  forced  to  accede  to  the  league ;  and  Richelieu, 
who  had  no  small  share  in  forming  the  original  plan,  secured  for  the 
confederates  the  active  co-operation  of  France.  The  early  successes 
of  Gustavus  would  have  been  more  decisive  but  for  the  jealousy  of  the 
Saxon  princes ;  who  prevented  his  passage  through  their  dominions,  and 
thus  hindered  him  from  relieving  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  hard  pressed 
by  Count  Tilly  and  the  imperial  forces.  The  unfortunate  city  was 
finally  taken  by  assault ;  the  cruel  Tilly  would  show  no  mercy,  thirty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  water,  fire,  and  sword  ;  and  of 
this  once  flourishing  city  nothing  was  left  standing  except  the  cathedral 
and  about  4>oe  hundred  and  fifty  fishing  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

This  atrocious  cruel^  cemented  the  alliance  between  Gustavus  and 
the  protestant  princes  >;  the  elector  of  Saxony,  justly,  alarmed  by  the 
fate  of  his  neighbors,  and  irritated  by  the  menaces  of  Tilly,  whom  his 
recent  success  had  filled  with  presumptuous  pride,  joined  the  king  with 
all  his  forces  at  Wittemburg.  A  resolution  to  try  the  chances  of  battle 
was  taken ;  and  at  Leipsic  the  imperialists  were  so  decisively  over- 
thrown, that  if  Gustavus  had  marched  immediately  to-  Vienna,  that  city 
would  probably  have  fallen.  All  the  members  of  the  evangelical  union 
joined  the  king  of  Sweden ;  the  measured  of  the  catholic  confederates 
were  disconcerted,  and  the  whole  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine  was  occupied  by  the  protestant  forces.  Early  in  the  following 
year  Count  Tilly  was  killed  in  disputing  with  tEe  Swedes  the  passage 
of  the  Lech,  and  Gustavus  overrun  Bavaria. 

The  emperor,  in  his  distress,  had  recourse  to  Wallenstein,  who  was 
restored  to  command  with  unlimited  powers.  Gustavus  attacked  the 
imperialists  in  their  intrenchments  at  Nuremberg,  and  was  defeated 
with  some  loss ;  but,  anxious  to  retrieve  his  fame,  he  sought  an  early 
opportunity  of  bringing  his  rival  to  a  second  engagement.  The  armies 
met  at  Lutzen  (Nov.  16,  1632),  the  confederates  attacked  the  impe- 
rialists in  their  intrenchments,  and  afler  a  dreadful  contest,  that  lasted 
nine  hours,  put  them  completely  to  the  rout.  But  the  victors  had  little 
cause  to  triumph ;  Gustavus  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  th^  middle  of  the 
engagement,  and  died  hefore  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided.  His 
death  produced  great  changes  in  the  political  state  of  Europe.  The 
elector-palatine,  believing  all  his  hopes  of  restoration  blighted-,  died  of 
a  broken  heart ;  the  protestant  confederates,  deprived  of  a  head,  were 
divided  into  factions  ;  while .  the  Swedes,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
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saw  the  throne  of  their  heroic  prince  occupied,  by  a  girl  only  seven' 
years  old.  But  the  council  of  regency,  appointed  to  protect  the  minori- 
ty of  the  young  queen  Christina,  intrusted  the  management  of  the  Ger- . 
man  war  to  the  Chancel!  er  Oxenstiem,  a  statesman  of  the  highest 
order ;  under  his  guidance,  the  protestant  alliance  again  assumed  a 
formidable  aspect,  and  hostilities  were  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  suc- 
cess by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  the  generals  Banier  and  Horn. 
An  unexpected  event  added  to  their  confidence  ;  Ferdinand  became 
jealous  of  Wallenstein,  and  suspected,  him,  not  without  cause^  of  aiming 
at  sovereign  power.  The  emperor  was  too  timid  to  bring  this  powerful 
leader  to  a  legal  trial ;  he,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  dishonorable 
expedient  of  assassination  (a.  d.  16^4),  and  Wallenstein  was  murdered 
in  his  own  camp. 

The  confederates  did  not  gain  all  the  advantages  they  anticipated 
from  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Friedland ;  thd  emperor's  eldest  son,  the 
king  of  Hungary,  having  succeeded  to  the  command,  gained  several 
advantages,  and  twenty  Uiousand  Spaniards  arrived  in  Germany  to  the 
aid  of  the  imperialists,  under  the  duke  of  Feria.  The  protestant  leaders, 
anxious  to.  stop  the  progress  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  attacked  him  at 
Nordlingen.  The  battle  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  recorded  in  his- 
tory ;  it  ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  confederates,  notwithstanding 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Swedes.  The  emperor  improved  his 
victory  by  negotiation ;  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  all  the  protestant 
princes,  except  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  at  Prague  (a.  d.  1635)^  and 
thus  the  whole  Weight  of  the  war  was  thrown  on  the  French  and  the 
Swedes. 

Section     X. — Administration  of  the  CktrdinaU  Richelieu  and  Mazarine. 

Richelieu  ruled  France  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  hated  alike  by  the  nobili- 
ty and  the  people,  he  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  and  all 
conspiracies  formed  against  him  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  contrivers. 
Jealousy  of  Gustavus  prevented  him  from  cordially  co-operating  with 
that  prince,  and  Oxenstiem  afterward  was  unwilling  to  give  the  French 
any  influence  in  Germany.  But  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  rendered  a 
change  of  policy  necessary,  and  the  Swedish  chancellor  offered  to  put 
the  French  in  immediate  possession  of  Philipsburg  and  the  province 
of  Alsace,  on  condition  pf  their  taking  an  active  share  in  the  war  against 
the  emperor.  Richelieu  readily  entered  into,  a  treaty  so  favorable  to 
his  projects  for  humbling  the  house  of  Austria.  He  concluded  treaties 
with  the  Dutch  republic  and  ihe  duke  of  Savoy,  proclaimed  war  against 
Spain,  and  in  a  very  short  space  equipped  five  armies  to  act  at  oQce  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  balance  now  turned  against 
the  imperialists  ;  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  proved  a  worthy  successor 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  Banier  restored  the  lustre  of  the  Swedish 
arms  by  the  victory  he  gained  over  the  elector  of  Saxony  at  Wislock. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  11.  (a.  d.  1637)^  and  the  accession 
of  his  son  Ferdinand  111.,  made  little  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  war; 
the  victorious  leaders  of  the  confederates  invaded  the  hereditarv  do- 
minions  of  Austria,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  triumphant  career,  the  duke 
of  Saxe  Weimar  fell  a  victim  to  poison  (a.  d.  1639),  said  to  have  been 
administered  by  an  emissary  of  Richelieu,  for  the  cardinal  had  reason 
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o.fear  that  the  prince's  patriotLsm' would  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  French  power. 

The  war  was  still  continued,  hut  though  the  imperialists  were  gener- 
ally worsted,  disunion  crept  into  the  councils  of  the  confederates,  and 
prevented  them  from  improving  their  advantages^  Banier's  death  Qiight 
have  proved  their  ruin,  had  he  not  been  succeeded  by  Torstenson,  a 
general  of  scarcely  inferior  abilities.  While  the  Swedes,-  under  their 
new  leader,  maintained  their  former  eminence  in  Grermany,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory  at  Leipsic,  almost  on  the  very  ground  where  Gus- 
tavus  had  triumphed,,  the  French  were  equally  successful  in  Spain, 
having  reduced  Coliourd  and  Perpignan.*  The  death  of  Richelieu, 
and  hie  master,  Louis  XIII.,  the  accession  of  the  infant  Louis  XIV. 
(a.  o.  1643),  and  some  changes  in  Germany,  for  a  time  inclined  the 
Swedes  to  peace  ;  but  when  it  'was  found  that  Cardinal  Mazarine  had 
resolved  to  pursue  Richelieu's  plans,  and  that  France  possessed  such 
generals  as  Conde  and  Turenne,  the  hopes  of  the  confederates  were 
once  more  revived,  and  the  Swedes  had  even  the  courage  to  provoke  a 
fresh  enemy  by  invading  the  dominions  of  Denmark.  After  several 
vicissitudes,  the  triumph  of  the  confederates  was  so  decided,  that  the 
emperor  found  it  necessary  to  solicit  terms'  of  peace.  Afler  long  and 
tedious  negotiations,  which  varied  9,ccording  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
war,  the  celebrated  peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed  at  Munster  (a.  d. 
1648),  and  became  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire. 

While  the  protestant  cause  was  thus  triumphant  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land was  convulsed  by  civil  war.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  to  re- 
lieve Rochelle,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Huguenots  in  France, 
had  caused  great  discontent  in  England,  and  embittered  the  dispute  be- 
tween the'  king  and  his  parliament  respecting  the  extent  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  The^  Petition  of  Right,  extorted  from  Charles  I.,  might 
'  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  had  the  king  ad- 
hered strictly  to  its  spirit ;  but  he  continued  to  levy  taxes  by  his  own 
authority,  and  when  the  remonstrances  of  the  commons  became  too  en- 
ergetic, he  dissolved  the  parliament  (a.  d.  1629),  with  a  fixed  resolution 
never  to  call  another  until  he  should  see  signs  of  a  more 'compliant  dis- 
position in  the  nation.  Religious  disputes  aggravated  these  political 
animosfties.  When  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  wrested  from  the 
see  of  Rome,  the  people  of  England  had  submitted  to  a  jurisdiction  no 
less  arbitrary  in  the  prince,  and  the  sovereign  obtained  absolute  power 
in  all  affairs  relative  to  the  government  of  the  church  and  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people.  An  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  called  the  high  coin- 
mission  court,  was  established  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
crown.  .  Its  judges  enforced  conformity  with  established  ceremonies  by 
fines  and  imprisonment.  There  were  many  who  thought  the  English 
reformation  incomplete  ;  they  deemed  that  th^  church  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently purified  from  Romish  errors,  and  they  wished  for  the  simpler 
forms  of  worship  that  had  been  estabished  in  Scotland  and  Germany. 
Maiiy  of  the  puritans,  as  these  reformers  were  called,  had  more  justi- 
fiable reason  for  discontent ;  they  regarded  the  ecclesiastical  so^ereign- 

*  Richelieu  had  just  detected  and  punished  a  colispiracy,  when  Perpignan  was 
'taken.  He  sent  intelligence  of  both  events  to  Lonis  XIIL,  in  the  fdUowing  laconic 
letter:  **  Sir,  your  eiiemiea  are  dead,  and  your  tnopB  in  possession  of  Perpignaa.' 
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ty  of  the  monarch  as  dangerous  to  general  liberty,  and  they  were  anx- 
ious to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  authority  to  parliament.  About  this 
time,  a  sect, -called  from  their  founder,  the  Arminians,  had  rejected  the 
strict  doctrines  of  predestination  and  absolute  decrees,  maintained  by 
the  first  reformers.  Their  -number,  in  England,  was  yet  small,  but  by 
the  favor  of  James  and  Charles,  some  who  held  the  Arminian  doctrines 
were  advanced  to  the  highest  >  dignities  of  the  church,  and  formed  the 
majority  of  the  bench  of  bishops.  They,  in  return  for  this  countenance, 
inculcated  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  princes «  Hence  Arminianism^  was  regarded  by  the  patriots 
in  the  house  of  commons  'with  as  much  horror  as  popery,  and  the 
preacher  of  either  doctrine  was  voted  ax;apital  enemy  to  the  state. 

The  success  of  Charles  I.  in  his  struggle  with  the  commons  de- 
pended very  much  upon  the  character  of  his  ministers.  The  chief  of 
these  were  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  a  deserter  from  the  popular 
party,  and  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  they  were  both  men  of 
arbitrary  principles,  and  Straflbrd,  especially,  was  very  unscrupulous  in 
the  use  of  means  to  gain  a  favorite  end.  Without  any  regard  t6  the 
petition  of  right,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  such  measures,  ton- 
nage, poundage,  and  other  taxes  were  levied ;,  the  penal  laws  against 
catholics  were  suspended  on  the  payment >of  stipulated  sums;  and 
rtuch  extensive  jurisdiction  given  to  those  arbitrary  tribunals,  the  courts 
of  star-chamber  and  high  commission,  that  the  ordinary  constitutional  , 
administration  of  justice  almost  entirely  ceased. 

While  these  innovations  spread  secret  discontent  throughout  England, 
Laud's  efforts  to  model  the  Scottish  church  after  the  English  form  pro- 
duced a  dangerous  outbreak  in  Scotland.  The  attempt  to  introduce  a 
liturgy,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  English  church,  provoked  a  formida- 
ble riot ;  and  finally,  "  The  solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  a  bond  of 
confederation  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  religion,  was  signed 
by  a  vast  number  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  (a.  d.  1638).  Car- 
diiial  Richelieu,  fearing  that  the  English  government  might  oppose  his 
designs  on  the  Low  Countries,  and  aware  that  he  was  disliked  by  the 
English-  queen,  Henrietta,  secretly  encouraged  the  Scottish  covenant- 
ers, and  supplied  .their  leaders  with  money,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
exaggerated -pretensions  to  patriotism  and  sanctity,  they  did  not  scruple 
'o  accepts  Armies,  were  levied,  but  neither  party  wished  to  merit  the 
imputation  of  commencing  civil  war.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Ber-^ 
Arick  (a.  d.  1639),  by  which  Charles  displeased  his  friends,  who 
thought  that  he  made  concessions  unworthy  of  .a  prince,  and  did  not 
i^nciliate  his  opponents,  who  were  resolved  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  his  full  acceptance  of  the  covenant. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  treaty  of  Berwick  proved  to  be 
merely  a  suspension  of  arms.  Strafford  and  Laud  considered  the  re- 
tellion  of  the  Scots  to  be  so  manifest,  that  they  deemed  the  people  of 
bjugland  could  not  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  king 
^'ould  be  supported  in  its  suppression  by  a  parliament.  Charles  adopt- 
ed the  same  opinions^  and  called  a  parliament,  hoping  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
irient  grant  for  carrying  on  the  war  (a.  d.  1640) ; .  but  the  house  of 
i;i»mmoins^  postponing  all  consideration  of  taxes,  ^applied  itself  directly 
%o  the  re<bes4  of  grievances,  and  an  examination  of  the  recent  measures 
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of  the  government.  Incensed  by  this  conduct,  Charles  dissolved  the 
parliament,  and  attempted  to  raise  money  hy  new  and  unconstitutional 
expedients.  The  Scotch,  not  waiting  to  be  attacked,  crossed  the  bor- 
der^, defeated  th<^  earl  of  Northumberland  at  .Newbum,  ^nd  occupied 
Newcastle  and  Durham.  The  king  was  unable  to  eope  with  them  in 
the  field,  and  he  therefore  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which  he  agreed  to 
provide  subsistence  for  the  hostile  army,  until  terms  of  pacification 
could  be  arranged.  A  new  parliament  was  convoked,  and,  on  the  very 
first  day  of  its  meeting,  the  house,  of  commons  manifested  its  uncom- 
pjpng  disposiition^  by  choosipg  a^  its  speaker  a  vehement  opponent,  of 
the  court.  A  more  important  and  decisive  step,  was  the  impeachment 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  Archbishop  Laud  on  a.  charge  of  high  trea* 
son  ;  after  which,  the  armistice  with  the  Scottish  army  was  prolonged, 
and  the  Scots  described  not  as  enemies  or  rebels,  but  brethren  !  Straf- 
ford's trial  soon  engrossed  public  attention  ;  he  was  condemned  to  death 
by  an  act  of  attainder,  and  Charles,  after  a  long  delay,  was  forced  to 
consent  to  the  public  execution  of  his  favorite  minister.  An  attempt 
was  next  made^  to  exclude  the  bishops  from  parliament ;  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  passed  the  commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords  ;  as,  how^ 
ever,  the  public  excitement  continued,  the  bishops  resolved  to  abstain 
from  further  attending  their  doty  in  parliament,  and  twelve  of  them 
published  a  protest,  declaring  everything  null  and  void  that  should  be 
deterihined  during  their  absence.  For. this  ill-advised  proceeding  they 
were  accused  of  high  treason,"  and  committed  to  the  Tower  (a.  d 
1641). 

Charles,  dismayed  by  the  hostility  of  the  English,  resolved  to  seek  a 
reconciliation  with  his  Scottish  subjects,  and  for  this  purpose  undertook 
a  journey  to  Edinburgh.  His  measures  were  not  well  suited  to  effect 
his  object,  and  before  an3rthing  satisfactory  could  be  done,  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Irish  catholics  produced  a  change  in  the  position  of  parties- 
most  fatal  to  the  royal  interests.  Few  events  have  been  so  much  mis- 
represented as  the  Ihsh  civil  war,  and  in  order  to  view  it  correctly,  wo 
must  go  back  to  an  earlier  period  of  history. 

The  Norman  settlers  in  Ireland  paid  but  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
English  crown,  the  most  powerful  of  them  acted  as  independent  prin- 
ces, and  adopted  the  customs  of  the  native  Irish.  The  Tudor  monarchs 
were  anxious  to  break  the  power  of  this  aristocracy,  which  was  as  in- 
jurious to  the  national  happiness,  as  it  was  opposed  to  th^  royal  power ; 
but  unfortunately,  they  combined  this  object  with  t)ie  refonji  of  religion, 
and  with  a  system  of  confiscation  equally  impolitic  and  unjust.  The 
Irish  lords  took  up  arms,  to  defend  at  onice  their  religion  and  their  pow- 
er; they  were  defeated  by  Elizabeth's  generals,  and  many  of  them 
were  deprived  of  their  estatea,  which  were  shared  among  English  ••col- 
onists. James  I.,  under  the  pretence  of  a  meditated  rebellion,  confis- 
cated the  greater  p^rt  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  deprived  all  the 
innocent  vassals  of  their  property,  for  the  unproved  guilt  of  their  chiefs. 
Property  was  rendered  still  more  insecure  by  an  inquisition  into  titles, 
on  the  legal  pretence  that  the  right  to  land  belongs  primarily  to  the 
king,  and  consequently,  that  every  estate  ought  to  be  forfeited  for  which 
a  royal  grant  could  not  be  produced.  The  effect  of  ihis  principle  would 
be,  not  only  to  strip  all  the  native  Irish  of  their  estates,  but  also  to  coil- 
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this  advantage,  when  the  discontent  of  tlie  army  threatened  them  witli 
unexpected  danger ;  Cromwell  encouraged  the  soldiers .  to  resist  the 
orders  of  the  parliament,  and  by  a  bold  measure  gave  fresh  confidence 
to  his  party.  Comet  Joyce,  acting  under  his  orders,  removeds  the  king 
from  Holmby  house,  and  brought  him  to  the  army.  Cromwell  and  his 
friends  made  such  a  judicious  use  of  the  advantage  thus  obtained,  that 

'  the  presbyterian  party  soon  lost  all  their  influence.  The  behavior  of 
Charles  at  this  crisis  was  very  injudicious;  he  negotiated  with  both 
parties,  and,  byliis  obvious  insincerity,  displeased  all.  Finally,  he  at- 
tempted to  escape  ;  but  seeking  shelter  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  he  waa 
seized  by  its  governor,  Hammond,  and  from  that  moment  Cromwell  be- 

'  came  the  master  of  his  fkte.  Another  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the 
perils  that  surrounded  him  was  offered  to  the  king ;  the  Scotch  took 
np  arms  in  his  favor,  but  they  were .  routed  by  Cromwell  with  great 
slaughter,  and  all  hopes  from  their  assistance  destroyed.  But  the  par- 
liament having  reason  to  dread  Cromwell's  ambition,  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  king  on  receiving  the  news  of  this  victory,  and  the  wisest 
of  the  royal  counsellors  entreated  their  master  to  seize  this  opportunity 
of  concluding  a  treaty.  Unfortunately  he  hesitated  and  delayed  the 
arrangements  for  more  than  three  months,  until  ^he  army  once  more 
took  possession  df  his  person,  and  conveyed  him  to  Hurst.  The  two 
houses,  indeed,  voted  that  the  royal  concessions  were  sufficient  grounds 
for  settling  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ',  but  two  days  aflerward  the 
avenues  to  the  house  of  commons  were  beset  with  soldiers,  and  all  the 
members  supposed  favorable  to  the  king  forcibly  prevented  from  taking 
their  seats.  In  this  diminished  house  the  resolutions  leading  to  a  rec- 
onciliation with  the  king  were  revoked,  and  proposals  were  made  for 
bringing  him  to  a  public  trial.  The  final  resolution  foi  impeaching  the 
king  of  high  treason  before  a  Qourt  of  justice  constituted  for  the  purpose, 
was  adopted  by  the  house  of  commons  (January  2,  1649)  :  it  was  at 
once  rejected  'by  the  lords ;  but  their  opposition  was  disregarded,  and 
the  court  regularly  constituted.  The  form  of  trial  was  but  a  solemn 
mockery ;  Charles  with  great  spirit  refused  to  acknowledge  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  upon  which  some  witnesses  were  called  to  prove 
what  everybody  knew,  that  he  had  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  anny, 
which  his  judges  declared  to  be  treason  against  the  people,  and  a  crime 
worthy  of  death.  Sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  27th  of  January ' 
and,  on  the  ^Oth  of  the  same  month,  ihe  misguided  and  unhappy  Charles 
was  beheaded  in  front  of  Whitehall,  amid  the  unaffected  S3rmpathy  of 
crowds  of  spectators. 

The  death  of  Charles  was  followed  by  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell, 
and  Great  Britain  was  subjected  to  a  despotism  more  galling  and  severe 
thaa  that  of  any  monarch  who  ever  swayed  its  sceptre. 

Section      XI. — Formaium  of  tjie  States-system  in  the  Northern  KSngdamt 

of  Europe. 

The  revolutions  in  the  northern  kingdoms  during  the  progress  of  the 
Reformatipn  were  scarcely  less  important  than  those  in  cenmd  JSurope. 
Norway,  Sw;eden,  and  Denmark,  united  by  th«)  treaty  of  Cahnar,  were 
never  blended  into  a  unifbrm  goverment:  the  Swedish  nobles  kepi  theii 
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country  in  continued  agitation ;  without  severing  the  union,  they  chose 
administrators  of  the  kingdom  whose  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Denmark 
was  njierely  nominal.  Christian  II.,  a  tyrannical  prince,  resolted  to  de- 
stroy the  Swedi9h  independence,  he  overthrew  the  administrator  at  the 
battle  of  Bagesund,  and  had  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  performed 
at  Stockholm  (a.  d.  1520).  A  few  days  after  this  solenugiity.  Christian 
perfidiously  vitiated  the  amnesty  he  had  published  ;  and  to  gratify  the 
vengeance  of  the  ^archbishop  of  Upsal,  whom  the  Swedes  had  deposed, 
caused  ninety-four  of  (he  principal  noblea  to  be  publicly  executed. 
This  m^sacre  was  the  signal  for  a  te volution  ;  Gustavus  Vasai,  son  of 
one  of  the  murdered  *  nobles,  escaped  to  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia, 
and  supported  by  the  hardy  peasants  of  that  province^  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  Victory  crowned  his  efforts,  and  he  finally 
became  king  of  Sweden  (a.  d.  1523).  Christian  11.  was  deposed  by 
the  Danes,  and  the  crown  conferred  on  his  uncle  Frederic ;  he  wan- 
dered about  for  some  years,  vaiiily  seeking  support,  but  was  finally 
seized  by  his  subjects,  and  thrown  into  a  prison,  where  he  ended  hi^ 
days.  The  Danish  monarchs,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  renewed  their 
pretensiohs  to  the  Swedish  throne  ;  but  finding  that  their  efforts  only- 
exhausted  their  own  resources,  they  recognised  the  independence  of 
Sweden  by  the  treWy  of  Stettin  (a.  D.  1570). 

Denmark  thus  lost  the  ascendency  which  it  had  long  mainlined,  and 
it  was  further  injured  by  a  disastrous  change  in  its  internal  constitution. 
The  aristocracy  established  a  vicious  supremacy  over  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  senate,  composed  en- 
tirely of  nobles,  seized  on  all  the  authority  of  the  state;  the  national 
assemblies  ceased  to  be  convoked  ;  the  elections  of  the  kings ,  were 
x;onfined  to  the  aristocratic  order,  and  the  royal  power  was  restrict- 
ed by  capitulation^,  which  the  senate  prescribed  to  the  kings  on  their 
accession  to  the  throne. 

It  was  in  the  refgn  of  Frederic  I.,  the  uncle  aiid  successor  of  the 
tyrannical  Christian,  that  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  <weve  first 
established  in  Penmark.  The  king  invited  several  of  Luther's  disci- 
ples to  preach  the  new  doctrines  in  his  kingdom ;  he  openly  professed 
them  himself,  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects,  and 
sanctioned  the  marriages  of  priests  throughout  his  dominions.  Chris- 
tian III.  completed  the  religious  revolution ;  in  a  general  assembly  of 
the  states  he  procured  the  abrogation  of  episcopacy,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  Romish  worship  (a.  n.  1536).  ,The  castles,  fortresses,  and  vast 
domains  of  the  bishops,  were  reunited  to  the  crown ;  and  the  rest  of 
their  revenues  applied  to  the  maintenance  bf  protestant  ministers,  th^ 
purposes^  pf  general  education,  and  the. relief  of  the  poor.  Ffom  Den- 
mark the  revolution  extended  to  Norway ;  and  about  the  same  time 
this  kingdom^  having  supported  the  deposed  Christian  11.^  was  deprive! 
of  its  independence,  and  reduced  to  a  Danish  province. 

Christian  IV.  was  distinguished  among  the  northern  sovereigns  by 
the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  the  zeal  that  he  showed  in  reforming 
the  different  branches  of  the  administration.  In  his  reign  the«  Danes 
first  directed  their  attention  to  Asiatic  tirade,  and  founded  an  East  In- 
dia coihpsny ;  a  commercial  establishment  was  formed  at  Tranquebarp 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  was  ceded  to  the  company  by  th** 
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rajah  of  Tanjore.  Several  large  maniifactories  were  establisbed,  and 
many  cities  founded  by  this  wise  monarch,  who  was  also  a  judicious 
patron  of  science  and  literature*  *  He  was  less  successful  in  his  wars 
against  Austria  and  Sweden,  but  this  was  owing  rather  to  the  restric- 
tions which  the  nobles  had  placed  on  his  power,  than  to  aiiy  want  of 
talent..  .  - 

Sweden,  from  having  been  aubject  to  Denmark,  rose  to  be  itii  suc- 
cessful rival,  and  even  itienaced  its  total  overthro^w.  It  owed  this  pre- 
ponderance to  two  of  the  greatest  men  of  th^  period,  Gustavus  Yasa  and 
Gustaviis  Adolphus.  After  Vasa  had  liberated  his  country,  he  was 
raised  to  the  thtone,  and  by  his  wise  government  justified  the  choice 
of  the  nation.  He  directed  his  attention  both  to  the  political  and  reli- 
gious reformation  of  the  country ;  instead  of  the  aristocratic  senate,  he 
introduced  a  diet,  composed  of  .the  different  orders  of  the  state,  ^nd  by 
his  influence  with  the  conmions,  hitroduced  Luthexanism,  though  op- 
posed by  the  bishop^  and  nobles.  He  also  established  the  hereditary 
succession  of  the  crown,  which  was  extended  to  females,  in  the  reign 
of  his  son  Charles  IX; 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  grandson  of  Tasa,  raised  Sweden  to  the  sum- 
mit of  its  greatness.  Involved  in  wars  at  his  accession  (a.  d.  1611),  he 
gained  signal  advantages  aver  the  Russians  and  Poles,  which  so  ex- 
tended his  fame,  that  he  was  chosen,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  pro^stant  confederacy  against  the  house  of  Austria 
After  a  glorious  career  of  two  years  and  a  half,  he  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Lutzen :  but  the  victory  which  ,the  Swedes  won  after  his  death  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  slulful  arrangements.  The  war  was  continued 
under  the  minority  of  Christina,  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  as 
yras  also  the  war  waged  at  the  same  time  against  Denmark.  By  the 
peace  of  Bromsebro  (a.  d'.  1645),  Sweden  obtained  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Sound,  and  the  cession  of  several  important  islands  in  the  Baltic. 

Prussia,  under  the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  gradually  increased  in 
strength  and  power,  especially  during  the  administration  of  Frederic 
William,  the  true  founder  of  the  greatness,  of  his  house.  IJis  abilities 
were  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  protostant  wax9  of^  Germany  ;  and 
he  obtained  such  an  accession  of  territory  bv  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
that  his  son  Frederic  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia/ 

The  dismemberment  of  Livonia  led  to  a  fierce  struggle  between  the 
northern  powers,  each  6{  which  sought  a  portion  of  the  spoil.  .  Russia, 
which  had  slowly  acquired  consistency,  obtained  a  considerable  portion, 
which,  however,  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  Poland.  After  having  long 
submitted  to  the  degrading  yoke  of  the  Mongols,  the  grand-dukes  of 
Moscow,  strengthened  by  the  Union  of  several  small  principalities,. began 
to  aspire  after  independence,  which  was  achieved  by  I  wan  III.  This 
able  ruldr,  having  refused  to  pay  the  custonliary  tribute  to  the  barbarians, 
was  attacked  by  the  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  as  the  leading  sect  of 
the  Mongols  was  denominated.  Instead  of  acting  on  the  defensive, 
I  wan  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  the  very  centre  of  the  horde,  and 
ruined  all  their  establishments  on  the  Volga.  So  great  were  the  losses 
of  the  Mongols,  that  the  Golden  Horde  disappeared,  and  lell  no  traces 
but  a  few  feeble  tribes.  I  wan  IV.  labored  to  civilize  the  empire 
acquired  by  the  valor  of  his  predecessors :  he  invited  artisans  from 
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England  and  Gennany,  established  a  prmting«pres8  at  Moscow,  and 
raised  the  standing  army  of  the  Strelitzes  to  curb  his  torbylent  no- 
bles. It  was  in  his  reign  that  Siberia  was  discovered  and  annexed  to 
the  Russian  dominions,  but  the  complete  xeduction  of  that  country  be- 
longs to  the  reign  of  \^  son  Fedor  (a'.  d.'1587),  Who  founded  the  city 
of.  Tobolsk. 

On  the  death  of  F6dor,  without  any  issue  (a.  d.159'8),  Russia  was 
involved  in  a  series  of.calapiitoiis  civil  wars,  which,  ended  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  Michael  FedroWetsch  to  the  crown.  He  found  his  dominions 
exhausted  by  the  late  commotions,  and  could  only  procure  peace  from 
Sweden  and  Poland  by  the  cession  of  many  valuable  provinces  (av  d. 
1634), 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Jagellons,  Pcdand  was  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing northern  powers.  The  reformation  was  favored  by  Sigismond 
Augustus  II.,  the  last  of  this  dynasty;  but  the  want  of  a  middle  order 
of  society,  which  has  ever  been  the  cause  of  Polish  misery,  prevented 
evangelical  principles  from  taking  deep  root  in  the  country,  and  produ- 
cing the  benefits  that  had  resulted  from  them  in  other  states.  When 
the  male  line  of  the  Jagellons  became  extinct  on  the  death pf  Sigismond 
(a.  d.  1<572),  the  throne  of  Poland  became  elective  (without  any  restric- 
tion),* and  the  light  of  voting  was  given  to  all  the  nobles,  who  met  in 
arms  to  x^hoose  a  sovereign.  These  elections  .were  generally  marked 
witl\  violence  and  bloodshed ;  but  though  the  nobles  were,  divided  among 
themselves,  they  readily  united  to  restrict  the  royal  authority ;  every 
sovereign,  on  his  accession,  was  obliged  to  sign  certain  capitulations, 
which  greatly  limited  his  rule,  and  secured  £e  chief  powers  of  the 
state  to  the  aristocracy.  Under  its  new  constitution,  Poland  was  inter- 
nally weak  and  miserable,  though  some  of  its  monarchs  still  distin- 
guished themselves  by  foreign  conquests,  especially  Yladislaus  IV., 

who  wrested  the  dutchy  of  Smcdensko  from  Russia. 

< 
< 

Section  Xthy—Progresi  of  the  Twrldsk  Power  in  Europe. 

The  successors  of  Mohammed  11.  on  the  throne  ^f  Constantinople 
imitated  the  vigorous  policy  of  that  conqueror,  and  for  nearly  a  century 
were  the  terror  of  Christendom.  Bayezid  II.  subdued  Bessarabia,  md 
acquired  some  important  provinces  in  Asia.  He  was  forced  to  resign 
the  throne  by  his  son  Selim  (a.  d.  1510)^  and  was  murdered  in  prison. 
Selim  L,  sumamed  Gavdz,  or  the  Savage,  was  obliged  to  maintain  the 
throne  he  had  so  criminally  gained,  by  a  series  of  sanguinary  wars  with 
the  other  members  of  his  family.  Having  triumphed  over  these  com- 
petitors, he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Per^ans,  and  gained  a  coihplete 
victory  over  Ismael  Sof!  at  Tabriz  (a.  d.  1514).  In  consequence  of 
this  and  other  successes,  Diarbekr  and  several  other  provinces  beyond 
the  Tigris  were  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire>  The  Mameluke,  sul- 
tans of  £gypt  having  assisted  the  Persians  in  this  war,  Selim  led  an 
aimy  into  Syria,  and  encountered  Saltan  GrauH  near  Aleppo.  Afler  a 
sanguinary  engagement,  the  Mameldkes  were  defeated  and  their  leader 
skin,  upoiii  which  Aleppo  and  Damascus  submitted  to  the  Turks.    This 

*  See  page  486. 
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success  ppen^d  the  way  .for  inyading  Egypt :  Tumin  Bey,  who  hifed  bees 
elected  sultiun  in  place  of  Gauri,  assembled  the  remnants  of  the  Mame- 
lukes under  the  walls  of  Cairo,  and  having  procured  some  auxiliaiy 
forces  from '  the  Arabs,  prepared  to  ix^eet  the  enemy.  (Seliiri  advanced 
steadily,  and  attacked  the  hostile  camp,  l^he  battle  was  obstinate  and 
bloody,  but  the  ^superior  fire  of  the  Turkish  artillery,  whjch  was  served 
principally  by  Qhristian  gunners,  decid^  the  fate  of  the  day ;  and  Tti* 
min  Bey,  after  having  done  everything  that  could  be  expected  from  an 
able  officer  and  a  brave  warrior,  was  driven  into  Cairo  (a.  d.  1517). 
Selim  stormed  the  city ;  but  Tdnten,  Bot  yet  disheartened,  fled  across 
the  Nile,  and  by  incredible,  exertiops' once  more  collected  an  army. 
The  Turks  pursued  him  closely,  and  forced  him  to  a  final  ^engagement, 
in  which  the  Mamelukes  were,  utterly  routed,  and  their  gallant  sultan 
taken  prisoner.  Selim  was  at  first  disposed  to  spare  the  captive,  but 
his  ofiicers,  who  feared  and  envied  Tumin,  persuaded  him  diat  stich 
clemency  might  inspire  the  Mamelukes  with,  the  hope  of  recovering  their 
dominions,  and  the  unfortunate  sultan  was  hanged  at  the  principal  gate 
of  Cairo. 

Sole}anan,  usually  ^umamed  the  Magnificent,  succeeded  his  father 
Selim,  and  emulous  of  the  fame  acquired,  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  re- 
solved to  turn  his  arms  against  the  princes  of  Christendom.  Hungary, 
during  the  reign,  of  Matthew  Corvinus,  had  become  a  poweiful  imd  flour- 
ishing kingdom.  Inspired  by  the  example  df  his  father,  the  renowned 
Hunniades,  Corvinus  wrested  Bosnia  from  the  Turks,  and  maintained 
his  supremacy  over  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  jBut  du-^ 
ring  the  reigns  of  his  indolent  successors,  Uladisiaus  II.  and  Louis,  who 
were  also  kings  of  Bohemia,  Hungary  was  distracted  by  factions,  and 
ravaged  by  the  Turks.  .  Soleyman  took  advantage  of  the  minority  o( 
Louis,  and  the  weakness  of  Hungary,  to  invade  the  kingdom.  He 
captured,  with  little  difficulty,  the  important  fortress  of  Belgrade,  jusitly 
deemed  the  bulwark  of  Christian  Europe  (a.  d.  15121).  Inspired  by  his 
first  success,  he  returned  to  the  attack ;  naving  traversed  the  Danube 
and  the  Drave,  without  meeting  any  resistance,  he  encountered  the 
Christians  in  the  field  of  Mohatz,  and  gained  over  them  one  of  the  most 
signal  victories  that  the  Turks. ever  won  (a.  d.1526).  King  Louis,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  fell  in  this  fatal  battle,  the 
entire  country  was  laid  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders ;  but  Soleyman, 
instead  of  securing  a  permanent  conquest,  laid  waste  the  land  widi  fir6 
and  sword,  and  carried  myriads  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  Constan- 
tinople.^ 

A  triumph  of  even  greater  importance  was  gained  by  the  Turks  da- 
ring the  Hungarian  war.  Rhodes,  the  seat  of  the  heroic  knights  of  St. 
John,  was  besieged  by  ^oleyman's  vizier.  All  the  arts  of  assatdt  and 
defence  that  had  yet  been  devised  by  human  ingenuity  were  used  in 
this  siege,  which  lastied  more  than  five  months.  The  assailants  and  the 
garrison  fought  with  such  fury  that  it  seemed  a  contest,  rather  for  the 
empire  of  the  world  than  the  possession  of  a  single  city.  The  suUan 
himself  came  in  pei^son  to  superintend  the  operations  of  his  army,  while 
the  knights  were  not  only  neglected  by  the  Christian  powers,  but  ex- 
posed to  the  open  hostilities  of  the  Venetians.  They  protracted  their 
resistance  until  every  wall  and  bulwark  had  crumbled  beneath  the  over* 
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whelming  fire  of  the  Turkish  batteries,  when  the^  surrendered  on  hon- 
orable conditions ;  and  on  Christmas  day  (a.  b.  )522),  Soleyman  made 
his  triumphant  entry  into  what  had  been  a  city,  but  was  now  a  shapeless 
mass  of  ruins. 

On  the  death  of  Louis,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  had  married  the 
sister  of  thid  unfortunate  monarch,  claimed  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  He  received  quiet  posse8siQ|i  of  the  latter  kingdom ;  but  the 
Hungarians  chose  for  their  sovereign  John  Zapolya,  prince  palatine  of 
Transylvania.  Zapolya,  finding  himself  unable  to  resist  the  power  of 
Ferdinand,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  Turks.  Sole^man  marched  in 
person  to  his  aid,  andt,  not  satisfied  with  expelling  the  Austriahs  from 
Hungary,  pursued  them  into  their  own  country,  apd  laid  siege  to  Vienna 
(a.  d.  1529).  He  failed  in  this  enterprise,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
after  having  lost  eighty  thousand  men. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Turk's,  tried 
to  form  a  general  confederation  of  the  German  princes  against  them,  but 
found  that  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  progress  of'  ti^e  Reformation 
would  prevent  any  cordial  union.  He  resolved,  however,  to  check  the 
growth  pf  their  naval  power  in  tl^  Mediterrenean,  where  Khair-ed-dfn,* 
or,  Barbarossa,  a  pirate  whom  Soleyman  had  taken  into  his  service, 
captured  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  was  collecting  a  formidable  naval  force. 
Charles  took  advantage  of  Sbleyman's  being  engaged  in  conquering  the 
pachalic  of  Bagdad  from  the  Persians,  to  invade  Africa,  where  he  made 
himself  master  of  Tunis.  Soleyman,  returning  victorious  from  Asia, 
was  so  enraged  at  his  losses  in  Africa,  that  he  resolved  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Italy.  The  imphidence  of  a  VenetiaA  captain  turned  the 
wrath  of  the  sultan  upon  the  republic  of  Venic6 ;  he  attaoked  two  Turk- 
ish galleys  in  the  Adriatic,  for  some  mistake  about  their  signals,  and 
^atisfaction  being  refused,  'Sole3nnan  proclaimed  war. 

But  while  thus  engaged  in  the  west,  Soleyman  did  not  neglect  the 
enlargement  of  his  eastern  dominions.  His  generals  conquered  the 
whole  of  Arabia,  and  his  admirals  issuing  from  the  Red  sea,  attacked, 
but  without  success,  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  India.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Venetiaii  senate  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor, 
Charles  V.,  and  the  pope,  Paul  III. ;  their  united  navies  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Doria,  but  his  success  was.  far 
from  according  with  the  expectations  that  the  allies  had  formed.  The 
war,  however,  led  to  no  decisive  result ;  it  was  suspended  by  occa 
sional  truces,^  during  which  Soleyman  took  the  opportunity  of  enlfirging 
his  Asiatic  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Persia. 

The  knights  of  St.  John,  expelled  from  Rhodes,  obtained  a  settlement 
in  the  island  of  Malta  ;  they  directed  their  attention  to  naval  affairs,  anid 
inflicted  severe  damages  on  the  Turks  by  sea.  Soleyman,  roused  by 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  resolved  that  Malta  should  share  the  fate 
of  Rhodes,  and  collected  ail  his  forces  for  the  siege  (a.  d.  1565).  The 
knights  maintained  their  character  for  obstinate  v^or  with  more  success 
than  on  the  former  occasion :  after  a.  sanguinary  contest  for  five  months, 
the  Turks  were  forced  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-four  thousand 
men  and  all  their  artillery.     Soleyman  prepared  to  take  revenge  by  com- 

*  Khair-ed-din  signifies  <^  the  goodness  of  the  faith.''    This  terror  of  the  Chri»- 
Ciaiks  waa  named  Bu-harossa,  on  account  of  his  **  red  beard.'' 
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pleting  the  conquest  of  Hungary ;  but  while  besieging  Sigeth,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  disease,  produced  by  old  ag^  and  fatigue  (a.  d.  1566),  after 
having  raised  the  Turkish  empire  to  the  highest  pitch  of  its  greatness. 
Selim  11.,  soon  after  his  accession,  made  peace  with  the  Grermans 
and  Persians,  but  renewed  war  with  the  Venetians,  from  whom  he^took 
the  important  island  of  Cyprus  -(a.  d.  1571).  But  while  the  Turkish 
army  was  thus  engaged,  Uieir  ^^et  was  utterly  destroyed  in  the  battle 
of  Lepanto,  by  the  alUed  Venetian,  imperial,  and  papal  navy.  The  allies 
neglected  to  improve  their  victory,  and  Selim  soon  repaired  his  losses. 
But  this  sultan  sank  into  the  ususd  indolence  of  oriental  sovereigns,  his 
successors  followed  his  example,  and  the  Ottoman  power  began  rapidly 
to  declitie.  The  Austrian  tulers  became  eonvinced  of  the  impolicy  of 
harsh  measures,  and  conceded  to  the  Hungarians  ftiU  security  for  their 
political  and  religious  liberties,  at  the  diet  of  Presburg.  Hungary  was 
thenceforth  united  to  Austria,  and  the  last  war,  directly  resulting  from 
the  Reformation,  happily  terminated. 
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protection  of  Spain,  and  obtained  from  that  power  a  body  of  troops,  with 
which  he  pursued  the  court  from  province  to  province,  and  finally  en- 
tered Paris.  Turenne,  who  commanded  the  royal  forces,  brought  the 
young  king  within  sight  of  his  capital ;  and  Louis  witnessed  a  fierce 
conflict  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Antoine,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  df 
his  armyi 

.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  parliament  of  Paris  proclaimed  the 
duke  of  Orleans  ''  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,"  and  the  prince 
of  Cond^,  '*  commander-in-chief  ,of  the  armies  of  France."  But  the 
danger  with  which  these  appointments  threatened  the  monarchy,  was 
averted  equally  by  the  rashness. of  Cond^and  the  prudence  of  the  king. 
Coud^  instigated  a  tumult,  in  which  several  citi2ens  lost  their  lives ; 
Louis  conciliated  his  subjects  by  sending  the  cardinal  into  tempol'ary 
exile,  and  was  received  into  his  papital  with  ihe  loudest  acclamations. 
No  sooner  was  the  royal  authority  re-established,  than  Mazarine  was 
recalled  and  invested,  with  more  than  his  former  powet. 

During  these  commotions,  the  Spaniards  had  recovered  many  of  the 
places  whibh  they  had  pre.nously  lost  to  the  French,  and  Louis  de 
Haro,  who  governed  Spain  and  Plulip  IV.  as  absolutely  as  Mi^arine 
did  France  and  its  youthful  sovereign,  hoped  by  means  of  Conde's 
great  military  talents  to  briiig  the  .war  to  a  triumphant  issue.  But  the 
French  found  a  general  in  Marshal  Turenne,  who  was  more  than  a 
rival  for  Conde ;  he  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege  of  Arras, 
and  seized  all  their  baggage,  .artillery,  and  ammunition  (a.  d.  1656). 
He  was  himself  soon  after  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Valenciennes, 
but  he  made  a  masterly  retreat  as  honorable  as  a  victory,  and  even  took 
the  town  of  Capelle  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies.  Still  the  fortune 
of  the  war  was  doubtful,  when  Mazarine,  by  flattering  the  passions  of 
the  usurper  Cromwell,  engaged  England  to  take  a  share  in  the  contest. 
Dunkirk,  the  strongest  town  in  ("landers,  first  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  allies ;  the  English  blockaded  it  by  sea  ;  Turenne,  with  an  auxiliary 
British  forcie  united  the  French  army,  besieged  it  by  land  (a.  o.  1656) 
The  Spaniards  sent  an  army  to  its  relief;  Turenne  did  not  decline  an 
engagement;  the  obstinate  valor  of  the  English,  combined  with  the 
impetuosity  of  the  French  troops,  procured  him  a  decided  victory ;  Dun- 
kirk surrendered  in  ^  few  days,  and  was  given  to  the  English  according 
to  treaty,  while  France  obtained  possession  of  the  strongest  towns  in 
Flanders. 

Peace  was  now  necessary  to  Spain,  and  it  was  also  essential  to  the 
success  of  Mazarine's  favorite  policy ;  the  procuring  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon  the  eventual  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  by  uniting 
King  Louis  to  the  infanta,  Maria  Theresa.  The  preliminaries  were 
adjusted  by  Mazarine  and  Louis  de  Haro,  in  person,  at  a  conference  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  France  obtained  an  extent  of  /territory  and  the  pros- 
pect of  an  inheritance,  which  soon  made  it  formidable  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  About  a  year  afler  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty.  Mazarine 
died  (a.  d.  1661) ;  and  Louis,  who  had  borne  the  ministerial  yoke  with 
secret  impatience,  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 

Germany,  exhausted  by  tedious  wars,  regained  undisturbed  afver 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  until  the  death  of  Ferdini^id  III.  (a.  d«  1657), 
when  the  diet  was  agitated  by  fierce  debates  respecting  the  choice  of 
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ucc^ssor.  Recent  events  had  shown  how  dangerous  was  the  anihi- 
tion  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  independence  of  the  minor  states, 
and  several  of  the  electors  wished  to  have  as  their  head  some  monarch 
whose  hereditary  dominions  would  -not  be  of  sufficient  irapoHance  to 
raise  him  above  the  control  of  the  Diet.  But  these  considerations  were 
forced  to  yield  to  more  pressing  circumstances;  the  presence  ef  the 
Turks  in  Buda,  of  the  French  in  Alsace,  and  of  the  Swedes  in  Pome- 
rania,  required  a  powerful' sovereign  to  prevent  further  encroachments  ; 
and  Leopold,  the  son  of  the  late  emperor,  was  unanimously  chosen. 
His  first  measure  was  to  form  an  alliance  with  Poland  and  Denmark 
against  Sweden,  a  power  which,  ever  since  the  victorious  career  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  menaced  the  independence  of  the  neighboring 
states. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  renowned  Gustavus  was  >suc- 
oeeded  by  his  daughter  Chcistina.  She  was  fondly  attached  to  study, 
and  assembled  in  her.  court  the  most  distinguished  pFdfessoi;s  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  '  Her  favorite  pursuits  were,  however,  too 
antiquated  and  abstruse  for  practical  life-;  she  was  pedantic  rather  than 
wise,  and  her  great  learning  was  never  applied  to  a  useful  end.  She 
consented  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  not  from  any  regard'  ibr  the 
tranquillity  pf  Europe  or  her  own  kingdom,  but  simply  to  indulge  her 
passion  for  study,  with  which  the  cares  of  -state  interfered.  >  The 
Swedish  senate  felt  little  sympathy  in  the  learned  pursuits  of  their 
sovereign ;  they  pressed  her  tof  marry  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus, 
for  whom  she  had  been  designed  in  her  infancy,  but  Christina  dreaded 
to  give  herself  a  master,  and  she  only  nominated  this  prince  her  suc- 
cessor. The  states  renewed  their  importunity,  and  Christina  offered  to 
resign  the  crown  to  her  cousin  ;  after  some  delay,  occasioned  by  rea- 
sonable suspicions  of  her  sincerity,  she  carried  her  design  into  execution, 
and  abdicated  in  favor  of  Charles  Gustavus,  who  ascended  the  thrpne 
under  the  title  of  Charles  X.  (a.  d.  1654)..  The  remainder  of  Chris- 
tina's life,  was  disgraceful  to  her  character.  Designing  to  fix  her  resi- 
dence at  Rome^  she  renounced  Lutheranism,  and  embraced  the  catholic 
faith  at  Innspruck,  not  because  she  deemed  it  the  preferable  religion, 
but  because  she  thought  it  convenient  to  conform  to  the  tenets  of  the 
people  with  whom  she.  intended  to  reside.  Her  profligate  life,  her 
want  of  any  valuable  infcnrmation,  and  her  loss  of  power,  sobn  rendered 
her  contemptible  in  Italy ;  she  made  two  journeys  into  Prance,  where 
she  was  i;eceived  with  much  respett,  until  her  infamous  conduct  excited 
general  abhorrence.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy,  she  commanded  one  of  her 
paramours  to  be  assassinated  in  the  great  gallery  of  Fontainebleau,  and 
alinost  in  her  very  presence  (a.  d.  ^657).  This  atrocious  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  perpetrated  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized 
kingdom,  and.  a  court  tliat  piqued  itself  on  refinement,  was  allowed  to 
pass  without  judicial  inquiry ;  but  it  excited  such  vniversal  detestation, 
that  Christina  was  forced  to  quit  France  and  seek  refuge  in  Italy 
There  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  sensual  indulgence  and 
literary  conversation,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  the  language  of 
a  capricious  woman,  admiring  many  things  for  which  she  had  no  taste, 
and  talking  about  otlxers  which  she  did  liot  understand. 

While  Christina  was  thus  disgracing  her  sex  and  countryi  Charles 
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X.  indulged  the  martial  spirit  of  bis  people  by  declaring  war  against 
Poland.  After  the  death  of  Sigismond  III.  (a.  i>.  1632),  his  son 
La4i8laus  was  elected  to  the  throne,  and  proved  to  be  a  prince  of  great 
courage  and  cap&city.  He  gained  several  victories  over  the  Russians 
and  the  Turks  ;.  he  foroe4  the  Swedes  to  resign  the  places  which  Gas- 
tavus  Adolpbn^  had  seized  in  Prussia ;  but  unfortunately  he  combined 
with  his  nobles  in  oppressing  the  Cossacks,  and  thus  drove  those  un- 
civilized tribes  to  a  general  revolt.  •  In  the  midst  of  this  war  Ladislaus 
died  (a.  d.  1648) ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John  Casimir,  who 
would  gladly  have  entered  into  terms  with  the  injured  Cossacks,  but 
was  forced  to  contimie  the  war  by  his  turbulent  nobles.  Alexis,  czar 
of  Russia,  took  advantage  of  these  commotions  to  capture  Smolensko 
and  ravage  Lithuania,  while  Poland  itself  was  invaded  by  Charles  X. 
The  progress  of  the  Swedes  was  rapid,  they  obtained  two  brilliant  vic- 
tories in  the  field,  captured  Cracow,  and  compelled  the  terrified  Casimir 
to  seek  refuge  in  Silesia.  'But  the  insulting  demeanor  of  the  Swedes, 
and  the  cruel  massacre  perpetrated  at  the  capture  of  Warsaw,  confirmed 
the  Poles  in  the  determined  spirit  of  resistance,  o(  which  thei  burghers 
of  Dantzic  set  them  a  noble  example  ;  while  the  chief  powers  of  the 
north  combined  to  check  the  dangisrous  ambition  of  Sweden.  Attacked 
at  once  by  the  czar  of  Russia,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  king 
of  Denmark,  Charles,  though  deserted  by  his  ally  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, did  not  lose  counige.  He  led  an  army  over  the  ice  to  Funen, 
subdued' that  and  several  other  Danish  islands,  and  laid  siege  to  Copen- 
hagen.* The  city  was  saved  by  an  insincere  peaces  which  proved  to 
be  only  a  suspension  of  arms ;  but  when  Charles  renewed  his  exer- 
tions, he  was  opposed  by  the  republics  of  Holland  and  England.  Ne- 
gotiations for  peace  were  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  these  great 
naval  powers  ;  but  ere  they  were  brought  to  a  conclusion,  Charles  died 
of  an  epidemic  fever  (a.  d.  1660).  The  Swedes,  deprived  of  their 
active  and  ambitious  monarch,  were  easily  brought  to  resign 'their  pre- 
tensions to  Poland  of  the  treaty  of  Oliva  ;  and  the  general  desire  of 
preventing  the  minority  of  Charles  XI  •  being  disturbed  by  foreign  wars, 
induced  the  regency  to  adjust  a  pacification  with  Denmark  and  the  other 
powers.  ' 

Section  II. — Hisiory  of  JSngUmd  under  ike  CommonweaWi* 

The  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  England  was  dissolved  by  the 
execution  of  Charles  I. ;  the  great  body  of  the  nation  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  civil  war,  but  it  was  overawed  by  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  Cromwell ;  and  the 
comn^onwealth  parliament,  as  the  inconsiderable  remnant  of  the  house 
of  commons  was  called,  found  itself  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
authority.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  soon  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  new  government,  and  they  were  especially  interest- 
ed to  maintain  the  dominion  that  England  claimed  over  the  former 
country.  The  revolt  of  the  Irish,  like  the  revolt  of  the  Americans  in 
later  days,  was  regarded  as  treason  against  the  English  people,  rather 
than  rebellion  against  their  joint  sovereign ;  the  partial  successes  of  the 
insurgents  were  viewed  as  national  wrongs,  and  the  use  of  the  phrase 
'^  our  kingdom  of  Ireland'*  made  eveiy  Englishman  imagine  that  ha 
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would  be  robbed  of  flome  portion  of  bis  hereditary  rights,  were  thai 
island  to  establish  its  independei()ce.  Cromwell,  aware  of  the  great 
celebrity  which  might  be  gained  in  a  war  so  popular  as  that  undertaken 
for  the  recovery  of  Ireland,  successfully  intrigued  to  have  himself  ap- 
pointed lord-heutenant  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  atmy. 

The  state  of  Ireland  could  not  be  more  favorable  to  the  purposes  of 
an  invader.  When  .Charles  I.  entered^  into  a  treaty^  wiA  his  revolted 
Irish  subjects,  he  disgusted  one  pftrty  without  conciliating  the  other ; 
for  he  gave  both  reason  to  stispect  his  sipcerity.  He  appointed  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  lord-lieutenant,  a  nobleman  possessed  of  many  high 
qualities,  but  who  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of 
Strafford,  and  was  bigptedly  attached  to  the  support  of  the  royal  author-* 
ity  and  the  episcopal  church.  Ormond  conciliated  Inchic^uin  and  some 
other  protestant  leaders  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  cessation 
of  arms  which  Charles  had  granted  to  the  insurgents,  but  he  protracted 
the  negotiations  with  the  catholic  confederates  until  their  aid  was  use- 
less to  the  royal  cause.  Alarmed  at  length  by- the  progress  of  the  par- 
liament, while  the  confederates  wer-e  at  the  same  time  incensed  by  the 
intolerant  ordinances  of  the  English  commons,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  catholic  deputies  at  Kilkenny  (a.  d.  1646),  on  the  basis  of  a 
general  pardon  and  full  toleration.  The  -native  Irish  were  dissatisfied 
with  this  pacification,  which  did  not  restore  to  them  lands  of  which 
they  deemed  themselves  unjustly  deprived ;  the  bigoted  catholics  sought 
the  supremacy,  not  the  toleration  of  their  religion,  and  many  of  the 
mpre  moderate  entertained  suspicions  of  Ormond's  good  faith.  Under 
such  circumstances  they  were  influenced  by  Rinuccini,  the  papal  nuncio, 
to  reject  the  treaty  of  Kilkenny,  and  .Ormond. at  once  was  deprived  of 
all  authority.  As  the  king  was  unable  to  assist  him,  he  delivered  up 
the  fortified  towns  to  an  office^  of  the  English  parliament,  a  fatal  meas- 
ure, which  rendered  the  restoration  of  the  royal  power  impossible. 

The  Irish  soon  grew  weary  of  Rinuccini's  pride,  bigotry,  and  inca- 
pacity ;  a  powerful  body  of  the  catholic  nobles,  headed  by  the  earl  of 
Clanricarde,  expelled  the  nuncio,  and  invited  Ormond  to  resume  the 
government.  The  lord-lieutenant  returned,  and  found  the  royal  author- 
ity established  everywhere  except  in  the  towns  which  he  had  himself 
surrendered  to  the  parliament.  His  first  care  was  to  remedy  this  blun- 
der ;  he  subdued  severid  important  garrisons,  but  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  surprised  near  Dublin  by  an  inferior  forpe,'  and  was  routed  with 
greet  loss.  At  this  crisis  CronkwelL  landed  with  an  army  of  enthusiae- 
tic  soldiers  trained  to  arms,  and  flushed  by  recent  victories.  He  be- 
sieged Drogheda,  took  it  by  storm,  and  put  all  the  garrison  to  the 
sword.  The  town  of  Wexford  was .  next  assailed,  and  its  defenders 
similarly  butchered ;  and  this  cruelty  produced  such  alarm,  that  thence- 
forth every  town,  before  rwhich  Cromwell  presented  himself,  surrendejred 
at  the  ^rst .  summons.  The  declining  season,  a  failure  of  provisions, 
and  epidemic  disease,  soon  reduced  the  invaders  to  great  distress ;  but 
they  wero  relieved  by  a  revolution  as  sudden  as  it  was  unexpected. 
The  piptestant  royulists  in  Munster,  always  jealous  of  their  Irish,  al- 
lies, revolted  to  the  parliament  at  the  instigation  of  the  lords  BroghiU 
and  Inchiquin,  and  the  -gates  of  all  the  important  ganisons  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  were  opened  to  Cromw^'a  sickly  troops.    The  Iriah  could 
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no  lounger  be  brought  to  pay  obedience  to  a  protestant  goyernor^  Onnond 
quitted  the  country  in  despair,  and  the  confederates,  having  no  longer 
any  bond  of  union,  were  overpowered  in  detail.  Cromwell  freed  him- 
self from  all  future  opposition,  by  permitting  the  Irish  officers  and  sol-  . 
diers  to  engage  in'foreigti  service.  About  forty  thousand  catholics  went 
on  this  occasion  into  voluntary  ^xile. 

The  young  king,  Charles  II.,  had  intended  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  ihe  Irish  royalists ;  but  when  their  cause  was  ruined,  he  en- 
terecl  into  negotiations  with  the  Scottish  covenanters,  and. submitted  to 
terms  the  most  ignominious  that  ever  a  people  imposed  upon  its  prince. 
He  was  forced  to  publish  a  proclamation,  banishing  idl  malignants, 
excommunicated  persons  from  his  court — that  is,  the'  royalists  who  had 
perilled  th^ir  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  service  of  his  family ;  to  pledge 
his  word  that  he  would  take  the  covenant  and  support  the  presbyterian 
form  .of  government;  and.  promise,  that  in  all  civil  affairs,  he  would 
conform  to  the  direction  of  the. parliament,  and  submit  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  to  the  geneikl  assembly  of  the  kirk.  Charles  did  not  con*- 
sent  to.  these  disgraceful  conditions,  until  the  royal  cause  in  Scotland 
was  rendered  desperate  by  the  overtnrow  of  its  greatest  supporter,  the 
marquis  r of  Montrose.  This  gaMant  nobleman,  immediately  after  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  renewed  the  war  in  Scotland,  but  wasr  made 
prisoner  by  this  covenanters,  and  ignominiously  put  to  death  as  a  traitor 
(a.  d.  1650).  . 

Soon  afler  this  tragical  event,  Charles  landed  in  Scotland,  and  found 
himself  a  mere  pageant  of  state  in  the  hands  of  Argyleand  the  rigid 
covenanters,  at-  whose  mercy  lay  his  life  and  liberty.  The  intolerance 
of  these  bigots  was  not  assuaged  by  the  approach  of  an  English  army 
under  the  command  of  Cromwell,  whom  the  parliament  of  England  had 
recalled  from  the  Irish  wa;r,  so  soon  as  the  treaty  between  Charles  and 
the  covenanters  was  published.  Cromwell  entered  Scotland,  but  found 
a  formidable  competitor  in  General  Leslie,  the  head  of  ihe  covenanters. 
The  English  were  soon  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  their  post,  at 
Dunbar,  was  blockaded  by  a  Scottish  army  on  the  heights  that  overlook 
that  town.  Cromwell  was  saved  by  the  fanatical  and  ignorant  preach- 
ers in  the*  hostile  camp  ;  they  pretended  that  a  revelation  had  descended 
to  them,  promising  a  victory  ove^  the  sectarian  host  of  the  English,  and 
forced  Leslie,  in  despite  of  his  urgent  Temonstrances,  to  quit  his  advan- 
tageous position.  Cromwell  took  advantage  of  their  delusion  ;  he  at- 
tacked the  Scotch,  disordered  by  ^eir  descent  from  the  hills,  before 
they  could  form  their  lines,  and  in  a  brief  space  gained  a  decided  vic- 
tory. Edinburgh  and  Leidi  were  abandoned  to  the  conquerors,  while 
the  remnant  of  the  Scottish  army  fled  to  Stirling. 

This  defeat  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  Charles;  it  so  far 
diminished  the  pride  of  the  bigoted  party,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
accept  the  aid  of  the  episQopat  royalists,  the  hereditary  friends  of  his 
family.  Still  the  king-  felt  very  bitterly  the  bondage  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  when  Cromwell  crossed  the  Forth,  he  embraced  a  resolution 
'worthy  of  his  birth  and  cause,  and  disconcerting  that  general  by  a  hasty 
march,  he  boldly  entered  England  at  the  heml  of  fourteen  thousand 
men.-'  But  the  result  disappointed  his  ezpectattona ;  the  English  roy- 
disliked  the  Scotch,  and  detested  the  covenant ;  the  presbyterians 
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wer^  i^ot' prepared  to  join  him,  and  both  were  overawed-  by  the  militia 
which. t«  parliament  raised  in  the  several  counties.  At  Worcester  the 
king  was  overtaken  by  Cromwell  with  thirty  thousavd  men  (Sept.  3, 
1651).  The  place  was  attacked  on  all  sides:  Charles,  after  giving 
many  proofs  of  personal  valor^  saw  his  cause  totally  ruined,  and  sought 
safety  in  flight ;  'the  Scots  were  all  killed  or  taken,  and  the  prisoners, 
eight  thousand  in  number,  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  American  planta- 
tions. *  Charles  wandered  about  for  forty-five  Hays  in  various  disguises- 
and  amid  the  greatest  dangers :  more  than  fifty  persons  were  intrusted 
with  his  secret,  but  they  all  preserved  it  faithfully,  and  he  finally  escaped 
to  France.  In  Scotland  the  presbyterian  .clergy,  formerly  all-power- 
ful, found  themselves  treated  with  scorn  by  thp  English  army.  Their 
assembly  at  Aberdeen  was  dispersed  by  a  niilitary  force,  their  persons 
were  paraded  through  the  town  in  insulting  mockery,  and  they  were 
forbidden  to  assemble  in  greater  numbers  than  three  at  a  time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  republic  was  engaged  in  a  foreign  war. 
The  increase  of  the  naval  and  commercial  power  of  the  Diitcli  had 
been  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  English  nation ;  but  the  com- 
mon interests  of  religion,  and  aftierward  the  sdiiance  between  the  Stuart 
family  and  the  house -of  Orange,  had  prevented  a  rupture.  After  the 
death  of 'William  II.,  prince  of  Orang'e,  the  Dutch  abolished  the  ofiice 
pf  stadtholder;  and  this  advance  toward  a  purely  republican  constitu- 
tion induced  the  English  parliament  to  seek  a  closer  alliance  with  Hol- 
land. Their  ambassador,  however,  met  but  an  indifferent  reception  at 
the  Hague,*  and  on  his  return  to  London  it  became  obvious  that  the 
mutual  jealotisies  of  the  two  conunonwealths  would  soon  lead  to  open 
hostilities. 

The  English  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  Act  ^of  Navigation, 
which  enacted  that  no  goods  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be 
imported  into  England,  except  in  English  vessels  ;  and  the  prohibition 
was  exjtended  to  European  commodities  Hot  brought  by  ships  belon^ng 
to  the  country  of  which  the  goods  were  tlie  growth  or  manufacture. 
This,  though  apparently  general,  particularly  affected  the  Dutch,  whose 
commerce  consisted  chiefly  in  the  carrying  trade,  their  own  country 
producing  but  few  commo^itic^s.  The  war  commenced  in  a  dispute  on 
a  point  of  naval  etiquette :  the  English  required  that  all  foreign  vessels 
in  the  British  seas  should  strike  their  flags  to  JSnglish  ships-of-war ; 
Van  Tromp,  a  Dutch  admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  met  Blake,  the 
commander  of  the  British  fleet,  in  Dover  toad. '  Conscious  of  hi^  supe- 
rior force,  he  refused  to  conform  to  the  degrading  ceremony,  and  an- 
swered the  demand  by  a'  broadside.  Though  Blake  had  only  fifteen 
ships,  he  immediately  commenced  an  engagement,  and  being  reinforced 
during  the  battle  by  eight  more,  he  gained  a  glorioos,  though  not  a  very 
valuable  victory.    A  fierce  haval  war  enstied  between  the  two  repub- 

'  *  Mr.  St.  John,  the  English  plenipotentiary,  was  a  stem  republican,  and  a 
haughty  man.  He  had  the  presumption  to  take  precedency  of  the  duke  of  York, 
who  was  then  at  the  Hague,  in  a  public  walk.  The  prince-palatine,  happening 
to  be  present,  struck  off  the  ambassador's  hat,  and  bade  him  respect  the  sod  and 
brother  of  hJs  king.  St.  John  pot  his  hand  to  his  sword,  refnsing  to  recognise 
either  the  king  or  the  duke  of  York ;  but  the  populace,  compassionating  fallen 
royalty,  took  part  with  the  prince^  ai^  foireed  the  stem  repoblMan  to  seek  refuge 
in  his  lodgings. 
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lies ;  it  was,  on  the  whole,  disadvantageous  to  the  Dutch,  though  they 
were  commanded  by  such  excellent  admirals .  as  De  Ruyter  and  Van 
Tromp.  The  death  of  the  latter  in  an  engagement  that  lasted  three 
days  (a.  d.1654),  decided  the  contest,  and  the  Hollanders  were  forced 
to  beg  peace  from  Oliver  Ctomwell,  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  dis- 
solved .the  parliament  and  usurped  the  government  of  England. 

When  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  subdued,  the  parhament  became 
je^ous  )&f  Cromwell's  p6wer,  and  resolved  to  diminish  it  by  disbanding 
a  portion  of  the  army.  But  the  parliament,  if  such  a  name  could  fairly 
be  given  to  a  minority  of  the  house  of  commons,  had  lost  its  sole 
strength,  the  confidence  of  the  people,  by  its  obstinacy  in  retaining  the 
power  with  which  it  had  been  invested  by  circumstances ;  it  would  not 
dissolve  itself,  but  seemed  determined  to  perpetuate  its  sovereignty.* 
An  angry  remonstrance  from .  the  army  was  rejected,  and  the  soldiets 
reproved  for  interfering  in  pub]ic  affairs.  This  brought  affairs  to  a  cri* 
sis :  on  the  nineteenth  of  April)  1653,  Cromwell  turned  out  the  mem- 
bers with  military  force^'locked  the  doors,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
and  retired  to  his'  lodgings  at  Whitehall.  The  council  of  state  was 
similarly  dismissed,  and  so  weary  were  the  people  of  their  late  rulers, 
that  addresses  were  sent  to  Cromwell  from  almost  every  part  of  Eng- 
la^^  thanking  him  for  his  boldness  and  courage. 

It  ^as  necessary  still  to  preserve  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  but 
Cromwell  could  not  venture  on  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  allow  Uiem 
their  ancient  liberty  of  election,  much  less  a  more  extended  franchise ; 
he  therefore  adopted  a  middle  course,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  officers, 
nominated  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  on  his  own  authority,  to  form 
a  new  parliament.  This  extraordinary  body  was  named  the  Barebones 
parliament,  from  one  of  its  fanatic  members,  named  Praise-God  Bare- 
bones,  who  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  affectation  of  superior 
sanctity.  Cromwell,  finding  this  convention  not  so  pliant  as  had 
beep  expected,  contrived,  by  hie  creatures,  that  a  majority  should  vote 
for  an  immediate  dissolution,  and  when  about  thirty  members  con- 
tinued to  meet,  they  were  unceremoniously  ejected  by  a  file  of  mus- 
queteers. 

A. new  constitution  was  formed,  by  which  the  legislative  power  was 
granted  to  a  lord  protector  and  parliament,  and  the  executive  to  the 
protector  and  a  council  of  state.  On  the  16th  of  December,  1653, 
Cromwell  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  form  of  government,  and 
was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  lord  protector.  On  the  3d  of  the  fol- 
lowing September,  the  new  parliament  assembled,  but  though  the 
strictest  regulations  consistent  with  the  forms  of  election  had  been  de- 
vised-to  exclude  all  but  partisans  of  the  government,  the  protector's  au- 
thority was- menaced  on  the  very  first  day  of  debate,  and  it  was  resolved, 
by  a  majority  of  aye^  to  refer  the  examination  of  the  new  constitution 
to  a  select  committee.  Cromwell  first  excluded  half  the  members  for 
refusing  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  protector,  and  finding  that 
the  house,  evea  afier  this*  mutilation,  continued  refractory,  he  dissolved 

«. Ludlow  asfert%  wttkoiit  a  sliadow  of  proof,  that  die  parliament  was  about  to 
dissolve  itself,  and  give  the  nation  a  free  general  election  on  a  reformed  p]an» 
when  Cromwell  interfered.  Such  a  project,  indeed,  was  disonssed,  bat  these  ap* 
pear  no  proofs  of  its  being  intended  to  put  it  into  ezeentioa. 
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the  parliament  before  it  had  sat  the  five  months  required  by  the  consti- 
tution, which  he  had  himself  framed  and  sworn  to  support. 

A  new  parliament  was  summoned,  but  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
ference of  Cromwell  and  the  majoi^generals  that  ruled  the- twelve  dis- 
tricts into  which  England  was  divided,  so  many  opponents  of  the  gov- 
ernment were '  returned,  that  Cromw^ell  posted  soldiers  at  the  door  to 
exclude  those  members  to.  whom  he  had  not  granted  tickets  of  admis- 
sion. The  parliament,  thus  modified,  proved  sufficiently  subservient, 
and  on  the  26th  of  March,  16^6,  it  gratified  Cromwell's  secret  am- 
bition, by  offering  him  the  title  of  king.  But.  Fleetwood,  the  protec- 
tor's son-in-law,  and  Desborough,  his  brother-in-law,  disconcerted  the 
entire  plan  by  joining  the  republicans  in  the  army,  and  procuring  a  pe- 
tition from  the  officers  against  royalty,  which  it  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  disregard.*  Cromwell  was  forced  to  resign  his  darling  ob- 
ject at  the  moment  it  seemed  within  his  grasp,  and  to  content  himself 
with  the  protectorate  for  life,  and  the  power  of  nopdinating  his  suc- 
cessor. 

To  divert  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  its  internal  affairs,  Crom- 
well resolved  to  engage  in  some  foreign  war,  but  was  at  first  undecided 
whether  he  should  attack  France  or  Spaiq.f  Mazarine's  cunning  de- 
cided the  question ;  he  conciliated  the  prqtector  by  banishing  the  Eng- 
Jish  princes  from  France,  and  thus  obtained  auxiliaries  at  a  critical 
moment,  whose,  support,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  paid  by  the  ces- 
sion of  Dunkirk.  Two  formidable  fleets  were  prepared  in,  England ; 
one,  under  the  command  of  Blake,  was  sent  to  cruise  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  the  other,  intrusted  to  admirals  Penn  and  Venables,  proceeded 
to  the  West  Indies.  To  justify  hostilities,  Cromwell  demanded  o(  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  that  his  master  should  abolish  the  Inquisition, 
and  open  the  trade  of  South  America  to  the  English..  The  ambassador 
replied,  that  this  was  asking  for  his  master's  two  eyes ;  indeed,  neither 
demand,  under  the  circumstances,  was  reasonable.  The  Spanish  In- 
quisition certainly  exercised  an  unjust  tyranny  toward  protestants,  but 
Cromwell  did  not  treat  the  Irish  catholics  with  greater  mildness ;  and 
when  England  had  just  given  an  example  of  monopoly  by  passing  the 
navigation  act,  it  showed  little  regard  for  consistezkcy  to  demand  free 
trade  from  Spain.  But  both  proposals  were  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  knowledge  of  ^heir  having  been  made, 
brought  back  to  Cromwell  a  considerable  share  of  the  popularity  he 
had  forfeited. 

Admiral  Blake  first  sailed  to  Leghorn,  and  having  cast  anchor  be- 
fore the  town,  demanded  and  obtained  satisfaction  for  the  injuries 
which  the  duke  of  Tuscany  had  done  to  English  commerce.  Repair- 
ing thence  to  Algiers,  he  compelled  the  dey  to  restrain  his  piratical  sub- 

*  "  Certain  persons,"  said  the  petition,  '^  are  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  naUon 
to  the  old  state, of  slavery,  and. urge  the  protector  to  assume  the  royal  title,  wisl^ 
Ing  by  this  means  to  ruin  him.  We,  therefore,  petition  the  parliament  to  oppose 
such  intrigues,  and  to  abide  by  the  old  cause,  for  which  we  are  ready  to  hazard 
our  lives.** 

t "  In  order  to  maintain  himself,  he,  in  common  with  Lambert,,  and  some  of  the 
council,  wishes  for  war,  and  is  only  revolving  whether  it  were  better  for  him  to 
raise  it  against  France  or  Spain.** — Report  of  the  FrUnch  Jmbattador^  jfyril  20^ 
1664. 
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jectsYrom  further  lepredations  on  the  English.  Failing  to  obtain  aim- 
ilar  satisfaction  al  Tunis,  he  battered  its  fortifications  with  his  artillery, 
and  burned  every  ship  in  the  harbor.  His  fame  spread  through  the 
entire  Mediterranean,  and  no  power  dared  to  provoke  his  vengeance. 
Penn  and  Venablea^attempted  to  take  Hispaniola,  then  considered  the 
most  valuable  island  in  the  West  Indies,  bnt  failing  in  this  effort,  they 
conquered  Jamaica,  which  .has  ever  since  been  annexed  to  the  domin- 
ions of  England.  Cromwell,  however,  waB  so  little  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  tw'o  admirals,  that  on  their  return,  he  committed  them  to 
the  Tower.  The  English,  through  the  entire  war,  maintained  their 
supremacy  by  sea ;  several  of  the  galleons,  laden  with  the  >  precious 
metals  from  South  Ainerica,  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  an  entire  fleet 
burned  by  the  heroic  Blake  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz.*  ' 

Thene  conquests  silenced  many  opponents  for  a  time,  but  secret  dis- 
satisfaction pervaded  the  nation,  and  pamphleteers  bitterly  assailed  the 
protector,  both  in  verse  and  prose. f  Public  attention  was  roused  by 
the  assembling  of  parliament  on  the  20th  of  January,  1 658 ;  the  house 
of  commons  showed  its  hostility  to  the  government,  by  admitting  the 
members  who- had  been  previously  excluded  by  the  privy  council,  and 
still  more  by  severely  scrutinizing  the  constitution  of  the  upper  house. 
Afler  a  vain  effort  to  conciliate  his  opponents,  Cromwell  dissolved  the 
parliament  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  resolved  to  hazard  the  perilous 
experiment  of  governing  alone.  But  he  encountered  violent  opposition, 
even  in  his  own  family ;  Elizabeth,  his  second'  daughter,  keenly  re- 
proached him  on  her  dying  bed,  and  the  father,  who  loved  her  fondly, 
felt  his  grief  for  her  loss  sharpened  by  the  pangs  of  conscience.  A 
pamphlet  was  published,  and  widely  circulated,  in  which  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  protector  was  recommended  as  an  act  of  justice  and  patriot- 
ism ;  Cromwell  read  it,  and  hever  smiled  again.  He  lived  in  continual 
fear,  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  never  slept  two  successive  nights  in 
the  same  chamber,  had  guards  posted  everywhere,  and  secret  ^venues 
contrived,  by  which  he  might  escape  on  the  least  alarm.  In  such  a 
condition,  his  death  must  be  considered  a  happy  release  ;  it  took  place 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1658,  the  anniversary  Of  his  great  victories  at 
Worcester  and  Dunbar.  He  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  but  the  conduct  of  the  populace  evinced  anything  but 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  their  ruler .^ 

*  April  2]  St,  1667.—''  This  was  the  last  and  greatest  action  of  this  gallant  naval 
commander,  who  died  in  his  way  home.  He  was,  by  principle,  an  inflexible  re- 
irablican,  and  only  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  coantry  induced  him  to  serve 
under  the  usurper.  Though  he  was  above  forty^four  years  of  age  before,  he  en- 
tered into  the  military  service,  and  fifly-one  before  he  aeted  in  the  navy,  he  raised 
the  maritime  glory  of  England  to  a  greater  height  than  it  had  ever  attained  in  any 
former  period.  Cromwell,'  fuUy  sensible  of  his  merits,  ordered  him  a  pompous 
funeral  at  the ;  public  expense ;  and  people  of  all  parties,  by  their  tears,  bore  tea- 
timony  to  his  valor,  generosity,  and  public  spirit."^Dr.  Joknson^s  Life  of  Blake, 

t  Satirical  poems  were  published,  in  one  of  which  is  the  following  passage  :— 

.«*Aprotacror!  whst*sthat?    'Tis  ft  stately  thinf 
That  confesses  himseir  but  the  ape  of  a  Viitg  ; 
A  tragical  ('aesar,  the  actor  a  clown, 
or  a  brass  farthing,  stamped  with  a  kind  of  ^  crown.*' 

t  Evelyn  says,  '^This  was  the  merriest  funeral  that  I  ever  saw,  for  no  one 
howled  iut  tjit  4ogs,  with  which  the  soldiers  made  sport,  amid  barbarous  noise, 
parading  thro«gli  the  streets,  drinking  and  smoking.'^    Ludlow  adds,  ^  The  folly 
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RichaTd  Cromwell  had  hitherto  lived  a  thoughtless  and  rather  ex« 
trayagant  life,  but  on  his  father's  death  he  was  acknowledged  as  pro- 
tector both  at  home  and  abroad,  without  opposition.     He  had,  however, 
soon  to  contend  against  a  powerful  republican  minority  in  patliament, 
while  9till  greater  dangers  menaced,  him  from  the'  discontent  of  the 
army,  which  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  protector  and  the  parlia- 
ment.*   The  officers   urged  Richard  to  dissolve  the  refractory  com- 
mons, and  when  he  had  token  this  imprudent  step,'sei2ed  the  reins  of 
government  into  th^ir  own  hands.     Having  deliberated  on  several  proj^ 
ects,  the  militory  junta  came  to  the  resohition  of  re-assembhng  th^ 
Long  parliament.     About  ninety  members  were  hastily  collected,  but 
those  who  displeased  the  new  rulers  were  excluded,  and  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  rest  were  fettered,  by  what  was  called  y  an  humble  petition 
and  address  from  the  officers  to  Uie  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England.*^     Richard,  weary  of  his  situation,  resigned  the  protectorate, 
and  the  chief  power  of  the  state  passed  to  the  cat)al  of  dfficers,  at  whose 
head  were  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Desborough.     In  the  contests  that 
followed  between  the  parliament  and  the  council  of  officers,  the  nation 
generally  took  no  interest.     It  was  a  period  of  complete  anarchy ;  prin- 
ciple was  forgotten,,  every  one  was  guided  by  his  caprice;  or  by  some 
prospect  of  private  advantage .     All  true  friends  of  their  country  were 
heartily  tired  of  this  confusion,  and  the  illusion  of  the  republicans  had 
80  completely  vanished,  that  if  we  except  those  who  wished  for  a  pro- 
tector, or  expected  the  personal  reign  of  Christ,  not  more  than  a  few 
hundreds  could  be  found  anxious  to  restore  the  commonwealth.    In 
this  stote  of  affairs,  George  Monk,  aflerward  duke  of  Albemarle,  re- 
solved to  act  a  decided  part.      He  had  been   intrusted  by  CrQmwell 
with  the  government  of  Scotland,  and  the  command  of  the  army :  though 
suspected  of  a  secret  attochment  to  the  royal  cause,t  he  continued  to 
hold  his  place  during  the  protectorates  of  Oliver  and  Richard.     On  the 
abdication  of  the  latter,  he  professed  the  utmost  anxiety  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  parliament  and  the  English  army ;  but  if  that  could 
not  be  effected,  he  declared  that  he  would  support  the  former,  because 
the  establishment  of  a  commonwealth  was  dear  to  his  heart.     This 
declaration  gave  so  much  confidence  to  the  opponents  of  the  officers, 
that  Fleetwood  found  it  necessary  to  permit  the  parliament  to  assemble ; 
and  the  Rump  parliament,  as  the  house  of  commons  so  often  mutilated 
was  ignominiously  termed,  met  amid  the  loudest  acclamations  of  the 
soldiers,  who  only  two   months  before  had .  dispersed  it  by  military 
violence.    The  house  promptly  made  use  of  the  power  which  it  had 

and  profQsitfn  (of  the  lying  in  state)  so  far  provoked  the  people,,  that  they  threw 
-dirt  in  the  night  on  his  escutcheon  that  was  placed  over  the  great  gate  of  Somer- 
iiet  house." 

*  Richard  derided  the  fanatical  pretensions  Of  hid  father's  officers ;  when  a  re- 
monstrance was  made  against  his  granting  commissions  to  '<  the  ungodly,"  he  re- 
plied, '*  Here  is  Dick  f ngoldsby,  who  can  nehher  pray  nor  prefich,  and  yet  I  wiQ 
trust  him  befbre  ye  all."  **  These  imprudent,  as  well  as'  irreligious  words,"  says 
Ludlow,  "  so  clearly  discovering  the  frame  and  temper  of  bis  mind,  were  -soon 
published  in  the  army  and  city  of  London,  to  his  great  prejudice^"  ' 

t  Cromwell  once  wrote  to  him,  "  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  in  Scotland, 
a  certain  cunning  fellow,  George  Monk  by  name,  who  has  a  scheme  for  restoring 
Charles  Staazt ;  endeavor  to  catch  him,  and  send  him'  hither." 
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regained  ;  ibe  members  and  officers  of  wbom  it  did  not  ^pprore  were 
removed  ;  Desborough,  with  some  others,  fled  to  Lambert.  Fleetwood 
ws^s  overwhelmed  with  consternation. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1660,  Monk,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men, 
commenced  his  march  toward  London ;  h^  was  received  everywhere 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  ;  in  all  the  towns  on  his  road  the  people 
rang  the  bells,  lighted  bonfires,  and  declared  their  ardent  wish  for  a 
free  parliament.  .  Lambert's  9.nny  melted  away  as  he  advanced ;  but 
Fleetwood's  soldiers  excited  so  much  alahn,  that  the  speaker  wrote  to 
Monk  to  hasten  liis  march.  On  the  6th  of  February  he  appeared  in 
parliament,  and  first  excited  some  suspicions  of  his  real  designs  by  re- 
fusing to  take  the^  oath  of  abjuration,  against  tbe  Stuarts.  The  parli»' 
ment  tried  to  embroil  him  with  the  citizens  of  London,  by  sending  him 
to  arrest  som^  members  of  the  common  council  for  resolving  that  no 
taxes  should  be  paid  until  the  parliament  was  filled.  Monk  performed 
this  disagreeable  duty ;  ^ut  immediately  after,  reconciled  himself  to  the 
cityj  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  demanding  a  dissolution  of  par- 
liament and  a  new  election.  Whi(e  this  letter  was  fiercely  debated, 
Monk  took  the  decisive  step  of  introducing  the  old  excluded  members, 
by  which  he  gained  a  triumphant  majority. 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  Long  parliament  concluded  its  sittings,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  nation,  and  a  new  house  of  commons  met  on  the 
25th  of  April.  In  the  interval,  Lambert  made  a^esperate  efiTort  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  army,  but  by  Monk's  promptitude  and 
vigor  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 

When  the  hew  parliament,  consisting  both  of  upper  and  lower  house, 
met,  it  was  manifest  that  the  royalists  had  such  a  preponderance  that 
the  only  question  remaining  to  be  decided  was,  whether  Charles  11 .  should 
be  restored  with  or  without  conditions.  The  latter  course  was  unfor- 
tuuately  chosen,  perhaps  because  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  frame 
terms,  the  discussion  of  which  would  not  have  roused  the  slumbering 
feuds  of  hostile  parties. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  day  on  which  he  completed  his  thirtieth 
year,  Charles  triumphantly  entered  London.  He  was  accompanied  by 
the  members  of  parliament,  the  clergy,  the  pi  vie  authorities,  and  about 
twenty  thousand  persons  on  foot  or  horseback.  The  streets  were 
strewed  with  flowers,  the  houses  decorated  with  tapestry,  the  bells  rung 
in  every  church,  the  air  resounded  with  acclamations.  The  iponarch, 
80  recently  a  hopeless  exile,  might  well  ask,  as  he  witnessed  the  tumult 
rf  universal  joy,  "  Where  then  are  my  enemies  ?" 

Section  III. — HUtory  of  England,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  RevoluiUn  ; 

and  Rise  qftke  Power  of  Louis  XIV*  > 

Fkw  roonarchs  ever  hi.d  such  an  opportunity  of  rendering  himself 
popular,  and  his  subjects  happy,  as  Charles  II. ;  there  is  scarcely  one 
who  failed  more  lamentably.  His  first  measures  promised  well ;  a  few 
of  the  regicides  and  their  adherents  were  indeed  excepted  from  the  act 
of  indemnity,  and  executed  ;  but  pardon  was  granted  to  the  chief  par- 
liamentary leaders,  and  many  of  them  received  into  favor.  Ecclesias- 
tical afiairs,  howr^er, began  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  nation,  when 
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a  new  parliament  was  assembled,  in  which  the  episcopal  and  royalist 
party  had  a  triumphant  majority.  An  act  was  passed,  requiring  that 
every  clergymen  should  possess  episcopal  ordination,  declare  his  assent 
to  eyer3rthing  contained  in  the  book  df  common  prayer,  take  the  oath 
of  canonical  obedience,  abjure  the  solemn  leagye  and  covenant,  and  the 
right  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
About  two  thousand  of  the  clergy  rejected  these  conditions,  and  resign* 
ed  their  benefices,  rather  than  do  violence  to  their  religious  opinions. 
The  ejected  clerg3fmen  were  persecuted  with  unwise  jrigor ;  severe 
laws  were  enacted  against  conventicles,  and  a  non-confomust  minister 
was  prohibited  from  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corporation. 

The  marriage  of  the  king  to  Catherine  of  Portugal,  when  his  syb- 
jects  hoped  that  he  would  make  a  protestant  princess  his  queen,  and 
the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  monarch,  tended  still  further  to 
diminish  the  royal  popularity ;  and  a  war,  equally  unjust  and  impolitic, 
undertaken  against  the  Dutch,  completed  the  public  dissatisfaction. 
Hostilities  were  commenced  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war ;  the 
English  seized  several  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  Africa  and  America, 
especially  the  province  of  Nova  Belgia,  which  Charlesi  in  honor  of  his 
brother,  named  the  state,  of  New  York.  Holland  was  at  this  time 
ruled  by  the'  Louvestein,  or  violent  republican  party;  its  head,  the 
celebrated  John  de  Witt,  who,  with  the  title  of  pensionary,  enjoyed 
almost  dictatorial  power,  feared  that  Charles  might  make  some  enort 
to  restore  William  HI.,  prince  of  Orange,  to  the  office  of  stadtholder, 
which  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed ;  and  to  avert  this  danger,  entered 
into  close  alliance  with  France.  The  pensionary  found,  however,  that 
he  nrast  rely  upon  his  own  resources  ;  he  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet ; 
the  English  exerted  themselves  with  equal  diligence,  and  a  furious 
engagement  took  place  upon  the  coast  of  Holland  (a,  jo.  1665).  Vic- 
tory declared  In  favor  of  the  .English  ;  more  than  thirty  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  the  whole  would  probably  have 
fallen  had  not  the  pursuit  been  stopped  by  the  oversight  or  cowardice 
of  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  been  creat<^  lord  high-admiral  of  England 
by  his  brother. 

The  joy  occasioned  by  this  victory  was  diminished  by  the  ravages 
of  the  great  plague,. which  swept  away  seventy  thousand  citizens  of 
London  in  the  course  of  a  yesur.  De  Witt,  in  the  meantime^  exerted 
himself  to  restore  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch ;  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Denmark,  procured  aid  from  France,  and  soon  sent 
out  a  more  powerful  fleet  than  that  which  had  be^n  defeated.  But 
thie  English  still  maintained  their  wonted  superiority ;  and  the  Dutch, 
disheartened  by  repeated  defeats,  began  to  murmur  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  grand  pensionary.  Scarcely  had  the  plague  ceased,  when 
London  wa^  subjected  to  a  second  calamity ;  a  dreadful  fire,  which 
raged  for  four  days,  destroyed  four  hundred  streets  and  lanes,  includiqg 
thirteen  thousand  houses ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  life 
was  lost  by  the  conflagration.  Great  discontents  were  excited  by  the 
severity  with  which  the  non-conformists  were  treated  in  England  and 
Scotland;  about  two  thousand  of  the  discontented,  in  the  western 
counties  of  Scotland,  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  renewed  the  covenant 
but  they  were  overpowered  by  the  royal  forces,  and  their  insurrectior 
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• 
punished  with  remoneless  ctuelty.  One  of  the  fiist  stipulations  made 
with  Charles  on  his  accession  was,  that  he  should  not  disturb  the  grants 
which  Cromwell  had  given  to  his  followers  in  Ireland.  But  as  many, 
if  not  most,  of  these  estates  had  been  forfeited  for  the  attachment  of 
the  proprietors  to  the.  royal  cause,  it  was  necessary  that  some  compen- 
sation should  be  made  to  the  sufferers.  After  a  long  struggle,  the  best 
arrangement  that  was  perhaps  possible,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
effected  by*  the  act  of  settlement ;  and  though  many  of  those  who  had 
been  dispossessed  complained  of  injustice,  the  island  was  restored  to 
tranquillity.  It  was  fast  recoveVing  its  prosperity,  when  the  unwise 
jealousy  of  the  English  parliament  produced  considerable  distress,  by 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle.*  While  these  circumstances 
embarrassed  the  British  government,  the  pensionary,  De  Witt,  sent  out 
a  new.  fleet,  which  destroyed  several  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  reduced  Sheemess,  insulted  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  and 
for  several  week  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel  (a.  d.  1667).  The 
conclusion  of  a  peace  at  Breda  dissipated  the  alarm,  but  at  the  same 
time  increased  the  discontent,  of  the  English  nation ;  it  was  felt  that 
the  prodigality  of  the  king  had  exhausted  the  treasury  and  lefl  the  king* 
dom  exposed  to  insult  and  disgrace. 

The  ambitious  projects  of  Louis  XIV.  began  now  to  excite  general 
alarm  ;.  his  personal  qualities  won  him  the  affections  of  his  people  ;  the 
splendor  of  his  court  dazzled  the  nobility,  and  changed  the  factious 
lords  of  France  into  a  body  of  the  most  subservient  courtiers  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  modem  Europe.  On  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
Louis-claimed  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Philip  by  his  first  marriage,  asserting  that  females  could  imierit 
according  to  the  custom  of  Brabant,  and  that  his  queen  should  have 
precedence  of  her  infant  brother,  the  offspring  of  a  second  marriage. 
Anna  Maria  of  Austria,  queen-regent  of  Spain,  was  a  weak  woman, 
entirely  governed  by  her  confessor,  a  German  Jesuit,  named  Nithard, 
who  was  more  anxious  to  check  the  growth  of  heresy  than  to  protect 
the  monarchy .t  Louis  entered  Flanders  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  found  the  Spaniards  almost  wholly  unprepared  for  resistance. 
The  principal  towns  surrendered  immediately ;  Lisle,  though  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  capitulated  afler  a  siege  of  nine  days,  and  Louis 
secured  his  conquests  by  intrusting  the  repair  of  their  fortifications  to 
the  celebrated  Vauban,  and  garrisoning  them  with  his  best  troops. 
The  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having  their  frontiers 
exposed  to  such  a  powerful  neighbor ;  they  received  succor  from  an 

*  The  discussion  of  this  act,  in  the  house  of  lords,  gave  rise  to  some  singular 
debates.  It  was  secretly  opposed  by  the  king,  who  felt  its  obvious  impolicy ;  f 
was  urged  forward  by  the  eccentric  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  hQped  to  force  him- 
self into  power  by  means  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  commons  declared  the 
importation  of  Irish  cattle  "  n  nuisance.''  The  lords  rejected  a*  term  so  revolting 
to  conmibn  sense,  and  substituted  '*  a  ^evance.*'  The  duke  of  Buckingham  in- 
sisted on  retaining  the  obnoxious  phrase ;  another  noble  lord  moved  that  the  im- 
portation of  Irish  cattle  should  be  deemed  '*  a  felony,''  or  a  *'  pnemunire :"  a  third, 
with  more  wit  and  as  much  reason,  proposed  that  it  should  be  accounted 
«« adultery." 

.  t  His  arrogance  and  ignorance  were  displayed  ii^  his  reply  to  a  nobleman  who 
had  addressed  him  in  a  tone  of  disrespect.  "  You  ought,"  said  he,  *'  to  revm  the 
man  who  has  every  day  your  God  in  his  hands  and  your  queen  at  his  feet/' 
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imezcepted  quarter.  Charles  IL,  either  jealous  of  Louis,  or  eager  to 
acquire  popularity,  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  between  England 
and  Holland  (a.  d.  1668);  and  Sweden  soon  after/ concurred  in  the 
treaty>  Louis  found  it  necessary  to  stop  short  in  his  career  ;  he  made 
peace  with  Spain,  retaining  a  great  portion  of  his  conquests,,  which, 
l)owever,  were  not  sufficient  to  console  him  for  the  brilliant  prospects 
tie  was  compelled  to  resign:  He  had  to  endure  another  mortification ; 
the  Turks  one  more  became  formidable,  under  the  administration  of  the 
vizier  Kuproeli,  and  compelled  the  German  emperor  to*  conclude  peace 
on  terms  highly  favorable  to  their  interests ;  ai^d  they  wrested  the  im-* 
portant  island  of  Candia  fVom  the  Venetians,- in  spite  of  the  efforts  made 
by  the  French  monarch  to  save  the  place. 

Louis  saw  that  his  designs  on  the  Netherland9,  and  his  revenge 
against  Holland,  could  not  be  accomplished  without  thb  active'  partici- 
pation of  England.  Knowing  the  profligate  habits  of  Charles,  whose 
court  was  a  scene  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  he  concluded  a 
secret  treaty  with  that  monarch,  in  which  it  was  agreed  tha(  Charles 
should  receive,  a  large  pension  from  Louis,  in  return  for  which  he 
should  co-operate  in  the  conquest  of.  the  Netherlands,  propagate  the 
catholic  faith  in  his  dominions,  and  publicly  announce  his  conversion 
to  that  religion.  France  and  England  commenced  the  war  by  atro- 
ciously outraging  the  laws  of  nations  ;  Louis,  without  the  shadow  of  a . 
pretext,  seized  the  dutchy  of  Lorraine ;  Charles  attempted  the  capture 
of  a  rich  Di^tch  fleet,  before  he  had  announced  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  recent  treaty.  The  Dutch  were  wholly  unable  to  resist  this  ^torm ; 
at  sea  they  maintained  their  equality,  but  the  armies  of  France  bore 
down  all  opposition ;  Louis  crossed  the  Rhine,  advanced  to  Utreoht, 
and  had  he  not  delayed  there,  might  have  conquered  Amsterdam.  The 
Dutch  populace  vented  their  rage  on  the  unfortunate  penBionary,  to 
whom  they  unjustly  attributed  all  their  calamities.  John  de  Witt  and 
his  brother  Cornelius  were  arrested,  but  ere  they  could  be  brought  to 
trial,  a  furipus  mob  burst  into  their  prison  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 
William.  IIL,  prince  of  Orange,  was  immediately  chosen  stadtholder ; 
his  exhortations  revived  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  Dutch  ;  they  resolved, 
that  rather  than  submit  to  disgraceful  terms,  they  would  abandon  their 
country,  seek  their  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  and  re-establish 
their  republic  in  southern  Asia.*  Louis  sooA  found  the  results  of  th^ 
determined  spirit;  the  emperor,  thoroughly  alarmed,  sided  with  the 
Dutch,  and  many  of  the  northern  German  states  followed  his  example. 
Indecisive  engagements  were  fought  at  sea ;  but  the  conquest  of  Cologne 
by  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  intercepted  the  commmiication  between 
France  and  the  United  Provinces,  in  consequence  of  which  Louis  wa^ 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  forpes  and  abandon  his  conquests.  A  more 
important  change^  was  the  secession  of  England  ;  Charles,  distressed 
for  want  of  money,  loaded  with  debt,  and  rendered  anxious  by  the 
progress  of  public  discontent,  concluded  peace  with  Holland  on  vety 
equitable  conditions  (a.  d.  1674).  He  then  offered  his  mediation  to 
the  contending  powers. 

*  Several  efforts  were  made  to  corrupt  the  prince  of  Orange,  bat  he  sternly  re- 
iectcd  them.  When  told  that  the  ruin  of  his  countiy  was  inevitable,  he  replied, 
*'  There  is  one  way  by  which  Z  can  be  certain  not  to  see  the  ruin  of  my  country ; 
and  that  is,  to  die  disputing  the  last  difeh.'^ 
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Louis  snrprised  all  Europe  by  the  magnitude  of  his  eiTorts,  but  they 
did  not  produce  any  corresponding  result ;  and  the  desolation  of  the 
Palatinate  by  Marshal  Turenne  excited  such  general  indignation,  that 
Loui^  bribed  Charles  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  lest  it  should  force  its 
sovereign  to  declare  war  against  France.  The  war  was  maintained 
with  great  fury  during  the  ensuing  campaigns ;  it  was  on  the  whole 
favorable  to  the  French,  but  the  rapid  progress  of  Louis,  in  the  year 
1677,  excited  so  much  alarm,  that  the  English  parliament  addressed  the 
king  to  conclude  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  HpUand. 
Charles,  however,  had  sold  his  neutrality,  and  would  not  abandon  his 

gejQsion  to  promote  either  the  honor  or  advantage  of  his  kingdom  ;  but 
e  tried  fo  conciliate  the  nation  by  giving  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Yorkf  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Louis  continued 
his  victorious  career  uninterrupted  by  England,  until  the  Dutch  sought 
peace  on  any  terms,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Nimeguen  (a.  d. 
1678),  by  which  France  acquired  an  increase  of  power  dangerous  to 
all  the  neighboring  states. 

The  jealousy  of  the  English  nation  at  the  exaltation  of  a  rival,  long 
regarded  as  their  natural  enemy,  the  feeling  that  the  national  honor  had 
been  sacrificed,  and  the  fear  of  the  design  of  the  Court  to  establish  the 
Romish  religioi>  and  arbitrary  power,  spread  a  deep  gloom  over  Eng- 
land, and  disposed  the  people  to  suspicions  that  led  them  to  beconiie  the 
dupes  of  the  vilest  impostors.  Just  as  the  account  of  the  cruelties 
practised  on  the  covenanters  in  Scotland  excited  most  alarm  and  indig- 
nation, the  three-  kingdoms  were  roused  to  sudden  phrensy  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  popish  plot.  A  wicked  impostor,  named  Titus  Oates, 
framed  a  tale  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  subversion  of  the 
protestant  religion  and  the  murder  of  the  king ;  his  narrative  was  im- 
probable, confused,  and  contradictory,  but  it  suited  the  temper  of  the 
nation,  and  it  was  favorable  to  the  ambition  of  some  designing  men, 
anxious  to  obtain  power  at  any  hazard.  Before  censuring  too  severely 
the  credulity  of  the  nation,  we  must  remember  that  a  plot  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  Romish  religion  really  existed,  but  jt  was  formed  by 
the  king,  not  against  him ;  many  catholics,  aware  of  the  king's  secret 
attachment  to  their  religion,  and  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  York's  open 
profession  of  it,  indulged  hopes  of  the  speedy  reconciliation  of  the 
British  kingdoms  to  the  holy  see,  and  several  enthusiastic  phrases  in 
their  letters  were  capable  of  being  distorted  into  confirmation  of  a  plan 
formed  to  accelerate  such  a  consummation.*  The  inexplicable  murder 
of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  an  active  magistrate  who  had  taken 
Oates's  depositions,  completed  the  delusion  :  to  deny  the  reality  of  the 
plot  was  now  to  be  reputed  an  accomplice ;  even  to  doubt  of  it  was 
criminal.  Several  catholics  were  brought  to  trial ;  the  evidence  against 
them  was  a  tissue  of  palpable  farlsehoods,  but,  in  the  phrensy  of  the 
moment,  every  absurdity  received  credence ;  they  were  condemned  and 
executed.  The  parliament  at  the  same  time  passed  a  law  excluding 
from  both  houses  all  who  would  not  swear  that  **  the  sacrifice  of  the 

*  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  letters  of  the  first  victim  to  the  natioaa] 
delasion,  Edward  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York.  Dryden  has  well  de* 
scribed  the  plot  in  a  single  line  : —  ' 

**  Some  truth  thare  wm,  bat  dMlwd  and  hrewed  with  lies.** ' 
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mass  was  damnable  and  idc^atroiie/'  and  it  was  with  great  difRculty 
that  an  exception  was  lakde  in  favor  of  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of 
York.  '  The  covenai^ers  in  Scotland  were  driven  to  such  desperation 
by  the  severities  of  the  royal  government,  that  they  murdered  Archbish- 
op Sharpe,  and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Their  revolt  was  sup- 
pressed, and  those  who  had  shared  in  it,  or  who  were  suspected  of  fa- 
voring the  views  of  the  covenanters,  were  punished  with  remorseless 
cruelty.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  tl^at,  during  this  turbulent  period, 
Ireland,  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  popish  plot,  continued  perfectly 
tranquil.  Still  its  name  was  dragged  into  the  controversy,  and  it  lent 
a  title  to  a  party.  The  supporters  of  the  court  were  named  tones, 
from  the  Irish  robbers,  who,  under  that  name,  harassed  the  l^romwelli- 
an  settlers  ;  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  denominated  whigs, 
the  appellation  of  the  fiercest  of  the  Scottish  covenanters  (a.  d.  1681). 
A  bill  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession  passed  the  com- 
mons, but  was  rejected  by  the  lords  ;  Charles  seized  the  moment  when 
the  violence  of  his  adversaries  disgusted  the  sound  part  of  the  nation, 
to  dissolve  the  parliament,  und  to  summon  a  new  one  to  assemble  at 
Oxford.  This  second  parliament  proving  refractory,  it  was  suddenly 
dissolved,  and  a  declaration  vindicating  the  king's  proceedings  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  in  all  churches  and  chapels. 

Charles  won  the  support  of  the  clergy  by  vigorously  enforcing  the 
act  of  uniformity  and  persecuting  sectaries,  and  at  the  same  time  chose 
some  of  the  most  pliant  lawyers  to  be  judges.     By  these  means  the 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  were  revived,  and 
the  bench  and  the  pulpit  seemed  to  contend  with  each  other  which 
should  show  most  zeal  for  tbe  unlimited  power  of  the  crown.     He  next 
assailed  his  opponents  with  their  own  weapons  ;  the  spies,  the  inform- 
ers, and  false  witnesses,  who  had  been  employed  by'  the  popular  party 
to  establish  the  reality  of  the  popish  plot,  were  now  enlisted  against 
their  former  patrons,  and  gave  their  perjured  support  to  one  party  as 
freely  as  they  had  done  to  another.     The  spirit  of  independence  still 
reigned  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  London,  but,  on  the  most  flimsy 
legal  pretexts,  the  capital  was  deprived  of  its  charter,  and  the  power 
of  the  corporation  virtually  transferred  to  the  king.     The  popular  lead- 
ers, not  disheartened,  fdrmed  a  plan  of  insurrection ;   they  were  be- 
trayed by  one  of  their  party  :   Lord  Howard,  who  had  been  a  leader, 
became  a  witness  against  his  associates ;  several  of  them  were  tried, 
con4emned,  and  executed ;  but  the  victims  whose  fate  excited  the  most 
sympathy  were  the  popular  Lord  Russell  and  the  virtuous  Algernon 
Sydney.     The  duke  of  York  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
councils,  but  Charles  soon  became  weary  of  his  brother's  violence  and 
bigotry  ;  he  is  even  said  to  have  meditated  a  change  in  the  government, 
and  the  adoption  of  popular  measures,  when  he  died  suddenly  (a.  d. 
1685),  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  poison.     It  was  supposed  that 
some  of  the<  violent  catholics  attached  to  the  duke  of  York  perpetrated 
the  crime  without  that  prince's  knowledge  or  participation. 

While  England  was  thus  convulsed  at  home,  its  foreign  interests 
were  wholly  neglected  by  its  profligate  sovereign,  who  continued  to  be 
the  pensioner  of  the  French  king.  Louis  XIV.  thus  had  full  scopfe  to 
gratify  his  ambition ;  he  continually  enlarged  his  frontiers  on  the  most 
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frivolous  pretences^  while  ^pain  and  Holland  were  too  weak,  and  lihe 
Germanic  empire  too  much  harassed  by  other  enemies,  to  check  hm 
progress.  The  emperor  Leopold,  by  flagrantly  violating  the  privileges 
of  his  Hungarian  subjects,  provoked,  a  formidable  levolt ;  it  was  headed 
by  Count  Tekeli,  a  leader  possessing  great  courage  and  resolution,  and 
he  called  the  Turks  to  the. assistance  of  his  countrymen.  While  these 
allies  were  ravaging  Silesia,  the  sultan  Mohammed  IV.  was  preparing 
one  of  the  most  formidable  armies  that  the  Ottoman  empire  had  ever 
seat  against  Christendom.  Leopold,  convinced  that  his  own  resources 
were  not  equal  to  the  crisis,  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  cele- 
brated John  Sobieski,  who,  in  the  year  1674,  had^been  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Poland. 

Before  the  Polish  levies  could  be  completed,  the  Turkish  army, 
commanded  by  the  grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  entered  Austria  ;  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  who>  commanded  the  imperia.lists,  was  unable  to  re- 
sist the  progress  of  the  invaders  ;  they  advanced  rapidly,  and  at  length 
laid  siege  to  Vienna.  During  several  weeks  the .  city  was  vigorously 
defended,  but,  at  length,  its  fortifications  crumbled  under  the  heavy  fire 
of  the  Turkish  artillery ;  the  suburbs  were  destroyed,  and  the  final  as- 
sault was  expected  every  mpment  (a.  d.  1683).  The  garrison,  reduced 
to  despair,  was  about  to  resign  all  thoughts  of  resistance,  when  the 
banners  of  John  Sobieski,  approaching  to  their  relief,  were  seen  on  the 
hill  of  Schellenberg.  Kara  Mustapha  led  the  main  body  of  his  forces 
to  meet  the  Poles,  while  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men  attempted  to 
storm  the  city.  But  the  courage  of  the  garrison  was  now  revived,  and 
the  confidence  of  their  enemies  abated  ;  the  assailants  were  repelled ; 
a  panic  seized  the  Turks ;  they  broke  at  the  first  charge  of  the  Polish 
cavalry,  and  fled  in  such  confusion,  that  they  abandoned  their  artillery, 
baggage,  and  treasures.  Even  the  consecrated  baiiner  of  Mohanuned 
became  the  prize  of  the  victors,  and  was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  pope. 
Leopold,  in  consequence  of  this  decided  triumph,  recovered  possessioA 
of  Hungary,  but  his  ingratitude  to  his  deliverers  was  as  signal  as  theik 
merits. 

Louis  XIV.  had  raised  the  siege  of  Luxemburg  when  he  heard  oi 
the  advance  of  the  Turks,  declaring  that  he  would  not  attack  a  Chhs^ 
tian  prince  while  Christendom  itself  was  endangered  by  the  invasiok 
of  the  infidels.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Sobieski's  valor  crushed  tli» 
Mohanunedans,  than  he  renewed  his  aggressions.  Spain  was  ttuM 
provoked  into  a  war  which  it  had  not  strength  to  support,  and  a  hasty 
peace  confirmed  Louis  in  his  conquests.  His  naval  power  was  steadily 
increased  at  the  same  time  ;  he  hiimbled  the  Algerines,  compelled  the 
republic  of  Genoa  to  submit  to  the  most  degrading  humiliations,  and  did 
not  even  spare  the  pope.  But  while  his  ambition  was  provoking  the 
resentment  of  Europe,  he  weakened  his  kingdom  by  a  display  oi  fero- 
cious bigotry,  &t  the  moment  when  all  its  strength  was  required  to  re- 
sist justly-provoked  hostility.  The  religious  toleration  of  the  Hugue- 
nots had  been  secured  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  was  designed  to 
be  perpetual  ;<  Louis,  after  the  death  of  his  wisest  minister,  the  virtuous 
Colbert,  revoked  this  edict,  and  attempted  to  impose  his  religion  on  his 
subjects  by  the  sword.  He  began  by  issuing  an  edict,  authorizing 
Huguenot  children,  above  seven  years  of  age,  to  change  their  religion 
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without  th('  consent  of  their  parents ;  this  pernicious  law  introduced 
dissension  into  the  bosom  of  families  ;  children  were  enticed  to  ingrat- 
itude and  disobedience  by  the  arts  of  clerical  kidnappers  who  oVer- 
sptead  the  country.  The'  parents  were  next  persecuted ;  they  were 
excluded  from  all  public  employments  an4'  the  incorporations  of  the 
trades.  Bribes  were  offi^ed  on  the  one  hand,  punishments  were  men- 
aced on  the  ot)ier;  apostacy  was  assured  of  reward,  and  the  payment 
of  conversions  became  a  heavy  charge  on  the  state.  Finally,  a  brutal 
and  licentious  soldier)^  was  let  loose  on  the  hapless  protestants ;  dra- 
goons were  sent  as  missionaries  among  them,  and  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
Sieir  last  security,  was  formally  revoked.  Exposed  to  all  the  cruelties 
and  horrors  that  bigotry  could  dictate,  or  brutality  execute,  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  of  the  Huguenots  abandoned  their  country,  and  car- 
ried into  lands  hpstile  to  France,  their  wealth,  their  commercial  intelli- 
gence, their  manufacturing  industry,  and  their  desire  of  vengeance. 
The  accounts  of  their  sufferings  published  by  the  exiled  Huguenots  in 
England,  Holland,  and  Qermany,  aggravated  the  hatred  of  France, 
which,  was  spreading  through  these  countries,  and  accelerated  a  general 
war.  A  league  was  formed  by  all  the  princes  of  Germany  to  restrain 
the  encroachments  of  Louis  ;  Spain  and  Holland  joined  it  as  princi- 
pals ;  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Savoy,  were  afterward  gained  :  and  a 
sudden  revolution  in  England  placed  that  country  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy. 

James  II.  succeeded ^to  the  English  crown  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Charles ;'  he  commenced  his  reign  by  liberal  promises,  which  procured 
him  general  popularity,  notwithstanding  his  opeii  adhesion  to  the  Ro- 
mish church,  and  his  going  to  mass  with  all  the  ensigns  of  regal  dig- 
nity. But  there  were  many  discontented  spirits  who  lamented  his  ac- 
cession, and  these  secretly  instigated  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  natu- 
ral son  of  Charles  II.,  to  assert  his  mother's  marriage,  and  his  own 
consequent  claim  to  the  throne.  Monmouth  was  a  weak,  vain  man ; 
he  readily  adopted  the  scheme,  and  in  concert  with  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
prepared  for  the  simultaneous  invasion  of  Scotland  and  England.  Ar- 
gyle, who  was  the  first,  readily  effected  a  landing  in  Scotland,  but  soon 
found  that  the  country  was  not  so  ripe  for  revolt  as  he  had  believed. 
Surrounded  by  superior  forces,  he  attempted  to  f6rce  his  way  into  the 
disaffected  part  of  the  western  counties,  but  his  followers  gradually 
abandoned  him ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  expiated  his  imprudence  on  the  scaffold.  In  the  meantime,  Mon- 
mouth had  landed  in  the  west  of  England,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Encouraged  by  the  proofs  of  attachment  he  received, 
he  ventured  to  attack  the  royal  army  encamped  at  Sedgemoor,  near 
Bridgewater.  But  the  cowardice  of  Lord  Grey,  who  commanded  the 
horse,  and  the  incapacity  of  Monmouth  himself,  proved  fatal  to  the  in- 
surgents ;  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  unfortunate 
leader,  after  wandering  about  several  days  in  great  distress,  was  taken 
prisoner. 

James  II.  induced  the  unhappy  Monmouth  to  degrade  himself  by  a 
mean  supplication  for  life,*«nd  then  informed  him  that  his  offence  was 

*  MonmovUi  displayed  great  firmnesa  and  intrepidity  on  the  scaffold.    The  exe- 
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too  great  to  be  pardoned.  The  crqelties  exercised  on  all  suspected  of 
having  shared  in  the  insurr^tion,  by  the  inhuman  Colonel  Kirke,  and 
the  still  more  infamous  Judge  Jeffries,  were  shocking  to  human  nature  ; 
they  spread  general  consternation  through  the  western  counties,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  excited  a  spirit  of  secret  hostility  to  the  tyrannical 
king.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  James  resolved  to  dispense  with 
Jie  test  acts,  by  which  catholics  were  excluded  from  the  public  ser- 
vice, and,  finding  the  parliament  opposed  to  his  views,  he  dissolved 
hat  body.  Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  judges  asserted  that  the  dispens- 
ng  power  was  an  essential  part  of  the  royal  prerogative  ;  and  the  king, 
fortified  by  their  opinion,  gave  several  places  of  trust  to  catholic  lords 
and  gentlemen.  The  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  intrusted  to  the 
earl  of  Tvrconnell,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Romish  church ;  many 
of  the  camolics,  ^ho  felt  that  their  religion  was  the  cause  of  their  be- 
ing deprived  of  their  estates,  began  to  look  forward  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Adt  of  Land  Settlement,  and  several  of  the  more  tinoorous  protestants 
sought  refuge  in  England.  Their  representations,  and  the  tales  of  hor- 
ror related  by  the  exiled  Huguenots,  filled  the  nation  with  a  general 
hatred  of  popery ;  the  king,  however,  unconscious  of  his  increasing 
unpopularity,  unwisely  deprived  himself  of  his  chief  security  by  quar- 
relling with  the  church.  He  commenced  by  endeavoring  to  op^n  the 
doors  of  the  universities  to  catholics  ;  more  opposition  was  offered  than 
had  been  anticipated,  but  the  king  persevered,  and  a  catholic,  named 
Parker,  was  installed  into  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 

Although  there  was  much  discontent  in  England,  no  project  had  as 
yet  been  formed  against  the  king ;  it  was  beheved  that  Mary  of  Mode- 
na,  James's  queen,  would  never  have  any  children,  and  the  nation  was 
disposed  to  wait  quietly  for  the  accession  of  one  of  his  daughters  by  his 
former  marriage,  both  of 'whom  were  known  to  bo  strongly  attached  to 
the  church  of  England.  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  by  Anne 
Hyde,  was  married  io  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  protestant  religion  against  the 
ambition  and  bigotry  of  Louis  XIV. ;  she  was  less  popular  in  England 
than  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  known  to  be  fondly  attached,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  she  would  relax  the  laws  against  prot- 
estant dissenters,  if  ever  she  came  to  the  throne,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  attachment  of  her  husband  to  presb3rterian  principles.  She  was,- 
however)  childless,  and  the  national  hope  of  a  protestant  successor  to 
the  throne  centred  in  her  sister. 

The  princess  Anne,  afterward  queen,  had  been  educated  in  the  strict- 
est principles  of  the  Anglican  church  by  her  maternal  grandfather,  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Clarendon.  She  was*  married  to  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  by  whom  she  had  several  children,  all  of  whom,  except  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  either  died  in  their  injfancy,  or  were  still-born. 
She  was  the  favorite  child  of  her  father,  and  nothing  had  ever  occurred 
to  interrupt  their  affection,  until  nearly  at  the  same  time  James's  queen 

entioner,  touched  with  pity,  or  respect  for  the  victini's  noble  bearing,  struck  him 
three  times  without  effect,  and  then  threw  aside  the  axe,  declaring  he  was  unable 
to  perform  his  office.  The  sheriff  compelled  him  to  renew  his  efforts,  and  the 
head  of  the  unhappy  duke  was  at  length  severed  from  his  body. 
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appeared  likely  to  give  an  heir  to  the  throne,  and  he  himself  became 
involved  in  a  contest  with  the  church  of  England. 

Anxious  to  relieve  the  catholics  from  the  civil  disabilities  under 
which  they  labored,  as  a  monarch  of  the  same  religion  as  themselves 
must  naturally  have  been,  and  at  the  same  time  desirous  to  obtain  the 
support  of  so  powerful  a  body  as  the  protestant  dissenters^  in  the  new 
course  of  policy  which  he  meditated,  James  published  a  new  declara- 
tion  of  indulgence,  suspending  ail  the  penal  laws  against  every  species 
of  dissent,  and  soon  after  bsued  a  proclamation  commanding  it  to  be 
read  in  churches.  The  legality  of  such  a  command  was  questioned  by 
the  prelates,  for  though  royal  declarations  had  been  read  in  churches 
with  their  sanction  during  the  preceding  reign,  considerable  doubts 
were  entertained  of  the  king's  power  to  suspend  the  penal  laws,  and  in 
fact,  such  an  exercis/e  of  the  royal  authority  had  been  pronounced  un- 
constitutional by  the  best  lawyers  of  the  kingdom.  Had  the  declaration 
related  to  a  less  obnoxious  matter  than  the  virtual  abrogation  of  the 
laws  against  non-conformity,  which  had  been  only  procured  by  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  of  the  hierarchy,  it  is  probable  that  the  king's 
orders  might  have  been  obeyed :  but  it  was  unwise  to  call  upon  the 
English  prelates  to  undo  their  work,  and  to  proclaim  in  the  churches 
that  they  had  hitherto  pursued  an  erroneous  course  of  policy.  It  was 
also  known  that  the  great  majority  of  the  English  dissenters,  far  from 
being  grateful  for  the  king's  favor,  viewed  his  edict  of  toleration  with 
suspicion,  believing  that  it  was  not  intended  to  serve  them,  but  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  popery. 

Under  these  circumstances  six  bishops,  in  concert  with  Sancroft  the 
primate,  prepared  a  remonstrance  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king, 
which  stated,  in  firm  but  respectful  language,  their  Reasons  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  his  injunctions.  When  this  document  was  presented 
to  James,  he  was  so  violently  enraged,  that  he  ordered  the  prelates  to 
be  arrested  on  the  ch^ge  of  having  uttered  a  seditious  libel,  and  as 
they  all  refused  to  find  bail,  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 

At  this  crisis  the  queen  gaVe  birth  to  a  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  archbishop,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  who  ought  in  virtue 
of  his  office  to  have  been  present  on  the  occasion,  gave  rise  to  a  report 
that  he  had  been  purposely  removed  out  of  the  way,  lest  he  should  de- 
tect the  king  and  queen  in  their  attempts  to  impose  a  spurious  child  on 
the  nation.  This  monstrous  tale  was  studiously  circulated ;  and  though 
the  queen's  delivery  had  been  as  public  as  decency  would  permit,  the 
story  that  the  prince  of  Wales  waa  supposititious  was  received  with 
equal  credulity  in  England  and  Holland.  James  at  first  paid  no  regard 
to  the  reports  which  were  in  circulation,  but  when  he  learned  that  the 
prayers  for  the  young  prince  were  discontinued  in  his  daughter's  chapel 
at  the  Hague,  he  remonstrated  very  strongly  on  the  subject,  but  was 
forced  to  rest  satisfied  with  excuses  so  disingenuous  that  their  falla- 
ciousness was  transparent. 

As  the  king,  according  to  the  constitution  as  settled  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  the  head  of  the  English  church,  it  was  impossible '  to  avoid 
acme  collision  when  the  monarch  professed  a  religion  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  establishment ;  and  though  such  an  evil  might  be  endured 
for  a  season,  the  members  of  a  protestant  establishment  naturally  shrunk 
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from  the  prospect  of  being  governed  by  a  continued  succession  of  Ro- 
iqidh  sovereigns.  The  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  forced  men  to  take 
into  serious  consideration  the  position  of  the  church  and  the  country, 
especially  as  it  took  place  at  a  time  when  seven  prelates  of  the  church 
were  persecuted  by  its  head  for  defending  what  they  believed  to  be,  the 
proper  priidleges  of  the  established  religion.  Such  an  anomaly  was 
too  glaring  to  escape  notice,  and  James  exhibited  extraordinary  weak- 
ness in  forcing  it  on  the  consideration  of  the  country.  There  never, 
perhaps,  was  a  trial  which  excited  such  interest  as  that  of  the  seven 
bishops  for  the  pretended  libel  contained  in  their  petition  to  the  king. 
The  best  lawyers  in  England  were  engaged  on  each  side,  and  the 
ques^tion  between  prerogative  and  privilege  was  never  more  ably  deba* 
ted.  The  trial  lasted  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  In  the  evening 
the  jury  were  desired  to  retire  aAd  consider  their  verdict.  They  re- 
mained together  in  close  consultation  all  night,  without  fire  or  candle : 
great  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  them,  for 
it  was  not  until  ten  o^clock  on  the  following  morning  that  they  pro- 
nounced the  acquittal  of  the  prelates. 

''  The'  moment  the  verdict  was  pronounced,"  says  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don, who  was  present,  "  there  was  a  wonderfhl  shout,  that  one  would 
have  thought  the  hall  had  cracked." — '<  The  loud  shouts  and  joyful  ac- 
clamations were,*'  as  Sir  John  Reresby  expresses,  <'  a  rebellion  in 
noise,  though  not  in  intention."  From  London  the  tumultuous  sounds 
pf  joy  extended  rapidly  into  the, country,  and  a  well-known  expression 
of  James  is  preserved,  on  hearing  acclamations,  even  among  the  soldiers 
in  his  camp  at  I^ounslow.  He  was  told  by  his  general,  Lord  Faver- 
shain,  of  whom  he  had  inquired  the  cause  of  the  noise,  that  it  wa^ 
nothing  but  the  rejoicing  of  the  soldiers  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops. 
"  Do  you  call  that  nothing  ?"  he  replied,  "  but  bo  much  the  worse  for 
them."  Bonfires  were  made,  and  the  bells  of  the  churches  rung  not 
only  in  London,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  cojontry  towns,  as  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  acquittal  reached  them,  although  the  strictest  orders 
were  given  to  prevent  such  proceedings.  So  strong  was  the  general 
feeling,  that  though  several  persons  were  indicted  at  the  next  sessions 
for  Middlesex  for  riotous  behavior,  yet  the  grand  jury  would  not  find 
bills  against  them,  though  they  were  sent  out  no  less  than  three  times. 
It  is  stated  further,  that  the  churches  of  London  were  crowded  on  that 
forenoon  with  multitudes,  eager  to  pour  forth  their  gratitude  to  God  for 
this  great  deliverance.  "  0  what  a  sight  was  that,"  says  Nichols,  *'  to 
behold  the  people  crowding  into  the  churches  to  return  thanks  to  God 
for  so  great  a  blessing,  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  ecstacy  of 
joy,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven ;  to  see  illuminations  in  every 
window  and  bonfires  at  every  door,  and  to  hear  the  belled  throlighout  all 
the  city  ringing  out  peals  of  joy  for  the  wonderful  deliverance." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  popular  excitement,  and  most  probably  in 
consequence  of  it,  that  the  project  of  a  revolution  was  first  formed.  In 
order  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  this  great  event,  which  for  nearly  half  a 
century  became  £e  great  turning  point. of  European  policy,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  brief  retrospect,  in  order  to  explain  the  position  of 
parties  in  En^and.  From  the  time  of  the  restoration,  a  party,  consisting 
of  a  few  nobles  and  a  very  large  body  of  countiy  gentlemen,  labored  to 
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introduce  so  much  of  the, principles  of  the  old  conraion wealth  as  con>- 
sisted  in  restraining  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  ecclesiastical  priv* 
ileges  of  the  establishment.  They  were  at  first  called  the  puritanical, 
and, afterward  the  whig  party ;  they  were  animated  by  a  perfect  horror 
of  popery,  or  of  anything  which  seemed  approaching  to  it,  but  they  were 
more  favorable  to  the  protestant  non-conformists  than  to  the  episcopal 
clergy,  and  their  main  strength  rested  on  the  support  of  the  protestant 
dissenters.  Except  in  hatred  of  popery,  the  English  people  of  that  day 
had  little  community  of  feeling  with  the  whig  leaders ;  the  rigid  rule  of 
the  presbyteries  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  and  Cromwell,  when 
the  most  innocent  -amusements  were  strictly  prohibited,  had  alienated 
the  lower  orders,  and  though  they  were  rallied  round  the  whigs  for  a 
time  when  the  perjuries  of  Titus  Oates  and  his  associates  had  filled  the 
nation  with  senseless  terror,  the  reaction  against  this  delusion  had  re- 
duced the  party  to  more  than  its  former  weakness,  and  it  had  found 
little  support  out  of  floors  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  James 
from  succeeding  to  the  throne  on  account  of  his  obnoxious  religion. 
Another  reason  for  the  small  amount  of  popular  favor  enjoyed  by  the 
whig  party  was  the  notorious  fact  that  many  of  the  leaders,  in  spite  of 
their  loud  professions  of  patriotism,  accepted  bribes  from  foreign  pow- 
ers. Some  took  money  from  Holland,  others  from  France,  and  not  a 
few  from  both  governments,  excusing  'such  conduct  to  themselves  by 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  foreign  support  to  resist  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  the  many  advantages  of  position  enjoyed  by  the  court 
party.  The  more  ardent  whigs  hsid  raised  a  rebellion  against  James,  to 
give  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  ease  with  which  that 
rebellion  was  crushed  seemed  to  prove  the  extinction  of  their  power  as 
a  party.  James  certainly  undervalued  them,  and  had  he  not  taken 
measures  which  constrained  a  coalition  between  them  and  their  rivals, 
he  might  have  continued  to  despise  the  English  whigs  with  impunity. 
Matters  were  very  different  in  Scotland :  presbyterianism  was  there 
the  favored  religion  of  the  nation,  and  prelacy  was  scarcely  less  hated 
than  popery.  So  far  as  the  important  question  of  church  government 
was  concerned,  the  Scotch  were  whigs  and  something  more,  but  James 
and  his  court  made  little  account  of  Scotland  ;  they  had  taken  no  warn- 
ing from  the  fate  of  Charles  I.,  which  had  been  decided  by  a  Scottish 
army.  - 

A  far  more  powerful  party  was  known  by  the  names  of  prelatists, 
cavaliers,  or  tories  ;  it  included  the  great  majority  of  the  nobility,  the 
.entire  body  of  the  clergy,  a  large  proportion  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
atid  in  general  the  masses  of  the  agricultural  and  laboring  population, 
so^far  as  the  latter  were  capable  of  forming  any  opinion^  or  selecting  a 
party.  Their  great  principle  of  union  was  to  support  the  exclusive  su- 
premacy of  the  church  of  England,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  that 
sovereign  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  that  church :  their  rallying  cry  was 
"  churoE  and  king,"  in  which  church  came  first  not  only  in  name  but  in 
reality.  From  the  very  moment  of  James's  accession,  the.  tories  found 
themselves  in  an  awkward  and  false  position.  They  had  long  taught 
the  doctrines  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  passive  obedience  to  &e 
will  of  the  sovereign,  denouncing  all  resistance  as  sinful ;  but  when  the 
monarch  begsn  to  exercise  his  prerogatives  as  head  of  the  churchy  in  a 
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Bpirit  of  direct  hostility  to  the  principles  on  which  the  church  had  heen 
established,  they  found  themselves  involved  in  difficulties  which  every 
day  became  more  embarrassing.  The  trial  of  the  bishops  was  the  crisis 
of  their  loyalty  ;  it  was  not  unjustly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  declaration 
of  war  by  the  monarch  against  the  national  establishment,  and  all  the 
friends  of  that  establishment  felt  themselves  coerced  to  take  measures 
for  its  defence  and  protection.  It  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  such  meas- 
ures was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and 
BO  far  a  concession  to  the  principles  of  their  old  adversaries  the  whigs; 
'  hence  the  first^ovements  of  the  tories  to  join  in  inviting  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  England  were  slow  and  unsteady,  and  the  most  for  which 
they  looked  was  that  the  prince  might  act  as  mediator  between  the 
king,  the  churc&,  and  the  nation. 

We  have  next  to  examine  the  connexion  between  the  position  of  the 
1  ifig  of  England  in  relation  to  the  general  politics  of  Europe.  At  this 
l<jriod  the  arbitrary  designs  of  Ixmis  XI V.  had  excited  universal  dis- 
trust, and  alliances  were  secretly  formed  to  resist  his  designs,  whether 
cpvert  or  avowed,  to  the  different  districts  and  territories  over  which  he 
sought  to  extend  his  sway.  England  was  prevented  from  joining  in 
this  coalition  only  by  the  strict  alliance  between  its  monarch  and  Louis, 
and  hence  the  reign  of  James  was  odious  to  the  princes  of  Germany, 
the  houses  of  Spain  and  Austria,  and  even  to  the  pope  himself,  who 
had  been  harshly  treated  by  the  French  monarch,  stripped  of  his  terri- 
tory  of  Avignon,  and  menaced  with  further  injuries.  Holland  was  still 
more  deeply  interested  in  detaching  England  from  the  French  alliance  : 
Louis  had  openly  avowed  his  intentions  to  destroy  its  independence, 
and  if  he  had  procured  the  promised  support  of  the  naval  power  of 
England,  the  Dutch  would  in  all  probability  have  become  subjects  of 
France.  The  combination  of  parties  by  which  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  invited  into  England,  had  little  unity  in  itself,  and  might  have  been 
dissolved  in  a  moment  if  James  had  shown  a  disposition  to  adopt  concil- 
iatory measures  and  regain  the  friendship  of  the  tories  and  churchmen. 
William  was  well  aware  of  these  circumstances,  and  made  the  most 
vigorous  exertions  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  crisis.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  the  invasion  of  western  Germany  by  Louis  XIV. 
without  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  fearful  ravages 
perpetrated  by  the  French  in  the  palatinate,  excited  universal  alarm  and 
indignation  throughout  ^Europe.  The  states  of  Holland  immediately 
placed  their  fleets  and  armies  at  the  disposal  of  ^^illiam  ;  he  set  sail 
with  a  powerful  armament,  and  on  the  5th  of  November,  1688,  landed 
safely  at  Torbay. 

The  perplexity  into  which  all  parties  were  thrown  by  the  landing  of 
William  was  almost  ludicrous.  At  first  he  was  joined  by  so  few  par- 
tisans, that  he  began  to  think  of  returning ;  then  on  a  sudden  the  nobles 
and  leading  men  of  England  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters  ;  the  favor- 
ite officers  of  James,  those  who  were  solely  indebt^  to  him  for  rank 
and  fortune,  even  his  favorite  daughter  Anne,  joined  in  the  general  de- 
fection— while  he,  sinking  at  once  into  despondency,  abandoned  hit 
army,  and  after  a  brief  delay  in  London,  fled  to  France.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  the  prince  of  Orange  made  use  of  many  dishonorable 
artifices  ta  terrify  the  unfortunate  monarch,  and  induce  him  to  seek  safe- 
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Section  IV. — Oeneral  HUtory  of  Europe^  from  (he  League  of  Augsbxtrg  to 

the  Formation  of  the  Qrand  AJXiance. 

The  domestic  history  of  England,  during  the  reign  of  William  III., 
is  so  remotely  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  war  to  restrain  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  limit  our  attention 
to  the  former  before  commencing  the  narrative  of  the  latter.  Several 
parties,  as  we  ]}ave  seen,  joined  in  effecting  the  revohitiun ;  scarcely 
had  they  succeeded,  when  their  old  jealousies  were  renewed  with  ag- 
gravated fury.  The  Scottish  convention  made  the  establishment  of 
presbyterianism  an  essential  part  of  the  settlement  of  the  crown ;  the 
protestant  sectarians  in  England  w^re  thus  encouraged  to  hop^  for  sotne 
modifications  in.  the  discipline  of  the  English  church ;  they  did  obtain  a 
general  toleration,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  tory  or  high-church  party. 
Ireland  remained  faithful  to  James,  though  WilUam  not  only  offered 
wealth  and  dignity  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  Tyroonnell,  but  promised  to 
secure  the  catholics  in  their  civil  rights,  and  give  them  one  third  of  the 
churches. 

.  But  the  protestants,  who  had  so  recently  been  secured  in  their  lands 
by  the  acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  conscious  that  the  justice  of 
their  titles  wcfuld  not  bear  a  very  rigid  scrutiny,  and  dreading  tliat,  under 
a  catholic  monarch  and  a  catholic  parliament,  these  acts  might  be  re- 
pealed, boldly  took  up  arms,  and  atoned  for  their  deficiency  of  number 
by  martial  vigor  and  a  daring  spirit.  They  felt  that  under  Cromwell 
they  had  won  their  possessions  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword  they 
were  resolved  to  retain  them.  Some  of  them  formed  guerilla  bands, 
and  scoured  the  country ;  othefrs  threw  themselves  into  I^ndonderry, 
Enniskillei),  and  other  garrison  towns,  resolved  to  hold  out  until  aid 
could  arrive  from  England.  James,  with  a  small  French  force,  pro- 
ceeded to  Ireland,' and  convened  a  parliament  in  Dublin.  The  act  of 
Settlement  was  repealed,  and  all  the  protestants  who  favored,  or  were 
supposed  to  faVor,  the  prince  of  Orange^  were  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  adherents  of  the  abdicated  monarch 
had  been  ruined  in  Scptland,  by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  the  brave  Vis- 
count Dundee,  who  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory.  The  Highlanders  who 
followed  liis  standard  dispersed,  and  the  Jacobite  party  had  no  person 
of  sufficient  influence  to  collect  another  army.  James  began  his  opera- 
tions in  Ireland  by  the  siege  of  Londonderry  ;  it  was  nobly  defended  by 
the  inhabitants,  whose  religious  enthusiasm  more  than  supplied  their 
deficiency  in  martial  discipline.  They  were,  however,  on  the  point  of 
sinking  under  the  joint  sufferings  of  fatigue  and  famine,  when  a  rein- 
forcement arrived  from  England,  with  provision  and  ammunition,  upon 
which  the  besii^gers  abandoned  their  undertaking. 

Ere  James  could  recover  from  this  disaster,  the  duke  of  Schomherg 
landed  at  Carrickfergus  with  ten  thousand  men ;  but  as  the  operations 
of  this  general  were  too  slow  for  the  impatience*  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, William,  followed  with  a  considerable  reinforcement,  and  hasted 
to  meet  his  father-in-law.  The  hostile  armies  met  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1690,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Boyne ;  the  skill  of  William  procured 
him  a  victory,  which  the  cowardice  of  James  rendered  decisive  ^  he 
fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  scarcely  halting  in  Dublin  hasted  to 
take  shipping  ai  Waterford  for  France,  abandoning  his  faithful  subjects 
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to  dieir  fate.  The  I rish,  though  forsaken,  did  not  despair ;  they  threw 
themselves  iiito'  Limerick,  which  William  immediately  invested,  but 
was  finally  forced  to  raise  the  siegOv  This  failure  iwas,  however,  com- 
pensated by  the  success  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  in  Munster,  who 
with  fye  thousand  men  reduced  Cork,  Kiiisale,  and  some  other  places 
of  less  importance/  But  Ireland  was  not  yet  .subdued,  and  William 
'  intrusted  the  completion  of  t^e  task  to  Baron  Ginckle,  who  took  Ath- 
lone  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  Irish  army,  chiefly  through  the  negt> 
ligence  of  St.  Ruth,  whoin  Louis  had  sent  over  at  the  request  of  James. 
Stung  with  remorse,  St.  Ruth  hazarded  a  battle  at  Aughrim,  but  he  waa 
defeated  and  slain.  The  Irish  a  second  time  sought  shelter  in  Limer- 
ick, which  Ginckle  once  more  besieged.  AH  parties  were  now  weary 
of  the  war,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Limerick,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  catholics  should  enjoy  the  same  toleration  as  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. ;  that  they  should  be  restored  to  the  privileges  of 
subjects,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  that  as  many  as  chosor 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  late  monarch  should  be  transported  to  the 
continent  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  About, ten  thousand  mea 
took  ad^aiitage  of-  the  last  article,  and,  under  the  i^ame  of  the  Irish 
brigades,  were  taken  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  France. 

William  had,  in  the  meantime,  become  disgusted  with  the  constitu- 
tional jealousy  of  the  whigs,  and  had  sought  the  friendship  of  the  tories, 
who  were  remarkable  for  their  zealous  support  of  the  royal  prerogative,. 
But  a  sanguinary  act  of  v^ngeanpe,  the  maissacre  of  the  Macdon^ds  of 
Glencoe,  under  circumstances  of  great  treachery,  brought  so  much  odiuni 
on  the  new  government,  that  James  began  to  entertain  some  hopes  of 
a  restoration.  The  Macdonalds  had  recognised  the  neu^  govexnment  a 
day  later  than  that  named  in  the  acjt  of  parliament,  but  as  their  aiiegi^^nce 
was  formally  accepted  by  the  authorities,  they  believed  themselves  ia 
perfect  security.  A  military  force  was  received  into  their  glens  with- 
out distrust  or  suspicion.  But  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  the  sol- 
diers, pursuant  to  previous  orders,  rose  upon  their  hosts,  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  and  shot  down  the  wretched  inhabitants  as  they  attempted  to 
escape  from  the  flames. 

This  atrocity  excited  universal  indignation  througliout  Europe ;  the 
French  king  hoped  that  it  would  enable  him  to  replace  James-  on  the 
throne  ;  and  had  he  been  able  immediately  to  transport  liis  forces  across 
the  channel,  the  liberties  of  England  and  the  crown  of  William  would 
have  been  exposed  to  serious  danger^  A  camp  was  formed  between 
Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue  ;  twenty  thousand  Irish  and  French  soldiers 
were  prepared  to  invade  England,  and  a  powerful  navy  was  equipped 
to  support  the  expedition.  The  whole  was  frustrated  by  the  valor  of 
the  British  seamen  *,  Admiral  -Russell  having  formed  a  junction  with  a 
Dutch  squadron,  attacked  the  French  fleet  off  La  Hogue,  burned  sev- 
eral of  their  men-of-war  ahd  transports,  and  drove  the  rest  into  th^ir 
^harbors.  James  beheld  from  the  shore  this  annihilation  of  his  hopes, 
but  could  not  forbear  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  valor  of  his  former 
subjects.* 

The  d^ath  of  Queen  Mary  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  as  the 

*  When  he  saw  the  French  fleet  set  on  fire,  he  exclaimed^  '*  Ah  I  none  but  vuf 
brave  English  tars  could  have  perfonned  so  gallant  an  action  2" 
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partisana.  of  the  Stiiarts  were  called  ;  but  instead  of  opeii  rebelliou,  tlm^ 
resolved  to  remove  the  king  by  assassination.  The  plot  was  discovered, 
and  the  nation  was  so  disgusted  with  the  intended  treachery,  thai  Wil- 
liam was  restored  to  all  his  former  popularity.  From  this  time  to  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  therie  is  little  worthy  of  note  in  the  domestic 
history  of  England.  On  the  death  of  the  dtike  of  Gloucester,  the  last 
protestant  heir  to  the  crown,  sin  act  was  passed  by  which  the  eventual 
Buccession  was  settled  on  Sophia,  dntchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  and. 
her  heirsy  being  protestants  (a.  d.  1701).  She  was  the  grand-daughter 
0f  James  I.,  by  the  princess  Elizabeth,  married  to  the  unfortunate  elec- 
tor-palatine. Party,  animosities  between  the  whigs  and  tories  were 
occasionally  violent,  and  William  III.  was  not  always  ofi  the  best  of 
terms  with  his  parliament. 

The  emperor  Leopold,  the  head  of  the  league  of  Augsburg,  "(ras  a 
prince  of  great  abihties,  sullied,  however,  too  oftea,  by  cruelty  and  big- 
otry. Though  the  chief  of  a  confederacy  for  maintaining  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  he  trampled  on  the  privileges  of  his  Hungarian  subjects,  and 
persecuted  the  protestants.  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Turks  at  Vienna, 
and  the  subsequent  capture  of  Belgrade,  left  the  discontented  without 
an  ally,  and  they  were  forced  to  submit  in  silence.  Louis  was  not 
daunted  by  the  power  of  the  league  ;  he  assembled  two  armies  in  Flan- 
ders, sent  a  third  to  check  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia,  and,  to  form  a 
barrier  on  the  side  of  Germany,  ravaged  the  Palatinate  with  lire  and 
aword  (a.  d.  1688).  This  barbarous  policy  tilled  Europe  with  horror  ; 
men,  women,  and  children,  driven  from  their  habitations,  in  the  inclem- 
ent month  of  February,  wandered  by  the  light  of  their  own  burning 
bouses  over  the  frozen  fields,  and  fell  victims  by  thousands  to  cold  and 
hunger.  Nor  did  this  detestable  expedient  produce  the  desired  effect] 
•  the  German  armies,  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  gained  several  important 
triumphs.  Louis  sought  to  recover  his  former  superiority  by  nobler 
means;  he  intrusted  his  armies  to  new  generals  of  approved  talent,  and 
the  fortune  of  the  war  instantly  changed.  Savoy  was  overrun  by  the 
Freitch  marshal  Catinat ;  Marshal  Luxemburg  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  allies  in  Flanders;  the  united  Dutch  and  English  fleets  were 
defeated  off  Bdachy  Head,  and  the  Spaniards  were  scarcely  able  to  de- 
fend Catalonia  (a.  d.  1690).  Little  was  dbne  on  the  side  of  Germany, 
for  the  emperor  was  once  more  assailed  by  Tekeli  and  the  Turks, 
whose  progress  threatened  the  ruin  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  Had 
this  course  of  fortune  continued,  Louis  must  have  become  the  master  of 
Europe,  but  in  the  following  campaigns,  the  Turks,  deprived  of  all  their 
advantages,  lef^  the  emperor  at  leisure  to  watch  his  western  frontiers, 
and  Catinat  was  dHven  from  Italy  by  the  duke  of  Savoy.  But  in  Flan- 
ders the  French  continued  to  be  eminently  successful.  Mons  and  Na- 
mur  were  taken  in  spite  of  ^all  the  efforts  which  the  united  forces  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  could  make  fbr  their  relief,  and  the  allies  were  de- 
feated in  two  great  general  engagements  by  the  duke  of  Luxemburg. 
But  William  III.  was  never  daunted  by  ill  success,  and  he  adopted 
such  prudent  measures,  that  Luxemburg  was  unable  to  derive  any  io^ 
portant  advantages  from  his  victories.  Sii&ilar  success  attended  the 
armies  of  Louis  in  Savoy,  Spain,  and  Germany ;  but  the  triumphs  were 
equally  unproductive.     Even  at  sea^  notwithstanding  the  recent  loss  at 
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La  Ho^e,  the  French  liavy  rode  triumphant,  and  gained  a  decided 
superiprity  over  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets.  But  France  was.  ex- 
hausted by  these  efforts ;  a  dreadful  famine  ravaged  the  country,  arising 
partly  from  an  unfavorable  season,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  hands  to 
till  the  ground  ;  and  the  finacnces  of  the  state  were  fast  falling  into  con- 
fusion. The  allies,  aware  of  these  circumstances,  mac|e  vigorous  efforts 
to  recover  their  losses,  but  they  were  generally  unsuccessful,  except  on 
the  side  of  Flanders,  where  William  recaptured  Namur,  and  thus,  in 
some  degree,  retrieved  his  military  reputation.  All  parties  became 
weary  of  a  War  in  which  much  bleod  was  shed,  much  treasure  expend- 
ed, and  no  permanent  acquisitions  made.  Negotiations  were  com- 
menced under  the  mediation  of  Charles  XL,  of  Sweden,  at  Ryawick 
(a.  d.  1697),  and  ^  treaty  concluded,  in  which  Louis  made  many  im- 
portant concessions:,  to  purchase  an  interval  of  tranquillity  for  his  future 
projects.  The  French  king's  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
which  it  had  been  the  main  object  of  the  war  to  enforce,  was  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  articles  of  pacification,  and  severed  other  omissions 
left  abundant  grounds  for  a  renewal  .of  the  war  at  no  distant  period. 

The  emperor,  though  severely  harassed  by  the  Turks,  consented  to 
the  peace  with  great  reluctance,  and  cpmpl^ined  bitterly  of  the  desertion 
of  his  allies.  But  no  one  of  the  confederates  derived  more  advantage 
from  the  treaty;  he  was  enabled  to  direct  his  whole  force  against  the 
Ottomans,  who,  under  their  new  sultan,  Mustapha  11. ,  became,  for  a 
brief  space,  formidable  to  Europe.  The  danger  was  averted  by  the 
celebrated  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  who  now  be^n  to  attract  admira- 
tion. After  the  peace  of  RyswiciL,  he  took  the  command  of  the  impe- 
rialists, and  encountered  Mustapha  at  Zenta,  a  small  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Theysse,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hi^ngary.-  The  battle  was 
brief,  but,  for  its  duration,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  on  record ;  fifteen 
thousand  Turks  were  slain,  and  eight  thousand  more  drowned  in  their 
flight  across  the  river ;  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  the. 
sultan's  magnificent  pavilion,  countless  standards,  and  the  great  seal  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  remained  the  prize  of  the  victors  ;  the  grand  vizier, 
the  aga  of  the  janissariesj  and  twenty-seven  pachas,  were  among  the 
victims  of  this  fatal  field.  Mustapha,  having  vainly  attempted  to  retrieve 
his  losses  in  a  new  campaign,  was  forced  to  consent  to  the  peace  of 
Carlo witz,  by  which  several  provinces  were  resigned  tQ  the  Austrians, 
Azof  ceded  to  the  Russians,  now  fast  rising  into  importance  under  the 
administration  of  the  Czar  Peter,  and  the  Venetians  gratified  by  the 
cession  of  the  Morea,  anciently  ealled  the  Peloponnesus; 

I'he  declining  health  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  IL)  engaged  the 
general  attention  of  Europe  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick :  three  princes 
were  candidates  for  the  succession,  Louis  XIV.,  the  emperor  Leopold, 
and  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  It  is  unnecessary  to  canvass  their  several 
claims,  but  it  is  manifest  tl  at  the  general  interests  of  Europe  pointed 
to  the  electoral  prince  as  tho  most  eligible  of  the  competitors.  A  secret 
treaty  of  partition  was  concluded  between  William  and  Louis,  but 
Charles  II.  received  information  of  the  transaction,  and  enraged  thai 
his  dominions  should  ^be  shared  during  his  life,  proclaimed  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria  sole  heir.  Scarcely,  however,  had  this  arrangement 
been  made,  when  that  prince  died  suddenly,  not  without  strong  suspi- 
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cions  of  poison  (a.  d.  1699).  A  new  treaty  of  partition  was  arranged 
by  Holland,  France,  and  England,  but  the  emperor  Leopold  refused  his 
concunence,  expecting  to  obtain  for  his  family  the  inheritance  of  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy.  During  these  negotiations,  fhe  affections  of 
the  Scotch  were  alienated  from  William,  by  his  sacrificing  the  settle* 
ment  which  they  had  established  at  a  great  expense,  on  the  isthmus  of 
Dsrien,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  commercial  jeal- 
ousy of  the  English.  Could  they  hare  found  leaders,  they  would 
probably  have  had  recourae  to  arms,  but  fortunately  they  were  contented 
io  vent  their  rage  in  violent  language,  and  furious  invective.  Charles  II. 
was  long  disposed  to  favor  the  Austrian  claimant  to  his  crown,  but  the 
arrogance  of  his  queen  and  hw  German  favorites,  alienated  the.  nation 
from  the  court,  of  Vienna,  while  the  Spanish  nobility  and  clergy  lirged 
the  dying  iponarch  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  on  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Charles  applied  to  the  pope  for  advice ;  Innocent  XII.,  wjio  then  filled 
the  ponti^cal  chair,  was  very  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Austrian 
power  ih  Italy ;  be  therefore  strenuously  recommended  the  choice  of  a 
French  prince ;  a  new  will  was  made,  and  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  sec- 
ond son  of  the  dauphin,  was  nominated  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Not  long  after  Charles  died  (a.  d.  1701),  and  Louis,  after  some  hesi- 
tation between  the  will  and  the  partition  treaty,  proclaimed  his  grandson 
king  of  Spain  atnd  the  Indies,  under  the  title  of  Philip  V. 

Though  England  and  Holland  were  equally  alarmed  at  this  proceed- 
ing, both  powers  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  for  a  season.  William 
found  his  parliament  reluctant  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  and  Louis,  by 
an  unexpected  movement  against  the  barrier  towns,  had  secured  a  great 
portion  of  the  Dutch  army.  The  emperor,  however,  commenced  a  war, 
claiming  the  dutchy  of  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  his 
army,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  gained  several  advantages 
over  Marahsl  Catinat,  in  Italy.  During  this  campaign,  the  states-gen- 
eral and  William,  having  failed  to  make  any  satisfactoiy  explanations 
of  his  designs  from  the  French  king,  concluded  a  treaty,  called  the 
Grand  Alliance,  with  the  emperor.  Its' avowed  objects  were  "to  pro- 
cure satisfaction  to  his  imperial  majesty  in  the  case  of  the.  Spanish  suc- 
cession ;  obtain  security  to  the  English  and  Dutch  foi:  their  dominions 
and  commerce ;  prevent  the  union  of  the  monarchies  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  hinder  the  French  from  possessing  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  America.''  But  this  treaty  would  probably  have  been  frustrated  by 
the  English  parliament,  but  for  the  imprudence  with  which  Louis  haz- 
arded an  insult  to  the  British  nation  (a.  d.  1701).  On  the  death  of 
James  II.,  he  caused  his  son,  commonly  called  the  Old  Pretender,  to  be 
recognised  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  James 
HI.  The  parliament  at  once  entered  heartily  into  the  war,  whieh  they 
had  ^therto  disapproved,  and  their  martial  ardor  Was  nut  abiited  by  the 
death  of  William,  who  fell  a  victim  to  a. fall  from  his  horse,  and  the 
iinskilfulnecls  <  of  an  inexperienced  surgeon  (a.  d.  1702).  The  intelli- 
gence of  this  event  filled  the  allies  with  consternation ;  but  their  feara 
were  of  short  duration,  for  Queen  Anne,  who  next  ascended  the 
throve,  declared  her  resolution  to  adhere  steadily  to  the  policy  of  hei 
predecessor. 
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Stctior  v.— The  War  of  (Ae  Spanuh  Sveeasion. 

The  accession  of  Queen  Anne  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  English 
people  ;'  William  was  disliked  as  a  foreigner,  who  -was  more  strongly 
attached  U>  Hcdland  than  to  bis  adopted  country,  and  his  coldness  of 
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ner  harbor,  Ormond  stormed  the  castle,  and. the  French  losing  all  hope, 
set  fire  to  their  ships.  But  the  English  und  Dutch  were  at  hand  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames ;  six  ships  of  the  lin«  and  nine  galleons  became  the 
trophies  of  the  conquerors. 

These  losses,  and.  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  did  not  abate 
the  courage  of  Louis  ;  and  the  confederates,  though  joined  by  the  king 
of  Portugal,,  did  not  improve  their  advantages  (a.  d.  1703).  The  elector 
of  Bavaria,  the  firm  ally  of  France,  being  joined  by  Marshal  Villars, 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  imperialists  at  Hochstet,  by  which  a 
road  was  opened  to  Vienna.  The  tirmies  of  Louis  retained  their  supe- 
riority in  Italy ;  even  at  sea  the  French  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the 
confederates,  and  these  disasters  were  poorly  compensated  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  few  fortified  towns  in  Flanders,  which  were  captured  by 
Marlborough.  Even  these  slight  successes  gave  courage  to  the  allies  ; 
the  English  parliament  voted  liberal  supplies  for  continuing  the  war, 
and  the  emperor,  though  menaced  on  one  side  by  the  Hungarian  insur- 
gents, and  on  the  other  by  the  French  and  Bavarians,  ordered  his  sec- 
ond don,  Charles,  to  assume  the  title  of  king' of  Spain,  and  to  proceed 
to  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  that  country. 
.  Marlborough  had  hitherto  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  timid  caution 
of  his  Dutch  qolleagues ;  he  concerted  the  plan  of  his  next  campaign 
with  a  more  congenial  spirit,  Prince  Eugene.  As  his  Flemish  con- 
quests, in  the  preceding  campaigns,  had  secured  a  good  barrier  for  the 
united  provinces,'  Marlborough  now  advanced  to  the  title  of  -duke, 
leaving  the  defence  t>f  the  fortresses  to  the  Dutch  garrisons,  concen- 
trated his  forces,  with  the  professed  design  of  invading  France,  and 
then  suddenly  marched  into  Germany.  A  junction  was  efi'ected  with 
the  imperialists,  the  elector  of  Bavaria's  lines  at  Donawert  were  forced, 
and  the  allies  advanced  to  the  Danube.  The  Bavarian  prince  having 
been  teinforced  by  thirty  thousand' French  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Tallai'd^  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  the  duke  having  been 
joined  by  Prince  Eugene,  with  an  equal  number,  eagerly  sought  for  an 
engagement  (August  13,  a.  d.  1704).  The  French  and  Bavarians  were 
advantageously  posted  on  a  hill  between  the  Danube  and  the  village  of 
Blenheim ;  but  their  line  was  weakened  by  detachntents,  and  Marlbor- 
ough, taking  advantage  of  their  error,  charged  through,  and  won  a  de- 
cisive victory.  -  Thirty  thousand  French  and  Bavarians  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken ;  their  camp-equipage,  baggage,  artillery,  and  stand- 
ards, became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors ;  Tailard  waa  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  Bavarian  prince  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  The  allies, 
however,  suffered  very  severely ;  their  loss  amounted  to  no  less  than 
five  thousand  killed  and  seven  thousand  wounded. 

The  consequences  of  this  brilliant  but  bloody  victory  were,  the  im- 
mediate liberation  of  the  emperor  from  all  danger;  the  Hungarian 
insurgents  were  tejrrified  into  submission,  Bavaria  was  abandoned  by  its 
sovereign  to  the  ravages  of  the  imperialists,  and  the  shattered  relics 
of  the  French  army  were  driven  to  seek  shelter^  within  their  own  fron- 
tiers. The  moral  influence  of  the  victory  was  even,  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  immediate  results :  it  not  only  compensated  for  the  ill 
success  of  the  ^Ilies  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  changed  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  war.     At  sea  the  English  navy  began  to  retrieve  ita 
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liberated  whether  they  should  wait  for  the  enemy  in  their  intrench- 
ments.  The  majority  voted  against  the  measure,  but  Marshal  Marsin 
produced  an  order,  signed  by  the  king,  immediately  after  receiving  the 
account  of  his  defeat  at  Ramillies,  commanding  his  generals  not  to 
offer,  but  to  wait  for  battle.  This  order  hurt  the  pride  and  confused  the 
measures  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  While  the  French  generals  were 
angrily  debating  what  arrangements  should  be  made.  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy  fell  upon  their  lines ;  the  French  got  entangled 
in  their  extensive  intrenchments,  the  riyer  Doria  running  through  their 
camp  prevented  one  part  of  their  army  from  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  the  other;  they  were  speedily  routed,  and  fled  with  precipitation,  not 
halting  until  they  had  passed  their  own  frontiers.  In  men,  the  loss  of 
the  French  army  was  not  great,  but  they  abandoned  all  their  cannpn, 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  mihtary  chest.  By  this  single  blow,  the 
house  of  Bourbon  lost  the  dutchies  of  Milan  and  Mantau,  the  principality 
of  Piedmont,  and  eventually  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

That  ihe  success  of  the  allies  was  not  equally  decisive  in  Spain 
must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  energy  and  Austrian  sluggishness  of 
the  archduke  Charles.  Philip  besieged  his  rival  in  Barcelona,  but  was 
forced  to  retire  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Leake,  with  an  ^English 
squadron,  before  the  town.  The  retreat  was  made  in  great  disorder, 
partly  occasioned  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  the  superstitious 
Spaniards  regarded  as  an  omen  of  their  ruin.  Forty  thousand  English 
and  Portuguese,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Gal  way  and  the 
raar/|uis  de  las  Minas,  advanced  through  Estremadura-  toward  Madrid, 
and  Philip  was  forced  to  abandon  his  capital ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
count  de  Santa  Cruz  surrendered  Carthagena  and  the  galleys  to.  the 
allied  powers.  Had  the  archduke*  gone  immediately  to  Madrid,, and 
closely  pressed  his  rival,  the  crown  of  Spain  would  probably  have  been 
lost  to  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  he  lingered  unaccountably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Barcelona,  until  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,*  hav- 
ing collected  a  superior  army,  compelled  the  English  and  Portuguese 
to  abandon  Madrid.  Carthagena  was  soon  after  recovered,  but  this 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  loss  of  the  islands  of  Majorca  and 
Ivica,  which  surrendered  to  the  English  fleet  under  Sir  John  Leake. 
Louis  was  so  disheartened  by  his  losses,  that  he  sought  for  peace  on 
very  humble  .conditions,  but  the  allies,  intoxicated  with  success,  de- 
manded such  humiliating  terms,  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  hazards  of 
another  campaign. 

While  the  English  .ministers  were  lavishing  blood  and  treasure  to 
support  foreign  wars,  they  did  not  neglect  the  internal  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion. .  A  treaty  for  uniting  England  and  Scotland  imder  one  legislature, 
was  ratified  by  the  parliaments  of  both  countries  ;  but  the  Scottish  na- 
tion generally  was  opposed  to  a  union  that  galled  their  national  pride, 
and  the  advantages  of  which  time  alone  could  develop  f  a.  d.  1707). 
Louis  derived  one  advantage  from  his  recent  misfortunes ;  the  expulsion 
of  his  force  from  Italy  enabled  him  to  send  powerful  succors  into  Spain, 
where  the  allies  were  acting  with  the  greatest  negligence  and  miscon- 
duct.    The  earl  of  Galway  and  the  marquis  de  las  Minas,  having  ez- 

*  ThQ  duke  of  Berwick  was  the  natural  son  of  James  II.,  and' one  of  the  ablest 
generals  in  the  service  of  France. 
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hausted  all  their  provisions  in  Valencia,  attempted  to  pass  into  New 
Castile ;  the  duke  of  Berwick,  having  received  large  reinforcements, 
and  awtire  that  the  allies  had  heen  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the 
archduke,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  at  Almanza,  land  won  a  vic- 
tory as  complete  as  any  that  had  been  obtained  during  the'  war.  This 
great  triumph  restored  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain,  and  sim- 
ilar success  attended  the  French  army  in  Germany,  where  Marshal 
Villars  penetrated  to  the  Danube,  and  laid  the  dutchy  of  Wittemberg 
under  contribution.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  Flandeiys,  and 
the  only  naval  enterprise  was  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Prince  Eugene, 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  marched  through  France  to  besiege  this  grea^ 
port,  while  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  appeared  off  the  coast-to  second  theiir 
operations.  But  unfortunately,  the  garrison  of  Toulon  had  b^en  re- 
inforced two  hdurs  before  the  appearance  of  the  allies ;  they-  untreated 
through  Provence^  wasting  the  country -ac^,  they  passed,  and  diffusing 
consternation  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Nor  was  this  the  only  evil 
that  Louis  suffered  froili  the  invasion  ;  the  detachments  withdrawn 
from  the  army  of  M arshral  Villars  so  weakened  that  general,  that  he 
was  forced  to  relinquish  his  high  projects  in  Germany,  and  repass  the 
Rhi^e,  instead  of  advancing  beyond  the  Danube. 

Great  Expectations  had  been  fonned  in  England,  which  the  results 
of  the  campaign  miserably  disappointed  ;  Godolphin  and  Marlborough 
lost  a  considerable  share  of  their  popularity ;  they  were  opposed  even 
by  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  though  they  persuaded  the  queen 
to  dismiss  Mr.  Secretary  Harley,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  they  saw  thkt  their 
influence  with  her  majesty,  and  their  power  in  parliament,  had  been 
considerably  diminished  (a.  d.  1708).  Marlborough  felt  that  a  vigorous 
campaign  was  essential  to  his  future  interests,  especially  as  the  duke 
de  Vendome  had,  by  treachery,  gained  possession  of  Ghent  and  Bruges ; 
he  therefore  resolved  to  risk  a  general  battle,  and  crossing  the  Scheldt, 
came  up.  with  the  French  army  strongly  posted  at  Oudenarde.  The 
British  cavalry  broke  their  opponents-  at  the  first  charge,  the  French 
.ines  fell  into  confusion,  and  though  the  approach  of  darkness  prevented 
the  allies  from  completing  their  victory,  the  enemy  fled  in  such  disorder, 
that  nine  thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  and  nearly  six  thousand  de- 
serted. Marlborough,  being  reinforced  by  Prince  Eugene,  undertook 
the.  siege  of  Lisle,  the  principal  city  in  French  Flanders,  and  though  it 
was  vigorously  defended  by  Marshal  Boufflers,  it  was  forced  to  surren- 
der afler  a  siege  of  two  months,  while  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  re- 
covered ere  the  close  of  the  campaign.  Nothing  of  importance  occur- 
red in  Italy,  Germany,  or  Spain ;  but  the  English  fleet  conquered  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  and  terrified  the  pope  into  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  archduke  Charles  as  lawful  king  of  Spain. 

The  confidence  of  the  allies  now  rose  t6  the  highest  pitch  \  Godol- 
phin and  Marlborough  found  the  En^sh  parliament  ready  to  grant 
additional  supplies  ;  the  Dutch  agreed  to  augment  their  troops,  and  the 
imperialists  prondised  to  lay  aside  their  inactivity.  Louis,  on  the  con- 
trary, disheartened  by  defeat,  his  treasury  exhausted,  his  councils  dis- 
^acted,  and  his  kingdom  suffering  from  famine^  offered  to  'purchase 
peace  by  every  concession  that  could  reasonably  be  demanded  (a.  d. 
1709).     Once  mere  his  proffers  were  rejected,  except  upon  conditions 
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inconsistent  with  his  personal  honor  and  the  safety  of  his  kingdom,  and 
once  more  he  appealed  to  the  hazards  of  war.  The  confederates  in 
Flanders,  finding  that  Marshal  Vxilars  had  taken  a  position  from  which 
be  could  not  be  dislodged,  laid  siege  to  Tournay,  and  on  the  surrender 
of  that  place  invested  Mons.  Viilars,  unable  to  relieve, the  place,  took 
possession  of  a  strong  camp  at  Malplaquet,  whence  he  trusted  that  he 
could  harass  the  besiegers.  The  confederates,  elated  with  past  8uc« 
cess,  resolved  to  attack  the  French  in  their  intrenchments.  .  Few  bat- 
tles, since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  have  been  more  obstinate  and 
bloody ;  victory  finally  declared  in  favor  of  the  allies,  but  it  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men  ;  while  the  French,  who 
had  fought  under  cover,  lost  only  ten  thousand.  .  Mons  was  now  closely 
invested'  and  the  surrender  of  that  important  place  closed  the  campaign. 
Nothing  of  importanc.e  occurred  in  Germany,  Italy,  Or  Spain  ;  but  Louis, 
finding  his  resources  exhausted,  once  again  made  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  obtain  peace. 

Conferences  were  opened  at  Gertniydenberg  (a.  d.  1710),  but  the 
allies,  influenced  by  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  rejected  the 
propositions  of  the  French  king ;  he  was,  however,  unwilling  to  break 
off  the  negotiations,  and  th^  conferences  were  continued  even  after  the 
hostile  armies  had  actually  taken  the  field.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
took  several  fortified  places  in  Flanders  ;  but  nothing  of  importance 
was  done  in  Germany  or  Piedmont ;  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  allies 
in  Spain  more  than  counterbalanced  their  other  successes.  The  arch- 
duke Charles,  aided  by  the  English  general.  Stanhope,  twice  defeated 
his  rival,  and  a  second  time  gained  possession  of  Madrid ;  instead  of 
improving  these  advantages,  he  loitered  in  the  capital  until  forced  to 
retire  by  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  under  the 
duke  of  Vendome.  The  allies  retired  toward  Catalonia,  and  marched, 
for  the  sake  of  subsistence,  in  two  bodies.  Stanhope,  who  conimauded 
the  rear  division,  allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded  at  Brihuega,  and 
was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Staremberg,  who  led  the  prin- 
cipal division,  was  soon  after  forced  to  engage  at  b,  disadvantage,  but 
he  made  such  able  dispositions,  that  Vendome  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  the  imperialists  continued  their  march  in  safety.  They  were, 
however,  so  weakened  and  dispirited  by  Stanhope's  misfortune,  that 
they  could  not  check  the  victorious  progress  of  Philip. 

A  revolution  in  the  English  cabinet  proved  of  ipore  consequence  to 
Louis  than  even  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Spain.  The  queen,  a  wo- 
man of  feeble  mind,  had  long  been  under  the  influence  of  the  dutchess 
of  Marlborough,  who  did  not  always  use  her  power  with  discretion.  >  A 
new  favorite,  Mrs.  Masham,  supplanted  the  dutchess,  and  was  gained 
over,  by  Hariey  and  St.  John,  to  induce  the  queen  to  make  a  total 
change  in  the  administration.  This  would  have  been  impossible  if  the 
whigs  had  continued  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  "nation;  but  many 
circumstances  f^ntributed  to  diminish  their  popularity.  The  weight 
of  taxes,  occasioned  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  began  to  be  felt  as  a 
burden,  when  victories,  from  their  very  frequency,  ceased  tq  excite  joy ; 
the  conduct  of  the  allies,  who  contrived  that  *'  England  should  jfight  for 
all 'and  pay  for  all,''  gave  just  dissatisfaction;,  and  the  rejection  of  the 
French  king's  offers  at  Gertmydnnberg  was  justly  Regarded  as  the  tri- 
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tiniph  of  private  ambition  over  public  policy.  In  addition  to-  .heae 
grounds  of  itiscontenit  the  lories  miaed  the  cry  ihat  the  "  church  was  in 
danger,"  on  account  of  the  fitvor  shown  to  the  dissenters  ;  and  the  whigs, 
instead  of  allowing  the  imputation  to  refute  itself,  unwisely  attempted 
to  silence  the  clamor  by  force.     Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell  preached  a  ser- 
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peror  held  out  until  the  following  year,  when  he  signed  a  treaty  at  Rai» 
stadt,  less  favorable  than  that  which  had  been  offered  at  Utrecht ;  and 
the  king  of  Spain,  with  more  reluctance ^  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  general 
arrangements. 

Few  subjel;ts  have  been  more  fiercely  contested  than  the  conduct  of 
the  English  ministers  in  relation  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  reason 
Is  perfectly  ot)vious':  both  the  political  parties  that  divided  the  nation 
had  acted  wrong ;  the  whigs  continued  the  war  after  all  its  reasonable 
objects  had  been  gained ;  the  tories  concluded  a  peac^e  in  which  the  adr 
vantages  that  England  might  have  claimed,  from  the  success  of  her 
arms,  were  wantonly  sacrificed.  The  people  of  England  generally  dis- 
liked the  peace,  and  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  nine  votes  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  whigs  now 
began  to  pretend  that  the  protestant  succession  was  in  danger,  and  the 
alann  spreading  rapidly,  brought  back  to  their  party  a  large  share  of  its 
former  popularity.  Nor  were  these  apprehensions  groundless ;  through 
the  influence  of  the  Jacobites,  the  earl  of  Oxford  was  removed  from  hfs 
office,  and  a  new  administration^  more  favorable  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  St.  John,  Ix>rd.  Bolingbroke.  But  before 
the  court  of  St.  Gerraains  could  derive  any  advantage  from  this  change, 
the  queen,  harassed  by  the  intrigues  and  quarrels  of  her  servants,  sank 
into  a  lethargy,  and  her  death  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender 
and  his  adherents  (August  1, 1714).  Several  whig  lords,  without  being 
summoned,  attended  the  council,  which  was  of  course  held  at  the  de- 
mise of  the.  crown  ;  and  the  tories,  overawed,  concurred  in  issuing  an 
order  for  the  proclamation  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  as  George  1.,  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  Irelatid. 

Srction  VL— p€ter  the  Cheat  of  Russva.^—Cfiartes  XIL  of  Sweden. 

In  the  last  ti;ro  sections,  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  war9 
which  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  excited  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Europe.  During  this  period,  the  northern  and  eastern  divisions  of 
Christendom  were  occupied  by  the  rivalry  of  two  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary men  thai  ever  appeared  on  the  stage  of, human  life — Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Before  entejriog  on 
their  history,  we  must  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  aifairs  of  the  north, 
ader  the  accession  of  the  Czar  Alexis,  and  the  resignation  of  Queen 
Christina. 

Under  the  administration  of  Alexis,  Russia  began  rapidly  to  emerge 
from  the  barbarism  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  the  Mongolian 
invasion  and  subsequent  civil  wars.  He  reformed  the  laws,  encouraged 
commerce,  and  patronised  the  arts  ;  he '  recovered  Smolensko  from  the 
Poles,  and  prevented  the  Turks  from  establishing  their  dominion  over 
the  Cossack  tribes.  His  son  Theodore,  though  of  a,  weak  constitution, 
steaillily  pursued  the  same  course  of  vigorous  policy.  ".  He  lived,"  says 
u  native  Russian  historian,  '^the  joy  and  delight  of  his  people,  and  died 
amid  their  sighs  and  tears.  On  the  day  of  his  decease,  Moscow  was 
in  the  same  state  of  distress  which  Rome  felt  at  the  death  of  Titus." 
John,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Theodore,  was  a  prince  of  weak  in- 
tellect ;  his  ambitious  sister,  Sophia,  seized  for  a  time  on  the  sovereign- 
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t7f  excluding  her  young  brother  Peter,^  to  whom  Theodore  had  bequeathed 
the  crown.  During  seven  years  of  boyhood  Peter  endured  Sophia's 
galling  yoke ;  but  when  he  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  general  indignation  ^xcked  by  the  misconduct  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  shut  that  princess  up  in  a  nunnery,  and  banish  her  favorite  into 
a  distant  part  of  the  empire.  . 

Denmark  was  the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  revolution  (a.  d.  1661). 
The  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  clergy 
and  comuKMis  voted  for  the  surrender  of  their  liberties  to  the  king,  and 
Ferdinand  III.,  almost  without  any  effort  of  his  own,  was  thus  invested 
with  absolute  power.  On  his  death  (a.  d.  1670),  his  successor.  Chris- 
tian v.,  commenced  war'  against  Charles  XI .^  king  of  Sweden,  who, 
though  assailed  by  a  powerful  league,  defended  himself  with  great  abili- 
ty and  success.  Charles  XL,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  tried  to 
make  himself  as  absolute  as  the  kings  of  Denmark,  but  he  died  pre  ma* 
turely  (a.  d.  1697),  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son  Charles  XIL,  who  has 
been  deservedly  styled  the  Alexander  of  the  North. 

Peter  ihe  Great  commenced  his  reign  by  defeating  the  Turks,  from 
whom  he  wrested  the  advantageous  port  of  Azof,  which  opened  to  his 
subjects  the  commerce  of  the  Black  sea.  This  acquisition  enlarged  his 
views  ;  he  resolved  to  make  Russia  the  centre  of  trade  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  to  connect  the  Dwina,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don,  by  canals,  thus 
opening  a  water  communication  between  the  northern  seas  and  the 
Black  and  the  Caspian  seas.  To  complete  this  magnificent  plan,  he  de- 
termined to  build  a  city  on  the  Baltic*  sea,  which  should  be  the  empori- 
um of  northern  commerce,  and  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  A  still 
greater  proof  of  his  wisdom,  and  of  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  prosperity 
of  his  subjects,  was  his  undertaking  a  tour  through  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  instruction,  and  bringing  back  to  his  subjects  the  im- 
provements of  more  civilized  nations.  In.  1698,  having  established  a 
regency  to  direct  the  government  during  his  absence,  he  departed  from 
his  dominions  as  a  private  gentleman,  in  the  train  of  the  ambassadors 
that  he  had  sent  to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe.  Amsterdam,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  in  Europe,  was  the 
first  place  that  arrested  his  attention  -,  he  entered  himself  as  a  common 
carpenter  in  one  of  the  principal  dockyards,  laboring  and  living  exactly 
like  the  other  workmen.  Thence  he  went  to  England,  where  he  ex- 
amined and  studied  the  principal  naval  arsenals.  King  William  present- 
ed the  czar  with  a  beautiful  yacht,  and  permitted  him  to  engage  several 
ingenious  artificers  in  his  service.  After  a  year's  absence,  Peter  re- 
turned hotne,  greatly  improved  himself,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
men  well  qualified  to  instruct  his  subjects. 

Anxious  to  extend  his  dominions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Baltic,  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  against  Sweden  with  Frederick  Augustus,  elec- 
tor of  Saxony^  who  had  succeeded  Johil  Sobieski  on  the  throne  of 
Poland,  and  Frederick  IV.,  king  of  Denmaili  (a.  d.  170D).  The  Danes 
commenced  the  war  by  invading  the  tierritories  of  the  duke  of  Holstein- 
Grottorp,  brother-in-law  and  ally  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  Their  progress 
was  slower  than  they  expected,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  career,  they 
were  arrested  by  intelligence  of  the  dangers  which  menaced  their  own 
capital.     Charles  XII.,  undaunted  by  the  power  of  die  league,  resolved 
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to  cany  the  waf  into  the  dominions  of  Dehmark.  While  his  fleet, 
strengthened  by  an  English  Squadron,  blockaded  Copenhagen,  he  sud- 
denly ertibarked  his  irpops  at  Carlscrona,  and  having  easily  effected  a 
passage,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  by  land.  Frederic,  cut  off  from  his  do- 
minions by  th©  Swedish  cruisers,  and  alarmed  by  the  imminent  danger 
of  his  fleet  and  capital,  concluded  a  peace  highly  honorable  to  the 
Swedes,  leaving  his  Russian  and  Polish  allies  to  continue  the  contest. 
,  No  sooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  treaty,  than  he  resolved  to  turn 
his  arms  against  the  Riissians,  who  weve  besieging  Narva  with  a  force 
of  eighty  thousand  p[ien ;  though  hi?  own  army  did  not '  exceed  ten 
thousand,  the  heroic  king  of  Sweden  boldly,  resolved  to  attack  his  ene- 
mies 4n  their  intrenchments.  As  soon  as  his  artillery  had  opened  a 
small  breach,  he  commanded  his  men  to  advance  to  the  charge  with 
fixed  bayonets.  A  storm  of  snow,  that  blew  full  in  their  faces,  added 
to  the  confusion  into  which  the  undisciplined  Russians  .were  thrown  by 
this  daring  assault ;  the  very  superiority  of  their  niunbers  added  to 
their  confusion ;  after  a  contest  of  three  hours'  duration  they  were  to- 
tally routed;  eighteen  thousand  of  the  besiegers  fell  in  the  battle  or 
flight,  thirty  thousand  remained  prisoners,  all  their  artillery,  baggage, 
and  ammunition,  became  the  prey  of  the  conquerors.  The  czar  was 
not  disheartened  by  this  defeat,  which  he  attributed  to  the  right  cause, 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  his  subjects ;  "  I  knew,"  he  said,  "  that 
,the  Swedes  would  beat  us,  but  they  will  teach  us  to  become  conquer- 
ors in  our  turn.^'  Though  at  thd  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  he  did 
not  venture  to  encounter  his  rival,  but  evacuated  the  provinces  that  he 
had  invaded. 

Having  wintered  at  Narva,  Charles  marched  against  the  Poles  and 
Saxons,  who  were  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Riga ;  he  forced 
u  passage  across  the  Duna,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Thence  he 
entered  as  a  conqueror  into  Courland  and  Lithuania,  scarcely  encoun" 
tering  any  opposition.  Encouraged  by  this'success,  he  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  dethroning  King  Augustus,  who  had  lost  the  affection  of  the 
Poles  by  the  undisguised  preference  which  he  showed'  for  his  Saxon 
subjects.  With  this  design  he  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Radzrewiski,  the  cardinal  primate,  by  whose  means  such  a  spirit 
of  opposition  was  raised  in  the  diet  and  senate,  that  Augustus  sought 
peace  as  his  only  means  of  safety.  Charles  refused  to  treat  unless  the 
Poles  elected  a  new  king  ;  and  Augustus,  convinced  that  he  could  only 
protect  his  crown  by  the  sword,  led  his  army  to  meet  the  Swedes,  in  a 
spacious  plain  near  Clissau  (a.  d.  1702).  The  Polish  monarch  had 
with  him  about  twenty-four  thousand  men,  the  forces  of  Charles  did 
not  exceed  half  that  nuihber  ;  but  the  Swedes,  flushed  by -recent  con- 
quests, gained  a  complete  victory  ;  and  Augustus,  after  having  made  in 
vain  the  most  heroic  efforts  to  rally  hid  troops,  was  forced  to  fly^  leaving 
the  enemy  in  possession  of  all  his  artillery  and,  baggage.  A  Second 
txiumph  at  Puhusk,  in  the  following  campaign,  gave  such  encourage- 
ment to  the  enemies  of  Augustus,  that  he  was  formally  deposed  by  tho 
diet  (a.  d.  1704),  and  the  vacant  crown  given  to  Stanislaus  Leczinski, 
who  had  been  nominated  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 

Peter  had  not  ^een  in  the  meantime  inactive  ;  though  he  had  not 
giyeu  much  assistance  to  his  ally  Augustus,  he  had  made  9^  powerful 
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iivemoii  by  invading^  Ingria,  and  taking'  N^airva,  so  recently  tbe  scene 
of  his  raisfortunes,  by  storm.  At  the  same  time  he  founded  his  pro- 
jected capital  in  the  heai;t  of  his  new  conquests,  and  by  his  judicious 
measures  proCected  the  rising  city  from  the  attacks  of  the  Swedish  gen- 
erals. Sf.  Peteraburgh,  founded  on  a  marshy  island  in  the  river  Neva, 
during  a  destructive  war,  and  surrounded  by  countries  recently  subdued 
or  still  hostile,  rose  rapidly  into  importance,  and  remained  in  perfect  se- 
curity while  all  around  was  in  confusion.  Augustus  had  not  yet  re- 
signed all  hopes  of  recovering  his  crown ;  he  concerted  a  scheme  of 
operations  with  Peter,  and  sixty  thousand  Russians  entered  Poland  to 
drive  the  Swedes  from  their  recent  acquisitions.  Charles  was  not 
daunted  by  the  numbers,  of  his  enemies ;  he  ,routed  the  Russian  divis^ 
ions  successively,  and  inspired  such  terror  by  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, which  seemed  almost  miraculous,  that  the  Russians  retreated  to 
^ir  own  country  (a.  d.  1706).  In  the  meantime  a  victory  obtained 
by  a  division  of  the  Swedish  army  over  the  Saxons,  opened  to  Charles 
a  passage  into  the  hereditary  dominions  of  his  rival,  and  crossing  the 
Oder,  he  appeared  in  Saxony  at  the  head  of  twenty-four  thousand  men. 
Augustus  was  forced  to  conclude  peace  on  the  most  humiliating  condi- 
tions. Charles  wintered  in  Germany,  where  his  presence  created  con- 
siderable alarm.  He  diBmanded  from  the  emperor  toleration  for  the 
protestants  of  Silesia^  and  die  relinquishment  of  the  quota  which  Swe- 
den was  bound  to  furnish  for  its  (merman  provinces.  Involved  in  the 
war  of  the  succession,  Joseph  submitted,*  and  the  feats  with  which  the 
presence  of  Charles  filled  the  allied  powers  were  soon  dispersed  by 
his  departure  in  quest  of  new  adventures. f 

From  Saxony  Charles  marched  back  into  Poland,  where  Peter  was 
making  some  ineffectual  efforts  -  to  revive  the  party  of  Augustus.  Pes- 
ter retired  before  his  rival,  who  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  de- 
feating an  araiy  of  twenty  thousand  Russians,. strongly  intrencheid.  In* 
toxicated  by  success,  he  rejected  the  czar's  offers  of  peace,  declaring 
that  he  would  treat  at  Moscow  ;|  and  without  forming  any  systematic 
plan  of  operations;  he  crossed  the  frontiers,  resolved  on  the  destruction 
of  that  andent  city.  Peter  prevented  the  advance  of  the  Swedes,  On 
the  direct  line,  by  destroying  the  roads  and  desolating  the  country ; 
Charles,  after  having  endured  great  privations,  turned  off  toward  the 

*  The  pope  was  greatly  displeased  by  the  emperor's  restoring  the  Silesiaii  church- 
es to  the  protestants ;  Joseph  facetiously  replied  to  his  remoEkstrances :  **  Had  the 
king  of  Sweden  demanded  that  I  should  become  a  Lutheran  myself,  I  do  not  know 
what  might  have  been  the  consequence.'' 

t  The  duke  of  Marlboroueh  went  into  Saxony  to  dissnade  the  Swedish  monarch 
from  accepting  the  offers  of  Louis'  XIV.  Marlborough  was  too  cautious  a  poli- 
tician to  enter  immediately  on  the  object  of  his  mission.  He  complimented  Charles 
on  his  victories,  and  even  expressed  his  anxiety  to  derive  instruction  in  the  art  of 
war  from  so  eminent  a  commander.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Marlbo- 
rough perceived  that  Charles  had  a  rooted  aversion  to,  and  was  not,  therefore, 
likely  to  form  an  alliance  with  Louis.  A  map,  of  Russia  lying  open  before  the 
king,  and  the  anger  with  which  Charles  spoke  of  Peter,  i^eal^  to  the  duke  the 
real  intentions  of  the  Swedish  monarch.  He,  therefore,  took  his  leave  without 
making  nny  proposals,  convinced  that  the  disputes  of  Charles  with  the  emperor 
might  easily  be  accommodated^  as  all  his'  demands  would  be  granted. 

t  When  Peter  was  informed  of  this  haughty  answer,  he  coolly  replied,  ''My. 
brother  Charles  affects  to  play  the  part  of  Aieiander,  bat  I  hope  he  will  not  fin^ 
in  me  a  Darius*''  i 
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Ukraine,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Mazeppa,  the  cl^ief  of  the 
Cossacks,  who,  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  'czar,vhad  resolved  to 
throw  off  his  allegiance.  In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that  nature  and 
the  enemy  could  throw  in  his  way,  Charles  reached  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous ;  ^ut  he  had  the  mortification  to  find'  Mazeppa  appear  in  his 
camp  as  a  fugitive  rather  than  -an  ally,  for  the.  czar  had  discovered  his 
treason,  and  disconcerted  his  schemes  by  the  punishment  of  his  asso- 
ciates. 

A  still  greater  misfortime  to  the  Swedes  was  the  loss  of  the  convoy 
and  the  ruin  of  the  reinforcement  they  had  expected  from  Livonia. 
General  Lewenhaupt,  to  whoso  eare  it  was  intrusted,  had  been  forced 
into  three  general  engagements  by  the  Russians ;  and  though  he  had 
eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  he  was 
forced  to  set  fire  to  his  wagons  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  epemy.  Undaunted  by  these  misfortunes,  Charles  continued  the 
campaign  even  in  the  depth  of  a  winter*  so  severe  that  two  thousand 
men  were  at  once  frozen  to  death  almost  in  his  presence.  At  length 
he  laid  siege  to  Pultowa,  a  fortified  city  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Ukraine, 
which  contained  one  of  the  czar's  principal  magazines.  The  garrison 
was  numerous  and  the  resistance  obstinate  ;  Charles  himself  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  in  the  heel  while  viewing  the  works  ;  and  while  he 
was  still  confined  to  his  tent  he  learned  that  Peter  was  advancing  with 
a  numerous  army  to  raise  the  siege.  Leaving  seven  thousand  men  to 
guard  the  works,  Charles  ordered  his  soldiers  to  march  and  meet  the 
enemy,  while  he  accompanied  them  in  a  litter  (July  8,  1709).  The 
desperate  charge  of  the  Swedes  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  but  the  in- 
fantry stood  firm,  and  gave  the  horse  an  opportunity  of  rallying  in  thb 
rear.  In  the  meantime,  the  czar's  artillery  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the 
Swedish  line  ;  and  Charles,  who  had  been  forced  to  abandon  his  can- 
non in  his  forced  marches,  in  vain  contended  against  this  formidable 
disadvantage.  After  a  dreadful  combat  of  more  than  two  hours'  dura* 
tion,  the  Swedish  army  was  irretrievably  ruined;  eight  thousand  of 
their  best  troops  were  left  .dead  on  the  field,  six  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  about  twelve  thousand  of  the  fugitives  were  soon  ailer 
forced  to  surrender  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  from  want  of  boats  to 
cross  the  river.  Charles,  accompanied  by  about  three  hui^dred  of  his 
guards,  escaped  to  fiender,  a  Turkish  town  in  Bessarabia,  abandoning 
all  his  treasures  to  his  rival,  including  the  rich  spoih  of  Poland  and 
Saxony. 

•  This  catastrophe  is  powerfully  described  by  Campbell  :-^ 

*'  Oh  I  learn  the  fate  that  bleeding  thousands  bore. 
Led  by  their  Charles  t«  DniepePs  sandy  shore. 
Faint  from  his  woonds,  and  shivering  in  the  blast. 
The  Swedish  soldier  sank  and  grpaned  his  last ; 
File  after  file  the  stormy  showers  benumb, 
Freeze  every  standard  sheet  and  hush  the  dnun  | 
Horseman  and  horse  confessed  the  bitter  pang^ 
And  arms  and  warriar  fell  with  hollow  dang. 
Yet,  ere  he  sank  in  Nature's  last  repose, 
Ere  life's  warm  earrent  to  the  fountain  fxoze. 
The  dying  man  to  Sweden  turned  his  eye» 
Thought  of  his  home,  and  closed  it  with  a  sigh. 
Imperial  pride  looked  sullen  on  his  plight. 
And  Charles  beheld,  nor  shuddered  at  the  sight" 
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Few  yictones  have  ever  had  such  important  coasequences  as  that 
which  the  czar  won  at  Pul^oi^a ;  in  one  fatal  day  Charled  lost  the 
fruits  of  nine  years'  victofies ;  the  veteran  army  that  had  been  the  ter- 
ror of  Europe  was  completely  ruined ;  those  who  escajped  from  the 
fatal  field  were  taken  prisoners,  but  they  found  a  fate  scarcely  better 
than  dea^^h,  for  they  wefe  transported  by  the  czar  to  colonize  the  wilds 
of  Siberia ;  the  elector  of  Saxony  re-entered  Poland^  and  drove  Stan- 
islaus from  the  throne^  the  kings  of  Deiimark*  and  Prussia  revived 
old  .claims  on  the  Sw€>dish  provin^ses,  while  the  victorious  Peter  invaded 
not  only  Livonia  and  Ingria,  but  a  great  part  of  Finland.  Indeed,  but 
for  the  interference  of  the  German  emperor  and  the  maritime  powers, 
the  Swedish  monarchy  would  have  been  rent  in  pieces. 

Charles,  in  his  exile,  formed  a  hew  plan  for  the  des.tnicdon  of  his 
hated  rival ;  he  instigated  the  Turks  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Russia, 
and  flattered  himself  that  he  might  yet  enter  Moscow  at  the  head  of  a 
Mohammedan  army.  The  bribes  which  Peter  lavishly  bestowed  on 
the  counsellors  of  the  sultans,  for  a  time  frustrated  these  intrigues ; 
but  Charles,  through  his  friend  Poniatowski,  informed  the  sultan  of  his 
vizier's  corruption,  and  procured  the  deposition  of  that  minister.  Pu- 
pruli,  who  succeeded  to  the  office  of  vizier,  was  averse  to  a  Russian 
war,  but  hs  was  remoyed  at  the  end  of  two  months,  and  the  seals 
of  office  given  to  the  pacha  of  Syria,  who  commenced  his  administra- 
tion by  sending  the  Russian  ambassador  to  the  prison  of  the  Seven 
Towers. 

The  czar  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the'  new  war  by 
which  he  was  menaced  (a.  d.  1711).  The  Turkish  vizier,  on  the  other 
hand,  assembled  all  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the  plains  of 
Adrianople.  Demetrius  Cantemir,  the  hospodar  of  Moldavia,  believing 
that  a  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  delivering  his  country 
from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  invited  ,the  czar  to  his  aid ;  and  the  Rus- 
sians, rapidly  advancing,  reached  the  northern  banks  of  Uie  Pruth,  near 
Yassi,  the  Moldavian  capital.  Here  the  Russians  found  that  the  prom- 
ises of  Prince  Cantemir  were  illusory ;  the  Moldavians,  happy  under 
the  Turkish  sway,  treated^  the  invaders  as  ene^iies,  and  refused  to 
supply  them  with  provisions;  in  the  meantime,  the  vizier  arriving, 
formed  a  fortified  camp  in  their  front,  while  his  vast  host  of  light  cav- 
alry swept  round  their  lines  and  cut  off  all  foraging  parties.  The  Rus- 
sians defeated  three  successive  attempts  to  storm  their  intrenchments ; 
but  they  must  have  3rielded  to  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  famine,  had  not 
the  emperess  Catherine,!  who  accompanied  her  husband  during  the 
campaign,  sent  a  private  message  to  the  vizier,  which  induced  him  to 
open  negotiations.  A  treaty  was  concluded  on  terms  which,  though 
severe,  were  more  favorable  than  Peter,  under  the  circumstances,  coidd 
reasonably  have. hoped;  the  Russians  retired  in  safety,  and  Charles 

*  The  Danish  -monarch  invaded  Sclionen,  jbat  hia  troops  were  defeated  by  the 
Swedish  militia,  and  a  few  regiments  of  the  line,  commanded  by  General  Steen- 
bock.  When  intelligence  of  this  victgry  was  conveyed  to  Charles,  he  exclaimed, 
^'  My. brave  Swedes  I  shojild  Ood  pennit  me  to  join  yon  once  more,  we  will  beat 
them  all." 

t  Catherine  was  a  Livonian  captive,  of~low  condition,  wh<Hn  the  emperor  fizaf 
•aw  waiting  at  table.  H^r  abilities  and  modesty  won  his  heart,  he  raised  her  U 
his  thronoi  and  never  had  reason  to  repent  Df  his  choice. 
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reached  tbe  Turkish  camp,  only  to  learn  die  downfall  of  aff  Ids  eq^eet- 
ations. 

A  new  series  of  intrigues  in  the  court  of  Constantinople  led  to  &o 
^pointment  of  a  new  Tizier ;  but  this  roinister  was  li^e  inclined  ta 
gratify  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  on  the  contrary,  warned  by  the  fate  of  his 
ptedecessors,  he  resolved  to  remoye  him  from  the  Ottoman  empire  (a.  d. 
1713)..  Charles  continued  to  linger ;  even  after  he  had  receired  a  let- 
l^r  of  dismissal  from  the  sultan's  ow^  hand,  he  resolved  to  remain,  and 
when  a  resolution  wbs  taken  to  send  him  away  by  force,  he  detenmned, 
with  his  few  attendants,  to  dare  die  whole  strength  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  After  a  fierce  resistance,  he  was  captured  and  conveyed  a 
prisoner  to  Adrianop^B ;  on  his  rOad,  he  learned,  that  Stanislaus,  whom 
he  had  raised  to  the  throne  of  Poland^  was  likewise  a  Tuddsh  oaptive ; 
but,  buoyed  up  by  ardent  hopes,  he  sent  a  message  to  his  fello^-sufier- 
er,  never  to  make  peace  with  Augustus.  Another  revolution  in  the 
divan'  revived  the  hopes  of  Charles,  and  induced  him  to  remain  in 
Turkey,  when  his  retura  to  the  North  would  probably  have  restored 
him  to  his  former  eminence.     The  Swedes,  under  General  Steenbock, 

gained  one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  diat  had  been  obtained  during 
le  war,  over  the  united  forces  of  the  .Danes  and  Saxons,  at  Gradebuscl^ 
in  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg ;  but  the  conqueror  sullied  his  fame  by 
burning  the  defenceless  town  of  Altona,  an  oikrag)d  which  excited  the 
indignation  of  all  Europe.  This,  however^  was  the  last  service  that 
Steenbock  could  perform  to  his  absent  liiaster ;  unable  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  Russians  with  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  he  retreated  be- 
fore superior  numbers,  and,  by  the  artifices  of  Baron  Goertz,  obtained 
temporary  refuge  in  a  fortress  1)elonging  to  the  duke  of  Holstein.  The 
allies,  however,  pursued  their  advantages  so  vigorously  that  Steenbock 
and  his  followers  were  forced  to  yield  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
Goertz,  however,  in  ^ome  degree  averted  the  consequences  of  this 
calamity. by  a  series  of  politiocd  intrigues,  which  excited  various  jeal- 
ousies and  discordant  interests  between  the  several  enemies  of  Sweden. 
The  czar  in  the  meantime  pushed  forward  his-  conquests  on  the 
sid«  of  Finland ;  and  the  glory  of  his  reign  appeared  to  be'  consumm^ 
ted  by  a  naval  victory  obtained  over  ,the  Swedes  near  the  island  of 
Oeland  (a.  p.  1714).  This  unusual  success  was  celebrated  by  a 
triumphal  entry  into  St.  Peterburgh,  at  which  Peter  addressed  his 
subjects  on  the  magnitude  of  the  advantages  they  had  derived  from  his 
government.  Charles  heard  of  his  rival's  progress  unmo^^  ;  but  when 
he  learned  that  the  Swedish  senate  intended  to  make  his  »^er  regent, 
and  to  mike  peace 'with  Russia  and  Denmark,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  returning  honie.  He  was  honorably  escorted  to  the 
Turkish  frontiers  ;  but  though  orders  had  been  given  that  he  should  be 
received  with  all  due  honor  in  the  imperial  dominions,  he  traversed 
Germaiiy  incognito,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  reached  Stralsnnd, 
the  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania. 

Cluurles,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  found  himself  sur- 
rounded with  enemies  (a.  d.  1715).  Stralsund  itself  was  besieged 
by  the  united  armies  of  the  Prussians,  Danes^  and  Saxonsi  while  the 
Russian  fleet,  which  now  rode  triumphant  in  the  Bidtie,' threatened  a 
descent  upon  Sweden;     Afler  an  obstinate  defence,  in  which  the 
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Swedish  monarch  displayed  all  his  accustomed  bravery,  Sttalsiuid  was 
forced  to  capitulate,  Charles  having  previously  escaped  in  a  small 
vessel  to  his  nativQ  shores.  All  Europe  believed  the  Swedish  .mon- 
.filch  undone ;  it  was  supposed  that  he  could  no  longer  deieaki  his  own 
dominions,  when  to  the  inexpressible  astonishment  of  every  one,  it  was 
4mnounoed  that  he  h^  invaded  Norway.  "His  attention,  however, 
was  less  engaged  by  the  war  than  by  the  gigantic  intrigues  of  his  new 
favorite  Goertz,  who,  taking  advantage  of  a  coolness  between  the 
Russians  and  the  other  enemies  of  Sweden,  proposed  that  Peter  and 
Charles  should  unite  in  strict  amity,  and  dictate  the  law  to  Europe.  A 
part  of  this  daring  plan  was  the  removal  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  froni 
the  English  throne,  and  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  But  while 
the  negotiations  were  yet  in  progress,. Charles  inv^ed  Norway  a  second 
time,  and  invested  the  castle  of  Frederickshall  in  the  very  depth  of 
winter.  But  while  engaged  ih  viewing  the  works,  he-  was  struck,  by  a 
cannon-ball,  and  was  dead  before  any  of  his  attendants  came  to  his 
assistance  (a.  d.  1718).*  The  Swedish  senate  showed  little  grief  for 
the  loss  of'  the  warlike  king;  on  the  first  news  of  his  death,  his 
favorite.  Baron  Goertz,  Was  arrested,  brolight  to  trial,  and  put  to  death 
on  a  ridiculous  charge  of  treason.  The  crown  was  conferred  upon  the 
late  king's  sister,  but  she  so(xi  resigned  it  to  her  husband,  the  prince 
of  Hesse,  both  being  compelled  to  swear  that  they  never  would  attempt 

*  Dr.  Johnson's  eharaoter  of  Charles  XII.  is  the  hest  ebmmeat  on  the  lifb  of  that 
adveataroos  warrior  :-r- 

<<  On  what  foaadation  stands  the  wairior's  pride^ 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide  i 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  sool  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain^ 
Unconqnered  kxd  of^  pleasure  and  of  pain; 
Ko  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field; 
Behold  «uiTOUBded  kings  their  powers  <iombiae, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain : 
'  '  Think  hothiilg  gained,'  he  cries, '  till  naught  remain : 
On  Moscow's  wails,  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.' 
The  march  begins  in  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait  $ 
Stern  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost ; 
He  comes,  nor  want,  nor  cold*  his  coi^e  delay; 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day : 
The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands. 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands  $ 
Condemned  a  needly  supplicant  to  wait 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mead  f 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  f 
/  Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  f 

Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  ? 
His  faU  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ;. 
He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  psle^ 
To  point  a  morali  or  adorn  a  tale." 
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the  re-establishment  of  aibitr^ry  power.  Negotiations  for  peace  wetB 
commenced  with  all  the  hostile  powers,  and  treaties  concluded  with  all 
but  Russia  (a.  D.  1720).  The  appearance  of  an  English  deet  in  the 
Baltic,  commg  to  aid  the  Swedish  squadilon,  however,  finally  disposed 
the  czar  to  pacific  measures  ;  and  he  consented  to  grant  peace,  on  con- 
dition of  being  permitted  to  retain  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  part  of  Finland 
(a.  n.  1721).  Thus  the  great  northren  war  terminated,  just  as  it  waa 
about  to  b6  connected  with  the  poUtics  of  southern  Europe. 
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political  adversaries  ]  the  chiefs,  of  the  late  ministry  were  impeached 
for  high  treason,  and  their  prosecution  was  hurried  forwarjl  so  yindic- 
tively,  that  Lords  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  fled  to  the  continent. 
This  seemed  a  favorable  moment  to  make  an  effort  in  favor  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  l)ut  Lc^uis  XIV.,  broken  down  by  age,  infirmities,  and 
misfortune,  was  unwilling  to  hsLzard  a  new  war,  which  might  disturb 
the  minority  of  hiis  great-grandson,  for  in  consequence  of  the  mortali^ 
in  the  royal  family,  this  remote  descendant  was  destined  to  be  his 
successor.  The  death  of  Xiouis  (Sept.  1, 1715)  further  disconcerted  the 
projects  of  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents  ;  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
was  chosen  regent  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XV.,  adopted  every  suggestion  of  die  Enghsh .  ambassador,  ito 
earl  of  Stair,  for  counteracting  the  deugns  of  the  Jacobites ;  and  he 
did  them  irrepalrable  injury  by  seizing  some  ships  laden  with  arms  and 
ammunition^  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  purchase  any  ' 
fresh  supply.  The  Jacobites,  however,  persevered,  and  a  plan  was 
formed  for  a  general  insurrection ;  but  this  was  defeated  by  the  pre- 
tender's imprudence,  who  prematurely  gave  the  earl  of  Mar  a  coqamis- 
sion  to'  raiso  his  standard  in  Scotland.  The  eaii  of  Mar  possessed 
considerable  influence  in  the  highland  counties ;  no  sooner  had  he  pro- 
claimed the  Pretender^  under  the  title  of  James  I H.,  than  the  clans 
crowded  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand 
men,  including  several  noblemen  and  persons  of  distinction.  Thiis 
supported,  he  made  himself,  master  of  Perth,  and  established  liis  authori* 
ty  in  almost  all  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  north  of  the  Frith  of 
For&.  In  the  meantime  the  gOveniment  was  alarmed ;  the  Jacobite 
leaders  who  had  agreed  to  raise  the  w«st  of  England  were  taken  into 
custody,  and  the  d;ike,  of  Argyle  was  sent  against  Mar  with  all  die  forces  ^ 
of  North  Britain.  An  ill-cpntrived  and  worse  executed  insurrection  of 
the  Jacobites  exploded  in  the  north  of  England  ;  its  leaders, 'the  earl  of 
Ddrweiat water,  Lord  Wkldrington,  and  Mr.  Foster,  a  Northumbrian 
gentleman  of  great  influence,  were  joined  by  several  Scottish  lords  and 
a  body  o[  Highland  infantry.  But  being  unable  to  agree  upon  any 
rational  plan  of  operations,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  royal  forces  in 
the  town  of  Preston,  and  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  the  ^character  of  the  government  had  lenity  been 
shown  to  these  unhappy  men,  but  unfortunately  most  of  the  leadens 
were  doomed  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

In  the  meantime  the  earl  of  Mar  had  fought  an  indecisive  battle  wid: 
the  duke  c^  Argyle,  which  proved  nevertheless  ndhous  to  the  Pretend- 
er's cause,  ^any  who  had  been  previously  in  doubt,  declared  for  the 
royal  cause,  and  several  of  the  insurgent  leaders  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance. In  this  desperate '  state  of  his  affairs,  the  Pretender  landed 
with  a  small  train  in  Scotland ;  but  finding  his  cause  hopeless,  he  re- 
tnmed  to -France  with  such  of  the.  leaders  as  did  not  expect  pardon, 
and  the  whole  country  quietly  submitted  to  the  duke  of  Argyle. 

Before  entering  on  the  singular  changes  wrought  by  the  policy  of 
the  duke  of  Orieans  in  Eur6pe,  it  will  be  convenient  to  cast  a  brief 
glance  at  the  affairs  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  \No  sooner  had  Peter  die 
Great  concluded  peace  with  Sweden  than  he  assumed  die  tide  of  em- 
peror, with  the  consetit  of  all  the  European  powers.     By  sending  an 
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gwliury  fprce  to  aid  the  lawful  aoyereign  of  Persia  againtt  an  A%haa 
Hamper,  be  obtained  the  cession  of  the  provinces  on  the  south  and  west 
of  the  Caspian  sea ;  and,  while  he  thus  extended  his  dominions,  he  did 
not  neglect  their  intental  improyement,  but  constructed  canals,  planned 
roads,  a^d  estaUished  manufactories.  But  Peter's  own  character  re- 
tained many  traces  of  barbarism,  and  his  treatment  of  his  eldest  bob, 
Alexis,  excited  general  horror.  This  unfortunate  prince  is  said  to  have 
been  induct  by  some  of  the  Russian  priests  and  bojrars  to  promiaej 
that  in  the  event  of  his  acoession,  he  ^onld  restore  the  old  state  of 
dungs,  and  abolish  the  new  instiditions  of  his  fathM'.  He  was  arrested 
and  fprced  to  sign  an  abdi(;ation  of  the  crown ;  soon  after  this,  he  died 
in  prison,  but  whether  violent  means  were  used  to  accelerate  his  end» 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  second  son  of  die 
Russian  emperor  died  in  infancy,  and  Peter  bhoee  his  emperess  as  his 
successor.  ,He  assisted  at  her  coronation  after  his  return  ^rom  the 
Persian  war ;  and  on  his  death  (a.  d.  17^5)  she  became  emperess  of  all 
the  Ru8sia8,.and  by  the  excellence  of  her  administration  justified  the 
choice  of  her  illustrious  husband. 

The  Turks  were  enraged  at  the  diminution  of  their  national  glory  in 
the  war  that  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  and  eagerly 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  lost  honor.  Ahmed  III., 
the  most  warlike  sultan  that  had  rece^y  filled  the  throne,  was  far  from 
being  displeased  by  their  martial  zeal,  and  he  took  the  earliest  opporttt- 
nity  of  declaring  war  against  the  Venetians,  whom  he  expelled  firom 
the  Morea  in  a  single  campaign  (▲.  d.  1715).  The  emperor,  Charles 
VI.,  wa»  sqlicited  by  the  pope  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans ;  he  therefore  interfered,  as  protector  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz ;  bat 
finding  his  remonstrances  disregarded,  he  assembled  a  powerful  army, 
and  published  a  declaration  of  war  (▲.  d.  1716).  Prince  Eugene,  at 
the  nead  of  the  imperialists,  crossed  the  Danube,  and  attacked  the 
forces  of  the  grand  viader^  near  Peterwaradin.  He  gained  a  complete 
victonr,  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  Turks  were  either  killed  or/  drown* 
ed,  wiule  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  did  not  exceed  one  fifth  of  that  nam- 
ber.  In  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  prince  laid  siege  to  Belgrade,  and 
having  defeated  with  great  slaughter  the  vast  Turkish  army  that  nlarch* 
ed  fo  its  relief,  became  master  of  that  important  fortress.  The  Qons^ 
quence  of  these  victories  was  tibe  peace  of  Passarowitz  ^a.  d.  1718)  by 
which  Austrm  and  Russia  gained  considerable  acquisitions ;  but  the 
republic  of  Venice,  for  whose  sake  the  wai^  was  ostensibly  nndertakeUt 
did  not  recover  its  possessions  in  Greece,  and  found  its  interests  neg^ 
lected  by  its  more  potent  dilies. 

These  wars  were  veiy  remotedly  connected  with  the  political  con- 
dition of  southehi  Europe,  which  now  depended  entirely  on  the  maia- 
t^nance  of  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Several  powers  were 
interested  in  their  preservation ;  En^and's  flourishing  commerce  de- 
pended in  many  essential  particidars  on  the  articles  of  the  treaty ;  they 
were  the  best  security  to  Austria,  for  the  {Mrovinces  lately  ceded  in 
Italy^  and  the  Dutch,  unable  or  unwilling  to  garrison  the  burier  towns, 
felt  that  peace  was  necessary  to  their  security.  But  above  ail,  the  re- 
gent of  France  believed  that  this  treaty  was  the  sole  support  of  his 
pow^r,  since  it  involved  the  Spanish  king's  reoiunciation  of  his  claimo 
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to  the  French  crown.  Altogether  opposed  to  these  vievrs  were  the  de 
signs  of  the  court  of  Spain  ^  the  marriage  of  Philip  to  Elizabeth  Fav- 
nese,  heiress  to  the  dntchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tuscany;  inspired 
him  with  th^  hope  of  recovering  the  provinces  that  had  been  severed 
from  the  Spanidh  monarchy ;  his  prime  minister,  Cardinal  Alberoni« 
flattered  him  with  hopes  of  success,  and  at  the  same  time  diligently  la- 
bored to  improve  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  Alberoni's 
Erojects  included  an  entire  change  in  the  political  system  of  Europe.; 
e  designed  to  .reconquer  Sardinia  and  Sicfly  for  Spain ;  to  place 
James  III.  on  the  throne  of  England  by  the  aid  of  the  Russian  emperor 
and  the  king'of  Sweden ;  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  emperor,  by 
engaging  the  Turks  to  assail  his  dominions.  Pope  Clement  XL,  a 
weak  and  stupid  pontiff,  could  not  comprehend  the  merits  of  Alberoni's 
'schemes  ^  he  refused  to  pay  the  ecclesiastical  subsidies  to  Philip  Y., 
and  before  the  ambitious  cardinal  could  fhrther  develop  his  schemes, 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed  by -the  alarmed  potentates  of  Eu- 
rope, and  Philip  V.,  was  forced  to  dismiss  his  intriguing  minister. 
The  pope  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  his  interests  were  totally 
disregarded  in  the  new  arrangements  made  for  preserving  the  tranquilh- 
ty  of  Europe  ;  his  superiorities  in  Parma  and  Placentia  f6rmed  part  of 
the  bribe  tendered  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  the  rulers  of  France  and 
Germany ;  he  remonstrated  loudly,  but,  in  spite  of  his  eflbrts^  they  were 
accepted  and  retained. 

Oh  the  death  of  Clement  XL,  Alberoni  became  &  candidate  for  the 
papacy,  and  was  veiy  near  being  elected.  Fortunately  for  the  per- 
manency of  Romish  power,  this  violent  prelate  was  excluded  from  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  Innocent  XIII.  was  chosen.  During  his  pontifi- 
cate the  society  of  freemasons  began  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
the  heads  of  the  church,  especially  as  several  other  secret  associations 
were  formed  in  Germany  and  Italy,  for  the  propagation  of  what  were 
called  philosophical  tenets ;  but  these  doctrines  were,  in  reality,  not 
only  hostile  to  popery,  but  subversive  of  all  religion  and  morality. 
Though  Austria,  France,  England,  and  Holland,  united  against  the 
dangerous  schemes  of  Alberoni,  and  formed  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
(a.  d.  1716),  yet  the  cardinal  steadily  pursued  his  course,  and  war  was 
proclaimed  against  Spain  by  France  and  England. 
^  The  strength  of  Spain,  exhausted  by  the  war  of  the  succession,  could 
not  redist  this  powerful  combination  ;  the  English  fleet  rode  triumphant 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  a  German  army  expelled  the  Spaniards  from 
Sicily ;  the  French,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Berwickpinva^ 
ded  Spain,  and  captured  several  important  fortresses  ;  the  duke  of  Or- 
mpnd  failed  in  his  attempt  to  land  a  Spanish  army  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  Philip,  conypletely  subdued,  dismissed  Alberoni  (a.  d.  1720),  and 
acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 
^  During  this  war,  France  and  England  were  involved  in  great 
financial  difiiculties,  by  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  one  country,  and  the 
South  sea  speculation  in  the  other.  A  Scotch  adventurer,  named  Law, 
proposed  a  plan  to  the  regent  of  France  for  speedily  paying  ofi*  the  vast 
national  debt,  and  deUvering  the  revenue  from  the  enormous  interest  by 
which  it  was  overwhelmed.  He  eflected  this  by  an  extraordinary  issue 
<^  paper,  on  the  security  of  the  Mississippi  company,  firom  whose  com- 
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mercial  speculations  tho  most  extravagant  results  were  expected.  So 
rapid  wa»  his  success,  that  in  171 9,  the  nominal  value  of  the  funds  was 
eighty  times  greater  than  the  real  value  of  all  the  current  coia  ef  the 
realm.  This  immense  disproportion  soon  excited  alarm ;  when  the 
holders  of  the  notes  tridd  to  convert  them,  into  money,  there  was  no 
specie  to  meet  the  demands,  and  the  result  was-  a  general  bankruptcy. 
Some  efforts  were  made  by  the  government  to  remedy  this  calami^, 
but  the  evil  admitted  only  of  slight  palliation,  and  thousands  were  com- 
pletely ruined. 

The  South  sea  scheme,  projected  by  Sir  John  Blount,  in  England, 
was  a  close  imitation  of  Law's  plan.  He  proposed  that  the  South  sea 
company,  to  if^hiich  great  commercial  advantages  had  been  secured  by 
the  trea^  of  Utrecht,  should  become  the  sole  creditor  of  the  nation ; 
and  facilities  were  offered  to  the  owners  of  stock  to  exchange  the  se- 
cu^ty  of  the  crown  for  that  of  the  South  sea  company.  Never  did-  so 
wild  a  scheme  meet  such  sudden  success  ;  South  sea  stock  in  a  short- 
time  rose  to  ten  times  its  original  value  ;  new  speculations  were  started^ 
and  for  a  time  had  similar  popularity  ;  but  when  suspicion  was  excited, 
and  some  cautious  holders  of  stock  began  to  sell,  a  universal  panic  sue- 
oeeded  to  the  general  delusion.  By  the  prompt  interference  of  parlia^ 
ment  a  general  bankruptcy  was  averted,  and  the  chief  contrivers  of  the 
fraud,  including  many  individuals  of  rank  and  station,  wiere  punished, 
and  their  estates  sequestrated  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

The  confusion  occasioned  by  the  South^  sea  scheme  encouraged  the 
Jacobites  to  make  another  effort  in  favor  of  the  Stuarts  (a.  H.  1722). 
But  their  plans  were  discovered,  a  gentleman  named  L^yer  was  capi- 
tally punished  for  enlisting  men  in  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  and 
Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  the  86ul  of  his  party,  was  exiled. 

Fortunately  for  the  repose  of  £urq>e,  the  prime  ministers  of  France 
and  England,  Cardinal  Fieury,  who  suceeeded  to  power  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Sit  Robert  Walpole,  were  both  bent 
on  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  they  prevent-, 
ed  any  active  hostilities.  Walpole's  administration,  however,  began  to 
loee  its  popularity,  on  account  of  his  not  gratifying  the  national  hatred 
against  Spain.  A  powerful  opposition  was  formed  against  him*  com- 
posed of  Uie  old  tories,  and  some  disappointed  courtiers,  which  he  con- 
tended aeainst  by  unbounded  parliamentary  corruption.  The  death  of 
George  f.  (a.  d.  1727)  made  no  change  in  the  position  of  parties,  for 
George  II.  intrusted  Walpole  with  the  same  power  he  had  enjoyed 
under  his  father.  , 

The  emperor  Charles,  having  no  prospect  of  male  issue,  was  natu- 
rally anxious  to  secure  the  peaceful  succession  of  his  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  to  his  .hereditary  dominions  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  prepared 
a  solemn  law,  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  procured  its  confirma- 
tion by  the  principal  states  of  Europe.  The  guarantcre  of  France  was 
not  obtained  without  war.  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  father-in-law  to  the 
French  monarch,  was  elected  king  of  Poland,  but  was  dethroned  by  the 
influence  of  the  German  powers  (a.  n.  1733).  To  avenge  this  insult, 
the  French  king  formed  a  league  with  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Sardinia 
against  the  emperor ;  and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  the  court  of  Vienna 
was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by  considerable  sacrifices.    The  sucoesa 
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•f  the  Rusuaos  under  ^  reign  of  the  «amepBau  Anfte,  niece  (a  Peteff 
Uie  Great,  against  the  Tnrka,  induced  the  German  emperor  to  canunenco 
a  eeoond  vnfertunate  war.  Scarcely  waa  it  concluded,  when  the  de%th 
of  Charlea  (i^  n.  1740)  ioirolved  Europe  in  the  contentiona  of  a  new 
diaputed  auccesaion. 

Sir  Robert  Walpele  had  long  preaerved  England  at  peace  >  but  the 
interested  clamors  of  some  merchaate  engaged  in  a  oontiabamd  trade 
with  the  Spanish  colonies,  compelled  him  to  comoiencie  hostUitiea^A.D. 
1739).  Admiral  Vernon,  with  a  ihnaU  forcO)  captured  the  iuiportaal 
liily  of  Porto  Selio,  6n  the  American  bthoma*  This  success  induced 
the  minisler  to  send  out  large  armaments  against  the  Spanish  ooloniea. 
Vernon  with  a  deet,  and  Lord  Cathcart  with  a  numerous  army,  uoider- 
took  to  assail  Spanish  America  Qn  the  side  of  the  Atlantiii,  wlule  Com* 
modore  Anson  ^led  round  Cape  Horn  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Chili 
and  Peni.  The  death  of  Lord  Cathcart  frustrate  theae  arrangenenta ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  General  Wentworth,  an  officer  of  little  experience, 
and  very  jealous  of  Vernon's  popularity.  An  attack  was  made  on 
Caxtba|;ena,  but  i(  failed  lamentably,  owing  te.the  dilutes  between  Uie 
naval  and  military  commanders.  Both  were  reinforced  from  f^sgland, 
but  they  effected  nothing  of  any  importance,  and  o-^tumed  home  after 
more  than  £Aeen  thousand  of  their  men  had  fallen  victims  to  ^ 
idimate.  Anson,  in  the  meantime,  onoounlered  such  a  severe  storm  in 
rounding  Cape  Horn,  that^wo  of  hia  shipa  werei  forced  to  tetum,  and 
one  was  lost.  His  diminished  squadron,  however,  took  several  prizes 
•ff  the  coast  t>f  Chili,  and  plundered  the  town  of  Paita,  in  Peru.  Hia 
£>E^  wa^  finally  reduced  to  one  ship,  but  with-  this  he  captured  the 
Spanish  galleon,  laden  with  treasure,  that  sailed  annually  from  Acapul- 
co  to  Manilla.  He  tk^en  returned  to  England  tnuinphant ;  but  the  loss 
«t  Carthagena  was  so  severely  felt,  that  the  English  would  not  venture 
io  renew  their  ienterprises  against  Spanish  .America. 

Scarcely  had  Maria -Tb^resa  succeeded  her  father,  the  emperor 
Charles,  when  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  a-  host  of  enemies. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria  laid  claim  to  Bohemia ;  the  king  of  Sardinia 
T^vived  some  obsolete  pretensions  to  ihe  dutchy  of  Milan;  while  the 
kings  of  Poland,  Spain,  and  France,  exhibited  claims  to  the  whole 
Austrian  succession.  An  unexpected  claimant  gave  the  first  signal  &x 
war.  Frederic  III.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  Prussian  throne,  in- 
herited fi^oin  bis  father  a  rich  ^treasury  and  a  well-appointed  army. 
Relying  on  the  goodness  of  his  troops  rather  than  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  he  entered  Silesia,  and  ^oon  conquered  that  fine  province  (a.  n. 
1741).  At  the  same  time  he  ofifered  to  iupport  Maria  Th^esa  agamst 
all  competitors,  on  the  condition  of  being  permitted  to  retain  hia  acquis- 
ition. The  princess  ateadily  refused,  though  she  knew  that,  France 
was  arming  against  her,  and  thsit  her  enemies  had  resolved  to  elevate 
Charles  AB>ert,  ekector  of  Bavaria,  to  the  empire.  The  forces  of  the 
king  of  France  entered  Germany,  and  being  joined  by  the  Bavarian 
army,  SMde  several  important  conquests,  and  even  threatened.  Vieima ; 
biH  Mada  Theresa,  repairing  to  Presburg,  convened  the  states  of  Hun- 
gary, and  appearing  before  them  with  her  in£uit  aon  in  her  anns,  made 
srueh  an  eloquent  appeal,  that  the  nobles  ¥rith  one  accord  exclaimed, 
*  We  will  die  for  our  £ino«  Mada  Theresa."    Nor  was  this  amoment- 
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axy  burst  of  passion  ;  they  raised  a  pQwerfuI  army  fdr  tlie  defence  of 
their  young  and  beantifnl  princess,  aiid  a  subsidy  was  at  die  same  titoo 
voted  to  her  by  the  British  pariiament.  So  great  was  tbe  attaehment 
of  the  English  people  to  her  cause,  that  the  paci^c  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  fofced  to  resign,  and.  a  new  administration  w^s  formed  by  his  politi- 
cal rivals. 

The  new  ministers  had  been  raised  to  power  by  a  sudden  burst  df 
popular  enthusiasm,  but  they  soon  shpwed  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
nation's  con^ence.  They  took  the  lead  in  suppressing  the  measures 
which  they  had  themselves  declared  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
constitution,  and  ,they  far  outstripped  their  predecessors  in  supporting 
German  subsidies,  standing  armies,  and  continental  connexions,  which 
had  been  so  long  the  theme  of  their  severest  censure.  They  augmented 
the  army,  sent  a  large  body  of  troops  into  the  Netherlands  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  and  granted  subsidies  to  the  Danes,  the 
Hessians,  and  the  Austrians.  The  French^  had  some  hopeis  of  gaining 
the  support  of  the  Russians,  who  were  now  ruled  by  the  emperess  Eliz^ 
abeth.  On  the  death  of  the  emperess  Anne,  her  niece,  the  princess  of 
Mecklenburgh,  assumed  the  government,  as  guardian  of  her  son  John. 
Bui  the  partiality  that  the  regent  showed  for  her  Grerman  countrymen 
displeased  the  Russian  nobles ;  their  discontents  were  artfully  increased 
by  a  French  physician  named  Lestocq ;  a  bloodless  insurrection  led  to 
the  deposition  of  the  Mecklenburgh  princess,  and  Elizabeth,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  the  Great>  was  raised  to  the  throne.  She  found  the  country 
involved  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  which  she  brought  to  a  successful  is- 
sue, and  secured  the  inheritance  to  ^e  Swedish  crown  for  her  fkvorite, 
Adolphus,  bishop  of  Lubeok.  Though  the  czarina  owed  her  elevation 
in  a'  great  degree  to  French  intrigue,  she  was  inclined  to  support  the 
Austrian  cause ;  but  she  did  not  interfere  in  the  contest  until  she  had 
completed  all  her  arrangements. 

The  republic  of  Holland  showed  still  more  reluctance  to  engage  in 
the  war ;  and  the  English  army  in  the  Netherlands,  deprived  of  the  el- 
pected  Dutch  aid,  remained  inactive.  In  Germany,  the  Bavarian  elec- 
tor was  driven  not  only  from  his  conquests,  but  from  his  hereditary  do- 
minions,* while  the  king  of  Prussia  took  advantage  of  a  brilliant  victory 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Maria  Theresa,  by  which  he  was  secured  in 
the  possession  of  Silesia.     The  French  army,  thus  deprived  of  its  most 

^  Dr.  Johnson  has  powezfhlty  described  the  fate  of  this  mdortuiiate  prince  :— 

**  The  bold  BaYarian,  in  a  Inckless  hoor. 

Tries  the  dread 'snnmiits  of  Caeaarean  power. 

With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away, 

And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway : 

fihort  sway  I  fair  Austria' spread*  her  movo^  <>imyQj 

The  queen,  the  bcauty,^  sets  the  world  in .  anns  s 

From  hill  to  hill  th^  beacons'  rousing  blaze 

Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praiM ; 

The  fierce  Croatian  and  the  wild  hussar, 
j  With  aU  the  sons  of  ravage,  crowd  the  ww  t 

I  The  baffled' prinee,  is  honor's  flattering  Wmhiv 

.   Of  hasty  gFeatms^  finds  the  fatal  doom  i 
.  His  fbes'  derision,  and  hb  subjects'  blame. 

And  steals  to  death,  fh)m  anguish  and  fltim  daoMi''' 
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powerful  ally,  most  have  been  ruined  but  for  the  abilities  of  its  general,  the 
count  de  Bellisle,  who  effected  one  of  the  most  masterly  retreats  record- 
ed in  history,  frpm  the  centre  of  Bohemia  to  the  frontiers  of  Alsace. 
The  Spaniards  failed  iii  their  attacks  on  the  imperial  territories  in  Italy, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  English  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  the  court  of  Versailles,  disheartened  by  these  repeated  failures, 
made  proposals  of  peace.  Maria  Theresa,  intoxicated  with  success,  re* 
jected  all  the  proffered  conditions  (a.  d.  1743).  She  urged  forward  her 
armaments  with  such  vigor,  that  the  French  were  driven  to  the  .Rhine, 
and  the  unfortunate  elector  of  Bavaria,  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and 
stripped  of- his  dominions,  sought  refuge  in  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in 
indigence  and  obscurity.  The  errors  of  the  French  in  Flanders  led  to 
.their  defeat  at  Dettingen,  just  when  a  little  caution  would  have  insured 
the  ruin  of  the  English  and  Austrians.  But  the, allies  made  no  use  of 
their  victory,  owing  to  the  irresolution  of  George  II.,  who  took  the  man- 
agement of  the  campaign  into  his  own  hands,  and  superseded  the  earl  of 
Stair.  .  The  war  lingered  in  Italy,  but  the  haughtiness  and  ainbition  of 
the  emperess  began  to  excite  the  secret  jealousy  of  the  German  princes ; 
and  the  French  and  Spanish  courts,  alarmed  by  her  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  drew  their  alliance  closer  by  the  celebrated  Family 
Compact,  which  bound  them  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  each  other's 
dominions. 

England  had  now  become  a  principal  in  the  war,  and  the  monarchs 
of  France  and  Spain  resolved  to  invade  that  country,  and  remove  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty.  A  powerful  army  was  assembled,  and  a  fleet  pre- 
pared  to  protect  the  transports ;  but  the  French  ships  were  shattered  in 
a  storm,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Brebt  ffom  a  superior  English  force 
(a.  d.  1744).  ,The  English  navy  was  less  successful  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean :  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  met  by  the  British 
admirals,  Matthews  and  Lestock  ;  but  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  some 
captains,  and  Lestotck's  remaining  aloof  wi£  his  whole  division,  the  re- 
sult of  the  engagement  was  indecisive.  It  is  a  sad  ptoof  of  the  violence 
and  injustice  of  faction,  that  when  these  officers  were  brought  to  trial, 
Matthews,  who  had  fought  like  a  hero,  was  condeinned,  and  Lestock 
'  acquitted.  The  war  in  Italy  was  sanguinary,  but  indecisive.  In  Ger- 
many, however,  the  king  of  Prussia  once  more  took  up  arms  a^inst 
Maria  Theresa,  and  invaded  Bohemia.  He  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  forced  to  retire  precipitately  into  Silesia.  Soon  afterward, 
the  deaith  of  the  elector  of.  Bavaria  removed  all  reasonable  grounds  for 
the  continuance  of  hostilities ;  his  son,  who  had  no  pretensions  to  the 
empire,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Maria  Theresa,  and  promised  to  sup- 
port the  election  of  her  husband,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the  im- 
perial dignity.  .       , 

But  the  national  animosity  between  the  French  and  flnglish  prevent- 
e'd  the  restoration  of  peace  (a.  d.  1745).  The  Austrians  were  completely 
vanquished  in  Italy  by  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
whose  vast  superiority  of  numbers  could  not  be  resisted';  and  on  the 
side  of  the  Netherlands,  the.  misconduct  of  the  allies  gave  a  signal  tri- 
umph to  the  Bourbons.  The  French  army  under  Marshal  Saxe  was 
strongly  posted  at  Fontenoy,  but  was,  notwithstanding,  attacked  by  the 
Engluh,  Dutchi  and  Germans.    In  few  battles  has  the  7al<Mr  of  the 
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Britisli  infantry  been  displayed  more  signally  or  more  uselessly.  Form- 
ing themselyes  into  a  column,  they  bore  down  everything  before  them^ 
until,  deserted  by  their  Dutch  and  German  auxiliaries,  they  were  out* 
flanked  wad  driven  back  by  the  entire  force  Of  the  French  anhy.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal ;  but  though  the  victory  was  not 
decisive,  it  enabled  Marshal  Saxe  to  reduce  some  6f  the  most  consider- 
able towns  in  the  Netheilands.  Tranquillity  was  restored  to  Germany 
by  the  election  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  empire  j  under  the 
name  of  Francis  I. ;  and  about  the  same  time  Maria  Theresa,  as  queen 
of  Hungary,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Breslau  with  the  kin^  of  Prussia, 
and  thus  quieted  her  most  dangerous  enemy. 

The  discontent  occasioned  by  the  loss  at  Fontenoy  induced  the  grand- 
son of  James  II.,  commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender,  to  attempt  the 
restoration  of  his  family.  He  landed  in  Scodand  with  a  small  train,  but 
being  soon  joined  by  the  enthusiastic  Highland  clans^  he  descended  from 
the  mountains  and  marched  toward  Edinburgh.  The  city  surrendered 
without  any  attempt  at  resistance,  but  the  castle  still  held  out.  Sir 
John  Cope.. the  royajl  commander  in  Scotland,  had  marched  northward 
to  raise  the  loyal  clans  ;  having  collected  some  reinforcements,  he  pro- 
ceeded from  Aberdeen  to  Dunbar  by  sea,  and  hearing  that  the  insurgents 
were  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  encamped  at  Preston  Pans.  Here 
he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Young  Pretender,  at  the  head  of 
about  three  thousand  undisciplined  and  half-armed  soldiers.  A  panic 
seized  the  royal  troops  ;  they  fled  with  tho  most  disgraceful  precipita- 
tion, abandoning  all  their  baggage,  cannon,  and  camp-equipage,  to  their 
enemies. 

The  reduction  of  the  French  colony  of  Cape  Breton,  in  North  Amer* 
ica,  had  revived  the  flpudt  of  the  English ;  and  the  time  that  the  Pre- 
tender wasted  in  idle  pageantry  at  Edinburgh  afibrded  the  nunisters  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  over  some  regiments  from  Flanders.  Notwith- 
standing the  formidable  preparations  thus  made,  the  Pretender,  probably 
relyiiig  on  promised  aid  from  France,  crossed  the  western  borders,  and 
look  Carlisle.  But  tl^e  vigilance  of  Admiral  Vertion  prevented  the 
French  fleet  from  venturing  out ;  and  the  Pretender  having  failed  to 
raise  recruits  in  Lancashire,  and  unable  to  force  a  passage  into  Wales, 
baffled  the  royal  armies  by  an  unexpected  turn,  and  suddenly  marched 
to  Derby.  Had  he  continued  to  advtoce  boldly,  London  itself  might 
have  fallen  ;  but  he  delayed  at  £)erby  until  he  waa  nearly  enclosed  be- 
tween two  powerful  armies,  and  was  forced  either  to  retreat  or  to  hazard 
a  battle  on  very  disadvantageous  terms.  It  was  finally  determined  that 
they  should  return  to  Scotland,  and  this  retrograde  movement  was  eflect- 
ed  by  the  Highlanders  with  extraordinary  courage  and  expedition. 

This  retreat  did  not  produce  the  dispiriting  eflect  on  the  insurgents 
that  had  been  anticipated.  The  Pretender's  forces  were  greatly  aug- 
mented after  his  return  to  Scotland ;  but  finding  that  Edmburgh  had 
been  secured  by  the  royal  army  during  hfs  absence,  he  marched  to  Stir- 
ling* captured  the  town,  and  besieged  the  castle.  General  Hawley  was 
sent  with  a  strong  force  to  rais^  the  siege,  but  despising  the  undisci- 
plined Highlanders,  he  acted  so  imprudently  that  he  suffered  a  complete 
defeat  near  Falkirk  (a.  d.  1746). .  Ih6  Pretender,  instead  of  following 
up  his  advantage,  returned  to  the  siege  of  Stirling  castle,  while  the  roysd 
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stmy,  reinforced  by  fresh  troops,  wa»  placed  tnder  tile  conmnnd  of  l6e 
duke  of  Cumberland,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  wbo,  though  hy  no  means-  a 
skilful  general,  waa  a  great  fatorite  with  the  soldiery.  The  insurgent 
army  retired  before  the*  royal  troops  until  they  reached  Culloden'  Moor, 
where  they  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  Warned  by  the  errors  of  Cope 
and  Hawley,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  the  ihost  pmdent  precautions 
to  meet  the  desperate  charge  of  the  Highlandets  ;  they  rushed  on  with 
their  usual  impetuosity,  but  'being  received  by  a  close  and  galling  fire 
of  musketry,  while  their  ranks  were  torn  by  artillery,  they  wavered, 
broke,  and  in  less  than  thirty  minutes  were  a  helpless  mass  of  confu- 
sion. The  victors  gave  no  quarter:  many  of  the  insurgents  were  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood,  and  tiieir  unfortunate  prince  was  only  saved  from 
capture  by  the  generous  devotion  of  one  of  his  adherents,  who  assured 
the  pursuers  that  he  was  himself  the  object  of  their  search.  ' 

The  cruelties  of  the  royalists  after  their  victory  were  perfectly  dis* 
graceful ;  the  country  of  the  insurgent  clans  was  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword  ;:  the  men  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  on  the  mountains,  the 
women  and  children,  driven  frOm  their  burned  huts,  perished  by  thou- 
sands on  tha  barreh  heaths.  When  all  traces  of  rebellion,  and  almost 
of  population,  had  disappeared,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  returned  to 
London,  leaving  a  large  body  of  troops  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the 
surviving  fugitives.  During  five  months  the  young  Pretender  remained 
concealed  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  isles  of  Scotland,  though  a  re«- 
ward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set  on  his  head,  and  more  than  fifty 
persons  were  intrusted  with  his  secret.  At  length  he  escaped  on 
board  a  French  privateer,  and,  after  enduring  incredible  hardships, 
arrived  safely  in  Brittany.  The  vengeance  of  the  government  fell 
heavily  on  his  -adherents  :  numbers  of  the  leaders  were  tried  and  exe- 
cuted, and  1;hough  they  died  with  heroic  'firmness,  their  fate  excited  little 
commiseration.        *    i 

In  the  meantime  the  French,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  had  overrun  the 
greater  part  of  the  Netherlands ;  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Namur,  were 
captured,  while  the  confederate  army  was  defeated  in  a  sanguinary  but 
indecisive  engagement  at  Raucoux.  In  Italy,  the  allies  were  more  sue- 
ce^sitd  ;  taking  advantage  of  the  mutual  jealousies  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  the  Austrians,  reinforced  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  drove 
Aeir  enemies  fVom  Italy,  and  pursued  them  into  France.  The  death 
of  their  monarch  had  abated  the  vigor  of  the  Spaniards,  for  the  designs 
of  Ferdinand  VI.,  Philip's  sop  and  successor,  were  for  some  time  un- 
tnown  ;  but  when  he  declared  his  resolution  to  adhei^e  to  the  Family 
Compact,  the  hopes  of  the.  partisans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  re- 
vived. About  the  same  time  the  imperialists  were  compelled  to  evacu- 
t^  the  south  of  France  by  the  judicious  measures  of  the  maershal  de 
Btsllisle ;  and  the  Genoese,  irritated  by-  the  severity  with  which  they 
were  treated,  expelled  the  Austrian  garrison,  aRul  baffled  every  attempt 
tilat  their  oppressors  made  to  recovei^the  city.  The  national  animosity 
between  the  French  and  En^ish  was  aggravated  by  commercial  jeal- 
otisy ;  they  mutually  fitted  out  armaments  against  each  other's  colonies ; 
but  these  expeditions,  badly  contrived^  and  wor^e  executed,  led  to  no 
decisive  results,  and  ail  parties  began  to  grow  weary^of  a  w«r  which 
pioduced  no  eonsequence  but  a  lavirii  waste  of  blood  and'  treasui^. 
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Conferences  ¥irere  commenced  at  Breda,  but  the  demands  of  the  French 
appeared  so  exorbitant  to  the  allies,  that  the  negotiations  were  abruptly 
terminated,  and  the  hostile  powers  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations 
for  a  decisive  struggle  (a.  d.  1747).  The  exertions,  of  the  allies  were 
long  paralyzed  by  the  indecision  of  the  Datch  iulers  ;  even  when  their 
own  country  was  invaded,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  adopt  more  vig- 
orous councils,  lentil  a  popular  revolt  compelled  them  to  revive  the  office 
of  stadtholder,  and  confer  that  dignity  on  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Though  this  revolution  gave  more  vigor  to  the  operations  of  the  allies, 
the  whole  weight  of  the  war  was  ungenerously  thrown  ujpon  the  Eng^ 
lish.  The  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  of  Val  wpujd  have  been  won  by 
British  valor,  but  for  the  timidity  and  slowness  of  the  Dutch  and  Aus-* 
trians ;  in  consequence  of  their  misconduct  it  terminated  to  the  disi^d 
vantage  of  the  confederates.  Soon  after,  the  fortress  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  generally  believed  to  be  impregnable,  was  captured  by  the  French, 
who  thus  became  masters  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  In 
Italy,  the  allies,  though  forced  to  rai^e  the  siege  of  Genoa,  were  gener- 
ally successful,  while  the  British  navy  gained  several  important  triumphs 
at  sea.  A  valuable  French  convoy  was  attacked  by  Admirals  Anson  and 
Warren,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  six 
ships-of-the-line  and  several  armed  Indiamen  were  taken.  'Seven  weeks 
after,  a  fleet  laden  with  the  rich  produce  of  St.  Domingo  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Commodore  Fox ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  year.  Admiral 
Hawke,  after  a  sharp  battle,  took  six  ships-of-the-line  in  the  latitude  of 
Bellisle.  These  reverses,  and  the  sailing  of  a  powerful  British  arma- 
ment to  the  East  Indies,  so  alarmed  the  court  of  Versailles,  that  nego- 
tiations for  peace  were  once  more  commenced. 

While  opnferencea  were  opened  at  Aix-larChapell^  (a.  d.  1748),  Mar- 
shal $axe  contin\ied  to  carry  on  the  war  with  great  vigor :  he  laid  siege 
to  Maestricht,  which  was  obstinately  defended,  but  before  the  contest 
could  be. decided,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  had  been  signed.  The  basis  of  the  treaty  was  a  restitution  of  all 
conquests  made  during  the  war^  and  a  mutual  release  of  prisoners  with- 
out ransom. .  It  left  unsettled  the  clashing  claims  of  the  Spaniards  and 
British  to  the  trade  of  the  American  seas,  and  made  no  mention  of  the 
nght  of.  search  which  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  war ;  the  only 
advantage,  indeed,  that  England  gained,  was  the  recognition  of  the  Han»- 
overian  succession,  and  the  general  abandqnment  of  the  Pretender, 
whose  cause  was  henceforth  regarded  as  hopeless.  This  result,  from 
so  expensive  a  contest,  gave  general  dissatisfaction ;  but  the  blame 
should  fall  on  the  authors  of  the  war,  not  of  the  peace  ;  England  had  no 
interest  in  the  contests  for  the  Austrian  succession  ;  under  the  peaceftil 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  her  commerce  and  manufactures 
had  rapidly  increased ;  but  through  an  idle  ambition  for  military  glory, 
and  a  perverse  love  of  meddling  in  contineptal. affairs,  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  received  a  severe  check,  and  an  enormous  addition  was 
made  to  the  national  debt. 

Section  II. — The  Colonial  Struggle  between  France  and  Cheat  BrUam, 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  soon  discovered  to  be  little  better 
than  a  suspension  of  arms.    Two  causea  of  a  very  different  natara 
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united  to  produce  a  new  and  fiercer  struggle,  whicli  no  arts  of  diploma* 
cy  could  long  avert.  The  first  of  these  was  the  jealousy  widi  which  the^ 
court  of  Austria  regarded  the  great  increase  of  the  Prussian  monarchy ; 
the  extorted  renunciation  of  Silesia  could  neither  he  forgiven  nor  forgot^ 
ten)  and  its  recovery  had  long  been  the  favorite  object  of  the  court  of 
Yienna.  The  Prussian  mpnarch  was  not  popular  with  his  neighbors — 
all  new  powers  aYe  naturally  objects  of  jealousy-r-and  the  selHsh  policy 
which  Frederic  displayed,  both  in  contracting  and  dissolving  alliances, 
prevented  him  from  gaining  any  permanent  friend  ;  he  was  the  personal 
enemy  of  Elizabeth,  emperess  of  Russia,  and  of  Count  Bruhl,  the  lead- 
ing minister  in  the  court  of  Saxony,  and  both  readily  joined  in  the  plana 
formed  for  his  destruction. 

But  with  these  confederates,  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  reluctant  to 
engage  in  hostilities,  while  France  might  at  any  time  turn  the  balance, 
by  renewing'  its  former  relations  with  Prussia.  Prince  Kaunitz,  the 
Teal  guide  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and,  during  four  reigns,  the  soul  of  the 
Austrian  councils,  resolved  to  unite  the  empire  and  France  iu  one  com* 
mon  project  for  sharing  the  rule  of  Europe.  Louis  XV.,  who  had  sunk 
into  being  the  slave  of  his  mistresses,  was  induced,  by  this  able  diplom- 
atist, to  depart  from  the  course  of  policy  which  for  two  centuries  had 
maintained  the  high  rank  of  France  among  the  continental  powers ;  front 
being  the  rivals  and  opponents  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  the  house  of 
Bourbon  sank  into  the  humble  character  of  assistants  to  that  power — a 
change  which  eventually  brought  the  greatest  calamities  on  themselves 
and  their  country. 

The  commercial  jealousy  with  which  the  English  regarded  the  French, 
was  the  second  cause  for  the  renewal  of  the  war.  During  the  late  war, 
the  French  navy  had  been  all  but  annihilated,  and  the  exertions  made 
for  its  restoration  were  viewed  with  secret  anger.  Owing  to  incapacity 
or  defective  information,  the  negotiators  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  left  mosi 
of  the  colonial  questions  at  issue  between  England  and  France  wholly 
undecided.  T'he  chief  subjects  contested  were,  the  limits  of  the  Eng- 
lish colony  of  Nova  iScotia,  the  right  claimed  by  the  French  to  erect 
forts  along  the, Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Canadas  with 
Louisiana,  the  occupation  of  some  neutral  islands  in  the  West  Indies  by 
the  French,  and,  finally,  the  efforts  of  both  nations  to  acquire  political 
supremacy  in  Hindustan. 

The  maritime  war  between  England  and  France  had  no  immediate 
connexion  with  the  struggle  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  But  when 
the  French  king,  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  menaced  Han- 
over, George  II.,  who  preferred  the  interests  of  this  petty  principality 
to  those  of  the  British  empire,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Frederic  for 
its  defence.  Thus  these  two  wars,  so  distinct  in  their  origin  and  na- 
ture, were  blended  into  one ;  but  before  their  termination,  they  were 
again  separated  and  concluded  by  distinct  treaties  of  peace. 

The  empire  which  the  descendants  of  Babei  had  established  in  Hin- 
dustan, touched  the  sumil^it  of  its  greatness  in  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe ;. 
under  his  feeble  successors  the  imperial  power  rapidly  declined,  and 
after  the  successful  eruption  of  Nadir  Shah  (a,  d.  1738),  it  was  almost 
annihilated.  The  governors  of  provinces  ana  districts  became  virtually 
i]i4opend0nt  aovereigns,  and  the  allegiance  they  paid  to  the  court  of 
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Dellii  was  merely  nominal.  Both  the  French  and  the  English  East 
India  companies  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  to  extend  their 
influence  and  enlarge  their  territories.  Dnpleix,  the  French  governor 
of  Pottdicherry,  had  long  sought  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in.  the 
troubled  politics  of  India ;  it  was  afforded  him  by  the  contests  which 
arose  on  the  vacancies  in  the  souhbadaiy  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  nabob- 
ship  of  the  (jamsttic.  He  supported  the  claims  of  Chundah  Saheb  to 
the  latter  post,  and  endeavored  to  make  Murzafa  Jing  souhbadar,  or 
viceroy  of  the  Deccan.  He  succeeded  in  these  objects,  but  his  favor- 
ites did  not  long  retain  their  elevation ;  still,  however,  a  precedent  was 
established  for  the  interference  of  the  French  in  the  contests  between 
the  native  powers,  and  their  aid  was  purchased  by  fresh  concessions  in 
every  revolution.  The  rapid  progress  of  their  rivals  roused  the  Eng- 
lish from  their  supineness,  and,  fortunately,  they  found  a  leader  whose 
abilities,  both  as  a  general  and  statesman,  have  scarcely  been'  surpassed 
by  any  European  that  ever  visited  the  east.  Mr.  Clive,  the  son  of  a 
private  gentleman,  had  been  originally  employed  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  East  India  company ;  but  war  no  sooner  broke  out  than  he  exchanged 
the  pen  for  the  sword,'  and  the  union  of  courage  and  skill  which  he 
displayed'  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  career,  excited  just  expect- 
ations of  the  gloty  which  marked  its  progress.  He  gained  several 
brilliant  advantages  over  the  allies  of  the  French,  and  greatly  strength- 
ened the  English  interest  in  the  Deccan  or  southern  division  of  Hin- 
dustan. But  the  French  East  India  company  had  begun  to  distrust  the 
flattering  pi'omises  of  Dupleix ;  they  found  that  his  plans  of  territorial 
aggrandizement  involved  them  in  expensive  wars,  and  were,  at  the 
same  time,  destructive  of  their  commerce.  A  similar  feeling,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  prevailed  in  England,  and  the  rival  companies  prepared 
to- adjust  their  differences  by  the  sacrifice  of  Dupleix.  No  regard  was 
paid  by  his  oountrymen  to  his  defence  ;  he  was  loaded  with  obloquy, 
as  a  selfish  and  ambitious  man,  though  it  was  notorious  that  he -had 
sacrificed  his  entire  private  fortune  to  the  support  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  interests  of  France. 

The  successor  of  Dupleix  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  English  au- 
thorities, in  which  all  the  objects  of  that  able  governor  were  abandoned. 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  friend  of  the  English,  was  recognised  as  the  nabob 
of  the  Camatic ;  the  claims  of  the  French  upon  the  northern  Circars 
were  reUnquished,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  colonists  from  each  na^ 
tion  should,  for  the  future,  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  the  native  princes.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  these  stipulations 
could  be  strictly  observed  ;  indeed,  the  treaty  had  scarcely  been  signed, 
when  mutual  complaints  were  ma^e  of  infractions ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, events  had  occurred  in  another  part  of  the  globe,  which  frustrated 
it  altogether. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  British  ministry,  anxious  to 
secure  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  a  barrier  for  the  other  American 
colonies,  induced  many  disbanded  soldiers  and  sailors  to  settle  in  that 
countiy.  The  town  of  Halifax  was  built  and  its  harbor  fortified,  and 
Nova  Scotia  began  to  rise  rapidly  in  importance.  The  French,  who 
had  hitherto  viewed  the  province  as  little  better  than  a  barren  waste, 
began  now  to  raise  disputes  conceming  its  limits ;  and  the  settlers 
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from  both  couDtries,  did  not  always  arranj^e  their  controvenies  hj 
peacefid  discussion.  Still  more  important  were  the  differences  which 
arose  in  the  ii^erior  of  North  America.  The  French  were  naturally 
anxious  to  form  a  communication  between  the  Canadas  in  the  north  and 
Louisiana  in  the  south.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  depriving  the 
English  of  their  settlements,  west  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  and 
seizing  the  posts  which  the  British  settlers  in  Virginia  and  the  Caroli- 
nas  had  established  beyond  that  chain  for  the  conyenience  of  trade  wiih 
the  Indians.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  colonic  authorities, 
without  the  formality  of  ^  declaration  of  war ;  the  Virginian  post  of 
Logs*  town  .  was  surprised  by  a  French  detachment,  and  all  its  inhab- 
itants but  two  inhumanly  murdered ;  the  North  American  Indians  were 
stimulated  to  attack  the  British  colonists,  and  large  supplies  of  arms 
and  iLmmunition  were  imported  from  France  (a.  d.  1755).  The  British 
ministers  immediately  prepared  for  hostilities;  all  the  French  forts 
within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  were  reduced  by  Colonel  Monckton ; 
but  an  expedition  against  the'  French  forts  on  the  Ohio  was  defeated, 
owing  to  the  rashness  of  General  Braddock,  who  refused  to  profit  by 
the  local  knowledge  of  the  provincial  officers.  He  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade of  French  and  Indians,  and  instead  of  endeavoring  to  extricate 
himself^  attempted  to  make  a  stand.  At  length  he  was  slain,  while 
vainly  striving  tb  rally  his  troops,  and  the  regular  soldiers  fled  with  dis- 
graceful precipitation.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  provincial 
militia,  commanded  by  Major  Washington,  did  not  share  the  panic  X>i 
the  royai  atmy,  but  displayed  great  coolness,  courage,  and  conduct. 

Two  other  expeditions,  against  the  forts  of  Niagara  and  Crown  Point, 
failed,  though  General  Johnson,  who  commanded  the  latter,  gained  a  vic*- 
tory  over  the  hostile  army.  But  at  sea  the  British  strength  was  more 
effectually  displayed ;  two  sail-of-the-line  were  captured  by  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen,  off  Newfoundland ;  and  more  than  three  hundred  merchant-ships 
were  brought  as  prizes  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding 
these  hostilities,  a  formal  declaration  of  war  was  delayed  ;  its  publican 
tion  was  the  signal  for  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  in  which  modem 
£urope  had  been  involved.  Before,  however,  we  enter  on  this  part  of 
our  history,  we  must  briefly  notice  ^e  important  events  that  for  a  time 
threatened  the  total  ruin  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  but  whose  final  re- 
sults made  their  power  paramount  in  northern  India. 

The  privileges  which  the  emperor  of  Delhi  had  granted  to  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  Calcutta  excited  great  jealousy  among  the  provincUl 
governors,  and  were  violently  opposed  by  Jaffier  Khan,  the  souhbadar 
of  Bengal.  Means  were  taken,  however,  to  conciliate  this  powerful 
feudatory,  and  peace  was  preserved  until  the  accession  of  the  ferocious 
Suraja  Dowla,  who  was  enraged  at  the  shelter  which  the  English  af- 
forded to  some  of  his  destined  victims  (a.  d.  1756).  He  advanced 
against  Calcutta,  when  mo^t  of  the  local  authorities  were  seized  with 
a  scandalous  panic ;  the  governor  and  the  military  commanders  escaped' 
in  boats,  leaving  Mr.  Hoi  well,  Mr.  Perks,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  more,  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  as  they  be^t  might. 

Afier  endeavoring  vainly  to  bring  back  even  one  vessel  to  aid  theix 
fenioval,  this  handful  of  men,  afVer  a  vigorous  defence,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  ferocious  Suraja.    They  were  all  thrust  into  a  room  twen.« 
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tjr  feet  square,  where,  from  the  heat  and  foubiess  of  the  atmosphere, 
all  but  twenty-three  died  before  the  morning.  The  news  of  this  catas- 
trophe reached  Madras  just  when  Colonel  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson, 
flushed  by  their  recent  victory  over  the  celebrated  pirate  Angria,  had 
arrived  at  Madras  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  influence  in 
the  Deccan.  The  troops  assembled  for  that  purpose  were  now  sent  to 
recover  Calcutta,  and  this  object  was  eflected  by  the  mere  appearance 
of  the  fleet  before  the  city.  Several  of  the  Suraja's  own  places  wore 
taken  and  plundered,  and  the  French  fort  of  Chandemagore  reduced ; 
conspiracies  were  formed  against  Suraja  Dowla,  and  that  haughty 
chieftain  felt  that  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal  must  be  decided  by  a  battle. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  his  officers,  Clive  resolved  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  grove  of  Plassy  (June  23, 
1757).  The  British  force  consisted  of  three  thousand  two  hundred, 
not  ifiore  than  nine  hundred  of  whom  were  Europeans  ;  their  artilleiy 
consisted  of  eight  six-pounders,  and  two  howitzers.  On  the  ether 
hand,  Suraja  Dowla  had  with  him  fifty  thousand  foot,  eighteen  thousand 
horse,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  Though  the  engagement  continued 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  British  did  not  lose  more  than  seventy 
in  lulled  and  wounded;  they  owed  the  victory,  indeed,  more  to  the 
errors  of  their  adversaries  than  to  their  own  merits ;  for  th^  contest 
seems  to  have  been  little  better  than  an  irregular  cannonade,  occasion- 
ally relieved  by  ineflectual  charges  of  cavalry.  Its  consequences  w6re 
not  the  less  decisive  from  the  ease  with  which  it  wajs  won ;  Suraja 
Dowla,  after  wandering  for  soihe  time  as  a  fugitive,  was  murdered  by 
one  of  his  personal  enemies ;  and  the  viceroy alty  of  Bengal  was  given 
to  Jaffier  Khan,  who  purchased  the  favor  of  the  British  by  large  public 
grants  and  larger  private  bribes.  ThiB  brief  campaign  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  in  northern  India,  where  their  power  has 
never  since  been  shaken. 

■ 

Section  III. —  The  Seven  Years^  War. 

WllEN  the  French  government  received  intelligence  of  the  eyents 
that  had  taken  place  in  India  and  America,  vigorous  preparations  for 
war  were  ms^e  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  England  itself  was 
Inenaeed  with' invasion  (a.  d.  1756).  Never  was  the  national  character 
of  the  British  nation  so  tarnished  as  it  was  by  the  panic  which  these 
fudle  threats  diffused  ;  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  were  hired  to  protect 
the  kingdom,  while  ^e  presence  of  these  mercenaries  was  justly  re- 
garded as  dangerous  to  public  liberty.  It  is  more  honorable  to  Britain 
to  relate,  that  when  Lisbon,  on  the  very  eve  of  this  war,  was  almost 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  parliament  voted  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  relief  of  the  sufiTerers.  But  the  French  government 
menaced  an  invasion  onl  f  to  conceal  its  project  for  the  reduction  of 
Minorca ;  a  formidable  force  wsis  landed  on  the  island,  and  close  siege 
laid  to'  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  commands  the  principal  town  and  harbor. 
Admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  English 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  ordered  to  attempt  the  reUef  of  ^e 
place ;  he  encountered  a  French  squadron,  of  equal  force,  but  instead 
.  of  seeking  an  engagement,  he  would  not  even  support  Admiral  West, 
who  had  thrown  the  French  line  into  confuision.    After  this  indecisiye 
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skirmish,  he  returned  to  Gibraltar,  abandoning  Minorca  tp  its  fiito. 
General  Blakeney,  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, though  his  garrison  was  too  small  by  one  third ;  but  ^finding  that 
he  had  no  prospect  of  relief  from  Eagland,  he  capitulated*.  But  his 
conduct  was  so  far  from  being  disapproved  of,  that  he  was  taised  tb 
the  peerage  by  his  sovereign,  and  welcomed  as  a  hero  by  the  people. 

The  rage  of  the  pesple  at  the  loss  of  Minorca  was  directed  against 
the  unfortunate  Byng^  popular  discontent  was  still  further  aggravated 
by  the  ill- success  of  the  canipaign  in  America,  where  a  second  series 
of  expeditions  against  the  French  forts  signally  failed  ;  while  Um  mar- 
quis de  Montcalm,  the  governor  of  Canada,  captured  Oswego,  where 
the  British  had  deposited  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery  and  military 
stores.  Our  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  displayed  more  vigor ;  unable  to 
obtain  any  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  court  of  Vienna)  he  resolved 
to  Anticipate  the  designs  of  the  Austrians,  and  invade  Bohemia.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  secure  the  neutrality  of 
Saxony,  but  the  elector  was  secretly  in  league  with  Frederic's  enemies ; 
and  the  Prussian  monarch,  finding  pacific  measures  inefifectual,  advanced 
against  Dresden.  The  elector  Augustus,  who  was  also  king  of  Poland, 
fortified  himself  in  a  strong  camp  at  Pima,  where  he  resolved  to  wait 
for  the  junction  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Frederic  blockaded  the  Saxon 
army  and  cut  off  its  supplies ;  the  imperialists,  who  marched  to  the 
relief  of  their  allies,  were  defeated  at  Lowositz,  and  the  Saxons,  thus 
left  to  their  own  resources,  were  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Au- 
gustus fied  to  his  kingdom  of  Poland,  abandoning  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions to  the  Prussians,  who  did  not  use  their  success  with  extraordinary 
moderatfoii. 

But  the  victories  of  their  ally  only  exasperated  the  rage  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  against  their  rulers ;  the  king  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
storm,  and  dismiss  his  ministers.  William  Pitt  (afterward  earl  of 
Chatham),  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  was  appointed  head 
of  the  new  administration,  though  the  duke  of  Devonshire  was  nomi- 
nally premier ;  a  spirit  of  confidence  was  spread  abroad,  and  abundant 
supplies  voted  for  the  war.  Unfortunately,  as  a  concession  to  popular 
clamor,  the  uiihappy  B3mg,  whose  worst  fault  appears  to  have  been  an 
error,  of  judgment  and  the  dread  of  the  fate  of  Admiral  Matthews,*  was 
brought  to  trial,  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  articles  of  wat,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  save  the  life  of  the 
unhappy  adn^ral,  but  all  in  vain  ;  he  was  otdered  to  be  shot  on  board 
the  Monarque,  and  he  met  his  fate  with  an  intrepidity  which  effectually 
clears  his  memory  from  the  stain  of  cowardice  (a.  d.  1757).  In  France, 
the  attention  of  the  court  was  engaged  by  an  attempt  on-  the  king's  life. 
A  maniac,  named  Damien,  stabbed  Louis  with  a  penknife  as  he  was 
entering  his  carriage ;  the  wound  was  not  dangerousv  ^^t  it  was  .sup- 
posed that  the  assassin  might  have  accomplices  in  his  treason.  Every 
refinement  of  cruelty  that  scientific  ingenuity  could  devise  was  exhaust- 
ed in  the  tortures  of  this  unhappy  wretch,  whose  manifest  lunacy  made 
him  an  object  of  compassion  rather  than  punishment. 

The  danger  to  which  Louis  had  been  exposed  did  not  prevent  him . 
firom  making  vigorous  exertions  to  continue  the  war.    Two  armies 
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^rere  sent  into  Germanj,  one  destined  to  invade  Hanovet,  th^  other  to 
join  the  imperial  forces  against  Prussia.  George  II.,  anxious  to  save 
Hanover,  wished  to  send  over  a  body  of  British  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  electorate,  but  being  opposed  by  the  Pitt  administration,  he 
^dismissed  his  ministers,  and  tried  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  The 
i)ur8t  of  national  indignation  at  the  removal  of  (he  popular  favorite 
mrssy  however,  so  great,  that  Pitt  was  soon  recalled  to  power,  bujt  not 
until  he  had  evinced  a  desire  to  make  some  concession  to  the  royal 
inclinations. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  the  prospects  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  were  very  gloomy ;  the  Russians  were  advancing  through 
LithuaniiL,  the  Swedes  threatened  him  in  Pomerania,  the  united  forces 
of  the  French  and  imperialists  were  advancing  through  Germany,  and 
the  emperess-queen,  .Maria  Theresa,  covered  her  hereditary  dominions 
with  four  arn^ies,  whose  united  strength  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men. 

Frederic,  bafilibg  the  Austrians  by  a  series  of  masterly  movements, 
opened  a  passage  into  Bohemia,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  prince  of 
Bevem  and  Marshal  Schwerin,  who  had  defeated  the  Austrian  divisions 
-that  opposed  their  progress.  Confident  in  the  excellence  of  his  troops 
he  resolved  to  engage  without  delay,'  though  his  enemies  were  posted 
in  a  camp  strongly  fortified  by  nature  (May  6).  The  memorable  battle 
of  Prague  was  vigorously  contested,  and  success  continued  doubtful  until 
the  Austrian  hght  wing,  advancing  too  rapidly,  was  separated  from  the 
left.  Frederic  poured  his  troops  through  the  gap,  so  that  when  the 
Austrian  right  was  forced  back  by  the  intrepidity  of  Marshal  Schwerin, 
it  suddenly  found  itself  surrounded,  and  fled  in  confusion.  The  centre 
4md  left,  thus  abandoned,  could  not  resist  the  successive  charges  of  the 
Prussians,  and  sought  shelter  in  Prague.  Frederic  ventured  to  besiege 
vthis  city,  though  the  numbers  of  the  garrison  nearly  e<{ualled  those  of 
his  own  army ;  and  his  delay  before  the  walls  gave  the  Austrians  time 
to  recover  their  courage  and  recruit  their  forces.  Count  Daun  began 
Mooxk  to  menace  the  Prussian  communications ;  Frederic  sent  the  prince 
of  Bevem  to  drive  him  back  -;  Daun,  though  his  forces  were  superior, 
retreated  before  the  prince,  until  he  Could  procure  such  additional 
strength  as  to  rend^  victory  certain.  When  this  was  effected,  he  re- 
-sumed  the  offensive,  and  Frederic  was  forced  to  hasten  to  the  prince's 
assistance.  A  junction  was  efiected  at  Kolin,  and  Frederic  marched 
to  attack  the  imperial  camp  (June  18).  The  Prussians  charged  tlieir 
enemies  with  their  usual  vigor,  but  they  were  unable  to  force  the  Ans* 
Irian  lines,  and  were  finally  driven  from  the  field. 

In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  the  Prussians  were  forced,  not  only  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  but  to  evacuate  Bohemia.  Nor  were  the 
.sjrms  of  Frederic  and  his  allies  more  successful  in  other  quarters.  The 
Russians  having  defeated  General  Lehwald,  invaded  the  Prussian  do- 
minions  on  the  side  of  Germany^  aiid  committed  the  most  frightful  devas- 
tations ;  the  British  and  Hanoverian  troops,  under  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land,  were  forced  to  accept  the  disgraceful  convention  of  Closterseven, 
by  which  thirty-eight  thousand  seldUers  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  inac- 
cCivity  ;  and  the  French,  thus  released  from  an  enemy  that  might  inter- 
«iipt  iheix  communications,  advanced  to  join  the  Austrians  in  the  inTasioa 
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of  Prnssia ;  finally,  an  Austrian  amiy,  by  a  rapid  march,  arrived  at  thr 
very  gates  of  Berlin,  and  laid  that  city  under  contribution. 

An  expedition,  planned  by  Mr.  Pitt  soon  shet  his  restoration  to- 
power,  was  defeated  by  the  weakness  and  indeci^on  of  the  officers  in* 
trusted  with  its  execution.  The  object  of  attack  was  the  French  port 
and  arsenal  of  Rochefort,  which  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey,  had  it 
been  Assailed  when  first  the  fleet  arrived  before  the  place.  But  the 
time  which,  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  action  was  wasted  in  de*-^ 
liberations,  and  the  expedition  returned  ingloriously  home.  The  con- 
duct of  British  affairs  in  America  was  equally  disastrous  {  an  armament 
was  sent  against  Louisbourg,  but  it  returned  without  having  made  any 
effort  to  effect  its  object ;  while  the  French,  under  the  marquis  de  Mont- 
calnf,  captured  the  strong  fort  William  Henry,  the  bulwark  of  our  nor- 
thern frontier,  without  meeting  the  slightest  interruption  from  a  British 
force  posted  ih  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

These  disasters  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  new  ministry,  had 
it  not  been  generally  understood  that  the  officers,  whose  cowardice  or 
incapacity  had  led  to  such  inglorious  results,  were  the  choice  of  their 
predecessors,  and  were  maintained  in  their  posts  by  court  favor.  This 
conviction  proved  favorable  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  king  was  compelled  to  grant 
full  powers  to  his  ministers,  and  the  secret  intrigues  by  which  the  cab- 
inet was  controlled  were  rendered  powerless  for  a  season.  An  unex- 
pected change  of  fortune  on  the  continent  brightened  the  prospecjts  of 
the  British  and  Prussians  toward  the  close  of  the  year.  Frederic, 
1  hough  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  three-  hostile  armies,  never  lost 
courage  ;  though  his  army  did  not  exceed  half  die  number  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and 
Austrians  (Nov.  5).  Frederic,  by  a  series  of  judicious  movements,  led 
his  enemies  to  believe  that  he  dreaded  an  engagement;  confident  of 
victory,  they  hasted  to  force  him  to  action,  near  the  village  of  Rosbach. 
They  advanced  so  precipitately,  that  their  lines  were  tlorown  into  dis^ 
order ; .  and  before  they  could  remedy  the  error,  they  were  broken  by 
the  headlong  charge  of  the  Prussian  horse.  Every  effort  made  by 
generals  of  the  combined  army  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  ^ay  was 
anticipated  by  the  genius  of  Frederic ;  they  were,  forced  to  retreat  in 
great  confusion,  having  lost  nearly  nine  thousand  men  in  kiUed,  vound- 
ed»  and  priwoiere,  whSe  the  total  loss  of  the  Prussians  did  not  exceed 
five  hundred. 

From  this  field  Frederic  hasted  to  another  scarcely  l^ss  glorious. 
The  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
entered  Silesia,  captured  the  important  fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  drove 
the  prince  of  Bevem  from  his  intrenchments,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  province.  Frederic,  by  a  rapid  march, 
formed  a  junction  with  the  relics  of  the  prince  of  Bevem's  army,  and  dius 
reinforced,  attacked  the  Austrians  at  Lissa  (Dec.  5).  Pretending  Co 
direct  all  his  force  against  the  Austrian  right,  Frederic  suddenly  poured 
bis  chief  strength  against  their  left  wing,  which  was  speedily  broken ; 
Prince  Charles  attempted  to  restore  the  courage  of  his  flying  soldiers 
by  sending  reinforcements  from  the  centre  and  right,  but  these  fresh 
troops  were  unable  to  form  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Prussians,  and 
thus  the  Austrian  battalions  were  defeated  one  after  another.    Nighl 
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alone  prevented  the  total  ruin  of  the  Tunquished  army.  About  fiyo 
thousand  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side ;  but  within  a 
week  after  the  battle  the  Prussians  ptessing  vigorously  the  pursuit  of 
their  retiring  foes,  captured  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  tbree  thousand 
wagons,  uid  two  hundred  pieees  of  cannon.  The  Au8tria)a§  abandoned 
all  Silesia  except  the  town  of  Schweidnitz,  which  surrendered  in  the 
following  spring.-  The  effects  of  the  vieteries  of  Rosbach  and  Lissa 
were  felt  throughout  Europe ;  the  French  had  flagrantly  viola^d  the 
convention  of  Closterseven ;  it  was  now  disavowed  •  by  the  British  and 
Hanoverians  (a.  b.  1758).  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was  chosen 
by  George  II.  to  command  his  electoral  forces,  and  this  able  general  in 
a  short  time  not  only  recovered  Hanover,  but  drove  his  adversaries 
across  .the  Rhine.  Mr.  Pitt  changed  his  policy,  and  consented  to.rein- 
force  Prince  Ferdinand  with  a  body  of  British  troops,  while  liberal  sup- 
plies were  voted  to  subsidize  the  German  princes.  The  campaign  was 
nonorable  to  Prince  Ferdinand's  abilities,  but  its  most  important  result 
was  the  diversion  it  m^e  in  favor  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  compelling 
the  French  to  employ  their  chief  force  on  the  Rhine. 

Frederic  in  this  campaign  endured  several  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Having  taken  Schweidnitz,  he  unexpectedly  entered  Moravia,  which 
had  hitherto  escaped  from  tl^e  ravages  of  war,  laid  that  fine  province 
under  contribution,  and  even  menaced  Vienna.  He  failed,  however, 
at  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  but  he  effected  a  retreat  as  h<»orable  as  a  vic- 
tory, and  suddenly  directed  his  march  against  the  Russians,  whose  rav<^ 
ages  in  Brandenburgh  were  shocking  to  humanity.  He  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  invaders  at  Zomdorff,  and  then,  without  resting  a 
moment,  hasted  to  relieve  hb  brother  Henry,  who  was  almost  surrounded 
with  enemies  iu  Saxony..  Count  Daun,  the  commander  of  the  impe-« 
rialists,  waa  a  worthy  rival  of  Frederic ;  he  surprised  and  routed  the 
Prussian  right  wing  at  Hochkirchen ;  but  the  judicious  measures  of  the 
king  saved  .the  rest  of  his  army,  and  Daun  was  unable  to  pursue  hi» 
advantages.  Indeed  so  little  was  Frederic  affected  by 'the  reverse,  that 
hei  drove  the-Austrians  a  second  time  from  Silesia,  and  then  returning, 
compelled  Daun  to  raise  the  sieges  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  and  even 
retreat  into  Bohemia. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  Mr.  Pitt,  freed  from  the  trammels  which 
secret  intrigues  had  formed,  diffused  itself  through  the  British  empire; 
and  particularly  animated  the  officers  of  the  amiy  and  navy.  Several 
French  ships-of-war  were  captured  by  the  British;  an  armament, 
destined  for  North  America,  was  dispersed  and  driven  on  shore  by  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  whose  4eet  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel.  From 
apathy  and  despair  the  nation  passed  at  once  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  overweening  confidence.  It  was  resolved  to  carry^  the  war  into* 
France  itself,  and  two  successive  expeditions  were  sent  against  the 
French  coast.  >  As  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  these 
armaments  produced  no  important  result ;  the  only  consequence  arising 
from  such  a  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  was  the  destruction  of  Cher- 
bourg, a  triumph  dearly  purchased  by  the  subsequent  loss  of  some  of 
the  best  of  the  troops  in  the  hurried  embarkation. 

But  in  North  America,  where  the  British  arms  had  been  tarnished 
by ,  delay,  disaster,  and  disgrace,  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  'Loudon^ 
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from  the  command,  led  to  a  complete  change  in  the  fortune  of  the  war. 
His  successor,  General  Abercrombie,  planned  three  simultaneous  ex- 
pedition, two  of  which  produced  triumphant  results.  General  Amherst 
laid  siege  to  Jjouisbourg,  and  aided  by  the  talents  of  Brigadier  Wolfe, 
who  was  fast  rising  into  eminence,  forced  that  important  garrison  to 
surrender.  This  was  followed  by  ^e  entire  reduction  of  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  the  inferior  stations  which  the  French  occupied  in 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Brigadier  Forbes  was  sent  against  Fort  du 
Quesne,  which  the  French  abandoned  at  his  approach,  and  fled  down 
the  Mississippi.  Abercrombie  marched  in  person  against  Ticondefoga, 
which  he  found  better  fortified  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  after  a 
useless  manifestation  of  desperate  valor,  he  was  forced  to  retire  with 
considerable  loss.  The  French  were,  at  the  san>e  time,  deprived  of  aU 
their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  but  the  count  de  Lfldly  uot  only 
preserved  their  East  Indian  possessions,  but  wrested  from  the  English, 
Fort  St.  David  and  Cuddalore. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign  (a.,  d. 
1759).  Early  in  the  year,  the  Prussians  destroyed  the  Russian  maga- 
zines in  Poland,  laid  Bohemia  under  contribution,  and  reduced  the 
imperial  armies  to  inactivity.  But  Prince  Ferdinand  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  French  from  sending  succors  to  the  Austrians^  and  his 
ill>success  once  more  exposed  Hanover  to  an  invasion.  Had  Ferdinand 
wavered,  the  British  and  Hanoverians  mi^t  have  been  forced  to  a 
second  convention  as  disgraceful  as  Closterseven,  but  his  courage  rose 
with  the  crisis,  iie  engaged  the  French  at  Minden,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Minden,  indeed,  would  have  been  as  illustrious  and  decisive  a 
battle  as  Blenheim,*  but  for  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  Lord  George 
Sackville,  who .  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  either  misunderstood  or 
disobeyed  the  order  to  charge  the  discomfited  French.  There  had  been 
soDne  previous  disputes  between  the  prince  and  Lord  G^rge  ;  they  threw 
the  blame  mutually  on  each  other,  but  which  ever  was  in  fauh,  it  is 
certain  that  on  this  occasion  the  best  opportunity  that  could  have  been 
desired  for  humbling  the  power  of  France  was  irretrievably  lost. 

The  victory  of  the  British,  at  Minden,  was  more  &an  counter- 
balanced by  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  by  the  united  forces  of  Austria 
and  Itussia,  at  Cunersdorff.  But  the  heroic  Frederic  soon  retrieved 
this  .disaster,  and  he  would  probably  have  triumphed  in  his  turn,  had 
he  not  exposed  a  large  division  of  his  troops  in  the  defiles  of  Bohemia, 
which  was  surrounded  and  taken  by  Count  Daun.'  Still  the  only  per- 
manent acquisition  that  the  Austrians  made  was  Dresden,  for  Frederic's 
vigor  and  rapidity  of  movement  rendered  even  their  victories  fruitless. 

This  indecisive  campaign  greatly  diminished  the  ardor  of  the  English 
for  their  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  While  their  victories  in  North  America 
and  tbe.  West  Indies,  directed  their  attention  to  their  colonial  interests. 
Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Louisbourg,  which  was  justly  con- 
sidered the  key  of  Canada,  an  expedition  was  planned  against  Quebec. 
The  colonists  were  prepared  to  submit  to  a  change  of  masters  by  the 
politic  protection  granted  to  the  French  settlers  Sx  Gaudaloupe,  which 
bad  been  subdued  early  in  the  year  (a.  d.  1758) ;  and  by  the  guaran^ 
given  to  the  inhabitants  for  the  enjoyment  of  reUgious  freedom.  When 
General  WoUb,  therefore,  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  did  nol 
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encounter  any  serious  opposition  from  the  Canadians,  who  seemed'  to 
view  the  struggle  with  indifference.  While  Wolfe  advanced  toward 
Quebec,  General  Amherst  conquered  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
and  Sir  William  Johnson  gained  possession  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Niagara.  But  Amhetst,  as  had  been  originally  intended,  was  unable  to 
form  a  junction  with .  General  Wolfe,  who  was  thus  employed  in  a 
hazardous  enterprise,  with  very  inadequate  means.  Though  he  almost 
despaired  of  success,  Wolfe  resolved  to  persevere ;  he  adopted  the  dar- 
ing plan  of  landing  at  night  under  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  leading  his 
men  up  the  steep,  and  Becuring  this  position,  which  commanded  the 
town.  The  stream  was  rapid,  ue  landing-place  narrow,  and  the  pre- 
cipices formidable  even  by  day,  but  the  soldiers,  animated  by  their 
heroic  commander,  triumphed  over  these  difficulties }  and.  when  mnoming 
dawned,  the  marquis  de  Montoalm  was  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
British  army  occupied  those  heights  which  he  had  deemed  inaccessible. 
A  battle  was  now  inevitiible,  and  both  generals  prefmred  for  the  contest 
with  equal  courage  <  The  battle  waa  brief  but  fierce ;  the  scale  of 
victory  was  just  beginning  to  turn  in  favor  of  the  British,  when  Wolfe 
fell  mortally  wounded.  This  loss  only  roused  the  English  regiments  to 
fresh  exertion,  their  bayonets  broke  the  French  lines,  and  a  body  of  High* 
landers,  charging  with  their  broad  swords,  completed  the  confusion. 
The  French  fled  in  disorder ;  the  intelligence  was  brought  to  Wolfe, 
he  collected  his  breath  to  exclaim, "  1  die  happy  !*'  and  instantly  expired 
(September  13). 

The  marquis  de  Montcalm  fell  in  the  same  field ;  he  was  not  infe«> 
nor  to  his  rival  in  skill  and  bravery,  nor  did  he  meet  death  with  less 
intrepidity.  When  .told|  afler  the  battle,  that  his  wounds  were  mortal, 
he  exclaimed^  '*  So  much  the  better ;  I  shall  not  live  to  witness  the 
•urrender  of  Quebec.''  Five  days  after  the  battle,  that  city  opened  its 
gates  to  a  British  garrison,  and  tMs  was  soon  followed  by  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  Canadas,  which  have  ever  since  remained  subject  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

The  success  of  the  English  in  the  £ast  Indies  was  scarcely  less 
decisive  than  in  America.  Lally,  the  French  general,  possessed  more 
codrage  than  prudence ;  he  engaged  in  enterprises  beyond  his  means, 
and  especially  wasted  his  limited  resources  in  a  vain  attack  on  Madras. 
Colonel  Coote,  the  commander  of  the  English  forces,  was  inferior  to 
his  adversaries  in  numerical  strength,  but  he  enjoyed  ampler  pecUnisiy 
resources,  and  was  far  superior  to  Lally,  bpdi  as  a  general  and  a  state- 
man.  ^  Coote  and  Lally  came  to  an  engagement  at  Wandewash  (Jan.  21, 
1760),  in  which  the  French  were  completely  overthrown,  and  their 
influence  in  the  Camatic  destroyed^  During  the  campaign.  Admiral 
Pococke  defeated  a  French  fleet  ofi"  the  coast  of  Ceylon ;  the  English, 
in  consequence,  became  masters  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  began  to  form 
reasonable  expectations  of  driving  their  rivals  from  Hinddstan*  A  Dutoh 
aniRiment  arrived  in  Bengal,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  but  Clive 
ordered  that  it  should  be  inunediately  attecked  by  land  and  sea  ;*  the 

*  Clive  was  engaged  in  a  rabber  of  whist,  n^en  an  express  from  Colonel  Forde 
teonght  him  intelligience  of  the  advance  of  the  Dntch.  He  replied  by  the  follow* 
ing  pencil-note,  on  a  slip  of  paper  torn  from  the  colonel's  letter :  **  Dear  Forde-^ 
Fight  then  immediately,  and  111  send  yoa  an  Older  of  coaacil  to-moirow.*' 
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Dutch  were  forced  to  surrender,  and  ample  apologies  were  made  by  dk» 
authorities  of  Holland  for  this  infraction  of  treaties.. 

The  French  court  threatened  to  take  revenge  for  the  destractioa  of 
Cherbourg,  by  invading  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  the  ports  were 
so  strictly  blockaded  by  the  English  squadrons,  that  no  vessel  could 
venture  to  appear  Iq  the  channel.  Admiral  Boscawen  pursued  a  squad* 
Ton  from  Toulon,  that  tried  to  slip  unnoticed  through  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  overtook  it  off  Qape  Lagos,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  (August 
18).  destroyed  two  ships-of-the-line,  ^nd. captured  two  more.  A  still 
more  important  triumph  was  obtained  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  between 
Belleisle  and  Quiberon  (November  20).  Conflans,  the  French  admiral, 
taking  advantage  of  the  gales Ihat  drove  the  blockading  squadrons  off 
the  coast,  put  to  sea,  but  was  soon  overtaken  by  .Hawke.  Conflans, 
unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle,  sought  shelter  among  the  rocks  and  shallows 
of  his  own  coast.  Hawke  unhesitatingly  encountered  the  perils  of  a 
stormy  sea  and  a  lee  shore  ;  he  gained  a  decisive  victory,  de8tro3ring 
four  ships-of-the-line,  and  compelling  another  to  strike  h9r  colors.  A 
tempestuous  night  alone  saved  the  French  fleet  (torn  destruction. 
Though  this  victory  delivered  the  English  from  all  fears  of  the  invasion, 
some  alarm  was  excited  by  the  enterprises  of  Comniodore  Thurot,.  who 
sailed  from  Dunkirk  with  five  frigates,  and  hovered  round  the  coasts 
of  North  Britain.  Having  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  Scotland, 
he  entered  the  Irish  sea,  and  landine  at  Carrickfergus,  stormed  and 
pillaged  that  town.*  Having  heard  9ie  news  of  Conflans*  defeat,  he 
steered  homeward,  but  was  swifUy  pursued  by  a  squadron  under  Com- 
modore Elliot,  and  overtaken  near  the  Isle  of  Man  (February  28, 1760). 
Ader  a  fierce  engagement,  Thurot  was  killed,  and  all  his  vessels  fatcei 
to  surrender.  . 

'  Vigorous  preparations  were  made  by  all  parties  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  war  in  Germany,  although  the  people  of  England  had  become 
weary  of  continental  connexions,  and  the  French  finances  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  lamentable  disorder  (a.  d.  1760).  The  conduct  of  the 
peopie  of  France  to  their  sovereign  was,  indeed,  truly  generous  ;  the 
principal  nobility  and  gentry  sent  their  plate  to  the  treasury  to  be 
coined  for  the  public  service ;  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
men  was  assembled  in  Westphalia,  under  .thi»  duke  de  Broglio,  while 
an  inferior  army  was  formed  upon  thia  Rhine,  under  Count  St.  Germain. 
Prince  Ferdinand  could  not  have  coped  with  such  an  overwhelming 
force,  had  not  the  French  generals  quarrelled  with  each  other.  Severid 
battles  were  fought,  but  they  were  all  more  or  less  indecisive ;  and 
rarely  has  there  been  a  campaign  in  which  such  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  annies  were  opposed  that,  produced  so  few  memorable 
events. 

The  king'  of  Prussia  resolved  to  act  on  th0  defensive  in  Saxoiiy, 
while  his  brother  Hdnry  opposed  the  Russians  and  Austrians  in  Silesia* 

*  An  interesting  example  of  humanity  softened  the  horrors  of  war  during  the 
attack  on  Carrickfergns.  While  the  French  and  the  garrison  were  engaged  in 
the  streets,  a  beantifal  child,  unconscious  of  its  danger,  ran  between  both  parties. 
A  French  grenadier,  moved  with  compassion,  threw  down  his  musket,  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  took  up  the  chil4  and  having  pUee^  it  in  safety,  returned  to 
his  eompaaioaSf  nfho  with  loud  shouti  applauded  the  heroic  deed. 
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But  his  plans  were  deranged  by  the  enterprise  of  Marshal  Laudohn, 
who  surrounded  the  Prussian  general,  Fouquet,  slew  three  thousand 
of  l^is  army,  and  compelled  the  remainder  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Fredei  .c  atlempted  to  retrieve  his  affairs  by  a  sudden  advance  on  Dres- 
den, but  he  failed  to  capture  the  city ;  his  brothei;,  Prince  Henry,  was 
more  fortunate  in  raising  the  siege  of  Breslau,  which  Laudohn.  had  in- 
vested afler  his  victory.  But  Frederic's  ruin  seemed  unavoidable,  as 
the  Russians  were  advancing  with  overwhelming  forces,  and  he  was 
lumself  surrounded  by  three  Austrian  armies  ^t  Lignitz.  Count  Daun* 
marched  to  atorm  the  Prussian  camp,  in  full  confidence  of  victory ;  but, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  fbund  it  deserted,  Frederic  having  marched  that 
very  night  to  meet  the  army  of  Marshal  Laudohn,  who  was  eagerly 
pressing  forward  to  share,  as  he  fondly  believed,  in  assured  victory. 
The  heights  of  PfafTendorff,  judiciously  protected  by  a  formidable  array 
of  artillery,  prevented  Daun  from  marching  to  the  assistance  of  his 
colleague ;  Laudohn  was  completely  defeated,  and  the  Austrian  grand 
army  driven  from  Silesia.  But  this  victory  did  not  prevent  the  success 
of  the*  enemy  in  other  quarters ;  the  Russians,  being  joined  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Austrians,  under  General  Lascy,  pushed  ibrward 
through  Brandenburgh,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Berlin.  They 
levied  ^  heavy  contribution  on  the  city,  and  destroyed  its  arsenals,  foun«^ 
dries,  and  public  works. 

The  Prussians  were  equally  .unfortunate  in  Saxony,  but  Frederic 
resolved  to  run  every  risk  •  to  recover  a  country  that  had  hitherto  sup* 
plied  the  chief  support  to  his  armies.  Daun,  equally  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  Saxony,  protected  the  electorate  with  a  force  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  advantageously  posted  in  a  fortified  camp,  near  Torsau. 
Frederic,  with  only  fifty  thousand  men,  resolved  to  attack  the  Austiians 
in  their  intrenchments,  and, to  stake  his  life  and  crown  on  the  hazard 
of  the  engagement  (November  3).  The  battle  was  furious,  but  the  ardor 
of  the  Prussians,  who  felt  that  they  fought  for  the  very  existence  of 
their  country,  was  irresistible.  Dunn  was  borne  from  the  field  severely 
wounded ;  the  Austrians  were  broken  by  separiUe  charges,  and  n^ht 
alone  saved  them  from  total  ruin.  The  result  of  this  glorious  victory 
was,  that  Frederic  recovered  all  Saxony  except  Dresden,  and  compelled 
the  Russians,  Austrians,  and  Swedes,  to  evacuate  his  dominions. 

The  Canadian  war  was  not  terminated  by  the  captuare  of  Quebec ; 
the  P^ench  had  still  formidable  forces  in  the*  country,  and  they  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  recover  that  city.  They  were  baffled  by  the  intre- 
pidity of  General  Murray ;  and  General  Amherst  soon  after  having  ob- 
tained reinforcements  from  England,  advanced  to  Montreal,  igid  com- 
pelled the  entire  French  army  to  capitulate.  The  savage  tribes  of 
Indians  who  had  been  induced  by  French  gold  to  attack  the  British 
Settlements,  were  now  severely  chastised,  and  compelled  to  make  the 
most  humiliating  submissions. 

'  Not  less '  complete  was  the  success  of  the  English  arms  in  India ; 
Pondicherry  and  Mahie  were  reduced  by  Colonel  Coote;  the  French 
power  in  the  east  completely  subverted,  and  the  English  rendered  mas- 
ters of  the  commerce  of  the  vast  peninsula  of  Hindustan.  These  im- 
portant ^acquisitions  made  the  English  very  impatient  of  the  German 
war  ^  they  complained  of  the  inactivity  of  the  navy,  and  asserted  that 
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the  Frencb  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  more  valuable  to  a  commereial 
people  than  half  the  German  empire,  might  have  been  gained  with  far 
less  risk  and  loss  than  attended  the  protection  of  the  useless  electorate 
of  Hanover.  In  the  midst  of  these  disputes,  George  II.  died  suddenly, 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age  (October  25).  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  George  HI.,  a  young  prince  in  his  twenty-third  year^ 
who  ha4  hitherto  taken  no  active  part  in  public  life. 

The  death  of  George  JI.  produced  little  change  in  European  politics  ^ 
but  that  of  the  peaceful  Spanish  monarch,  Feidinand  TI.  (a.  d.  1759), 
led  to  some  important  results.  His  successor,  Charles  III.,  v^as  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  by  the.  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  had 
been  agreed,  that  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  his  former 
kingdom  should  devolve  to  Don  Philip,  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  that  these  dutchies  should  be  resigned  to  the  empire.  By  the  me* 
diation  of  France  with  Austria,  Charles  was  enabled  to  procure.  th» 
Neapolitan  throne  for  his  third  son,  Ferdinand,  while  Philip  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  Parma  and  Placentia.  Grateful  for  such  a  benefit, 
Charles  signed  the  family  compact,  which  bound  the  Bourbon  princes 
to  afford  each  other  mutual  assistance,  and  secretly  prepared  to  join 
France  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain.  Th^  haugh^  conduct  of  the 
Enclish  diplomatists;  which  was  not  unjustly  offensive  to  Sf^nish 
pride,  greatly  contributed  to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  especially  as  the  naval  superiority  of  the  English  menaced  the 
eommunications  of  Spain  with  her  American  colonies. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  commenced  by  the  courts  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  but  with  little 
Bincerity  on  either  side  (a.  d.  1761).  Mr.  Pitt  was  firmly  resolved  to 
humble  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  the  French  min- 
ister, relied  on  the  secret  promises  of  Spanish  aid,  and  thus  it  was  im- 
possible to  arrange  preliminaries.  The  war  languished  in  Germany  ; 
Prince  Ferdinand  succeeding  in  protecting  Hanover,  but  he  could  not 
prevent  the  French  from  ravaging  Westphalia  and  East  Friesland.  The 
king  of  Prussia,  exhausted  even  by  his  victories,  was  forced  to  act  on 
the  defensive ;  though  he  lost  no  battle,  he  had  tibe  mortification  to  see 
the  Russians  make  themselves  masters  of  Colberg,  and  the  Austrianji 
surprise  Schweidnitz.  The  possession  of  these  important  places  ena- 
bled the  Russians  to  establish  their  winter^uarters  in  Pomerania,  and 
the  Austrians  in  Silesia.  On  sea,  the  honor  of  the  British  flag  was 
maintained  in  several  actions  between  single  ships  and  small  squad- 
rons. The  bland  of  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  was  captured 
by  a  British  armament,  but  at  a  very  dieproportionate  cost  of  blood  and 
treasure. 

This  languid  campaign  seemed  to  prove  that  all  parties  were  weary 
of  the  war,  and  negotiations  were  resumed.  In  ttieir  progress,  Mr. 
Pitt  discovered  the  intimate  connexion  that  had  been  formed  between 
the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madijd ;  and  he  proposed  to  anticipate  the 
hostile  designs  of  the  latter  by  seizing  the  plate->fleet,  laden  with  the 
treasures  of  Spanish  America.  But  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Pitt,  already 
dissatisfied  with  his  imperious  manners,  refused  to  adopt  such  bold 
measures,  and  he  instantly  resigned  the  seals  of  office.  The  king^ 
anxious  to  introduce  his  favorite,  the  earl  of  Bute,  into  the  eabinel, 
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tdopf^d  the  opinions  of  the  majority  df  his  council,  and  accepted  th 
resignation.     Fierce  political  disputes  arose,  whose  effects  were  feh 
throughout  Europe ;  the  hopes  of  the  French  court  were  raised,  and  the 
German  allies  of  Great  Britain  were  greatly  dispirited. 

But  the  new  ministry  showed  no<  want  of  alacrity  in  maintaining  the 
honor  of  the  country.  One  of  their  earliest  measures  was  a  declaration 
of  w&r  against  Spain,  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Madrid  haying  amply 
justified  Mr.  Pitt's  anticipations  of  its  hostile  designs  (a.  d.  1762). 
The  superiority  of  the  British  navy  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  hindered  these  powers  from  making  any  attempt  at  colonial 
conquests ;  but  they  believed  themselves  equally  superior  by  land,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  attack  Britain  through  the  side  of  its  ancient  ally, 
Portugal. 

Few  kingdoms  had  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  degradation  as  Portugal 
at  this  period.  Trusting  to  the  protection  of  England,  and  enriched 
by  the  treasures  of  Brazil,  the  court  of  Lisbon  reposed  in  ignorance 
and  indolence;  its  fortresses  were  neglected,  its  army  mouldering 
away,  its  subjects  destitute  of  martial  spirit.  The  earthquake  that  laid 
Lisbon  in  ruins  was  followed  by  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  Joseph,  the  reigning  sovereign.  This  monarch,  less  superstitious 
than  most  Portuguese  kings,  had  banished  the  Jesuits  from  his  court, 
and  had  resented  with  spirit  the  encroachments  of  his  nobles.  Some 
of  the  dissatisfied  Jesuits  and  nobles  formed  a  plot  to  murder  the  king, 
and  he  was  dangerously  wounded  by  assassins  while  on  his  road  from 
his  country-seat  to  Lisbon.  The  principal  conspirators  were  arrested 
and  punished  by  cruel  deaths ;  and  all  the  Jesuits  banished  from  the 
kingdom  (a.  d.  1759).  But  the  nobles  continued  discontented ;  the 
pope  and  the  clergy  resented  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  while  the 
superstitious  Portuguese  seemed  ready  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
a  sovereign  who  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  church.  Such 
was  Joseph's  situation,  when  the  ministers  of  France  and  Spain  pre* 
sented  a  joint  demand  that  he  should  instantly  renounce  his  alliance 
with  Britain,  under  pain  of  incurring  their  resentment,  and  allowing 
him  only  four  days  to  deliberate  on  his  answer.  Joseph  at  once  returned 
a  spirited  refusal  to  such  an  insolent  memorial,  and  the  Spanish  a;rmy 
crossed  the  frontiers.  An  auxiliary  British  force  of  eight  thousand  men 
was  sent  to  Portugal,  together  with  a  large  supply  of  arms  and-  ammu* 
nition.  Joseph  intrusted  the  command  .of  his  army  to  the  count 
de  la  Lippe,  who  had  already  distingiiished  himself  in  Germany.  The 
skill  of  this  commander,  and  the  valor  of  the  British  officers,  compelled 
the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  with  loss  and  disgrace,  before 
the  close  of  the  campaign. 

The  French  hoped  that  the  invasion  of  Portugal  would  facilitate  the 
progress  of  their  arms  in  Germany ;  but  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  the  mar- 
quis  of  Granby,  not  only  protected  Hanover,  but  recovered  the  greater 
part  of  Hesse.  An  unexpected  event  delivered  the  king  of  Prussia  from 
the  ruin  that  seemed  to  threaten  him  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign. 
Elizabeth,  emperess  of  Russia,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew, 
Peter  HL,  who  entertained  a  romantic  admiration  of  Frederic.  The 
new  emperor  not  only  put  an  end  to  hostilities^  but  entered  into  alliance 
the  Prussian  monarch ;  and  Europe  saw  vrith  aaionishmept  the 
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unprecedented  spectacle  of  an  anny  marching  off  from  its  former  allies 
to  the  camp  of  its  enemies.  Sweden  followed  the  example  of  Riissia 
in  concluding  peace  ;  and  Frederic,  taking  advantage  of  these  favorable 
circumstances,  recovered  Schweidnitz  and  drove  the  Austriaos  from  Si- 
lesia. 

,  A  new  revolution  in  Russia  compelled  the  Prussian  king  to  halt  in 
his  victorious  career.  The  reforms  of  Peter  III.  had  given  offence  to 
a  great  body  of  his  subjects ;  he  was  dethroned  by  his  wife,  who 
usurped  the  throne,  with  Uie  title  of  Catherine  II.  Peter  died  m  prison 
a  few  days  afler  his  deposition,  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  whether 
he  was  the  victim  of  disease  or  violence.  Catherine  did  not  renew  the 
tirar  against  Prussia,  as  had  been  at  first  expected,  but  she  withdrew 
her  forces,  and  resolved  to  observe  >  strict  neutrality.  Frederic's  vic- 
tories had,  in  the  meantime,  so  seriously  alarmed  the  Austrians,  that 
they  consented  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  Silesia  and  Saxony. 
This  impolitic  truce  laid  Bohemia  open  to  Frederic :  one  division  of  his 
army  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Prague  and  destroyed  a  vabiabl/B 
magazine ;  another  laid  the  greater  part  of  Egra  in  ashes,  while  de- 
tachments ravaged  Franconia,  and  even  Suabia.  The  princes  of  the 
empire  basted  to  conclude  treaties  pf  neutrality,  and  the  war  was  left 
to  be  deeded  by  the  powers  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  between  which 
the  contest  had  begun. 

In  ther  meantime  the  English  conquered  the  chief  islands  that  the 
French  still  retained  in  the  West  ladies,  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  Gre- 
nada, and  St*  Vincent ;  while  the  Spaniards  suffered  the  more  severe 
loss  of  Havana,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  and  the  large  fleet  that  lay  in 
its  harbor.  Nor  was  this  the  least  alarming  of  the  consequences  that 
resulted  to  the  court  of  Madrid  from  its  unwise  interference ;  cm  arma^ 
ment  from  Madras,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Cornish  and  General 
Draper,  captured  Manilla^  and  the  fall  of  this  city  involved  the  fate  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  Philippine  islands. 

France  and  Spain,  heartily  tired  of  a  war  which  threatened  ruin  to 
the  colonies  of  both,  became  desirous  of  peace,  and  they  found  the  earl 
of  Bute,  who  now  ruled  the  British  cabinet,  equally  anxious  to  termi- 
nate the  war.  Indeed,  so  anxious  was  that  minister  to  avoid  a  contin- 
uance of  hostilities,  that  he  not  only  stopped  the  career  pf  colonial 
conquest,  but  consented  to  sacrifice  spveral  acquisitions  that  Britain  had 
already  made.  Still  the  British  nation  gained  by  the  war  the  whole  of 
Canada  and  part  of  Louisiai^a,  the  chief  settlements  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  a  decided  superiority  in  India  ;  had  the  war  lasted 
another  year,  had  even  the  fiEiir  claims  of  Britain's  position  been  sup- 
ported by  her  nej[otiators,  these  gains  would  have  been  more  extensive 
and  more  secure.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  preliminaries  were 
sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  British  parliament,  and  soon  after  the 
definite  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  (Feb.  10,  1763).  The  king  of 
Prussia  and  the  emperess  of  Austria,  deserted  by  their  respective  allies, 
agreed  to  a.  reconciliation  about  the  same  time,  on  the  basis  of  a  resti- 
tution of  conquests  and  an  oblivion  of  injuries. 

The  result  pf  the  continental  war  was,  that  Prussia  and  Austria  be- 
came the  principal  European  powers,  France  lost  her  political  pre- 
eminence when  united  to  the  einpire,  and  England  abandoned  her  ia« 
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flnence  in  the  European  sTstero,  maintaining  an  intimate  reladoti  only 
inrith  Portugal  and  Hofland.  Britain,  by  the  colonial  war,  obtained  com- 
plete maritime  supremacy ;  she  commanded  the  entire  commerce  of 
North.  America  and  Hindustan,  and  had  a  decided  superiority  in  the 
West  Indian  trade.  But  during  the  seven  years'  war  a  question  arose 
which  led  to  very  important  discussions  ;  France,  unable  to  maintain  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  her  colonies,  opened  the  trade  to  neutral 
powers ;  England  declared  this  traffic  illegal,  and  relying  on  her  naval 
superiority,  seized  neutral  vessels  and  neutral  property  bound  to  hostile 
ports.  The  return  of  peace  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  for  a  season,  but 
it  became  the  subject  of  angry  controversy  in  every  future  war.  The 
internal  condition  of  England  improved  rapidly  during  the  contest  by 
die  extension  of  the  funding  system  ;  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  gov* 
emment  became  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  nation ;  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  loans  required  for  the  war  was  raised  at  home, 
80  the  increase  of  the  national  debt  more  closely  united  the  rulers  and 
the  people  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  interest.  This  altered  state  o{ 
things  scarcely  excited  notice,  though  it  was  Hhe  chief  source  of  the 
permanence  and  stabilky  displayed  by  the  British  government  when 
revolutionazy  movements  threatened  to  subvert  the  other  dynasties  of 
Europe.  ' 

40 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  AGE  OF  REVOLUTIONS. 

Section  I. — Change  in  the  Relatums  of  the  CaJdkHk  PoiMr$  to  the  Holy  See. 

JOismemberment  of  Poland. 

No  country  had  sufTered  so  severely,  as  France  during  the  late  war ; 
the  finances  nad  long  been  in  confusion,  and  the  profligate  expenditure 
of  a  demoralized  court  aggravated  the  indignation  produced  by  national 
distress.  Louis  XV.,  though  not  destitute  of  abilities,  was  th^  slare 
of  his  sensual  appetites ;  ruled  by  his  mistresses,  and  other  unworthy  fa^ 
vorites,  he  connived  at  glaring  abuses,  and  sanctioned  the  grossest  acts 
of  tyranny  and  rapacity.  A  spirit  of  opposition  spread  through  the 
kingdom,  several  of  the  parliaments  refused  to  register  the  edicts  for  the 
continuance  of  war-taxes,  and  others  remonstrated  in  a  tone  of  censure 
to  which  the  French  monarchs  had  been  long  unaccustomed.  This  un« 
usual  liberty  of  the  parliaments  v  had  been  in  some  degree  fostered  by 
the  qourt  itself ;  the  king  permitted  these  bodies  to  set  bounds  to  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  and  to  suppress  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  France 
(a.  d.  1762) ;  and  their  spirit  was  further  increased  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  duke  de  Choiseul,  who  persuaded  the  king  to  aUow  the  ]Parisian 
parli anient  to  pass  sentence  on  Lally,  the  unfortunate*  commander  of 
the  French  in  India,  whose  only  crime  was  failure  under  circumetances 
that  rendered  success  impossible. 

Popular  discontent  was  at  the  same  time  rapidly  spreading  in  Spain, 
where  the  reforms  of  the  prime  minister,  Squiliac^,  offended  the  obsti- 
nate prejudices  of  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  nation.  Charles  IIL  yielded 
to. the  clamors  of  his  subjects  and  dismissed  the  minister,  but  he  firmly 
resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Jesuits,  who  were  supposed  to  hare 
secretly  instigated  the  insurrection.  A  reforming  minister  in  Portugal 
maintained  his  post  in  spite  of  opposition ;  the  marquis  of  Pombal 
ruled  the  }and  with  iron  sway,  and  confident  in  the  rectitude  of  his  in* 
tentions,  scorned  all  opposition.  But  though  he  removed  all  impedi- 
ments, including  the  higher  order  of  nobility  and  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
his  reforms  took  no  root  m  the  land,  and  the  instithtions  which  he  es- 
tablished, hf  force  perished  when  that  force  was  taken  away. 

The  enmity  of  Pombal  and  Choiseul  to  the  Jesuits  was  felt  in  the 
Spanish  cabinet ;  the  king  was  indignant  at  their  share  in.  the  late  dis- 
turbances, his  minister.  Count  d'Aranda,  regarded  the  order  as  hostile 
to  all  existing  governments.  Both  took  their  measures  with  profound 
secresy  (a.  d.  1767).  The  houses  pf  the  Jesuits  in  Madrid  were  sur- 
rounded at  night,  and  the  inmates  commanded  to  set  out  instantly  for 
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the  coast.  An  edict  was  then  issued  for  the  banishment  of  the  regu- 
lars of  that  community  from  Spain  and  its  colonies,  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  temporalities.  The  Jesuits  in  Mexico  and  Perd  were  similarly 
seized ;  and  in  Paraguay,  where  they  had  established  an  almost  inde- 
pendent empire,  they  were  suddenly  deposed  wad  tranapoited  to  Europe. 
The  king  of  Naples  and  the  duke  of  Parma  followed  the  .example  of 
the  court  of  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  riemonstrances  of  Pope  Clem- 
ent XIII/;  they  also  placed  new  restrictions  on  the  pontiff's  jurisdic- 
tion in  their  stated,  and  when  Cteriient  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  sup- 
port the  ancient  privileges  of  the  holy  see,  he  foimd  himself  opposed 
to  all  the  Italian  powers,  except  the  king  of  Sardinia,  to  the  remon- 
strances of  Spain  and  ^Portugal,  and  the  active  hostility  of  France. 

\Vhile  these  disputes- between  the  catholic  powers  and  the  head  of 
their  church  proved  that  the  supremacy  of  the  papacy  nq  longer  exist- 
ed, but  in  name,  the  struggles  of  a  small  insular  people  to  maintain 
their  national  independence  exqited  general  sympathy.  The. Genoese 
transferred  their  nominal  .claims  over  the  island  of  Corsica  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  Choiseul  ^ent  a  large  army  to  occtkpy  this  new 
acquisition.  But  the  Corsicans,  justly  enraged  at  the  transfer  of  their 
allegiance  without  the  formality  of  asking  their  consent,  boldly  flew  to 
arms,  and  under  the  command  of  the  heroic  Paoli,  prepared  for  an  ob- 
stinate resistance.  Had  the  British  ministry  inter&red,  the  result  of 
the  contest  would  have  been  very  doubtful ;  but  Paoli  could  not  resist 
the  entire  force  of  France,  he  was  driven  by  the  vast  superiority  of 
numbers  from  post  to  post,  until  every  strong  place  had  yield^ad  to  the 
invaders,  when  he  cut*  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and  embarked  for 
Leghorn  (a.  d.  1769).  The  island  submitted  to  Louis,  but  many  of  the 
Corsicans  long  continued  to  harass  the  French  by  a  guerilla  war  in 
their  mountain  fastnesses, 

Chobeul,  finding  his  influence  with  Louis  XV.  on  the  decline,  sought 
to  strengthen  it  by  cementing  the  alliance  between  the  courts  of  Paris 
and  Vienna.  He  effected  a  marriage  between  the  king's  grandson  and 
heir  and  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  the  emperess-do  wager.  These 
ill-omened  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  splendor  during 
a  season  of  great  public  distress  :  during  the  festlrities  a  fatal  accident 
cast  a  shade  of  melanchbly  over  ail  parties  ;  some  confusion  arose  in 
the  crowd  of  spectators,  and  nearly  two  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives 
in  the  tumult.  Choiseul  involved  the  king  in  a  quarrel  with  the  parlia- 
ments, which  precipitated  the  fall  of  that  able  minister ;  the  king  re- 
luctantly consented  to  abandon  the  new  forms  of  jurisdiction  which 
were  proposed,  and  allow  the  old  courts  to  resume  ibeir  functions. 
This  unfortunate  and  dishonorable  proceeding  comjpleted  the  abasement 
of  France  ;  it  was  notorious  that  the  duke  de- Choiseul  Owed  jiis  dis- 
grace to  the  intrigues  of  the  king's  profligate  mistress  ;*  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  fkuks  of  that  minister,  he  would  certainly  never 
have  permitted  the  influence  of  his  country  to  sink  »o  low  as  it  did 
during  the  administration  of  his  successor,  the  duke  d'Aguillon. 

While  France  was  thus  declining,  the  Russian  empire,  was  rapidly 
acquiring  a  preponderating  influence  in  eastern  Europe.    The  emperess 

*,  Madame  da  Bairi.  She  was  aiabseqaeatlf  one  of  tke  victims  of  the  French 
revolution. 
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Catherine  procured  the  tbrone  of  Poland  for  one,of  her  faiorites,  Stan- 
islaus Augustus  (a.  Di  1765),  having  sent  a  Russian  army  to  overawe 
the  diet,  .when  it  assembled  to  chpose  a  sovereign.  Frederic  of  Prus- 
sia, anxious  to  remedy  the  calamities  which  the  seven  years'  war  had 
brought  upon  his  country,  did  not  venture  to  oppose  the  schemes  of  the 
ambitious  czarina ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  gained  over  by'  some  com- 
mercial concessions  to  didf  her  projects  with  all  his  influence.  The 
n^w' sovereign  of  Poland,  opposed  by  a  licentious  aristocracy  and  a  big* 
oted  people,  wad  unable  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  state,  or  control 
the  events  that  soon  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  interference  of  hia  pow- 
erful neighbors.  Poland  had  long  been  agitated  by  religious  disputes  ; 
the  oppressions  of  the  batholics  compelled  the  dissidents,  as  the  dis- 
senting sects  were  called,  to  seek  foreign  protection ;  tho^e  of  the 
Greek  church  appealed  to  the  emperess  of  Russia,  while  the  Lutherans 
sought  aid  from  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark.  Catherine,  with 
great  promptitude,  sent  an  army  to  Enforce  the  claims  of  the  dissidents^ 
and  paying  littie  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  Stanislaus,  acted  as  if 
Poland  had  been  one  of  her  own'^provinces.  The  catholic  lords  formed 
a  confederacy  to  maintain  the  purity  of  their  religion,  and  the. indepen- 
dence of  their  .country,  but  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  Russia ;  Cracow,  where  they  attempted  to  make  a 
stand,  was  taken  by  storm,  the  fugitives  were  pursued  beyond  the  Turk- 
ish frontiers,  and  the  country  that  had  afforded  them  refuge  was  cruelly 
devastated. 

Mustapha  III.  was  more  peacefully  inclined  than  most  of  the  sultans 
that  have  filled  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  but  he  felt  that  the  power 
which  Russia  was  acquiring  in- Poland  would  be  dangerous  to  the  se» 
curity  of  his  northern  provinces  ;  he  was  indignant  at  the  violation  of 
his  dominions,  and  he  was  secretly  instigated  by  the  French  court. 
The  king  of  PruBsia  vainly  remonstrated  with  the  sultan  ;*  Mustapha 
had  formed  an  extravag^t  estimate  of  his  military  resources,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  animated  by  a  personal  dislike  of  Catherine.  The 
war  was  commenced  by  the  Turks  (a.  d.  1769)  ;  their  irregular  troops 
entered  southern  Russia,  and  committed  the  most-Trightful  ravages; 
but  when  they  hazarded  a  regular  engagement  at  Choczim,  they  suffered ' 
a  severe  defeat;  Catherine  prepared  to  strike,  a  decisive  blow  against 
the  Turkish  power  ;  she  sent, a  fleet  from  the  Baltic  round  to  th^  Med- 
iterranean, to  support  an  insurrection  which  her  emissaries  had  (exci- 
ted in  Southern  Greece  (a.  d.  1770).^  The  insurgents,  aided  by  a  Rus- 
sian force,  at  first  gained  soma  advantages,  but  on  the  first  reverse  they 
were  abandoned  by  their  tellies  to  the  brutal  retaliations  of  their  Turkish 
masters.  Soon  after,  the  Turkish  fleet  of  fifteen  ships-of-the-line  was 
burned  by  a  Russian  squadron  in.  the  bay  of  Chesme,  with  the  excep-^ 
tion  of  a  single  vessel  that  was  captured.  This  was  followed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  grand  Ottoman  army  near  the  Pruth,  the  capture  of  Ben- 
der, Akerman,  and  Ismail,  and  the  occupation  of  the  entire  province  of 
Bessarabia. 

Stanislaus  was  forced  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  though 

he  knew  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  taking  up  arms  was  to 

*  Frederic;'  who  loved  to  indulge  in  sarcasm,  said  that  a  war  between  the  Ros- 
aians  and  the  Turks  would  be  a  contest  between  the  one-ey«l  and  the  blind. 
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defend  the  independeAce  of  Poland.  But  Joseph,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  German  empire  (a.  d.  1765),  began  to  dread  the  dan- 
gerous ambition  of  Russia ;  and  even  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  began 
to  court  the  friendship  of  her  old  rival,  Frederic,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  governing  ]po wer  of  the  czarinu.-  It'  was  obviously  the  interest  of 
the  northern  statesj  Denmark  and  Sweden,  to  adopt  a  similar  course 
of  policy ;  but  the  governments  of  both  countries  were  too  deeply  en- 
gaged by  their  domestic  affairs  to  attend  to  the  state  of  their  foreign 
relations.  •  .  . 

Frederick  Y .j  one  of  the  best  monarchs  that  ever  o'ccupied  the  throne 
of  Denmark,  was  succeeded  by  Christian  Y .,  a  prince  of  weak  intellect 
and  dissipated  habits  (a.  d^  1766).  Soon  afler  his  accession,- Christian 
married  Caroline  Matilda,  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  queen  of  England, 

'  and  the  engaging  manners  of  this  princess  won  her  the  favor  of  the 
Danish  king  and  people.  To  maintain  her  ascendency  over  the  mind 
of  her  husband,  Caroline  favored  the  ambition  of  Struensee,  a  foreign 
adventurer,  who  was  raised  to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  or  rather, 
sole  ruler  of  Denmark.  Struensee's  administration  was  vigorous  and 
useful,  but  his  haughtiness  gave  great  offence  to  the  Danish  nobles  ;  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  of  which  the  king's  step-mother  and 
her  son  Frederic  were  the  principal  instigators,  and  it^as  resolved  to 
involve  the  unfortunate  queen  Caroline  in  nis  fate.  Struensee  and  his 
friend  Brandt  were  arrested, at  midnight,  by  virtue  of  an  order  which 
had  b^en  extorted  from  the  imbecile  Christian ;  they  were  insulted  with 
the  mockery  of  a  trial;  and  put  to  a  cruel  death.  The  queen  was  also 
arrested  and  sent  a  prisoner  tor  Cronenberg  castle ;  dread  of  British  ven- 
geance, however,  saved  her  from  personal  violence.  She  was  permitted 
to  retire  to  Hanover,  where  the  remainder  of  her  life  wsls  spent  in  com- 
parative obscurity.  The  queen  dowager,  having  removed  her  rival, 
usurped  the  royal  authority  ;  a  young  nobleman  named  Bemstorff  was 
ajjpointed  prime  minister,  and  the  court  of  Copenhagen  became  remark- 
able for  its  subserviency  to  that  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

Gustavus  III.,  a  young  prince  of  great  vigor  and  sagacity,  ascended 
the  Swedish  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Adolphus  Frederic  (a.  d. 
1771);  he  had  early  formed  a  project  for  removing  the .  restrictions 
which  the  senate  had  imposed  on  the  royal  authority  after  the  death  of 
Charles  XII.,  and  his  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
long  weary  of  aristocratic  tyranny;  The  senate,  suddenly  surrounded 
by  armed  bands,  was  intimidated  into  assenting  to  the  instniment  of 
government  which  Qustavus  had  prepared,  and  a  revolution  which 
changed  Sweden  from  one  of  the  most  limited  into  one  of  the  most  ab- 
solute monarchies  of  Europe,  was  effected  without  spilling  a  drop  of 
blood.  Dread  of  a  counteirrevolution,  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
some  remedy  for  the  distress  which  prevailed  in  Sweden,  prevented 
Gustavus  from  interfering  -in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  a  country  that  had 
often  occupied  the  anzioi^  cares  of  his  predecessors. 

Stanislaus  was  sincerely  anxious  to  confer  the  blelssings  of  tranquil- 
lity and  good  government  on  Poland ;  but  all  his  iudicious  measures 

'  Were  frustrated  by  the  Polish  nobles,  wh6  clung  to  their  tyrannous  and 
absurd  privileges,  though  they  were  known  to  be  as  pernicious  to  them- 
■elves  as  they  were  ruinous  to  tfaje  country.    An  attempt  on'  the  personal 
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liberty  of  tbe  unhappy  king  gave  Catherine  a  pretext  for  seeding  a  Rut- 
siaa  army  into  the  country,  and  suggested  to  the  Prussian  king  a  scheme 
fpr  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  A  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  for  dividing  the  Polish  provinces  between 
them.  Their  armies  instantly  occupied  their  several  shares  ;  and  the 
diet,  ovqrawed  by  the  united  forces  of  the  three  powers,  was  forced  to 
acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  that  lefV  Poland,  a  merely  nominal  exist- 
ence (a.  b.  1773).  The  unhappy  Stanislaus,  reproached  for  calamities 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avert,  could  not  avoid  retorting  on  his 
accusers,  and  attributing  the  national  calamities  tp  the  bigotry,  the  fac- 
tious spirit,  and  the  incessant. contentions,  of  the  turbulent  nobles.  By 
the  intervention  of  Prussia,  a  treaty  was  subsequently  concluded  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which  the  emperess  gained  several  im- 
portant fortresses,  a  large  acquisition  of  territory,  a^d  permission  for  her 
subjects  to  navigate  the  Black  sea  (a.  d.  177^.  Great  as  these  gains 
were,  they  w^re  less  valuable  in  themselves  than  as  njeans  for  obtain- 
ing other  objects  of  Catherine's  secret  ambition.* 

Degraded  as  liouis  XY .  was,  he  could  not  receive,  without  emotion, 
intelligence  of  events,  which  showed  the  low  ebb  to  which  the  influence 
of  France  was  reduced.  When  informed  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  he 
could  not  refrain  fVom  exclaiming,  "  Had  Choiseul  been  still  in  the  cabi- 
net, this  disgraceful  transaction  might  have  been  averted."  The  dukp 
d'Aguillon  merited  this  reproach,  but  he  resolved  to  atone  for  his  negli- 
gence by  gratifying  the  national  hatred  against  the  Jesuits,  though  he 
had  long  been  suspected  of  secretly  favoring  that  order.  The  death  of 
Clement  XIII .  favored  his  projects  (a.  d.  1769).  Ganganelli,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  papacy  under  the  title  of  Clement  XIV.,  felt  that  the  time 
was  for  ever  gone  by  when  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  pontiffs  could 
be  maintained,  and  he  therefore  sought  a  reconciliation  with  the  catho- 
lic sovereigns  by  making  reasonable  concesaions.  .  After  a  long  but  not 
unjustifiable  delay,  he  issued  ii|  bull  suppressing  the  order  of  Jesuits  ;  and 
most  of  the  catholic  prelates,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  Uiatfraten^- 
ty,  eagerly  enforced  the  papal  edict  (a.  d.  1773).  Little  opposition  was 
made  by  the  Jesuits  to  this  decree,  but  the  insurrection  in  Sicily  and 
the  deaths  of  Louis  XY.  and  .Pope  Ganganelli  (jl.  d.  1774)  were  at- 
tributed to  their  secret  practices,  though  not  a  shaaow  of  proof  could  be 
adduced  to  support  such  severe  accusations;  -  Indeed,  it  is  notorious 
that  Louis  died  of  sniall-poXy  and  Ganganelli  of  a  constitutional  disease 
to  which  he  had  long  been  a  mar^,  Louis  XYI.,  of  whom  his  sub- 
jects had  long  been  taught  to  form  the  most  favorable  expectations,  as- 
cended the  thrdne  of  France :  Angelo  Braschi  was  elected  to  the  papacy, 
under  the  title  of  Pius  YI.,  by  the  influence  of  the  more  bigoted  cardi- 
nals, who  believed  that  he  would  be  a  more  zealous  supporter  of  the 
church  Ihan  his  predecessors. 

Section  II. — Hutary  of  England  firm  the  Peace  of  Paris  to  the  Commemse- 

ment  of  the  Ameriean  War* 

Wbbn  the  British  ministry  concluded  a.8^arate  troaty  with  France, 
they  4lis8evered  their,  country  from  its  expeosive  connexion  with  tAe 
oooliaenty  but  at  the  pame  time  they  diminished  it»  iofluepce  in  £uio« 
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politics.  Extensiye  colonies,  rapidly  inore^iog  commerce,  and 
improying  manufactures,  afforded  the  nation  ample  amends  for  this  loss ; 
but  a  spiri  of  faction  began  to  *  appear  in  the .  national  councils,  which 
produced  a  pernicious  influence  on- the  growing  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
While. there  was  any  reasola  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  house  of 
Stuart,  the  Brunswick  dynasty  was  necessarily  thrown  for  support  on 
the  whi^s,  for  the  tories  were  from  principle  more  ot  less  disposed  to 
faTor  the  claims  of  the  exiled  house ;  but  when  all  fears  from  the  Pre- 
tender had '  disappeared,  the  zeal  which  the  tories  >  had  ever  shown  for 
the  maintenance  of  the.  royal  prerogative  naturally  recommended  them 
to  royal  favor.  Personal  friendship  induced  George  III.  to  introduce 
the  earl  of  Bute  into  his  ^cabinet ;  his  influence  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  whigs,  who  had  long  monopolized  the  favor  of  the  king  and  the  i^a* 
tion ;  they  accused  him  of"  a!n  attachment  to  toryism,  of  partiality  to  his 
Scottish  countrymen,  and  of  having  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  nation 
>  at  the  peace.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  face  popular,  clamor,  the  earl  of 
Bute  resigned  hisT  office,  but  it  Was  believed  he  privately  retained  his  in- 
fluence in  the  cabinet ;  and  thus  no^  small  portiou  of  his  unpopularity 
was  inherited  by  his  successors. 

John  Wilkes,  member  of  parliament  for  Aylesbury,  assailed  the  min- 
isters with  great  bitterness  in  a  paper  called  the  Nortjx  Briton. .  The  for- 
ty-fiflh  number  of  this  periodical  contained  a  fierde  attack  on  the  king's 
speech  at  the  opening,  of  the  parliamentary  session ;  and  the  ministers, 
forgetting  discretion  in  their  rage,  issued  a  general  warrant  against  the 
authors,  printers,  and, publishers  of  the  libel.  Wilkes  was  arrested,  but 
was  soon  liberated,  on  pleading  privilege  of  parliament.  The  house  of 
commons,  in  opposition  to  the  legal  authorities,  voted  that  privilege  of 
parliament  did  not  extend  to  the  case  of  libel ;  but  it  subsequently  joined 
with  the  l<Nrds  in  voting  the  illegality  of  general  warrants.  Wilkes,  in 
the  meantime,  quitted  the  country,  and  not  appearing  to  take  his  trials 
was  outlawed.  So  much  was  the  nation  engrossed  by  this  dispute  be- 
tween the  government  and  an  individual,  that  little  attention^was  paid  to 
colonial  affairs ;  but  during  this  period  the  East  India  company  acquired 
several  rich  districts  in  Bengal,  and  displayed  a  grasping  ambition, 
which  threatened  the  independencie  of  the  native  powers. 

A  more  dangerous  prospect  was  opeYied  in  the  American  states.  The 
French  being  removedii  and  the  Indians  driven  into  the  backwoods,  the 
colonies  began  to  increase  rapidly  in  wealth,  and  their  prosperity  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  GrenviUe  a  scheme  for  making  them  share  in  the  burden 
of  taxation.  The  late  war  had  been  undertaken  principally  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  colonists,  they  had  been  almost  exclusively,  the  gainers  by 
its  successful  termination,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  equitable  that 
they  should  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost.  But  the  Americans  were  not 
represented  in  the  British  parliament,  and  t][iey,  together  with  a  large 
pairty  in  Britain,  maintained  that  they  could  not  be  constitutionally  taxed 
without  their  own  consent.  Mr.  GrenviUe,  supported  by  his  royal  mas- 
ter, disregarded  oppontiony  and  an  act  was  passed  imposing  stamp-duties 
on  a  multitude  of  articles  (a.  d.  1765). 

The  dispute  seemed  to  be  allayed  by  a  change  in  the  British  minis* 
try;  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  much  against  me  king's  will,  repealed 
ike  obndxiotts  Stamp  Act ;  but  he  was  forcei  to  assert,  in  strong  tenof, 
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the  rigbt  of  the  king  and  parliament  to  enact  la#s,  binding  the  colonies  in 
all  cases  whatsoever.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  soon  obliged  to 
give  way  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  created  earl  of  Chatham ;  but  the  cabi- 
net constructed  by  this  onqe-popular  minister  had  no  principle  of  unibn, 
and  soon  fell  to  pieces.  The  appointment  of  Lord  North  to  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  exchequer  aggravated  party  animosities  (a.  d.  1767) ; 
the  new  minister  was  suspected  of  hostility  to  the  American  claims,  and 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  against  Wilkes.  That  demagogue  return^ 
to  England ;  he  was  chosen  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  at  the 
general  election,  afler  which  he  surrendered  himself  to  justice,  obtained 
Qie  reversal  of  his  outlawry,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the 
libel  he  had  published.  When  parliament  met,  it  was  supposed  that 
Wilkes  would  take  his  seat  for  Middlesex,  and  a  crowd  assembled  to 
escort  him  to  the  house ;  somelioting  occurred,  the  military  were  called 
out,  and  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost.  Wilkes  stig- 
matized the  employment  of  the  soldiers  on  this  occasion  in'  the  most 
unmeasured  terms  ;  the  ministers  took  advantage  of  this  second  libel  to 
procure  his  expulsion  from  the  house  of  commons,  but  the  electors  of 
Middlesex  re-elected  him  without  any  hesitation.  The  commons  re- 
solved that  an  expelled  member  was  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  parlia- 
ment that  had  passed  such  a  sentence  upon  him,  and  issued  a  writ  for  a 
new  electiofi.  Once  more  Wilkes  was  unanimously  chosen,  and  once 
more  the  commons  refused  to  admit  him.  A  new  election  was  held, 
and  Wilkes  was  returned  by  a  great  majority  over  Colonel  Luttrell,  the 
ministerial  candidate.  The  house  of  commons  persevered  in  its  decla- 
ration of  Wilkes's  incapacity,  and  resolved  that  Colonel  Luttrell  should 
be  the  sitting  member. 

In  their  anxiety  to  crush  a  worthless  individual,  the  ministeijs  had  now. 
involved  themselves  in  a  contest  on  an  hnportant  point  of  constitutional 
law,  with  all  the  constituencies  of  the  nation.  A  fierce  opposition  was 
raised  against  them  in  England,  and  this  not  a  little  encouraged  the 
Americans  to  persevere  in  their  resistance. 

The  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  wished  to  conciliate  the 
colofiies,  the  removal  of  Earl  Camden,  who  disapproved  of  the  decision 
respecting  the  Middlesex  election,  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  North 
as  premier,  added  to  the  exasperation  of  parties  (a.  d.  1770).  The  im- 
position of  a  light  duty  on  tea  kept  alive  the  dispute  with  A^nerica,  while 
the  concessions  made  to  the  court  of  Spain,  in  a  dispute  respecting  the 
Falkland  islands,  were  represented  as  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  the  honor 
of  the  country.  The  only  beneficial  result  from  these  disputes  was,  the 
indirect  license  given  to  the  publication  of  the  pariiamentary  debates, 
which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  commons 
sent  a  messenger  to  arrest  some  printers  and  publishers,  but  the  execu- 
tion of  their  orders  was  opposed  by  the  civic  magistrates,  Crosby,  Oli- 
vet, and  Wilkes.  The  two  former  were  sent  to  the  Tower ;  but  Wilkes 
refused  to  attend,  unless  permitted  to  take  his  seat  for  Middlesex,  and 
the  commons  gave  up  the  point  by  adjourning  over  the  day  on  which 
be  had  been  summoned  to  appear.  Since  that  time  the  debates  have 
been  regularly  published  in  the  newspapers. 

The  abuses  in  the  government  of  the  dominions  of  the  East  India 
company  having  attracted  considerable  attention,  a  law  was  passed  for 
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bringing  the  afiairs  of  that  commercial  association  in  some  degree  under 
the  control  of  government ;  bu!  to  reconcile  the  company  to  such  inter- 
ference^  a  loan  was  granted  on  favorable  terms  ;  and  also  permission  to 
export  teas  without  payment  of  duty.  A  quantity  of  tea  was  shipped  for 
Boston,,  and  Lord  North  hoped  that  the  low  price  of  the  commodity 
would  induce  the  New  Ehglanders  to  pay  the  small  duty  charged  on 
importation  ;  but  when  the  vessels  arrived  at  Boston,  they  were  boarded 
during  the  night  by  a  party  of  the  townsmen,  and  the.  cargoes  thrown 
into  the  sea.  This  outrage,  followed  by  other  acts  of  defiance,,  gave 
such  offence  in  ^England,  &alt  acts  were  {Massed  for  closing  the  port  of 
Boston,  and  altering  the  constitution  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
(a.  d.  X774).  It  was  hope4  that  the  other  colonies  would  be  warned 
by  this  example  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  encouraged  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  in  their  disobedience,  and  signed  agreements  against  the 
importation  of  British  merchandise,  until  the  Boston  port  bill  should  be 
repealed,  and  the  grievances  of  the  colonies  redressed.  But  though  the 
colonistd  acted  fimily,  they  sliowed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  reconcilia- 
tion ;  they  prepared  addresses  to  the  government  and  their  fellow- 
Bubjects,*^and  they  sent  a  memorial  to  the  king,  couched  in  terms  equally 
spirited  and  respectful.  The  address  to  his  majesty  was  not  received, 
as  it  had  emanated  from  an  illegal  assembly ;  and  the  determination 
evinced  by  the  new  parliament,  which  met  in  1775,  to  support  ministe- 
rial measures,  defeated  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation. 

The  continental  powers,  jealous  of  the  maritime  and  commercial  pros- 
perity of'  England,  exulted  in  the  contest  thus  unwisely-  provoked. 
Even  the  moderate  king  of  France,  though  severely  harassed  by  the 
disordered  state  of  his  finances,  and  the  embarrassing  disputes  which 
had  been  raised  by  his  grandfather  between  the  court  and  the  parlia- 
ments, seemed  disposed  to  favor  the  revolted  colonies  ;  several  of  his 
ministers  urged  him  to  offer  them  support,  but  the  opinion  of  Turgot, 
the  wisest  of  the  French  cabinet,  prevailed  for  a  season ;  he  strenuously 
.  condemned  such  interference  as  impolitic  and  unjust.  Spain,  involved 
in  a  disastrous  war  with  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary,  and  in  a  less 
formidable  dispute  with  Portugal,  respecting  the  boundaries  of  their 
South  American  colonies,  was  slow  to  engage  in  fresh  hostilities,  and 
was  resolved  td  imitate  the  example  of  France.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
indignant  at  the  desertion  of  his  interestsnn  the  peace  'of  1763,^  openly 
rejoiced  in  the  embarrassment  of  the  British  ministry  ;  and  Catherine 
of  Russia  exulted  in  the  hope  of  seeing*  the  naval  power,  most  likely  to 
oppose  her  ambitious  schemes  preparing  to  destroy  what  was  believed 
to  be  the  secret  source  of  its  strength.  Undervsduing  the  power  and 
the  fortitude  of  the  provincials,  the  king  and  his  ministers'  resolved  to 
force  them  into  obedience,  parliament  seconded  these*  views,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  applauded  their  determination.  It  is  useless 
to  conceal  that  the  American  war  was  *  })opular  at  its  commencement. 
The  vague  notion  of  dominion  over*  an  entire  cbntinent  fiatterejd  Eng- 
lish ^pride^  and  the  taxes  which  the  ministers  demanded,  promised  some 
alleviation  .to  the  public  burdens.  The  colonial  re  Volt  was  regarded  by 
jnany  as  a  rebellion,  not  against  the  British  government,  but  the  British 
peopife,  and  the  contest  was  generally  looked  upon  in  EAgland  ^  an 
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effort  ta  establish,  net  the  lOTal  aiithprity,  but  the  siqpiemacy  of  the 
nation. 

SlECTtoN  IIL — T^  American  War. 

Blood  having  once  been  shed,  it  was  manijfest  that  the  dispute  be- 
tween Britain  and  her  American  colonies  could  only  be  decided  by  the 
sword.  Both  parties,  therefore,  prepared  for  the  struggle,  but  ap^ 
parently  with  some  lingering  hope. of  a  restoration  of  peace.  Mutual 
forbearance  was  exhibited  by  the  hostile  generals,  when  the  English 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  Boston;  Howe,  the  British  commander, 
made  no  attempt  to  injure  the  town,  and  Washington  permitted  the 
T03r&l  army  to  retire  unmolested.  But  the  emplo3rment  of  German  mer- 
cenaries, by  the  English  ministry,  completed  the  alienation  of  the. 
colonists ;  they  resolved  to  separate  themselves  wholly  from  the  mother- 
country,  and  on  -  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  congress^  published  thb 

DECLARATION  OF    IN4>6PENDBN€E    OF   THE   THIRTEEN   UNITED   STATES. 

The  first  campaign,  after  some  important  successes  gained  by  the 
British  forces  under  General  Howe,  terminated  in  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  army  of  the  north  commanded  by  General  Burgoyne.  But 
this  did  not  abate  the  confidence  of  the  British  ministers  or.  the  British 
people.  Conciliatory  acts  were,  indeed,  passed  by  the  parliament,  but 
before  intelligence  of  this  altered  policy  could  be  received  in  America, 
France  had  entered  into  a  treaty  recognising  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  (a.  d.  1776).  There  were  already  some  in  Britain  who 
advocated  this  extreme  measure ;  the  earl  of  Chatham  vehem«:itly  op- 
posed the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  but  while  addressing  the 
lords,  he  was  struck  (^own  in  a  fit,  and  died  within  a  few  days.  The 
nation  mourned  his  loss,  but  it  did  not  the  less  prej^re  vigorously  to 
meet  impending  dangers.  A  declaration  of  war  was  issued  against 
France,  and  a  respectable  fieet>  commanded  by  Admiral  Keppel,  sent 
to  cruise  in  the  channel.  Keppel  met  and  engaged  the  French  fleet 
ofif  Ushant,  but  being  badly  supported  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the  second 
in  command,  he  was  unable  to  make  any  use  of  &e  slight  advantage  he 
obtained. 

The  peace  of  the  continent  was  momentarily  menaced  by  the  efiforts 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  to  obtain  possession  of  Bavaria,  but  the  prompt 
VQterferepce  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  remonstrances  of  the  emperess 
Catharine,  and  the  unwillingness  of  France  to  second  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Austria,  compelled  Joseph  to  relinquish  his  prey  when  it 
was  almost  within  his  gra^p  (a.  d.  1779).  France  alone,  df  the  conti- 
nental powers,  had  yet  intertered  in  the  American  contest,  but  the  in- 
timate connexion  between  that  country  and  Spain,  led  to  a  general  be- 
lief that  the  latter  would  not  long  remain  neutral.  Nor  was  the  expect- 
ation groundless ;  the  court  of  Madrid,  after  an  insincere  offer  of  media- 
tibn,  threw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  prepared  for  active  hostiliues. 
Washington  adopted  a  cautious  defensive  policy,  by  which  his  adversa- 
ries Were  more  exhausted  than  by  a  loss  of  a  battle;  The  English  sub- 
dued Georgia,  and ,  made  some  progress  in  ^e  Carolinas ;  but  the 
French  captured  Sevei^  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  snd  s  S] 
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fleet,  for  a  time  rode  Criumphaat  in  the,  channel,  and  even  insulted 
Plymouth. 

Serious  riots  in  London  tended  n^ore  to  lower  the  character  of  the 
£nglish,  among  foreign  nations,  thah  these  reverses.  Some  of  the 
penal  laws  against  the  catholica  having  been  repealed,  an  association 
was  formed  by  ^ome  ignorant  fanatics  for  the  protection  o^  the  protestant 
religieh ;  they  stimulated  the  passions  of  the  mob,  and  roused  an  im- 
mense multitude  to  acts  of  outrage.  For  several  days,  London  was  at 
the  merdy  of  an  infuriate  populace ;  some  catholic  chapels  wer/9  burned, 
and  many  private  houses  destroyed.  Tranquillity  was  at  length  re- 
stored by  the  interference  of  the  military,  and  several  of  the  rioters 
capitally  punished.  These  disgraceful  transactions  alienated  the  court 
of  Madrid  at  a  time'wheii  it  was  disposed  to  negotiate,  and  the  promise 
of  the  French  Uy  aid  in  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar,  confirmed  the  hostile 
dispositions  of  the'  Spaniards.  .  ' 

The  £nglish  had  reduced  all  the  French  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies  in  1778,  and  humbled  the  Mahrattas ;  but  a  new  and  formidable 
enemy  now  appeared.  Hyder  Ali,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  raised  by 
chance  to  the  throne  of  Seringapktam,  resolved  to  drive  the  European 
intruders  from  tiindds^n,  and  entered  the  Camatic  with  overwhelming 
forces.  The  local  government  of  Madras  was  unprepared  for  this 
event,  and  the  resources  at  its  command  wer^  washed  by  the  obstinacy 
and  incapacity  of  the  council.  Owing  to  this  mismanagement^  the 
English  forces,  commanded  by  Baillie  and  Fletcher,  were '  all  either 
slain  or  taken  by>  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo. 

The  maritime  glory  of  England  was  ably  maintained  bV  Sir  'Geojrge 
Rodney ;  he  c^)tured  four  Spanish  ships-of-the-line  off  Cape  St*  Vin- 
cent, drove  two  more  on  shore,  and  humed  another:  thence  proceeding 
to  America,  he  thrice  encountered  tl^e  French  fleet,  under  the  cdunt  de 
Guichen,  and  though  he  obtained  no  decisive  success,  he  prevented 
Washington  from  receiving  naval  aid  in  his  meditated  attack  on  New 
York.  But  the  progress  of  the  war  now  threatened  to  involve  England  in 
a  new  contest  with  all  the  maritime  pdwep,  respecting  the  trade  of  neu- 
tral vessels .  The  emperess  of  Russia  took  the  lead  in  demanding,  freedom 
of  trade  for  neutral  vessels  not  laden  with  the  munitions  of  war,  to  all 
ports  not  actually  blockaded ;  she  proposed  that  the  northern  powers 
should  unite  to  support  this  right ;  a  confederacy,  called  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality, was  formed  by  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden ;  Holland  promptly 
acceded  to  the  league ;  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Naples,  adopted 
its  principles ;  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  even  Portugal,  the  oldest  ally 
of  England,  joined  the  association.  The  British  ministry  temporized, 
they  expected,  probably,  that  the  smothered  jealousy  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  might  lead  to  a  war  that  would  divert  the  attention  of  the 
continental  powers,  hut  these  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  death  of 
'Maria  Theresa,  whose  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Prussian  iponarch  was 
not  inherited  by  her  successor. 

The  conduct' of  the  Dutch  government  had  longbeeu  suspicious,;  but 
proof  was  at  length  obtained  of  its  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Ainerican  congress,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  minisXe;r..wero 
Created  With  disdain*  War  was  instantly  declared,  and  several^ of. the 
Dutch  colonies  in  the  South  Americaxi  seas  were  subdued  by  the  Eng<k 
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iish  forced.  Nor  was  this  the  only  calamity  that  befell  the  Dutch,  re- 
pablic  ;  no  sooner  had  the  emperor  .Joseph  succeeded  to  the  ample  in- 
heritance of  Maria  Theresa,  than  he  commanded  a  series  of  important  re- 
forms, among  which  was  included  thedismantlingof  the  barrier  towns  in 
the  Netherlands,  which  had  been  fortified  at  a  Vast  expense  to  save  Hol- 
land from  the  encroachments  of  France  (a.  D-..1781).  A  Dutch  fleet, 
under  Zoutman,  was  defeated  by  Admiral  Parker,  at  the  Doggers'  bank ; 
but  the  English ''had  less  success  m  the  American  seas,  where  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  was  reduced  to  inactivity  by  the  superior  fo^ce  of  Count 
de  Grasse. .  " 

The  defeat  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and  the  loss  of  the  second  British 
aritiy  that  had  been  forced  to  surrender,  led  to  a  general  feeling  in  Eng- 
land that  any  further  protraction  of  the  contest  would  be  hopeless  (▲.  d. 
1782).  The  ministers,  indeed,  seemed  at  first  resolved  to  continue  the 
war,  but  they  could  no  longer  command  a  parliamentary  majority,  and 
were  forced  to  resign.  A  new  ministry,  formed  by  tLe  marquis  of 
Rockingham  and  Mr.  Fox,  commenced  negotiations  for  peace,  without 
at  all  relaxing  in  their  efi^orts  to  support  the  war;  but  before  the  results 
of  the  change  could  be  fully  developed,  the  ministry  was  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  the  marquis.  But  ere  this  event  produced  any  efi*ect  on 
the  political  aspect  of  affairs,  two  signal  triumphs  shed  lustre. on  the 
arms  of  Britain.  Admiral  Rodney  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse,  between  the  islands  of  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe  ;  and  General  Elliott,  who  had  long  been  besieged  in 
Gibraltar,  defeated  the  fopnidable  attack  of  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  forces  on  that  fortress,  and  burned,  by  showers  of  red-hot  balls, 
the  floating  batteries,  which  the  besiegers  had  fondly  believed  irresisti- 
ble. In  Uie  East  Indies,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  partly  retrieved  the  fortunes 
of  the  company ;  he  recovered  the  Carnatic,  and  totally  routed  Hyder's 
army  at  Porto  Novo  (a.  D.  1781) ;  and  again  at  Pollalore.  All  the 
Dutch  settlements  were  captured  {a.  d.  1782.),  but  this  success  was 
interrupted  by  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Braithwaite,  whose  forces  were 
surprised,  surrounded,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Tippoo  and  an  auxiliary 
French  force  under  M.  Lally.  Several  indecisive  engagements  took 
place  between  Suffrein  and  Hughes,  the  French  and  English  admirals, 
in  the  Indian  seas  ;  and  the  operations  of  the  British  by  land  were  im- 
peded by  the  jealousies  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  (a.  d.  1783). 
The  death  of  Hyder,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  between  France  and 
Englahd,  induced  Tippoo  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodatipn,  and  the 
English  terminated  this  most  unfortunate  and- disgraceful  war,  by  sub- 
mitting to  humiliations  from  the  son  of  Hyder,  which  greatly  diminished 
the  respect  that  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  their  name  in  Asia. 

The  changes  of  ministry  in  England  protracted  the  negotiations  for 
peace.  The  earl  of  Shelbume  succeeded  the  marquis  of  Rockingham ; 
but  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming-  parliamentary  strength 
of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  formed  an  unexpected  coalition. 
The  independence  of  America  was  recognised  by  the  signature  of  pre- 
liminaries at  Vers$iiDes  (November  30,  1782);  little  difliculty  was 
found  in  arranging  terms  with  France  and  Spain ;  but  the  English 
wished  to  gain  some  compensation  for  their  losses  from  Holland,  ajid 
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H&is  circumstance  occasioned  a  delay  in  the  final  arrangement  of  the 
treaty.  ^ 

Section  IV. — The  British  Empire  in,  India. 

TilE  British  empire  in  India  was^  as  We  have  already  stated,  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Delhi.  The  French  were  the  first,  who 
aimed  at  acquiring  sovereignty  by  interferii^g  in  the  contests  of  the  local 
governors  who  had  ^stablished  theirlndepeadence  ;.  they  gained  a  de- 
cided superiority  in  the  Camatic  and  on  th^  Coromandel  coast,  until 
the  naval  supremacy  of  England,  in  the  seven  years'  war,  intercepted 
their  communications,  and  enabled  their  rivals  to  .seize  all  their  settle- 
ments. It  was  soon  discovered  that  Coromandel  cost  more  than  it  was 
worth,  and  that  the  territorial  acquisitions  most  desirable  were  the  coun- 
tries round  the' Ganges.  Under  the.  government  of  Lord  Clive,  the 
English  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  on  the 
condition  of  paying  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  annually  to  the  emperor  of 
Delhi.  No  sooner  .had  the  compatiy  acquired  the  ^sovereignty  of  this 
rich  and  opulent  country,  than  an  opposition  of  interest  arose  between, 
the  directors  at  hdme  and  their  officers  in  India.  The  former  were 
anxious. to  augment  theix  commercial  dividends  by  the  territorial,  rev- 
enues, the  latter  were  as  obstinate  in  applying  the  surplus  income  to 
their  own  advantage.  The  want  of  control  over  the  subordinate  au- 
thorities in  India  led  to  most  calamitous  results  ;  ^the^  officers  of  the 
company  established  monopolies  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  domes- 
tic trade,  rendered  property  insecure  by  arbitrarily  changing  the  tenure 
of  land,  and  perverted  the  administration  of  justice  to  protect,  their 
avarice.  The  injustice  with  whiqh  the  native  princes  were  treated, 
roused  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  English  in  Hyder  Ali^  sultan  of  My- 
sore ;  and  had  he  been  supported  by  European  aid  as  effectively  as  he 
might  have  been,  the  company's  empire  in  Hindiist^a  would  soon  have 
ended.  Some  inoprovements  were  made  in  1774,  by  concentrating  the 
power  of  the  three  presidencies  in  the  governor-general  and  council  of 
Bengal,  and  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  court  of  judicature.  But 
Warren  Hastings,  the  first  governor-general,  by  a  series  of  oppressions 
and  extortions,  provoked  a  second  war  with  Hyder  and  the  Mahratta 
states,  the  general  results  of  which  have  beeh  stated  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

Notwithstanding  the  fortunate  termination  of  the  Mysorean  and 
Mahratta  wars,  and  the  extension  of  the  company's  territory  in  Bengal, 
by  the  capture  of  Negapatam  from  the  Dutch,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
very  gloomy  and  threatening.  All  the  exactions  of  the  company  did 
not  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  engagements  with  the  government ;  and  its  af- 
fairs were  considered  as  fast  approaching  .bankruptcy.  It  had  also 
been  found  ve^  inconvenient  to  have  a  mercantile  association  existing 
as  a  state  within  the  state,  and  all  parties  agreed  that  the  company 
ought  to  be  placed  more  directly  under  the  control  of  the  government. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  Mr.  Fox 
had  taken  the  lead  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  That  country 
had  been  left  unprotected  during  the. late  war ;  the  inhabitants,  menaced 
by  invasion,  armed  in  their  own  defence,  and  the  volunteers  thus  raisedi 
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reisalved,  wliile  they  had  the  pibwer,  to  seeure  the  leg^slatire  inJepQii^ 
dence  of  their  country.  The  prudence  of  thek  leaders  averted  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  woiild  probably  have  ended  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  islands ;  but  they  could  not  long  have  restrained  the  impa* 
tience  of  their  followers,  had  not  the  Rockingham  administration  showed 
early  its  desire  to  comply  with  their  demands.  The  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland 'waa  acknowledged  (a.  d:  1782),  and  a  federal 
union  of  the  two  governments  arranged,  which  promised  to  produce 
permanent  advantages' to  both  countries.  His  success  in  Ireland  iiv- 
duced  Mr.  Fox  to  prepare  a  measure  for  regulating  the  complicated 
affairs  of  India ;  and  a  bill  was  introduced,  on  whose  success  he  staked 
the  existence  of  the  coalition  ministry.  The  'principle  of  Mr.  Fox^s 
measure  was  to  place  the  whole  civil  and  military  government  of  India 
under  a  board  of  nine  members,  chosen  for  four  years,  and'  not  remov- 
lible  without  an  address  from  either  house  of  parliament.  Such  a  board 
would  manijiestly  be  an  independent  authority  in  the  state  ;  and.  it  was 
said  that  its  design  was  to  make  the  power  of  a  party  rival  ihat  of  the 
king.  WheA  the  bill  had  passed  the  commons,  his  majesty,  through 
Earl  Temple,  intimated  to  the  peers  his  hostility  to  the  measure,  and 
)he  lords  rejected  it  by  a  considerable  majority.  A  new  ministry  was 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  I^itt,  second  son  to  the  great  earl  of 
Chatham  ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  strength  of  the  coali- 
tion in  the  house  of  commons^  the  parliament  was  dissolved  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  that  the  state  of  public  business  would  permit  (a.  d.  1784). 
The  success  of  this  measure  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  new 
minister  ;  the  nation  had  been  disgusted  by  the  coalition  of  parties,  that 
had  been  so  long  and  so  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other  as  those  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  Lord  North  ;  their  friends  were  in  most  places  beaten  by  the 
supporters  of  the  new  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Pitt  found  himself  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  plenitude  of  power.  ,  A  new  bill  was  framed  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  India,  which  transferred  to  the  crown  the  influence  which 
Mr.  Fox  had  designed  to  intrust  to  parliamentary  commissioners ;  but 
some  share  of  power,  and  the  whole  management  of  commercial  afikirs, 
was  allowed  to  remain  with  the  court  of  directors.  The  most  important 
branch  of  commerce  monopolized  by  the  company  was  the  tea  trade 
with  China,  and  this  was  thrown  completely  into  their  hands  by  a  re- 
duction of  the.  duty,  which  removed  all  temptation  to  smuggling. 

This  change  in  the  government  of  India  was  followed  by  the  mem* 
orable  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  whose  trial  lasted  several  years. 
It  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  that  gentleman,  at  least  of  intentionsil  error ; 
but  his  fortune  and  his  health  were  ruined'  by  the  protracted  prosecu- 
tion. A  wise  selection  of  rulers  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the 
British  empire  in  India ;  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Com  wallis» 
the  situation  of  the  natives  was  greatly  ameliorated  ;  but  the  seeds  of 
corruption,  arising  from  ancient  misgovemment  and  internal  wars,  could 
not  be  wholly  etadicated. 

The  great  extension  of  the  British  colonies  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to 
the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery,  and  the  English  penetrated  into  the 
remotest;  seas,  stopping  only  where  nature  had  interposed  impenetrable 
barriers  of  ice.  The  mree  voyages  of  Captain  Cook  awakened  a  spirit 
of  eniterprise  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  roused  by  the 
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discoTeries  of  Columbus.  The  islands  of  the  south  Pacific  ocean  be- 
came soon  as  well  known  as  those  of  t^e  Mediterranean  sea,  and  their 
natural  productions  speedily  formed  articles  of  trade.  Cook  himself 
suggested  the  expediency  of  forming  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  New 
Holland;,  in  less  than  half  a  century  this  colony  has  risen  into,  great 
impoitance  as  an  agricultural  community ;  it  promises,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day,  to  outgrow  the  fostering  care  of  the  mother-country,  to  afford 
her  a  rich  reward,  and  become  one  of  her  most  flourishing  descendants. 
From  the  period  of  Mr.  Pitt's  accession  to  power  until  ue  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution,  there  was  little  beyond  the  stiife  of  par- 
ties remarkable,  in  the  domestic  history  of  England.  The  illness  of  the 
king  (iu  D.  1787),  gave  indeed  alarming  proof  that  the. federal  union  of 
the  English  and  Irish  legislatures  was  by  no  means  suificieht  to  secure 
the  permanent  connexion  of  the  countries  ;  for,  while  the  British  parlia- 
ment adopted  a  restricted  regency,  the  Irish  offered  the  entire  royal 
power  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  speedy  recovery  of  the  king  avert- 
ed the  evils  that  might  have  resulted  from  so  marked  a  discrepancy^  but 
from  that  time  Mr.. Pitt  seems  to  have  determined  on  his  plan  for  uni- 
ting the  two  legislatures.  The  chief  parliamentary  struggles  were  for 
a  repeal  of  the  disqualifying  laws  that  affi^ted  the  dissenters,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  infamous  slave-trade ;  but  the  success  of  both  these 
measures  was  reserved  for  later  times. 

SxcTioN  y. -^History  of  JBurope^fiom  the  end  qfthe  American  War  to  ike 

commencement  of  ike  French  Revolution, 

During  the  progress  of  the  American  war,  a  gradual  improvement 
in  the  science  of  government  began  to  be  manifested. in  the  European 
states.     Many  of  the  German  princes  began  to  moderate  the  stem  ex- 
ercise of  their  despotic  authori^,  to  reform  their  expenditure  and  mili- 
tary establishments,  and  to  adopt  new  institutions  suited  to  the  advanced 
state  of  civilization.     The  emperor  Joseph  was  the  most  enterprising 
of  the  royal  reformers  ;  his  measures  for  regulating  the  church  involved 
him  in  a  contest  with  Pope  Pius  VI.,  w)io  hated  and  dreaded  innova- 
tion, and  was  bigotedly  attached  to  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  Romish 
see.    Persuaded  that  his  personal  influence  would  be  suflicient  to  dis- 
suade Joseph  from  pursuing  his  course  of  change,  the  pontifl*  undertook 
an  expensive  journey  to  Vienna,  but  the  emperor  only  gave  him  an  abun- 
dance of  compliments,,  and  persevered  in  his  resolutions.     His  failure 
covered  the  pbntifi*  with  ridicule,  especially  as  he  had  to  endure  similar 
disappointments  in  his  negotiations  with  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia.   Joseph  was  willing  to  join  the  emporess  Catherine  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  Turkey,  and  permitted  .that  princess   to   seize  the 
Crimea ;  but  the  principal  western  powers  still  dreaded  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Austria,  and  the  threat  of  their  confederacy  saved  the  Ottoman 
empire.     The  king  of  Phissia  was  foremost  in  checking  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  emperor ;  he  secretly  instigated  the  Dutch  to  refuse  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  ships  of  the  Austrian  Nedierlands, 
and'  he  planned  a  confederacy  for  maintainiog  the  integrity  of  the  Ger- 
manic states.     Frederic  died  when  he  had  completed  the  consolidation 
of  a  kingdom  which  his  conquests  had  nearly  doubled  (▲.  d.  1786) ;  he 
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was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Fiederic  WiUianr,  whose  attention  wbm 
early  directed  to  the  affairs  of  HoUavd. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  in  establishing  a  commonwealth;  in- 
duced many  of  the  Dutch  to  aim  at  restoring  their  old  republican  con- 
stitution, and  abridging  or  destroying  the  power  of  the  stadtholder, 
which  had  become  in  all  but  name  monarchical.  The  Frendh  secretly 
encouraged  the  opponents  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  hoping  to .  obtain 
from  the  po|mlar  party  an  addition  to  their  East  Indiki  colonies,  or  at 
least  such  a  union  of  interests  as  would  Counterpoise  British  ascend- 
ency in  Asia ;  but  the  new  king  of  Prussia,  whose  sister  was  married 
to  the  stadtholder,  resolyed  to  prevent  any  change,*  and  the  English  am- 
bassador vigorously  exerted  himself  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the 
French.  An  insult  offered  to  the  princess  of  Qrange  brought  matters 
to  a  ^crisis ;  Frederic  William  immediately  sent  an  army  to  redress  his 
sister's  wrongs ;  the  republicans,  deserted  by  France,  made  but.  a  feeble 
resistance,  ^nd  the  stadtholder  was  restored  to  all  his  former  authority. 

The  disordered  state  of  the  French  finances  was  the  cause  of  this 
desertion  of  their  party  by  the  ministers  of  Louis ;  through  mere  jeal- 
ousy of  England,  they  had  involved  their  country  in  the  American  war, 
and  had  thus  increased  the  confusion  in  which  the  prodigality  of  the 
preceding  year  had  sunk  the  treasury.  Minister  afler  minister  had  at- 
tempted to  palliate  the  evil,  but  M.  de  Cj^lonne,  who  owed  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  unwise  partiality  of  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  aggravated 
the  disorder  by  a  series  of  measures  formed  without  prudence,' and  sup- 
ported with  obstinacy.  Opposed  by  the  parliaments,  Calonne  recom- 
mended the  king  to  convene  an  assembly  of  the  notables,  or  persons 
selected  from  the  privileged  orders  (a.  d.  1787) ;  but  these  orders  had 
hitherto  paid  far  less  than  their  fair  proportion  of  the  imposts,  and  an 
equitable  system  of  taxation  could  not  be  expected  from  such  an  inter- 
ested body.  Necker,  a  Swiss  banker,  who  had  bden  for  a  short  time 
the  French  minidt^r  of  finance,  joined  in  the  opposition  to  Calonne,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  demonstrated  the  total  inadequacy  of  the 
proposed  measures  to  remedy  the  decline  of  public  credit.  Louis  dis- 
missed Calonne,  but  he  would  not  gratify  his  subjects  by  recalling 
Necker  to  the  cabinet ;  and  he  dismissed  the  notables,  whose  uncom 
plying  disposition  rendered  all  hopes  of  aid  from  that  assembly  fruitless. 

But  the  derangement  of  the^  finances  was  not  the  only  evil  that  the 
French  eourt  suffered  from  its  interference  in  the  American  war ;  the 
ofiScers  and  soldiers  who  had  fought  for  liberty  in  one  hemisphere  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  despotism  in  the  other.  A  general  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  a  free  constitution,  like  that  of  England,  was  diffused 
through  the  nation,  and  some  more  ardent  spirits  began  to  speculate  on 
a  republic.  The  connexion  of  the  court  with  Austria  was  the  cause  of 
much  secret  discontent ;  the  decline  of  the  influence  and  the  power  of 
France  was  traced  to  its  unfortunate  alliance  with  the  court  of  Vienna 
during  the  seven  years'  war,  and  the  queen,  who  was  naturally  inclined 
to  perpetuate  this  unpopular  union,  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
dislike.  It  was  mortifying  to  find  that  France  no  longer  held  the  bal** 
ance  of  power  on  the  continent ;  that  she  could  not  save  Turkey  from 
the  aggressions  of  the  ambitious  Catherine,  nor  protect  the  republican 
pMTty  in  Holland  from  punishmeiit  for  acts  done  in  her  service. 
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While  France  was  thus  disturbed,  the  progress  of  reform  in  other 
states  was  unimpeded ;  the  rulers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  improved 
Iheir  kingdoms  by  institutions  for  the  protection  of  trade,  and  by  placing 
checks  on  the  exorbitant  powers  of  the  clergy.  They  joined  in  an  eN 
fort  to  chastise  the  piratical  powers  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the 
strength  of  the.Algerine  capital  frustrated  the  attempt.  The  emperor 
Joseph  and  his  brother  Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  distinguished 
themselves  by  enacting  new  and  salutary  codes  of  law ;  they  abol- 
ished the  use  of  torture  to  extort  confessions,  and  they  greatly  limited 
the  number  of  offences  to  which  the  penalty  was  affixed.  Their  ex^ 
ample  was  followed  by  the  emperess  Catherine,  whose  code  was  the 
greatest  blessing  that  her  glorious  reign  conferred  on  Russia ;  and  even 
the  sultan  evinced  a  desire  to  improve  the  institution's  of  Turkey. 

But  the  course  of  events  in  France  soon  inspired  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  with  a  horror  of  innovation.  After  the  dismissal  of  the  no- 
tables; M.  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  had  become  minister 
of  finance,  and  he  soon  involved  himself  in  a  dispute  with  the  parlia- 
ments, by  refusing  to  produce  the  accpunts,  which  they  insisted  on  ex- 
amining before  registering  any  new  edicts  of  taxation.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  parliament  was  to  maintain  the  immunities  of  the  privileged 
orders  ;  the  minister  justly  recommended  a  less  partial  system,  when 
his  opponents,  yielding  to  temporary  irritation,  demanded  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  states-general.  The  nobles  and  the  clergy  joined  in  the 
demand,  without  any  expectation  of  its  being  granted,  but  merely  to 
annoy  the  court ;  the  people,  however,  took  up  the  matter  in  earnest, 
and  determined  to  enforce  compliance.  Various  schemes  were  tried 
by  the  archbishop  to  overcome  this  powerful  opposition,  but  all  his 
plans  were  disconcerted  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  parliaments,  and  the 
king,  finding  every  expedient  fail,  consented  to  recall  Necker  (a.  d. 
1788).  At  the  same  time,  a  solemn  promise  was  given  for  the  speedy 
assembly  of  the  states-general,  a  body  that  had  not  been  convened  since 
the  year  1614. 

Before  the  assembling  of  this  legislative  body,  it  was  necessary  to 
determine  the  number  of  representatives  that  should  be  sent  by  each  oi 
the  three  orders,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  ;  the  majority 
of  the  notables  voted  that  an  equal  number  of  deputies  should  be  jsent 
by  the  respective  classes,  but  it  was  subsequently  determined  that  the 
representatives  of  the  third  estate  should. equal  in  number  those  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy  conjoined.  The  king  declared  that  the  three  estates 
should  form  separate  chambers,  but  this  very  important  matter  was  not 
so  delinitely  fixed  as  to  prevent  future  discussion.  On  the  5th  of  May, 
1760,  the  states-general  met  at  Versailles,  and  the  democratic  party, 
-confident  in  its  strength,  demanded  that  the  three  orders  should  sit  and 
vote  together.  After  a  short  struggle,  the  court  was  compelled  to  con- 
cede this  vital  point,  and  the  united  bodies  took  the  name  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

A  spirit  of  insubordination  began  to  appear  in  Paris,  caused  in  some 
degree  by  th^  pressure  of  famine ;  artful  and  ambitious  men  fanned  the 
rising  fiame,  and  directed  the  popular  indignation  against  the  king  and 
his  family.  The  arms  in  the  Hospital  of  Invalids  were  seized  by  the 
mob,  and  the  insurgents  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  the  Bastile,  ot 
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State-prison  of  Paris.  After  a  brief  resistance,  the  governor,  having  an 
insufficient  garrison,  capitulated,  but  the  conditions  of  the  surrender 
were  not  observed  by  the  infuriate  multitude ;  the  governor  was  torn  to 
pieces,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  inhumanly  massacred.  Louis,  greatly 
alarmed,  tried  by  every  means  to  conciliate  his  subjects  ;  he  removed 
the  regular  troops  from  Paris  and  Versailles,  intrusting  the  defence  o( 
the  capital  to  a  body  of  civic  militia,  called  the  National  Guards.  Th^ 
command  of  this  new  force  was  intrusted  to  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
who  had  acquired  great  popularity  by  his  liberal  sentiments  and  his 
services  to  tjie  cause  of  freedom  in  the  American  war.  But  all  the 
king's  concessions  failed  to  conciliate  the  democratic,  or  rather,  as  we 
may  henceforth  call  it,  the  republican  party ;  relying  on  the  support  of 
the  Parisian  popiiiace,  the  leaders  of  this  band  resolved  that  the  legis- 
lature should  be  removed  to  the  capital,  and  a  mob  was  secretly  insti- 
gated to  make  the  demand.  A  crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  accompa- 
nied by  some  of  the  national  guards,  proceeded  to  Versailles,  the  palace 
was  vioiently  entered,  several  of  its  defenders  slain,  and  the  king  com- 
pelled instantly  to  set  out  for  Paris,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  licen- 
tious crowd,  whose  insults  and  indecencies  were  revolting  to  human 
nature. 

This  atrocious  outrage  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  commencement 
of  tfte  French  Revolution  ;  thenceforth  the  royal  authority  was  an  empty 
name,  and  all  the  ancient  forms  of  government  set  aside  ;  visionaries 
indulged  in  speculations  on  a  new  order  of  things,  ardent  patriots  hoped 
to  establish  a  constitution  more  perfect  than  the  world  ever  yet  had 
witnessed,'  but  the  base  and  the  depraved  sought  to  gain  their  own  selfish 
ends  by  stimulating  popular  violence  ^  and  the  last  class  was  the  only 
one  whose  expectations  were  realized, 

SECTiorr  VL — The  French  RevoltUion. 

From  the  moment  that  Louis  XVL  was  brought  a  prisotier  to  his 
capital,  the  ancient  constitution  of  France  was  overthrown ;  the  mon- 
archy ^  continued  to  exist  only  in  name,  and  the  abolition  of  feudal 
rights,  the  extinction  of  hereditary  titles,  and  the  secularization  of  ec- 
clesiastical property,  established  popular  sovereignty  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  structure.  Several  German  princes,  who  had  possessions  in 
Alsace,  protested  against  these  violent  changes,  but  the  popular  rulers 
would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  of  a  compromise,  and  thus  the  leaders 
of  the  revolution  were  embroiled  with  the  empire  in  the  very  outset  of 
their  career.  A  club,  called  from  its  place  of  meeting,  the  Jacobin  As- 
sociation, was  formed  by  the  leading  democrats,  and  from  this  body  de- 
nunciations were  issued  against  all  who  were  believed  favorable  to  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country.  Through  the  machinations  of  the 
Jacobins,  p6pular  hatred  was  directed  against  the  court,  and  violent  tu- 
mults excited  in  various  parts  of  France.  Infinitely  more  dangerous  to 
the  repose  of  Europe  were  the  emigrations  of  the  nobles,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  revolution  ;  instead  of  remaining  at  home  and  or- 
ganizing a  constitutional  resistance,  they  resolved  to  seek  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  government,  with  all  its  abuses,  by  the  intervention  of 
foreign  powers.    A  meeting  and  conference  iook  place  at  Pilnitz,  be-  ' 
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tween  the  emperor  of  Germany,  tlie  king  of  Pnissiay  and  the  elector 
of  Saxony ;  the  Count  d'Artois,  brother  to  the  French  monarch,  and 
head  of  the  emigrants,  came  uninvited^  and  he  engaged  the  sovereigns 
to  issue  a  vague  declaration  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  kings.  Louis, 
wearied  by  the  violence  of  the  Jacobins,  the  licentiousness  of  the  Par- 
isian mob,  and  the  disappointments  he  was  daily  forced  to  meet,  re^. 
solved  to  escape  from. the  captivity  in  which  he  was  detained,  and  seek 
refuge  on  the  frontiers.  He  fled  from  Paris,  accompanied  by  his  queen 
and  children,  but  was  unfortunately  discovered  at  Varennes,  seized, 
and  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  his  capital.  This  failure  exposed  the 
royal  family  to  suspicions  of  which  the  Jacobins  took  advantage ;  but 
the  more  moderate  of  the  patriots  were  for  a  time  sufficiently  powerful 
to  restrain  their  violence  ;  and  after  a  long  deliberation,  they  prepared 
a  constitutional  code,  which  was  tendered  to  the  king  for  acceptance. 
The  readiness  with  which  Louis  assented  to  tliis  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, and  his  frank  communication  of  his  satisfaction  with  the  arrange- 
ment to  his  ambassadors  at  the  different  European  courts,  for  a  time, 
restored  his  popularity.  The  emperor  Leopold  notified  to  the  other 
powers  that  all  danger  of  war  was  averted,  and  the  external  and  inter- 
nal tranquillity  of  France  seemed  to  be  assured. 

But  the  constitution,  thus .  established,  could  not  be  permanent ;  it 
was  itself  defective ;  and  the  minds  of  the  French  people,  once  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  of  change,  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  any  fixed 
form  of  government.  The  assembly  by  which  it  had  been  framed  was 
dissolved,  and  a  new  legislative  body  chosen,  according  to  the  system 
recently  established,  and  in  this  assembly  the  more  violent  partisans  of 
democracy  had  more  influence  than  in  the  preceding.  It  was  the 
great  object  of  the  revolutionary  party  to  involve  the  kingdom  in  foreign 
war ;  and  the  suspicious  proceedings  of  the  emigrants,  their  intrigues 
m  the  German  courts,  and  the  avowed  determinatioa  of  the  emperor  to 
maintain  the  feudal  rights  of  the  German  princes  in  Alsace,  furnished 
plausible  pretexts  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  death  of 
the  emperor  Leopold  accelerated  a  nipture ;  his  successor,  Francis  IL, 
continued  to  make  alarming  military  preparations,  and  on  his  refusal  to 
give  any  satisfactory  explanation,  Louis  was  compelled  to  declare  war 
against  him  (\,  d.  1792).  But  the  strife  of  parties  in  the  royal  cabinet 
and  the  national  assembly,  led  ^to  siich  confusion  in  the  councils  of  the 
French,  thai  their  armies,  though  superior  in  number,  were  defeated 
with  loss  and  disgrace ;  while  the  Jacobins,  whose  intrigues  w^re  the 
real  cause  of  these  misfortunes,  ascribed  them  to  royalist  treachery,  and 
to  the  influence  that  Austrian  councils  possessed  over  the  court  from 
its  connexion  with  the  queen.  These  malignant  slanders,  industriously 
circulated,  and  generally  believed,  stimulated  the  Parisian  mob  to  dis- 
graceful acts  of  violence  and  disorder,  against  which  La  Fayette  and 
3ie  friends  of  rational  liberty  protested  in  vain. 

A  new  incident  gave  fresh  strength  to  the  Jacobin  party  ;  Frederic 
William,  king  of  Prussia,  engaged  to  co-operate  with  the  emperor 
Francis  to  restore  the  royal  authority  in  France ;  their  united  forces 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  this 
prince  issued  a  sanguinary  and  insulting  manifesto,  which  had  the  effect 
of  uniting  all  the  French  factions  in  the  defence  of  their  common 
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country.  A  declaration  issued  soon  after  by  tbe  emigrant  brotheni 
and  relatives  of  Louis,  in  which  the  revolution  was  bitterly  condemned, 
proved  still  more  injurious  to  the  unfortunate  king ;  scarcely  did  intellir 
gence  of  the  publication  reach  Paris,  when  the  palace  was  attacked  b^ 
an  infuriate  mob,  the  Swiss  guards  ruthlessly  massacred,  and  Louis 
with  his  family,  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  hall  of  the  national  assem 
bly.  The  deputies  protected  his  person,  but  they  suspended  his  regal 
functions,  and  committed  him  a  prisoner  to  a  building  called  the  Tem- 
ple, from  having  been  once  a  monastery  of  the  knights  of  that  order. 

La  Fayette  was  equally  surprised  and  indignant  at  these  outrages  of 
the  Jacobins ;  he  tried  to  keep  the  army  firm  in  its  allegiance ;  but 
all  his  exertions  not.  being  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  result,  he 
fled  into  the  Netherlands,  when  he  was  seized  &nd  imprisoned  by  the 
Austrians  for  his  former  opposition  to  the  royal  power.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  'command  of  the  army  by  Dumouriez,  who  made  energetic 
preparations  to  resist  the  coming  invasion.  Confident  in  their  strength, 
the  allied  armies  entered  France  with  the  proudest  anticipations,  and 
their  rapid  progress  in  the  beginning  seemed  to  promise  the  most 
decisive  results.  To  diminish  the  number  of  their  internal  enemies, 
Robespierre,  Marat,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins,  planned  the  mas 
sacre  of  all  the  suspected  persons  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  and 
this  diabolical  plot  was  executed  by  the  licentious  populace.  Similar 
horrors  were  perpetrated  in  other  parts  of  France  j  a  reign  of  terror 
was  established,  and  no  man  dared  to  remonstrate  against  these  shock- 
ing excesses.  In  the  meantime  the  invaders  had  met  with  unexpected 
reverses ;  trusting  to  the  representations  of  the  emigrants,  that  the  rev- 
olution had  been  the  work  of  a  few  agit^brs,  not  of  the  nation,  and  that 
there  was  a  general  reaction  in  favor  of  royalty,  the  allies  had  advanced 
without  .providing  adequate  stores,  and  when  they  received  a -check  at 
Valmy,  their  camp  was  attacked  by  famine  and  disease ;  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  retreat,  and  to  purchase  an  inglorious  security  by 
resigning  the  fortresses  they  had  occupied.  Dumouriez  pursued  the 
Austrians  into  the  Netheriands,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which 
encouraged  the  Belgians  to  throw  off  the  imperial  yoke  ;  Flanders  and 
Brabant  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  victors,  and  their*  arms  had 
made'  considerable  progress  in  the  reduction  of  Luxemburg.  The  con- 
vention, as  the  national  assembly  began  to  be  called,  having  made  their 
own  country  a  republic,  resolved  to  extend  the-  revolution  into  otlier 
states;  they  offered  their  alliance  to  every  nation  that  desired  to  recover 
its  liberties,  and  they  ordered  the  ancient  constitutions  of  all  the  coun- 
tries occupied  by  the  French  troops  to  be  subverted.  As  the  republicaa 
arms  had  conquered;  Savoy,  and  were  fast  gaining  ground  in  Gen(naiiy, 
the  adoption  of  such  a  decree  was  virtually  a  declaration  of  war  against 
all  the  kings  of  Europe. 

The  Jacobins,  aided  by  the  Parisian  mob,  and  still  more  by  the  cow- 
ardice and  indecision  of  their  opponents,  were  now  masters  of  the  con- 
vention, and  the  first  use  the^  iliade  of  their  power  was  to  bring  the 
unfortunate  king  to  trial,  on  the  ridiculous  charge  of  his  having  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  freedom.  Louis  defended  himself 
with  great  spirit  and  energy,  but  his  judges  were  predetermined  on  his 
conviction:  sik  hundred  and  eighty-three  deputies  pronounced  kim 
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guilty  of  treason  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  while  there 
were  only  thirty-seven  who  took  a  more  favorable  view  of  his  conduct. 
A  motion  for  an  appeal  tqthe  people  was  rejected ;  but  the*  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  by  a  very  inconsiderable  majority,  and  this  probably 
induced  the  Jacobins  to  hasten  the  execution.  On  the  twenty-first  of 
January,  1793,  the  unfortunate  Louis  was  guillotined  in  his  capital 
city  ;  and  the  severity  of  his  fate  was  aggravated  by  the  insults  of  .his 
cruel  executioners. 

This  judicial  murder  excited  general  indignation  throughout  Europe  ; 
Chauvelin,  the  French  dmbassador,  was  dismissed  from  the  British 
court,  and  many  persons  in  England,  who  had  ^hitherto  kpplauded  the 
efforts  of  the  French  people,  became  vehement  opposers  of  revolu- 
tionary principles.  A  similar  result  was  produced  in  Holland,  where 
the  government  had  been  justly  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  French 
in  the  Netherlands. 

The  convention  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked ;  a  vote  was  passed  that 
the  republic  was  at  war  with  the  king  of  England  and  ihe  stadtholder 
of  Holland,  by  which  artful  phraseology  it  was  intended  to  draw  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  sovereign  and  the  peoplo  of  both  coun- 
tries. Spain  was  soon  after  added  to  the  enemies  of  France,  and  the 
new  republic  had  to  contend  against  a  coalition  of  all  the  leading  powers 
of  Europe.  None  of  the  allies  threatened  more  loudly  than  the  em- 
peress  Catherine ;  she  had  just  concluded  a  successful  war  against 
Turkey,  in  which  her  general.  Suwaroff,  had  won  a  large  addition  of 
territory  for  his  mistress,  and  the  power  of  Russia  in  the  Black  sea 
was  secured ;  she  had  also  triumphed  over  the  king  of  Sweden,,  more, 
however,  by  the  insubordination  of  her  rival's  officers,  than  hy  the  valor 
of  her  own  troops.  Poland  was  in  everything  bnt  name  subjected  to 
Russia,  and  the  emperess  was  secretly  maturing  a  plan  to  blot  that  coun- 
try from  the  list  oi  nations.  As  the  coalition  against  the  French  repub- 
lic was  regarded  as  a  war  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  'kings,  it  was 
intended  ^at  a  king  should  be  jplaced  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies ; 
and  Gusta\iis,  who  had  subverted  the  free  constitution  of  Sweden,  of- 
fered his  services ;  but  while  he  was  preparing  for  the  expedition,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  his  discontented  nobles,  and  he 
was  murdered  at  a  masked  ball  by  Ankarstrom,  an  officer  who  believed 
himself  personally  injured  by  the  king  (a.  d.  1792).  After  the  death 
of  Gustavus,  the  insincerity  of  Catherine  became  inore  manifest  \  she 
issued  violent  proclamations  against  the  French,  but  carefully  abstained 
from  active  hostility  ;  indeed,  it  was  manifestly,  her  purpose  to  involve 
the  continental  powers  in  a  war,  which  would  prevent  them  from 
watching  too  jealously  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia. 

The  English  and  Prussians,  deeming  the  defence  of  Holland  a  mat- 
ter of  primary  importance,  combined  to  check  the  progress  of  Ehunou- 
nez,  who  had  overrun  Dutch  Brabant,  with  little  opposition  (a.  d.  1793). 
But  the  progress  of  the  Austrians,  on  the  side  of  Germany,  stopped  the 
French  in  their  career  of  conquest.  Dumouriez  quitted  Holland  to 
defend  Louvain ;  he  suffered  a  complete  defeat  at  Neer-winden,  by 
which  his  soldiers- were  so  discouraged,  that  they  ^deserted  ii^  ^eat 
numbers.  ^  Dumouriez,  finding  himself  suspected  by  the  two  great  par- 
ties which  divided  the  republic,  and  weary  of  the  disorganized  state  of 
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tbe  French  govemment,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  allied  gen- 
erals, and  arrested  the  deputies  sent  by  the  convention  to  watch  his 
movements.  But  {he  army  did  not  share  the  anti-revolutionary  feel- 
ings of  Dumouriez,  and  he  was  forced' to  seek 'shelter  in  the  Austrian 
camp. 

Custine,  the  succ'essorof  Duraouriez,  was  unable  to  check  the  prog- 
ress of  the  allied  armies ;  being  reinforced  by  a  British  force  under 
the  duke  of  York,  they  captured  the  important  fortress  of  Valenciennes, 
and  seemed  to  have  opened  a  way  to  Paris.  The  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment punished  Custine*s  failure  by  a  public  execution,  and  employed 
the  terrors  of  the  guillotine  as  an  incentive  to  patriotism.  But  the  sep- 
aration of  the  allied  forces  was  more  serviceable  to  the  cause  X)f  the 
convention  than  the  cruelties  tof  the  "  Committee  of  Pirt)li<^  Safety,"  to 
which  the  supreme  power  ia  France  was  intrusted.  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  England,  had  separate  interests,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the  com- 
mon cause  was  forgotten ;  the  imperialists  laid  siege  to  Le  Quesnoi, 
while  the  English  and  Dutch  proceeded  to  invest  Dunkirk.  The  duke 
of  York  attacked  Dunkirk  with  great  spirit,  but  not  receiving  the  sup- 
port by  sea  that  he  had  expected,  and  the  Hanoverian  force  that  cov- 
ered his  operations  having  been  routed  by  Houchard,  he  was  Obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  and  abandon  the  greater  portion  of  hi»  artillery  and  mil  • 
itary  stores.  The  Austrians  were  for  a  time  more  successful,  but  when 
Hoche,  the  defender  of  Dunkirk,  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
republican  armies,  they  were  driven  from  all  their  conquests  in  Alsace, 
and  forced  to  seek  shelter  within  the  imperial  frontiers.  In  Italy,  the 
French  maintained  their  hold  of  Savoy,  but  th^y  experienced  some  se- 
vere reverses  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 

The  revolutionary  excitement  produced  the  most  dreadful  effects  be- 
yond the  Atlantic  ;  the  colored  population  in  the  French  division  of  St. 
Domingo  took  arms  to  force  the  whites  to  grant  them  equal  privileges ; 
their  claims  were  supported  by  the  three  deputies  sent  hy  the  conven- 
tion to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  the  negroes  were  seduced,  by 
offers  of  liberty,  to  revolt  against  their  masters,  and  St.  Domingo,  which 
had  been^one  of  the  most  flourishing  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  was 
devastated  by  a  civil  war,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  for  its  sanguinary 
fury  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

The  wars  of  southern  and  western  Europe  permitted  Catherine  of 
Russia  to  accomplish  the  favorite  object  of  ner  policy,  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland.  Austria  and  Prussia  joined  in  this  iniquitous  scheme, 
for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  plunder,  but  the  Poles  made  a  gallant 
struggle  to  maintain  their  independence.  Kosciusko,  who  had  served 
in  America,  under  Washington,  was  the  chief  of  the  patriots,  and  his 
heroic  efforts  protracted  a  struggle  which  from  the  first  was  hopeless. 
Kosciusko,  severely  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  War- 
saw was  stormed  by  the  brutal  SuXvaroff,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
erased  from  the  list  of  nations,  was  divided  between  the  three  confed- 
erates (a.  d.  1795).  The  king  of  Prussia,  more  anxious  to  sectu'e  his 
new  acquisitions  than  to  support  the  objects  of  the  coalition,  made 
peace  with  the  French,  and  offered  to  mediate  between  the  republic ^and 
Austria. 

Scarcely  had  the  Austrians  been  diiven  from  France,  when  tha 
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country  was  convulsed  by  civil  war  (a.  d.  1793.)  The  jacobins  hav- 
ing, by  the  aid  of  the  Parisian  populace,  triumphed  over  the  rival  faction 
in  the  corfvention,  mercilessly  proscribed  their  political  adversaries  as 
traitors,  and  after  a  mockery  of  trial,  hurried  them  to  execution.  Among 
the  victims  to  their  fury  was  the  unfortunate  queen  of  France,  Marie 
Antoinette,  but  death  was  to  her  not  a  punishment,  but  a  release  from 
suffering.  The  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins  provoked  formidable  insurrec- 
tions in  the  south  of  France,  jind  encouraged  the  royalists  of  La  Vendee 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  theif  church  and  their  king.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  fury  of  the  Jacobins  when  they  heard  of  these  revolts  ; 
«evere  decrees  were  passed  against  the  cities  which  had  resisted  their 
authority,  but  no  place  was  so  cruelly  punished  as  Lyons,  which  had 
continued  for  four  months  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  After  having  en- 
dured a  furious  bombardment,  it  was  forced  t6  surrender  at  discretion ; 
^ve  deputies,  of  whorti  Callot  and  Fouche  were  the  chief,  received  a 
communication  from  the  convention  to  punish  the  Lyonese  revolters  by 
the  summary  process  of  military  law,  and  about  four  thousand  victims 
were  shot  or  guillotined  after  the  mockery  of  trial  before  this  savage 
tribunal.  But,  in  the  midst  of  their  butcheries,  the  Jacobins  did  not 
neglect  the  military  defence  of  their  country ;  a  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion declared,  that  all  the  French  were  soldiers,  and  a  levy  of  the  pop- 
ulation, en  masse f  was '  ordered.  To  support  such  numerous  armies, 
private  property  was  seized  and  paid  for  in  promissory  notes,  called 
assignats,  whose  value  was  speedily  depreciated,  a  circumstance  which 
ruined  public  credit  in  France. 

Toulon  having  revolted,  an  English  garrison.  Strengthened  by  Span- 
ish and  Neapolitan  detachments,  occupied  that  important  seaport.  It 
was  soon  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the  convention ;  the  artillery  of  the 
besiegers  was  directed  by  a  young  Corsican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  had  risen  by  bis  merits  from  an  inferior  station.  Owing  to  his 
exertions,  the  English  soon  found  the  place  untenable ;  they  evacuated 
Toulon,  without  loss,  after  having  destroyed  the  arsenal  and  shipping, 
but  they  abandoned  the  inhabitants  to  the  fury  of  the  conquerors,  who 
punished  their  revolt  with  indiscriminate  severity. 

In  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  the  French,  under  Pichegru  and 
Jourdan,  gained  many  important  advantages  over  the  imperialists  and 
their  allies. ;  but  though  many  battles  were  fought,  nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence was  effected  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  (a,  d.  1794). 
A  more  important  event  was  the  downfall  of  the  sanguinary  faction 
which  had  so  long  deluged  France  with  the  blood  of  its  best  citizens ; 
Robespierre's  enormities  were  too  numerous  and  too  shocking  to  be 
borne,  even  by  many  of  the  Jacobin  party ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him ;  the  convention  was  induced  to  resume  its  authority,  and 
order  his  arrest,  and,  afler  a  brief  istruggle,  he  and  his  accomplices 
were  hurried  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  they  had  them- 
selves organized,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold.  This  revolution  did  not  pro- 
duce the  beneficial  results  that  had  been  expected ;  Robespierre's  suc- 
cessors were  little  better  than  himself,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  their 
hostility  to  Britain  by  the  recent  defeat  of  their  navy.  Lord  Howe, 
who  had  been  distinguished  as  a  naval  commander  in  the  two  preceding 
wars,  encountered  a  French  deet  of  rather ssuperior  force  (June  1),  and 
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having  broken  the  enemy's  line,  took  six  ships-of-war  and  sank  two 
This  success  revived  the  declining  spirits  of  the  English  nation,  dis- 
couraged by  the  ill  success  of  the  war  in  Holland.  Corsica  was  soon 
after  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  England,  but  the  French  were  victo- 
rious t)n  the  Spanish  frontier,  and.  Holland  was  completely  subdued  by 
Pichegru  and  Moreau.  The  prince  of  Orange  and  the  English  forces 
escaped  by  sea ;  the  Dutch  abolished  the  office  of  stadtholder,  and 
adopted  a  new  form  of  government,  simihir  to  that  of  the  French  repub- 
lic. If  there  were  any  in  Holland  who  expected  to  derive  advantage 
from  this  revolution,  they  were  grievously  disappointed ;  the  French 
despised  their  new  confederates,  and  treated  them  as  a  conquered  peo- 
ple, while  the  English  seized  the  colonies  and  destroyed  the  remains 
of  the  once  unparalleled  commerce  of  Holland. 

The  alarm  which  the  French  revoluti6n  excited  in  England,  led  the 
government  to  prosecute  some  enthusiastic  advocates  of  reform  in  par- 
liament  for  high  tteason ;  three  of  them  were  brought  to  trial  and  ac- 
quitted, upon  which  the  prosecutions  of  the  others  were  abandoned. 
There  were  few  in  the  country  anxious  to  make  a  change  in  the  estab- 
lished institutions,  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  French  Jacobins  had 
rendered  innovation  unpopular,  and  many  who  had  hitherto  been  in 
opposition  to  the  court,  tendered  their  aid  to  the  minister ;  the  most 
remarkable  bf  these  converts  was  the  eloquent  Burke,  whose  denuncia- 
tions of  French  principles,  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  national 
mind. 

The  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  desertion  of  the  coalition  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  British  parliament, 
and  the  character  of  our  faithless  ally  was  made  the  theme  of  severe 
and  not  unmerited  censure.  He  had  accepted  a  large  subsidy  from 
{Ingland,  and  employed  the  money  lavishly  granted  him,  against  the 
Polanders  instead  of  the  French.  But  the  defection  of  Prussia  did  not 
dishearten  the  English  or  the  Austrians,  who  were  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue the  war  by  the  distracted  state  of  France.  In  Paris,  &e  conven- 
tion partially  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jacobins,  but 
the  city  was  frequently  endangered  by  their  machinations,  and  the  in- 
surrections of  the  ferocious  jpopulace  who  supported  them.  The  royalist 
war  was  renewed  in  La  Vendee,  and  the  south  of  France  continued 
discontented.  But  the  allies  profited  little  by  these  commotions.  The 
Spaniards,  completely  humbled,  were  forced  to  make  peace  with  the 
republicans  ;  the  Austrians  barely  maintained  their  ground  in  Italy,  and 
success  was  evenly  balanced  on  the  side  of  Germany.  Great  Britain, 
however,  maintained  its  supremacy  at  sea ;  Admiral  Comwallis  com- 
pelled a  fleet  of  very  superior  force  to  retire,  and  Lord  Bridport,  with 
ten  sail-of-the-line,  attacked  twelve  of  the  enemy,  three  of  which  were 
compelled  to  strike  their  colors.  *T,he  French  were  deprived  of  Mar- 
tinique, Gaudaloupe,  and  St.  Lucie,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  their  re- 
luctant allies,  the  Dutch,  lost  their  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

The  convention,  by  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  its  authority,  provoked 
a  formidable  insurrection  in  Paris ;  .Bonaparte  had  a  considerable 
share  in  subduing  the  revolters,  mo^e  than  two  thousand  of  whom  were 
mercilessly  slaughtered.     Soon  afterward,  France  had  a  new  con^titu- 
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tioQ,  consisting  of  a  legislative  assembly,  an  upper  bouse,  called  the 
council  of  ancients,  and  a  directory  of  five  members,  intrusted  with  the 
executive  functions  of  govehiment.  The  directors  soon  began  to  limit 
the  powers  of  the  legislative  body,  and  the  new  constitution  was  found  to 
be  a  delusion.  But  an  approach  had  been  made  to  regular  government,  and 
the  war  was  carried  on  with  fresh  vigor  by  the  directory  (a.  d.  1796). 
Marshals  Jourdan  and  Moreau  made  successful  irruptions  into  Ger- 
many, but  they  encountered  a  formidable  antagonist  in  the  archduke 
Charles  of  Austria.  He  stopped  the  invaders  in  their  mid-career  of 
victory^  completely  routed  Jourdan  at  Komach,  and  then  suddenly 
marching  against  Moreau,  he  nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  and  over- 
whelming that  general.  Moreau's  celebrated  retreat  jiras  more  honor- 
able to  his  abilities  than  the  most  brilliant  victory;  he  led  his  forces 
through  the  black  forest,  from  position  to  position,  often  compelled  to 
yield  his  ground,  but  never  thrown  into  confusion,  until  he  safely  crossed 
the  Rhine  with  all  his  artillery  and  baggage. 

The  campaign  in  Italy,  where  the  French  were  commanded  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  \vas  more  eventful.  The  king  of  Sardinia, 
completely  routed  and  cut  off  from  hi^  communications  with  the 
Austrians,  was  forced  to  purchase  a  disho'tiorable  peace  from  the  re- 
public, by  the  cession  of  his  most  important  fortresses.  Napoleon  then 
led  his  forces  against  the  Austrians,  forced,  but  with  great  loss,  a  pas- 
sage over  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  gained  possession  of  Milan  and  the 
principal  cities  of  Lombardy.  The  victors  made  a  harsh  use  of  their 
triumph,  the  unfortunate  Lombards  were  treated  with  great  cruelty,  the 
duke  of  Tuscany  was  compelled  to  exclude  the  English  from  the  port 
of  Leghorn,  and  the  pope  was  forced  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  the 
republicans  by  ceding  to  them  Bologna,  and  several  other  towns,  pay- 
ing a  heavy  ransom,  and  sending  three  hundred  precious  manuscripts 
and  pictures  to  enrich  the  national  museum  at  Paris.  The  dukes  of 
Modena '  and  Parma  were  subjected  to  siipilar  exactions,  but  the  king 
of  Naples  had  providently  made  a  truce  with  the  French  before  they 
approached  his  frontiers.  Maatua,  the  last  stronghold. of  the  Austrians 
in  Italy,  was  closely  besieged,  but  the  court  of  Vienna  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  its  relief.  Marshal  Wurmser  twice  pushed  forward 
against  the  French,  but  was  each  time  defeated  with  great  loss,  a 
calamity  owing  to  his  unwisely  dividing  his  forces.  Alvinzi,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Austrians,  committed  the  same  fault, 
and  was  compelled  to  retire ;  Mantua,  however,  was  stiU  obstinately 
defended,  but ,  the  garrison  ceased  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes  of 
success. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Corsicans  grew  weary  of  their  connexion 
with  Great  Britain,  drove  the  English  frbm  the  island,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  France.  Ireland  was  exposed  to 
the  horrors  of  an  invasion ;  a  formidable  squadron,  having  a  large 
body  of  troops  on  board,  appeared  in  Bantry  Bay.  Hoche,  who  had 
acquired  considerable  fame  by  his  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in 
La  Vendue,  commanded  the  expedition,  and,  could  he  have  effected  a. 
landing,  the  safety  of  the  British  empire  would  have  been  perilled; 
but  a  violent  storm  dispersed  the  ships,  most  of  which  weite  subse- 
quently either  sunk  or  captured.    The  death  of  the  etnperess  Catherina 
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inspired  the  Englisli  minister  with  the  hope  of  gaining  more  efiectiye 
assistance  from  Russia ;  but  her  successor,  the  emperor  Paul,  disre- 
garded all  the  solicitations  addressed  to  him  by  the  courts  of  London 
and  Vienna. 

A  new  enemy  appeared  against  England ;  the  Spanish  government, 
always  jealous  of  British  naval  power,  and  overawed  by  the  French 
directory,  entered  into  alliance  with  the  republic,  and  began  to  increase 
its  navy  (a.  p.  1797).  At  this  moment,  when  the  existence  of  England 
depended  on  its  sailors,  a  formidable  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet  at 
Spithead  ;  the  officers  were  suspended  from  their  authority  and  dismissed 
from  their  ships  ;  the  malcontents  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  committed  several  acts  of  depredation.  Fortunately  the  sailors  grew 
alarnied  themselves  and  hastened  tp  return  to  their  allegiance  ;  a  few 
of  the  ringleaders  were  hanged,  but  the  great  bod^  of  the  revolters  was 
conciliated  by  an  act  of  amnesty. 

The  war  in  Italy  was  not  discontinued  during  the  winter ;  Alvinzi 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  Austria,  but  he  was 
again  defeated,  and  Mantua  soon  capitulated.  Having  very  severely 
punished  the  pope  for  his  attachment  to  the  imperial  interests.  Napoleon 
resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  The 
territory  of  Friuli  was  quickly  subdued,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Tyrol 
occupied  by  the  French ;  the  archduke  Charles  made  a  bold  defence, 
but  the  emperor  Francis,  terrified  by  the  advance  of  Hoche  and  Moreau 
in  Germany,  sued  for  peace,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  English 
allies.  While  the  terms  of  pacification  were<  under  discussion.  Napo- 
leon subverted  the  ancient  constitution  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  made 
both  republics  virtually  dependant  on  France. 

Spain  suffered  severely  in  the  war  she  had  so  rashly  commenced. 
Admiral  Jervis  encountered  a  Spanish  fleet  of  very  superior  force  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre  cut'  off  nine  of  their 
ships  from  the  line,  so  that  he  could  engage  the  rest  on  more  equal 
terms.  Four  ships-of-the-line  were  taken  in  this  brilliant  engagement, 
to  the  success  of  which  Nelson,  who  was  now  commencing  his  brilliant 
career,  mainly  contributed.  The  Spaniards  lost  also  the  valuable  island 
of  Trinidad,  but  an  attack  made  by  the  British  on  Teneriffe  was  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Dutch,  too,  were  punished  for  their  alliance  with  France. 
Three  ships-bf-the-line  and  four  frigates  were  taken  by  the  British,  afler 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  the  cape.  But  they  suffered  a  more 
severe  loss  on  their  own  coast ;  an  English  squadron,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Duncan,  got  between  their  ships  and  the  shore,  and  took  eleven 
Out  of  fifteen  sail-of-the-line.  Two  of  the  prizes,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  were  abandoned. 

A  new  revolution  in  France  invested  the  directory  with  supreme 
power,  and  their  opponents  were  banished  to  the  imhealthy  swamps  of 
Guiana,  where  they  were  treated  with  great  rigor.  Negotiatii»ns  for 
peace  were  commenced,  but  those  with  England  were  broken  off  abruptly 
by  the  extravagent  demands  of  the  Frei\ch  plenipotentiaries.  This  did 
not  prevent  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  republic  and  Austria, 
when  the  emperor,  wasorenumerated  for  the  loss  of  Mantua  by  the  ces- 
sion of  Venice,  which  he  meanly  accepted,  and  the  frontiers  of -France 
were  extended  to  the  Rhine. 
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Great  Britain  was  now  the  only  power  at  war  with  France,  and 
the-  directory  prepared  a  large  army  for  its  invasion.  This  threat  pro- 
duced a  noble  display  of  patriotism  throughout  the  country,  volunteer 
associations  for  defence  were  formed,  and  every  man  was  ready  to  act 
as  a  soldier.  But  while  the  British  navy  rode  trium]5hant  in  the  chan- 
nel, the  menace  of  invasion  was  an  idle  boast,  and  Bonaparte  only 
used  it  as  a  pretext  to  cover  his  ulterior  designs.  While  the  French 
were  tnodelling,  at  their  pleasure,  the  governments  of  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland,  Napoleon  planned  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  with  the  hope 
of  rendering  the  French  influence  as  predominant  in  the  east  as  it  was 
in  western  Europe  (a.  d.  1798).  Convoyed  by  a  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Brueys,  he  sailed  first  to  Malta,  which  was  betrayed  by  the  French 
knights.  A  garrison  was  left  to  secure  the  forts  of  thjis  important 
island  ;  the  rest  of  the  expedition  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
fleet,  safety  reached  Egypt,  and  having  eflected  a  landing,  took  Alexandria 
by  storm.  The  Mameluke  beys,  who  were  then  masters  of  the  country, 
led  their  brilliant  cavalry  to  check  the  progress  of  the  invaders ;  but 
these  undisciplied  warriors  were  unable  to  break  the  firm  squares  of 
the  French  infantry,  and  they  were  almost  annihilated  in  the  battle  of 
Embaba. 

But  the  hopes  inspired  by  such  success  were  soon  dashed  by  the 
ruin  of  the  French  fleet.  After  a  long  search.  Admiral  Nelson  dis- 
covered Brueys,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  and  immediately  formed  a  bold 
plan  of  action.  He  led  a  part  of  his  fleet  between  the  French  and  the 
.  shore,  so  as  to  place  his  enemies  between  two  fires.  The  victory  was 
complete,  nine  sail-of-lhe-line  were- captured,  L'Orient,  a  ship  of  uncom- 
mon size,  blew  up  with  the  greater  part  of  her  crew ;  another  ship-of- 
the-line  and  a  frigate  were  burned  by  their  respective  captains. 

But  Great  Britain  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  other  quarters ;  an 
armament  sent  against  the  Belgic  coast  signally  failed,  and  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops.  Ireland  was  dis- 
tracted by  an  insurrection,  planned  by  some  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
French  principles,  but  put  into  execution  by  an  ignorant  peasantry,  whose 
excesses  their  leaders  were  unable  to  control.  Many  acts  of  atrocity 
were  committed  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  conduct  of  the  royal  army 
was  frequently  very  disgraceful.  The  insurrection  was  finally  quelled ; 
but  scarcely  was  tranquillity  restored,  when  a  small  party  of  French 
landed  in  Connaught,  and  through  the  cowardice  of  the  troops  first  sent 
to  oppose  them,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  Lord  Gom- 
wallis,  who  had  just  been  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  soon  overtook  the 
French,  and  forced  them  to  surrender.  Judiciously  tempering  severity 
with  clemency,  he  conciliated  the  discontented ;  and  Sir  John  Warren, 
by  capturing  the  greater  part  of  a  French  fleet,  averted  the  dangers  of  a 
future  invasion. 

The  victory  of  Nelson  at  the  Nile  produced  a  powerful  effett  through- 
out Europe.  The  suhan  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence  of 
his  dominions  ;  the  Russians  sent  an  armament  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  captured  the  Ionian  islands,  which  the  French  had  wrested  from 
the  Venetians ;  the  king  pf  Naples  took  arms  to  recover  the  Roman 
territories  for  the  pope ;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria  yielded  to  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  commenced  hostilities. 
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The  French  were  not  daunted  by  this  powerful  coalition  ;  they  easily 
repelled  the  Neapolitans,  but  ihey  found  a  more  formidable  •  foe  in  the 
Russians,  who  entered  Italy  under  the  command  of  Suwaroff,  and  being 
there  joined  by  the  Austrians,  gained  several  important  advantages  in 
spite  of  Marshals  Moreau  and  Macdonald.  But  these  successes  were 
so  dearly  purchased,  that  the  allies  resolved  to  try  a  new  pla^i  of  opera- 
tions. SuwarofT  Undertook  to  drive  the  French  from  Switzerland ;  Kray 
and  Melas  were  to  direct  the  Piedmontese  and  Austrian  troops  in  Italy ; 
while  the  archduke  Charles  protected  Grermany  with  all  the  forces  of 
the  empire.  Victory  in  general  favored  the  allied  powers  :  the  Trench 
lost  all  their  posts  in  Italy  except  Genoa,  and  that  was  closely  besieged ; 
SuwarofT  made  rapid  progress  in  Switzerland ;  and  in  Germany  the 
French  arms  suffered  several  bnt  not  very  important  reverses.  In  the 
meantime  Napoleon  invaded  Syria ;  but  being  foiled  at  Acre,  chiefly 
through  the  heroic  exertions  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  he  returned  to  Egypt, 
and  having  provided  for  the  security  of  that  country,  secretly  embarked 
fpr  France.  He  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruiseirs,  and  ar- 
rived at  Paris  just  as  the  directory  were  indulging  in  extravagant  joy 
for  the  defeat  of  the  joint  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  English  and  Rus* 
sians.  It  had  been  confidently  asserted  that  the  Dutch  were  anxious  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Fi^&nce,  but  these  representations  were  proved  to 
be  fallacious  ;  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  English  forces, 
was  compelled  to  purchase  a  safe  retreat  by  restoring-  eight  thousand 
French  prisoners  without  ransom  or  exchange. 

Bonaparte  soon  perceived  that  the  French  people  had  grown  weary 
of  the  directory.  Trusting  to  his  popularity  with  the  army,  he  drove 
the  legislative  council  from  their  chamber  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  formed  a  new  constitution,  by  which  the  executive  power  was  in- 
trusted" to  three  consuls,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  The  first  consul, 
in  everything  but  name  a  monarch,  attempted  to  commence  negotiations ; 
the  English  ministers  repulsed  him  rather  haishly,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  a  decisive  campaign. 

An  important  and  necessary  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  British  empire  (a.  d.  1800).  Some  difliculties  had  arisen  from  the 
existence  of  independent  legislatures  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  the  two 
parliaments  had  already  divided  differently  on  the  important,  question  of 
the  regency,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  some  future  discrepancy 
might  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  To  prevent  such  an 
evil,  it  was  resolved  that  the  two  legislatures  should  form  one  imperial 
parliament,  apd  the  terms  of  the  union  were  warmly  canvassed  in  both 
countries.  The  measure  was  very  unpopular  in  Ireland,  and  when 
first  proposed,  wae  rejected  by  the  parliament ;  but,  during  the  recess, 
the  minister  found  means  to  increaae  the  number  of  his  supporters,  and 
in  the  following  session  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed  hy  considerable 
majorities. 

It  was  expected  that  the  first  consul  would  attempt  the  invasion  of 
England  or  Ireland ;  but  Napoleon  was  too  well  aware  of  his  naval 
weakness  to  imdeftake  such  a  hazardous  enterprise.  He  formed  a 
daiing  plan  of  a  campaigh  in  Italy,  and  led  his  army  like  Hannibal  over 
the  Alps.  The  Austrians  could  scarcely  have  been  more  surprised  if 
an  army  had  fallen  from  the  clouds,  than  they  were  by  the  appearance 
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of  the  French  columns  descending  from  Mount  St.  Bernard  ;  hut,  en- 
couraged by  their  recent  acquisition  of  Genoa,  they  prepared  to  make  a 
vigorous  resistance.  The  battle  of  Montebello,  in  which  the  French 
had  the  advantage,  was  the  prelude  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Marengo. 
The  Austrians  commenced  the  fight  with  unusual  spirit ;  both  wings 
of  their  opponents  were  beaten,  and  the  centre  shaken ;  but  some  f^esh 
divisions  arriving  to  the  support  pf  the  French  at  the  last  moment  of 
the  crisis,  Napoleon  pierced  the  lines  of'  the  imperialists,  which  were 
too  much  extended,  and  Murat's  furious  charge  completed  the  rout  of 
the  Austrians.  So  disheartened  was  the  imperial  general,  Melas,  that 
he  purchased  a  truce  by  resigning  Genoa,  and  the  principal  fortresses 
Hi  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese,  to  the  conquerors. 

The  influence  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  some  slight  «ucpesses  in 
Germany,  indiiced  the  emperor  Francis  to  continue  the  war ;  but  his 
rising  hopes  were  crushed  by  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  in  which  the 
French  and  Bavarians  under  Moreau  completely  defeated  the  imperial- 
ists, and  opened  a  passage  into  Upper  Austria.  The  emperor,  alarmed 
for  his  hereditary  dominions,  consented  to  a  truce,  and  this  was  soon 
followed  by  the  treaty  df  Luneville,  which  annihilated  for  a  season  the 
Austrian  influence  in  Italy.  Scarcely  had  Great  Britain  lost  one  ally, 
when  she  was  threatened  with  the  active  hostility  of  another.  The 
Russian  emperor,  Paul,  had  been  chosen  patron  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  when  the  English,  after  having  reduced  Malta  by 
blockade,  refused  to  restore  the  island  to  the  degenerate  knights,  the 
chivalrous  potentate  ordered  the  British  ships  Jn  the  Russian  ports  to 
be  detained,  and  prevailed  upon  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  unite  with 
him  in  an  armed  neutrality  (a.  d.  1801).  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  had  so  long  presided  over  the  councils  of  Great  Britain,  resigned 
liis  office  as  premier.  When  he  was  urging  forward  the  great  measure 
of  the  union  with  Ireland,  he  had  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  catholicjs 
of  that  country  by  a  promise  of  his  aid  in  procuring,  a  repeal  of  the  laws 
which  excluded  them  from  parliament  and  office  ;  but  the  king's  repug- 
nance to  catholic  emancipation  was  invincible,  and  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from 
the  cabinet.  Mr.  Addington,hi3  successor,  had  scarcely  be^n  installed, 
when  the  gratifying  intelligence  was  received  of  a  great  triumph  ob- 
tained by  the  British  navy  in  the  Baltic.  When  Mr.  Pitt  received  in- 
telligence of  the  armed  neutrality,  he  sent  a  large  fleet  into  the  northern 
seas,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Lord  Nelson.  The 
latter,  with  twelve  sail-of-the-line  and  some  small  vessels,  attacked  the 
Danish  fleet,  moored  in  a  formidable  position  before  their  capital,  and 
afier  a  desperate  contest,  took  or  destroyed  every  Danish  ship  that  had 
a  share  in  the  engagement.  The  Danes  were  humbled  by  this  loss 
but  they  were  still  more  disheartened  by  the  death  of  the  Russian  em 
peror,  Paul,  who  was  the  founder  and  head  of  the  northern  confedeVacy. 
This  potenate's  incapacity  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  nobles  and 
the  people,  and  he  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  copspirators,  who  placed 
his  son  Alexander  upon  the  throne.  The  young  prince  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  British  on  equitable  terms,  and  the  other  northern  pow« 
ers  imitated  his  example. 

A  British  army,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  had  been  sent  to  drira 
the  FrencI  from  Egypt,  and  it  aucceeded  in  this  object,  but  with  the 
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loss  of  its  gallan^  commander.  Some  naval  enterprises  were  less  suc- 
cessful :  and  as  there  w^s  now  a  stable  government  in  France,  the  Eng- 
lish minister  consented  to  commence  negotiations  for  peace.  The  terms 
were  soon  arranged :  France  retained  her  acquisitions  in  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  her  supremacy  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
England  consented  to  resign  Malta  to  the  knights,  to  make  the  Ionian 
islands  an  independent  republic,  and  to  restore  all  her  colonial  con- 
quests except  Ceyton  and  Trinidad.  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens, 
and  for  a  short  time  Europe  was  deceived  With  a  hope  of  continued 
tranquillity. 

During  this  war  the  maritime  and^  commercial  supremacy  of  England 
had  been  completely  established,  and  her  colonial  empire  in  India  ex- 
tended and  .secured.  When  the  French  invaded  Egypt,  Tippoo,  the 
sultan  of  Mysore,  inheriting  his  father's  hostility  to  the  English,  medi- 
tated an  attack  on  the  company's  territories,  but  he  was  anticipated  by 
the  vigor  of  the  earl  of  Mornington,  the  governor-general,  who,  instead 
pf  waiting  for  an  attack,  invaded  Mysore.  Seringapatam,  Tippoo's  cap- 
ital, was,  taken  by  storm,  and  that  unfortunate  prince  fell  in  the  assault. 
This  conquest  made  the  British  power  supreme  in  southern  India,  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  company's  paramount  authority  over  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Hindustan. 

France  had  gained  a  vast  accession  of  territory,  but  the  freedom 
which  the  French  had  taken  arms  to  defend  was  no  more.  The  revo- 
lution, whose  progress  had  been  so  strangely  marked  by  savage  crime 
and  cruel  suffering,  was  now  fast  finding  its  con3ummation  in  a  military 
despotism,  more  arbitrary  and  crushing  than  the  iron  rule  even  of  the 
feudal  monarchs  ;  but  the  French,  weary  of  the  many  vicissitudes  that 
their  government  had  undergone,  submitted  to  a  change  that  promised 
future  stability,  and  consoled  themselves  with  dreams  of  glory  for  tl|e 
loss  of  freedom. 
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CHA.PTER  X. 
THE  FRENCH  EMPIRE. 

Sbction  l.-^Reneioal  of  (he  War  between  England  and  Franct* 

Wren  peace  was  restored,  Napoleon  directed  all  his  energies  to  con- 
solidate the  power  he  had  acquired.  Permission  was  granted  to  those 
whom  the  violence  of  the  revolution  had  driven  from  their  country,  to 
return,  on  certain  conditions.  Christianity,  abolished  in  the  madness  of 
the  preceding  convulsions,  was  restored,  and  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  pope  for  the  future  government  of  the  Gallican  church;  and 
finally,  the  consular  power  was  conferred  upon  Napoleon  for  life,  while 
a  representative  constitution  preserved  for  the  nation  a  mere  shadow  of 
freedom.  His  interference  in  foreign  states  was  less  honorable  :  he 
moulded  the  Italian  and  Ligurian  republics  at  his  pleasure ;  but  the 
Swiss  proving  more  refractory,  Marshal  Ney  entered  their  territory 
with  a  large  army,  to  enforce  submission  to  the  imperious  dictates  of 
the  first  consul.  The  British  ministers  remonstrated  against  this  inter- 
ference, but  they  could  not  prevent  the  French  from  extending  their  in- 
fluence in  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  cantons.  Napoleon 
was  less  successful  in  his  efforts  to  recover  the  island  of  Hispaniola  or 
St.  Domingo.  A  large  French  army  was  sent  to  the  island,  and  the 
proceedings  of  its  commanders  were  marked  by  gross  cruelty  and  treach- 
ery ;  but  these  abominable  means  failed  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  insur- 
gent negroes,  and  the  unfortunate  colony  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors 
of  a  servile  war.  Great  Britain  did  not  interfere  in  this  contest ;  the 
example  of  a  successful  revolt  of  slaves  was  deemed  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  our  West  Indian  islands,  and  the  reduction  of  St.  Domingo 
was  desired  rather  than  deprecated. 

But  the  encroachments  of  France  on  the  independence  of  the  neigh- 
boring states,  and  the  determination  of  England  to  retain  the  island  of 
Malta,  gave  rise  to  angry  discussions,  which,  it  was  soon  obvious,  would 
only  terminate  in  a  renewal  of  hostilities  (a.  d.  1803). 

The  English  commenced  the  war  by  issuing  letters  of  marque,  a^tho^- 
izing  the  seizure  qf  French  vessels  ;  Napoleon  retaliated,  by  seizing  tha 
persons  of  all  the  British  whom  pleasure  or  business  had  induced  to 
visit  France  during  the  brief  interval  of  peace.  The  threats  of  invasion 
were  renewed,  but  the  English  people  evinced  a  spirit  of  loyalty  which 
quelled  all  fear  of  danger.  In  Ireland  an  unmeaning  insurrection  was 
raised  by  two  enthusiasts,  Russell  and  Emmett,  but  it  was  suppressed 
almost,  the  instint  it  exploded,  and  a  few  of  the  leaders  were  capitally 
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punished.  Hanover,  however,  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  and  the 
Dutch  republic  joined  in  the  war  against  firitain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  conquered  the  French  islands  of  St.  Lucie  and  Tobago,  and 
the  Dutch  settlements  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo.  In  Asia,  the  Eng- 
lish broke'  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  supposed, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  French,  to  have  formed  plan9  for  the  subversion 
of  the  company's  power.  The  earl  of  Mornington,  who  had  recently 
been  created  marquis  of  Wellesley,  disconcerted  their  schemes  by  his 
vigor  and  promptitude  ;  and  the  formidable  Scindiah  was  forced  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions.  The 
king  of  Kandi,  who  had  assailed  the  British  power  in  Ceylon,  was  also 
subdued,  and  the  English  colonial  empire  in  Asia  was  at  once  enlarged 
and  secured.  The  French  colonial  power  was  at  the  same  time  nearly 
annihilated  :  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
insurgent  blacks,  and  erected  into  an  independent  state,  under  its  an- 
cient Indian  name  of  Hayti.  These  results,  might  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated,  for  without  a  navy  it  was  impossible  for  France  to  retain  its . 
colonies. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  retired  from  office  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  his  friends  became  anxious  that  he  should  return  to  (he  admin- 
istration on  the  renewal  of  war,  and  Mr.  Addington  was  forced  to  yield 
to  their  superior  influence  (a.  d.  1804).  The  premier  encountered 
many  difficulties  in  constructing  a  cabinet,  and  had  to  resist  a  more 
formidable  opposition  in  parliament  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
meet.  While  Mr.  Pitt  was  laboring  to  strengthen  his  ministry.  Napo- 
leon was  more  successfully  engaged  in  securing  the  supreme  power  in 
France.  He  accused  his  rivals,  Moreau  and  Pichegru,  of  having  plot- 
ted his  destruction,  in  conjunction  with  Georges,  a  royalist  leader,  and 
charged  the  English  ministers  with  having  lured  assassins  to  destroy 
him.  A  more  atrocious  crime  w;as  the  murder  of  the  most  amiable  of 
the  Bourbon  princes.  The  young -duke  D'Enghien  was  unjustifiably 
seized  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  hurried  to  {he  castle  of  Yin- 
cennes,  and  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  contrary  to  all 
forms  of  law,  a9  well  as  principles  of  justice.  Immediately  after  the 
perpetration  of  this  ruthless  deed,  Napoleon  obtained  the  title  of  em- 
peror from  his  servile  senate  ;  the  dignity  was  declared  hereditary  in 
his  family,  and  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
Great  Britain,  recognised  the  new  sovereign. 

The  emperor  of  Russi^  was  anxious  to  avenge  the  fate  of  the  duke 
D'Enghien,  his  remonstrances  against  the  usurpations  of  Napoleon  were 
very  warm,  but  none  of  the  other  continental  sovereigns  seconded  his 
zeal,  and  the  storm,  which  threatened  to  burst  forth,  soon  subsided 
Having  no  ally  on  the  continent,  England  had  no  means  of  employing 
her  military  strength,  and  thid  pperations  of  the  war  were  confined  to  a 
few  naval  enterprises.  Napoleon  offered  terms  of  peace ;  but  the 
British  minister,  relying  on  the  probable  QO-operation  of  Russia,  refused 
to  negotiate  (a.  d.  1805).  At  the  same  time  war  yraa  commenced 
against  Spain^  by  sending  out  a  squadron  to  intercept  the  Plate  fleet, 
Ii^en  with  the  treasures  of  Spanislk  America.  This  attempt  was  made^ 
before  hostilities  were  formally  declared  ;  but  the  British  minister  jus- 
tified it  by  refemng  to  the  intimate  connexion  that  haid  been  formed  be- 
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tveen  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid.  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  was  ap- 
proved by  large  parliamentary  majorities ;  but  he  received  a  harsh 
proof  of  the  decline  of  his  influence,  in  the  impeachment  of  his  friend 
Lord  Melville,  for  official  delinquency.  When  the  charge  was -made 
m  the  house  of.  commons,  Mr.  Piit  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Melville ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  minister's  exertions,  the  impeach- 
ment was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker.  Tne  premier 
was  more  successful  in  his  foreign  policy;  the  emperor,  of  Russia  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  England  for  restraining  the  ambition  of  France, 
and  Napoleon's  encroachments  in  Italy  induced  Austria  to  accede  to 
the  league. 

Napoleon,  at  the  request  of  the  constituted  authorities  6f  the  Italian 
republic,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy ;  and  in  the  cathedral  -of 
Milan  placed  upon  his  head  the  ancient  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard 
monarchs,  and  with  less  ceremony,  annexed  the  territories  of  the  Ligu- 
rian  republic  to  the  French  empire.  The  Austrian  emperor  vainly  re- 
monstrated ;  and  at  length,  relying  on  the  aid  of  the  Russians,  publish- 
ed &  declaration  of  war.  Unfortunately,  Francis  commenced  hostilities 
by  an  action  as  unjustifiable  as  any  of  which  he  accused  Napoleon. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria,  whose  son  was  in  the  French  capital,  declared 
himself  neutral,  upon  which  the  Austrian  troops,  entered  his  dominions, 
treated  them  as  a  conquered  country,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge 
in  Franconia.  Napoleon  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  branding 
his  enemies  as  the  aggressors  in  the  contest,  add  declaring  himself  the 
protector  of  the  liberties  ,of  Europe. 

The  naval  war  was  maintained  by  Great  Britain  with  equal  vigQ^ 
and  success.  The  French  and  Spanish  flee^  having  formed  a  junction^ 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  but  they  were  soon  pursued  by  Lord  Nel- 
son, the  terror  of  who^e  name  induced  them  to  return  to  Europe.  Off 
Ferrol  they  encountered  an  inferior  squadron,  under  Sir  Robert  Calder, 
and  lost  two  of  their  ships,  but  the  rest  reached  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  where 
they  were  strongly  reinforced.  Lord  Nelson,  with  twenty-seven  sail- 
of-the-line,  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  the  French  admiral  VilleneUve, 
relying  on  his  vast  superiority  of  ibrce,  resolved  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment. The  allied  fleets  of  Ffance  and  Spain,  amounting  to  thirty-three 
ships-of-the-line,  besides  frigates  and  corvettes,  appeared  near  Cape 
Trafalgar,  ranged  in  order  of  battle  ;  Nelson  gave  immediate  orders  for 
an  attack,  and  the  English  fleet,  advancing  in  two  divisions,  soon  broke 
throu(>;h  the  adverse  line.  In  the  heat  of 'the  engagement,  the  heroic 
British  commander  feU  mortally  wounded ;  but  he  lived  to  know  that 
his  plans  had  been  crowned  with  suceess,  twelve  of  the  enemies'  ships 
having  struck  before  he  expired.  A  dreadful  storm,  which  arose  just 
after  the  battle  closed,  prevented  the  English  from  retaining  all  the 
fruits  of  their  victory;  but  four -prizes  reached  Gibraltar,  fifleen  French 
and  Spanish  vessels  weje  .destroyed  or  sunk ;  out  of  the  fourteen  which 
iled,  six  were  wrecked,  and  four  taken  at  a  later  period  by  Sir  Robert 
Strachan.  The  joy  which  so  brilliant  a  victory  diffused  throughout 
England  was  chastened  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Nelson  ;  he 
was  honorably  interred  at  the  public  expense,  and  monuments  were 
erected  to  his  memory  by  a  grateful  nation. ' 

,  Napoleon  consoled  himseiS^  for  his  losses  at  sea  by  the  prospect  of 
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gaining  some  decisive  advantage  over  the  Austrians  before  (hey  could 
be  joined  by  their  Russian  auxiliaries.  He  treated  with  contempt  the 
threats  of  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
pompous  boasts  of  that  eccentric  monarch,  combined  with  his  vacilla^ 
ting  .conduct,  did  not  entitle  him  to  much  respect.  The  French  army 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  disregarding  the  neutrality  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, passed  through  the  Franconian  territories  of  that  monarch,  and 
having  passed  the  Danube,  began  to  menace,  the  rear  of  the  Austrians. 
In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  archduke  Charles,  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  had  intrusted  the  chief  command  of  their  armied  to  General 
Mack,  whose  talents  and  fidelity  were  both  suspicious.  Mack  in  a 
short  time  permitted  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  the  French  at  Ulm ; 
he  had  ample  means  for  a  protracted  defence,  having  twenty  thousand 
men  under  his  command,  but  through  cowardice  or 'incapacity,  he  con- 
sented  ta  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  and  his  soldiers  became  prisoners- 
of-war.  Intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  came  to  abate  Napoleon's 
triumph,  while  the  courage  of  Francis  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Russian  auxiliaries.  The  French,  pushing  forward,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Vienna ;  but  the  Russians,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
their  emperor,  though  they  had  been  severely  harassed  in,  Moravia,, 
'showed  80  much  spirit,  that  the  allies  resolved  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment. In  the  beginning  of  December,  the  hostile  armies  met  near  me 
Tillage  of  Austerlitz ;  KutuzofT,  who  directed  the  movements  of  the 
allies,  injudiciously  extended  his  lines,  with  the  intention  of  outflanking 
the  French ;  Napoleon  at  once  saw  and  took  advantage  of  the  error,  he 
separated  the  enemies'  central  divisions  from  those  of  both  wings,  and 
pouring  his  coluinns  through  the  gaps,  overwhelmed  his  foes  in  detail* 
A(ler  a  desperate  resistance,  the  Russians  were  forced  to  retreat ;  a 
large  body  attempted  to  escape  over  a  frozen  lake,  but  the  French  artil- 
lery poured  a  storm  of  shot  from  a  neighboring  eminence,  which  broke 
the  ice  around  the  fugitives,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  in^ 
the  \yaters.  This  severe  defeat  humbled  the  emperor  Francis ;  he'  ac- 
cepted peace  on  the  terms  dictated  by  the  conqueror,  but  the  emperor 
Alexander  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  treaty,  and  returned  to  his  own 
country. 

During  these  transactions,  the  selfish  conduct  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  as  injurious  to  the  allies  as  it  was  ultimately  ruinous  to  himself. 
On  the  violation  of  his  Fnmcunian  territories,  he  had  taken  arms,  and 
entered  into  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  but  Napoleon,, 
aware  that  the  prompt  movement  of  a  third  power  might  disconcert  all 
his  plans,  contrived  to  keep  awake  the  ancient  jealousy  between  the 
sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  he  finally  won  tltfs  tacit  appro- 
bation of  the  latter  power  by  offering  Hanover  as  a  bribe.  Thus  the 
Prussian  sovereign  was  induced  to  favor  the  alarming  extension  of 
French  powe):  by  a  share  of  the  plunder  of  his  own  allies. 

The  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Mr.  Pitt.;  he  had  been 
the  chief  agent  in  forming  the  coalition — lie  had  loudly  and  boldly 
prognosticated  its  success,  and  had  despised  the  warnings  of  his  politi- 
cal adversaries ;  the  failure  of  all  liis  hopes  proved  too  much  for  his- 
shattered  constitution,  and  he  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  parlia* 
mehtary  session  (a.  d.  1806).     His  parliamentary  friends  procured  hia> 
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A  splendid  funeral,  and  the  payment  of  his  debts  at  the  national  cost, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

S^cTiov  lL-^Progrc$s  of  NapoUon'^s  Power. 

While  Napoleon  was  establishing  his  supremacy  over  the  continent 
of  Europe,  themarquis  of  Weilesley  was  further  extending  and  securing 
the  British,  empire  in  India,  by  humbling  the  Mahratta  powers.  Jess-* 
wunt  Holkar,  a  formidable  chief,  made  a '  vigorous  resistance,  but  he 
soon  found  that  his  soldiers  could  not  cope  with  the  disciplined  troops 
of  the  company,  and  was  forced  to  beg  a  peace.  He  obtained'  better 
terms  than  he  could  have  expected,  from  the  marquis  Comwallis,  who 
succeeded  the  marquis  of  Weilesley,  for  ifyb  court  of  directors  had 
found  that  conquests  were  very  expensive,  and  that  every  new  ac- 
quisition of  territory  became  an  additional  source  of  expense.  At  this 
lime  the  English  nation  generally  .took  little  interest  in  the.  affairs  of 
India ;  men's  minds  were  more  occupied  by  the  change  of  ministry 
eonsequent  on  the  death  of  Mri  Pitt.  ^  It  was  generally  desired  that  as 
large  a  share' of  the  talent  of  the  country^as  possible,  without  reference 
to  party,  should  be  included  in  the  new  administration;  and  Lord 
Grenville,  to  whom  the  arrangements  were  confided,  overcame  the 
king's  i^iuctance  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  made  that  gentleman  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  state.  The  first  measures  of  the  ministers  won  them  a  con- 
siderable share  of  public  favor ;  Lord  Henry  Petty  introduced  ordet 
into  the  financial  accounts,  which  were  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  a^ 
to  afford  protection  to  fraud  and  peculation ;  Mr.  Fox  proposed  and 
carried  the  abolition  of  the  infamous  slave-trade,  which  had  beeii  s6 
long  a  disgrace  to  England  and  tO'  Christianity.  The  acquittal  of  Lord 
Melville  by  the  house  of  peers  Was  received  with  some  surprise ;.  but 
the  ministers  appear  to  have  acted  impartially  in  avoiding  any  inter* 
ference  that  might  influence  the  result  of  an  official  investigation. 

The  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  vigor ;  the  Dutch  colony  of 
the  Cape  was  subdued,  and  a  small  force  under  Sir  Home  Popham  and 
General  Beresfbrd,  captured  the  important .  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  in 
South  America.  'The  provincials,  how<ever,  disappointed  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  freedom  and  independence  by  British  aid,  took  up  arms, 
and  the  conquerors  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  forced  to  capitulate,  while  a 
British  armament  was  on  its  way  to  maintain  the  supposed  conquest. 

Hastening  to  secure  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  king  of  Prussia 
occu|»ed  Hanover,  ceding  to  the  French  the  dutchy  of  Cleves,  anii 
some  other,  districts,  as  a  reward  for  yielding  him  the  electorate.  Guaj- 
tavus  of  Sweden  joined  the  British  court  in  remonstrating  against  thin 
proceeding ;  but  as  that  monarch's  actions  were  not  Very  consistent 
with  his  menaces,  the  Prussians  treated  him  with,  contempt.  An  ally 
of  Britain  was>  about  the  same  tim/e  driv^en  from  his  dominions.  During 
ihe  Austrian  war,  the  king  of  Naples,  encouraged  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  troops  from  his  territories,  and  instigated  by  his  queeil^ 
an  Austrian  princess,  received  an  army  of  Russians  and  English  i^ 
his  capital.  Napoleon,  provoked  by  this  unexpected  war,  declared  th^ 
the  Bourbon  dyn^ty  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Naples,  and  assembled  aa 
^aimy  to  execute  m  threats  just  aa  the  Russian  and  English  ibreob 
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were  withdrawn.  The  invaders  scarcely  encountered  any  resistaace, 
except  in  Calabria,  where  the  peasants  made  a  brief  stand.  The  king- 
of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  and  Napoleon  conferred  the  vacant  throne  on 
Ids  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte.  The  peasants  in  Calabria  and  the 
Abruzzi,  harassed  the  French  by  desultory  attacks,  and  they  were 
supported  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  commanded  the  Hriush  naval 
force  on  the  Sicilian  station.  The  queen  of  Naples  and  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  prevailed  on  Sir  John  Stuart,  the  commander  of, the  British  force 
in  Sicily,  to  transport  his  troops  into- Calabria ;  the  natives  did  not  join 
the  invaders  in  such  force  as  had  been  expected,  and  they  would  have 
inuQediately  returned,  had  not  an  opportunity  offered  of  eng^ng  the 
.  French  general  Regnier.  The  armies  met  at  Maida,  and  the  French, 
though  greatly  superior  in  number,  were  completely  defeated.  But  the 
victory  had  no  result  except  to  raise  the  character  of  the  British  army, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  depressed.  The  French  poured  large 
bodies  of  soldiers  into  Calabria,  and  in  a  short  time  established  their 
authority  ^ver  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Italy. 

Having  procured  the  throne  of  Ns^es  for  his  brother  Joseph,  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  place  his  brother  Louis  on  that  of  HoUaad.  The 
Dutch  submitted  to  the  change  without  remonstrance,  though  their 
country  thus  became  a  mere  province  of  France ;  but  they  consoled 
themselves  by  reflecting  on  the  mild  character  of  their  new  sovereign, 
who  was  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 
His  efforts,  were,  however,  controlled  by  his  imperial  brother,  who  was 
anxious  of  becoming  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and  rendering  everything 
subservient  to  the  military  sway  of  France.  Still  Napoleon  professed 
sn  anxious  desire  for  peace,  and  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Fox,  for. whose 
character  he  professed  find  probably  felt  the  highest  veneration.  The 
negotiations  were  broken  off  by  the  refusal  of  the  French  to  admit  the 
Rusaians  to  a  share  of  the  treaty,  and  by  Napoleon's  perseverance  in 
retaining  power  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the  othor  £u-* 
iDpean  states. .  While-  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  Mr.  Fox  died, 
sad  was  succeeded  in-  office  by  Mr.  (afterward  Earl)  Grey :  the  con- 
ferences were  continued,  but  M.  Talleyrand,  who  was  the  representa- 
live  o(  France,  insinuated  that  the  change  in  the  British  cabinet  blighted 
ths  hope  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe. 

The  frustration  oi  this  negotiation  led  to  a  new  war;  duriag  the 
conferences.  Napoleon's  agents  averred  that  the  restoration  of  Hanover 
vottld  not  be  refused ;  the  king  of  Prussia  was  indignant  at  the  readi- 
ness with  which  this  pretended  friend  sacrificed  his  interests  ;  Hanover 
had  been  the  reward  of  subserviency,  if  not  treachery,  and  he  now 
found  that  he  retained  the  bribe  by  a  very  insecure  tenure.  A  more 
justifiable  gijound  of  indignation  was  the  opposition  which  Napoleon 
gave  to  the- efforts  of  tbe  Prussians,  in  forming  an  association  which 
might  counterbalance  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  an  alhance  that 
transferred  to  France  the  supremacy  over  Germany,  that  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria;  finally,  it' was -more  than  suspected 
4hat  Napoleon  had  offered  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Russian  emperor  at 
.the,  expense  of  his  P^pussian  ally.  Frederic  William  was  further 
stimulated  by  his  queen  and  his  subjects  ;  the  Germans  generally  were 
ttua^ed  by  the  military  tyranny  of  the  French,  especially  by  the  jtt* 
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diehd  nrarder  of  two  booksellers,  who  were  shot  pursuant  to  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial  for  circulating  libels  against  Napoleon. 

Anger  is  an  evil  counsellor  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals ;  yield* 
ing  to  the  suggestioits  of  indignation  rather  than  prudence,  the  king  of 
Prussia  commenced  hostilities  before  his  own  arrangements  were  conl> 
piete,  or  his  allies  ready^to  give  him  effective  assistance ;  and  he  in- 
irasted  the  command  of  his  army  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  pos- 
sessed the  personal  bravery  of  a  soldier,  but  not  the  prudence  and  abil- 
ities requisite  for  a  general.  Loui»,  the  .king's  cousin,  impetuously 
advancing  to  seek  the  French,  encountered  a  vastly  superior  force  ;  he 
was  defeated  and  slain,  a  calamity  that  greatly  dispirited  the  Prussian 
9/tmy.  This  was  only  the  preliminary  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena ;  the 
Prussians  injudiciously  posted,  and  badly  commanded,  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  what  was  even  worse  than  defeat,  a  dispute  arose 
between  them  and  their  Saxon  allies,  which  induced  the  latter  to  con- 
clude a  separate  peace  with  Nap9leon.  The  success  of  the  French 
was  uninterrupted,  Berlin  opened  ita  gates  to  the  conquerors,  and  the 
dirision  of  the  Prussian  army,  whlclrhad  been  long  preserved  unbroken 
by  the  heroic  e^certions  of  Marshal  Blucher,  was  forced  to  papitulate. 
llie  fugitive  king  still  preserved 'his  courage,  relying  on  the  approach- 
ing aid  of  his  Russian  ally.-  Napoleon's  forces  advanced  into  Poland, 
where  they  were  joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  taught 
to  hope  that  the  French  emperor  would  restore  the  independence  of 
their  native  country ;  but  he  was  inc;apable  of  such  generous  policy,  and 
in  after-life,  he  lamented  too  late  that  he  sacrificed  the  hopes  of  a  brave 
and  grateful  people  to  the  temporary  gain  of  selfish  ambition.  The 
Russians  successfully  engaged  the  French  at  Pultusk,  but  they  were 
unable  to  retain  their  advantages,  and  were  forced  gradually  to  retreat. 

Encouraged  by  his  rapid  success.  Napoleon  resolved  to  crush^  if 
possible,  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain ;  he  issued  a  seriiss 
oi  edicts  from  Berlin,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  K  state  of  block- 
ade, and  excluding  British  manufactures  from  all  the  continental  ports. 
£vejy  country  that  refused  obedience  to  these  decrees  was  threatened 
with  immediate  vengeance,  and  Portugal,  so  long  the  faithful  ally  of 
England,  was  marked  out  as  the  first  victim  (a.  d.  1807).  Great  in- 
dignation .'was  excited'  throughout  Britain  by  the  French  emperor's 
adoption  of  this  unparalleled  system ;  but  it  proved  eventually  more  in- 
jurious to  himself  than  to  his  enemies ;  British  manufuctures  and 
c<^ontal  produce  were  smuggled  to'  the  continent  in  various  ways,  and 
Napoleon  was  finally  compelled  to  connive  at  the  illicit  traffic.  But 
the  menaces  of  the  French  had  roused  the  spirit  of  the  English  people, 
and  complaints  were  made  of  the  want  of  vigor  and  success  with  which 
the  war  was  supported.  A  second  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres, 
under  General  Whitelock,  disgracefully  failed,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  provim^ials  to  the  English,  as 
strangers  and  heretics,  would  probably  have  prevented  any  permanent 
success  in  South  America.  An  armament  sent  against  Constantinople, 
to  graitify  our  Russian  ally  by  enforcing  his  demands  on  Turkey,  was 
equally  unsuccessful ;  and  an  attempt  to  occupy  Egypt,  badly  contrived^ 
and  worse  executed,  terrainate.d  id  loss  and  disgrace.  But  the  ministers- 
night  have  overcome  the  unpopularity  occasioned  by  these  failures,  had 
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they  not  displeased  the  king  by  introducing  a  bill  for  opening  the  high- 
est dignities  of  the  army  and  navy  to  Roman  catholics.  His  majesty 
entertained  religious  objections  to  the  measures :  he  demanded  that  the 
cabinet  should  not  only  abandon  it  for  the  present,  but  give  a  promise 
that  it  should  not  be  proposed  at  any  future  period.  The  ministers  re- 
fused to  give  a  pledge  whicli  they  regarded  aJs  unconstitutional,  and  re- 
signed their  offices.  A  new  administration  was  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Perceval ;  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the  tide  of 
popular  prejudice  ran  so  strong  against  the  preceding  cabinet,  that 
many,  if  not  most  of  its  supporters,  were  rejected  by  the  electors. 

Russia  vigorously  maintained  the  war  against  Turkey,  and  gained 
some  important  advantages.  The  Turks,  enra|;ed  by  their  losseSi 
directed  their  vengeance  against  Sultan  Selim,  whose  attempts  to  in- 
troduce European  reforms  had  •  offended  their  inveterate  prejudices. 
The  Janissaries  deposed  their  unfortunate  sovereign,  and  raised  his 
cousin  Mustapha  to  the  throne ;  but  this  revolution  did  not  change  the 
fortune  of  the  war,  for  the  Russians  soon  after  gained  a  signal  naval 
yictory  off  the  island  of  Tenedos.  , 

But  the  Turkish  war  did  not  divert  the  attention  of  Alexander  from 
the  more  important  object  of  checking  French  ambition.  Military 
operations  were  reuew^  during  the  winter,  and  a  sanguinary  battle  at 
£ylau,  in  which  each  army  lost  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  led  to 
no  decisive  result.  In  some  minor  engagements  the  allies  had  the 
advantage,  but  their  gains  were .  more  than  outbalanced  by  the  loss  of 
Dantzic,  which,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  surrendered  to  the  French. 
Napoleon,  on  the  fall  of  Dantzic,  hastened  to  terminate  the  war  by  the 
decisive  battle  of  Friedland  ;  the  Russians  fought  with  great  braveiyt 
but  their  generals  were  inferior  in  ability  and  experience  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  they. were  completely  defeated.  Koningsberg  w^ 
surrendered  immediately  afler  this  battle,  and  the.  existence  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  now  depended  on  the.  discretion  or  moderation-  of 
the  conquerors.  An  armistice  having  been  concluded.  Napoleon  sought 
a  personal  interview  with  the  Hussian  emperor,  and  arrangements  were 
soon  made  for  a  conference  of  the  two  potentates  on  a  rafl  in  the  river 
Niemen.  In  this  and  some  subsequent  interviews,  Bonaparte  won 
over  the  emperor  Alexander  to  his  interests,  by  stimulating  that  mon- 
arch's ambition  for  eastern  conquest,  and  promises  of  support.  Peace 
was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Tijsit,  all  sacrifices  were  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  by  whose  distress  even  his  Russian 
ally  did  not  refuse  to  profit ;  and  when  Frederic  ventured  to  remonstrate^ 
he  was  contemptuously  informed  that  he  owed  the  preservation  of  the  * 
miserab^  remnant  of  his  kingdom  to  Napoleon's  personal  friendship  for 
Alexander. 

The  eccentric  king  of  Sweden^  refused  to  be  included  in  this  pacifica- 
tion, but  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  French  from  occupying  Stral- 
sund  and  the  island  of  Rugea.*  Terms  were  arranged  for  a  peace  be- 
tween Russia  aiid  Turkey,  but  ao  many  points  remained  open  for  dis- 
pute, that  it  was  manifest  war  would  be  renewed  at  no  distant  period* 
The  king  of  Prussia  was  .forced,  not  only  to  accede  to  the  Berlin  de- 
cieesi  and  exclude  British  manuiiBkctures  and  colonial  produce  from  his. 
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dominions,  but  had  also  to  receive  French  garrisons  into  his  principal 
fortresses,  and  these  troops  treated  the  unfortunate  Germans  with  such 
arrogance  and  cruelty,  that  they  were  almost  reduced  to  despair.  Na- 
poleon's power  had  now  nearly  touched  the  summit  of  its  greatness, 
and  had  he  been  contented  with  what  he  had  already  acquired,  it  might 
have  been  permanent ;  but  his  restless  ambition  hurried  him  sooa  into 
in  unprincipled  contest,  which  terminated  ia  his  overthrow.  . 

SscTiolr  III. — The  FreHch  Invasum  of  Spain, 

After  the  trea^  of  Tilsit,  it  was  generally  believed  that  Napoleoa 
would  endeavor  to  enforce  the  Berlin  decrees  by  excluding  the  British 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Sound,  and  that  he  would  probably  avail  him- 
8elf  of  the  Danish  navy  to  execute  his  old  project  of  an  invasion.  To 
prevent  such  an  enterprise,  a  powerful  armament  was  sent  against  Den- 
mark, which  had  hitherto,  remained  neutral  in  the  contest.  An  imperi- 
ous demand  for  the  instant  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  naval  stores, 
to  be  retained  as  a  deposite  by  the  Eng^sh  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  being  peremptorily  rejected,  thb  Danes  were  briskly  attacked  by 
land  and  sea.  After  Copenhagen  had  been  furiously  bombarded  for 
four  days,  the  Danish  court  was  constrained  to  submit  to  the  demands 
of  the  British,  and  the  fleet  was  removed,  while  the  indignant  people 
could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  avenging  the  national  insult  even  by. 
Ae  presence  of  a  superior  force. 

The  attack  on  Denmark  furnished  the  Russian  emperor  with  a  pre- 
tiext  for  fulfilling  the  promises  he  made  to  Napoleon  at  Tilsit,  and  break- 
ing off  his  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  He  complained  in  strong 
language  of  the  disregard  which  England  had  ever  shown  for  the  rights 
of  neutral  powers,  and  the  unscrupulous  use  that  had  been  made  of  her 
naval  supremacy,  and  many  of  the  maritime  states  seconded  his  remon- 
strances. A  second  fleet  was  saved  from  the  grasp  of  the  French  by  a 
le^s  unjustifiable  proceeding  than  the  attack  on  Denmark.  Napoleon 
issued  one  of  his  imperious  edicts,  that  **  the  house  of  Braganza  had 
ceased  to  reign,**  and  to  enforce  it,  sent  an  army  to  ocbnpy  Portugal. 
The  piince-regent  of  that  country,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  sailed 
with  the  Portuguese  fleet  for  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  resolved  to  hol4 
bis  court  until  peace  was  restored.  As  a  retaliation  for  the  Berlin,  de- 
crees, the  British  government  issued  orders  in  council,  restraining  the 
'trade  of  neutrals  with  France,  and  all  countries  subservient  to  its  power. 
Against  these  regulations  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica protested  loudly,  and  their  remonstrances  assumed  a  veiy  tngrj 
chJBiracter,  which  threatened  speedy  hostilities.  An  ^ittack  made  on  an 
American  frigate,  whose  captain  refused  to  submit  to  having  his  ship 
searched  by  an  English  vessel  of  inferior  force,  was  resented  as  a  na- 
tional insult ;  a  proclamation  was  issued,  excluding  all  armed  British 
ships  from  the  harbors  and  waters  of  the  United  States ;  and  an-  einbargo 
was  laid  on  British  commerce. 

While  the  policy  of  the  orders  in  council,  and  the  proffered  mediation 
of  Austria  to  effect  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  were  warmly  discussed 
in  the  British  parliament,  events  were  occurring  in  Spain  which  gave 
the  war  an  entirely  new  character  and  direction. 
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The  annals  of  the  world  could  scarcely  supply  a  parallel  to  the  |rfe* 
tore  of  degradation  which  the  Spanish  court  presented  at  this  period. 
Charles,  the  imbecile  king,  was  ^e  dupe  of  a  fkithless  wife  and  an  un- 
jmncipled  minister;  this. unworthy  favorite  had  been  raised,  by  the 
queen's  partiality,  from  an  humble  station  to  the  highest  rank  ;  Godoy, 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  as  he  was  called,  had  neither  abilities  for  the  high 
office  with  which  he  was  invested,  nor  strength  of  mind  to  support  his 
elevation ;  he  excluded  Ferdinand,  the  heir  apparent,  from  all  share  in 
the  government,  and  thus  provoked  the  resentment  of  a  prince  who  was 
as  ambitious  of  gower  as  he  wa^  unfit  to  possess  it.    -But  Ferdinand's 
evil  dispositions  were  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  and  when  Go- 
doy  attempted  to  ruin  him  by  an  accusation  of  treason,  the  people  showed 
such  discontent  that  Charles  was  forced  to  consent  to  his  son's  libera- 
tion.    Napoleon  won  Godoy's  support  by  proposing  a  partition  of  the 
peninsula,  part  of  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  roysd  minion,  as  aa 
independent  sovereignty,  and  he  thus  obtained  the  means  of  pouring  a 
large  body  of  troops  into  Spain,  and  occupying  the  principal  fortresses. 
Charles,  intimidated  by  th^se  proceedings,  meditated  flight  to  Spanish 
America^  but  finally  resolved  to  resign  his  crown  to  Ferdinand  (a.  d. 
1808).     By  the  intrigues  of  the  French,  Charles  was  induced  to  disa-- 
vow  his  abdication,  while  Ferdinand  was  led  to  expept  a  recognition  of 
his  royal  title  from  the  emperor  Napoleon.     Deluded  by  such  represent 
tations,  he  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  where  he  was  colitemptuously  in* 
formed  that  "  the  Bourbons  had  ceased  to  reign  ;"  and  on  his  refusal  to- 
resign  his  claims  for  the  petty  kingdom  of  Etruria,  he  was  guarded  as  a 
prisoner.     A  fierce  riot  in  Madrid,  occasioned  by  preparations  for  the 
removal  of  the  Spanish  princes  to  France,  was  cruelly  punished  by 
Marat,  who  massacred  multitudes  of  the  unarmed  populace.    Soon  after, 
Charles,  accompanied  by  his  queeu,  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  and  formally 
abdicated  his  crown  in  favor  of  Napoleon..    Ferdinand,  daunted  by  in* 
telKgence  of  the  massacre  at  Madrid,  pursued  the  same  course ;  and  the 
French  emperor  summoned  his  brother  Joseph  from  the  throne  of  Nar 
pies,  to  occupy  that  of  Spain.    The  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  given  to- 
Murar,  whose  eminent  services  to  the  French  emperor  were  not  overf 
paid,  even  by  the  splendid  donation  of  a  crown.     Many  of  the  Spanish 
nobles  tamely  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation  rejected  the  intruding  sovereign,  and  pr^arations  to  maintain 
Spanish  independence  were  made  in  the  principal  provinces.   Andalusia 
took  the  lead :  Ferdinand  VII.  was  proclaimed  in  Seville,  war  declared 
against  Napoleon,  and  a  junta,  or  council,  chosen  to  direct  the  afifaira 
of  the  government.    A  French  squadron,  which  had  been  stationed  in 
the  bay  of  Cadiz,  ,was  forced  to  surrender  to  a  .Spanish  flotilla ;  but  this 
would  uQt  have  happened  if  the  port  had  not  been  at  the  same  time 
blockaded  by  the  British  fleet. 

In  every  province  not  occupied  by  French  troops,  the  adult  popula- 
tion offered  military  service  to  the  different  juntas  ;  the  English  sent 
large  supplies  of  arms  and  antimunition,  and  released  all  their  Spanish 
prisoners-K)f-war,  a  seasonable  reinforcement  to  the  patriotic  armies.  In 
their  first  contests  with  the  invaders,  the  Spaniards  obtaiaed  considera* 
ble  success ;  M^hal  Moncey  was  repulsed  from  Valencia  with  great 
loss,  and  Marshal  Dupont,  with  eight  thousand  men,  was  forced  lo  sup- 
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mder  to  the  patriol  geiMral,  Castanos  (July.  30).  On  the  rery  day 
that  this  unfavorable  event  occurred^  the  intniaive  monarch  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Madrid.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  however,  had  neither 
the  firmness  nor  courage  of  his  brother  Napoleon ;  the  moment  he  heard 
of  Dupont's  surrender,  he  plundered  the  treasury  and  royal  palaces  of 
their  most  valuable  contents,  and  fled  to  Burgos. 

A  bold  example  of  Spanish  heroism  directed  the  attention  of  all  Eu- 
rope to  the  struggle  in  the  peninsula.  The  citizens  of  Saragossa,  dis- 
trusting the  fidelity  of  the  ct^tain-general  of  Aragon,  deposed  him,  and 
chose  for  their  leader  Don  Joseph  Palafox,  a  nobleman  of  dauntless 
courage,  though  destitute  of  military  experience.  Their  city  was  al- 
most destitute  of  defences,  they  had  only  a  mere  handful  of  regular  sol- 
diers in  the  garrison,  and  they  had  a  very  limited  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition.-  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  they  sternly  refused 
to  admit  the  French,  and  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance.  All  classes 
were  animated  with  the  same  spirit ;  the  monks  manufactured  gunpow- 
der and  prepared  cartridges,  the  women  shared  the  toil  of  raising  forti- 
fications-^-!even  the  children  lent  their  feeble  aid  in  such  labor  as  was 
not  beyond  their  strength.  It  is  not  wondeYful  that  the  French  soldiers 
were  daunted  by  such  an  heroic  population.  AfW  a  long  and  sangui- 
nary contest  they  abandoned  the  siege,  leaving  Saragossa  in  ruins,  but 
immortalized  by  the  patriotic  courage  that  had  enabled  its  undisciplined 
citiasens  to  triumph  over  a  regular  army. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  soon  extended  to  Portugal :  the  people  of 
Oporto  rose  in  a  body,  seized  and  imprisoned  all  the  French  they  could 
find,  and  formed  a  junta  under  the  superintendence  of  the  hishop.  A 
British  force  x;ommanded  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  stimdated  and  pro- 
tected these  patriotic  exertions.  A  French  division,  posted  at  Roleia 
to  terrify  the  insurgents,  was  driven  from  its  position'by  the  allied  forces^ 
and  the  north  of  Portugal  delivered  from  the  invaders.  Marshal  Junot 
collected  all  the  forces  at  his  disposal  to  drive  back  the  English  ;^  he 
found  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Vimiera,  and  immediately  attacked  his 
Uoes  (August  21).  Afier  a  hrief  hut  vigorous  struggle,  the  French 
were  defeated  and  driven  in  confusion  toward  Lisbon.  Scarcely  had 
the  victpry  been  won,  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  superseded  by 
Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  who  qoncluded  a  convention  with  Junot  for  the 
evacuation  of  Portogal,  on  terms  that  were  generally  regarded  as  too 
favolrable  to  the  French  af^r  their  recent  defeat. 

While  Napoleon  was  pursuing  his  ambitious  designs  against  Spain, 
Alexander  of  Russia  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  undertaken  in 
an  equally  unjust  and  aggressive  spirit.  The  English  sent  an  army  un- 
der Sir  John  Moore  to  assist  their  ally,  but  that  general  refusing  to 
sutHSiit  to  the  dictates  of  the  eccentric,  or  perhaps  the  insane  Gnstavus, 
soon  returned  home.  Though  the  Swedes  fought  with  great  courage, 
they  were  unable  to  resifit  the  ov^whelming  force  of  the  Russians,  es- 
pecially as  the  limited  resources  of  Sweden  were  wasted  by  Gustavus 
in  senseless  and  impractieable  enterprises.  At  length  the  Swedes  grew 
weary  of  a  sovereign  whose  conduct  threatened  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
He  was  arrested  by  some  of  his  officers,  deposed^  and  the  crown  trans- 
fenred  to  the  duke  of  Suderman]a,.who  took  the  title  of  Charles  XIH. 
(▲«  j>.  1809).    The  new  monarch  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  from 
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Russia  by  the  cession  of  Finland,  and  the  exclusipn  of  British  ▼essels 
from  the  ports  of  Sweden. 

The  Spaniards  soon  (band  that  a  central  government  was  necessary 
to  the  success  of  their  operations ;  the  different  juntas,  therefore,  chose 
deputies  who  formed  a  supreme  junta  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  marquis  de  la  Romana,  who  had  commanded  a  large  body  of  Span-* 
iards  employed  by  the  French  in  Holstein,  was  enubled  to  return  home 
with  his  troops,  by  British  aid,  andtake  a  share  in  the  defence  of  his 
country.  But  the  want  of  concert  among  the  Spanish  leaders,  and  of 
discipline  among  the  soldiers,  rendered  them  unable  to  cope  with  the 
French ;  they  were  severely  defeated  at  Durango,  Reynosa,  and  Tude- 
la,  and  Napoleon  soon  appeared  in. Spain  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  (a.  d.  1808). 

.  A  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Spaniards  appears 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  English  ministers.  They  ordered  Sir  John, 
Moore  to  advance  with  the  British  forces  in  Portugal  to  the  aid  of  th^- 
patriot  armies,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  investigated  the  ob- 
stacles by  .which  his  march  was  impeded.  When  Sir  John  Moore  en- 
tered Spain,  he  found  that  the  French  were  everywhere  victorious,  and 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  such  active  co-operation  from  the  Span- 
iards as  would  enable  him  to  turn  the  scale.  After  some  hesitation, 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  he  retired  rather,  precipi- 
tately into  Gallicia.  The  English  soldiers,  in-  their  retreat,  displayed  * 
great  courage  whenever  they  were  attacked  by  the  French  ;  but  in  other 
respects,  their  conduct  was  so  disorderly  that  it  was  stigmatized  by  the 
general  himself  as  disgraceful.  At  length  a  halt  was  made  at  Corunna, 
where  tlie  troops  remained  until  the  transports  prepared  for  their  em- 
barkation could  arrive  from  Vigo.  In  this  position  they  were  attacked 
by  the  French ;  but  the  English  soldiers,  though  dispirited  by  their  late 
retreat,  and  worn  down  by  Uitigue,  compelled  the  enemy  to  retix'e.  Sir 
John  Moore  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle,  and  was  buried  on  the 
field.  The  embarkation  of  the  army  was  very  feebly  resisted,  and 
though  the  British  gained  no  honor  by  the  campaign,  its  conclusion  im- 
pressed the  enemy  with  greater  respect 'for  English  patience  and  valor 
than  they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  entertain. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  the  possession  of  Spain  seemed 
assured  to  Napoleon,  but  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  the  British  despaired 
of  final  success.  The  English  parliament  readily  voted  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  defence  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  reinforcements  were 
sent  to  the  peninsula.  About  the  same  time,  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York  was  accused  of  having  connived  at  some  abuses  in  the 
command  of  the  army ;  he  was,  acquitted  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
house  of  commons,  but  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  resign  his  situation,  and 
Sir  David  Dundas  was  appointed  commander-in-chief. 

Austria  once  more  resolved  to  try  the  hazards  of  war.  The  emperor 
Francis  was  induced  to  take  this  precipitate  step  by  the  harsh  remon- 
strances and  menaces  of  Napoleon.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  the  large  body  of  French  troops  employed  in  Spain,  the  archduke 
Charles  entered  Bavaria  and  took  possession  of  Munich.  But  the  rapid 
measures  of  Bonaparte  baffled  the  Austrian  calculations  ;  he  speedily 
4)Qllected  a  large  army  and  defeated  the  archduke  at  Eckmuhly  so  ae- 
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▼erdy,  that  he  was  compelled  to  cross  the  Danube.  Vienna  was  thur 
opened  to  the  conqueror,  and  Napoleon  took  possession  of  that  capital. 
The  archduke  was  still  undismayed ;  he  attacked  the  French  in  their 
positions  at  Asperne  and  Essling.  The  baltle  was  very  sanguinary  and 
obstinate ;  it  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  Austrians,  but  they  had 
suffered  such  severe  loss  that  they  were  unable  to  profit  by  their  victory. 
The  failure  of  the  archduke  John,  in  Italy,  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  success  of  the  Austrians  at  Aspeme,  ai^d  was  the  chief  cause  of 
their  final  overthrow  at  Wagram  (July  5).  It  would  be  impossible  to 
despribe  within  reasonable  liiuits  the  various  confiicts  that  terminated 
in  this  result ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Austrians  were  driven  from  idl 
their  positions,  forced  to  retreat  in  confusion,  un.d  only  saved  from,  total 
ruin  by  an  armistice. 

The  Tyrolese  and  Voralbergers  had  been  transferred  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  but  their,  national  privileges  and  im- 
munities had  been  guarantied  by  the  articles  of  pacification.     But  Maxi- 
milian Joseph  was  as  regardless  of  a  compact  as  his  master  Napoleon ; 
he  violated  the  T3rrolese  constitution  without  scruple,  crushed  the  peas- 
ants, with  severe  taxes,  and  punished  remonstrances  as  seditious.    The 
Tyrolese  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Austrian  war  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt ;  success  attended  their  early  operations,  and  the  Bavarians 
were  expelled  from  the  principal  towns.     A  French  army  entered  the 
country  and  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword  ;  but  the  Tyrolese,  ani- 
mate4  by  an  heroic  peasant  named  Hoffer,  expelled  the  invaders  once 
more,  and  secured  a  brief  interval  of  tranquillity.     When  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  Austrians  at  Wagrai^a  compelled  the  emperor  Francis  to  ac- 
cept peace  on  any  terms,  the  Tyrolese  were  assailed  by  overwhelming 
forces  ;  they  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  the  French  and  Bavarian 
columns  penetrated  their  fastnesses,  desolated  the  land  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  punished  the  leading  patriots  as  rebels.     Hoffer  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial ;  Mayer, 
another  gallant  chieftain,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  the  green  hills  of 
Tyrol  were  again  subjected  to  Bavarian  tyranny. 
.  Several  efibrts  were  made  in  Germany  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke. 
Schill,  who  CQmmanded  a  regiment  in  the  Prussian  service,  collected  a 
considerable  force  and  harassed  the  French  detachments  in.  Saxony  and 
Westphalia,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  some  Dutch  and  Danish 
troops,  near  Stralsund.     The  duke  of  Brunswick  made  a  bold  efifort  to 
recover  his-  hereditary  dominions,  but  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Aus- 
trians he  despaired  of  success,  and  sought  refuge  in  England.    The^ 
archduke  Ferdinand  invaded  Saxony,  while  Nupoleon's  brother  Jerome 
trembled  for  the  security  of-^his  Westphalian  throne,  in  consequence  of  . 
the  progress  of  General  Kienmayer.     But  the  success  of  Napoleon  in 
Austria  frustrated  the  exertions  of  the  patriots  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
especially  as  no  efifort  was  made  to  send  them  support  from  England. 

The  attention  of  the  British  ministry  was  occupied  by  an  expedition 
of  a  very  different  nature,  for  which  the  most  ample  preparations  were 
made.  A  fl^eet  of  thirty-seven  sail-of-the-line,  twenty-*nine  ships  of 
inferior  rate,  besides  smt^l  craft,  and  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
were  sent  to  the  island  of  Welcheren,  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  Afier 
many  delays,  the  fort  of  Flushing  was  besieged  and  taken ;  but  Antwerp, 
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wbkli  wa9  the  great  object  of  attack,  had,  in  the  meantiine,  been 
cored,  and  the  commanders  despaired  of  success.  Soon  afterward  the 
pestilential  climato  of  Walcheren  spread  disease  through. the  British 
armj  and  navy ;  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  returned  to  England  ;  the 
progress  of  the  disease  soon  rendered  the  removal  of  the  remainder  ne- 
cessary, and  the  only  result  of  this  costly  armament  was  the  destruction 
of  the  fortifications  of  Flushing.  Their  naval  successes  in  some  .de- 
gree consoled  the  English  for  this  disappointment.  Lord  Cochrane  de- 
birayed  four  vessels,  forming  part  of  a  French  sqiiadron,  in  Basque* 
Toada,  and  irreparably  injured  several  others ;  Lord  Collingwood  was 
similarly  successful  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  French  were  deprived 
of  rUeir  remaining  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

Some  European  islands,  especially  those  called  the  Ionian,  were 
added  to  the  British  dominions,  a  proceeding  which  gave  some  offence 
tft  the  new  sultan  of  Turkey,  Mahmoud  II.,  who  had  been  elevated  to 
tlie ,  throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  cousin  Selim  and  his  half-brother 
Mustaphal  But  the  progress  of  the  Russian  arms  induced  Mahmpud 
to  court  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  jealousy  of  the  same  power 
inclined  the  Persian  shah  to  renew  his  former  friendly  connexions  with 
England. 

Though  the  Russian  emperor  did  not  join  Napoleon  in  the  war 
against  Austria,  he  received  a  share  of  the  provinces  which  Francis 
was  forced  to  resign,  in  order  to  purchase  peace.  But  though  the  Aus- 
trian emperor  was  con](pelled  to  make  many  great  and  painful  sacrifices, 
he  obtained  more  favorable  conditions^  than  had  been  anticipated  ;  abd 
Napoleon  received  general  praise  for  the  moderation  with  which  he 
used  his  victory.-  The  secret  cause  of  this  affected  generosity  was 
subsequently  revealed,  and  proved  that  it'  resulted  from  a  plan  for 
more  effectually  securing  his  despotism  over  Europe. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  British  fibra  Corunna,  the  French  seemed  to 
have  permanently  secured  possession  of  Spain.  Though  the  marquis 
de  la  Romans  and  the  duke  del  Infantado  held  out  against  the  invaders, 
yet  Saragossa  was  taken,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  of  its  inhab- 
itants; I  and  Soult.  having  invaded  Portugal,  made  himself  master  of 
Oporto.  Victor  also  advanced  toward  the  same  country,  and,  on  his*^ 
marchj  overthrew  the  Spanish  army  of  Estremadura.  But  Oporto  waa 
soon  recovered  by  a  British  force  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  the 
leitioval  of  a  large  body  of  the  French  to  take  part  in  the  Austrian  war 
revived  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards.  Sir  Arthur  JVellesley,  believing 
it  possible  to  strike  an  important  blow  before  the  French  grand  army 
could  be  reinforced,  boldly,  and  perhaps  rashly,  advanced  into  Spain. 
He  was  attacked  at  Talavera  (July  28),  by  the  united  forces  of  Jour- 
dan,  Victor,  and  Sebastiani,  who  were  rather  the  masters  than  the  ser^* 
rants  of  the  nominal  king,  Joseph  Bonaparte.  British  valor  has  rarely 
been  more  nobly  displayed  than  in  this  engagement ;  the  French  were 
beaten  back  at  eveiy  point,  and  had  the  Spaniards  displayed  the  same 
courage  and  zeal  as  their  allies,  the  retreat  might '^  have  been  changed 
into  a  total  rout.  The  misconduct  of  the  Spaniards,  indeed,  deprived 
the  English  of  the  chief  fruits  of  their  victory ;  they  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  act  only  on .  the  defensive,  and  to  retreat  slowly  toward  the 
iiontieis  of  Poztugal.    Nor  were  the  patriots  more  successful  in  other 
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quartecs;  thej  did  not,  however,  despair,  aad  the  supreme  junta  po^ 
Uahed  a  spirited  proclamation,  animating  the  national  courage,  and  coa- 
Toking  an  assembly  of  the  cortes  or  estates  of  the  realm,  to  form  a 
fixed  constitutional  government. 

The  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversaiy  of  the  king's  accession 
diffused  joy  through  England.  About  the  same  time  the  death  of  the 
•duke  of  Portland,  and  some  dissensions  in  the  cabinet,  led  to  a  partiid 
change  in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Perceval  was  appointed  premier,  and  sev- 
eral angry  debates  ensued  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  I'he  oppo- 
nents oi  the  ministry  failed  in  procuring  a  condemnation  of  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition;  but,  during  the  discussion,  party  spirit  raged  with 
great  violence,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  having  assailed  the  privileges 
of  the  house  of  commons  in  very  unmeasured  terms,  was  ordered  to  be 
committed  to  -the  Tower.  He  declared  his  intention  to  resist  the  war- 
rant, but  was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower  by  a  military  force. 
The  soldiers,  on  their  return,  were  assaulted  by  the  mob,  and  a  riot 
ensued,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  At  the  close  of  the  session, 
the  popular  baronet  was  liberated,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  he  brought 
actions  for  what  he  regarded  as  an  illegal  arrest,  against  the  speaker 
and  the  serjeant-at-arms,  but  the  court  of  King's  Bench  disallowed .  his 
claims,  and  supported  the  privileges  of  th^  house  of  commons. . 

These  ebullitions  of  party  violence  did  not  weaken  the  British  cabi- 
net, though  they  induced  the  enemies  of  England  to  believe  the  coun- 
try on  the  verge  of  a  convulsion.  France  was  apparently  tranquil,  and 
Na|)oleon  revealed  the  secret  of  his  moderation  at  Vienna,  by  procuring 
a  divorce  from  the  emperess  Josephine,  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
former  fortunes,  and  offering  his  hand  to  the  archdutchess  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  (▲.  d.  1810).  This  marriage, -which 
seemed  permanently  to  establish  Bonaparte's  power,  bocame  eventuailj- 
the  principal  cause  of  his  ruin,  for  it  iBilarmed  all  the  northern  powers, 
and  especially  the  Russians,  who  justly  feared  that  Napoleon,  secured 
by  the  Austrian  alliance,  would  strive  to  make  himself  abscdute  master 
of  Europe.  His  arbitrary  conduct  to  Holland  justified  these  suspi- 
cions ;  he  removed  his  brother  from  the  throne  of  that  country,  and  an- 
nexed it  as  a  province  to  France. 

The  disputes  respecting  the  trade  of  neutrals,  between  England  and 
America,  began  to  assume  a  very  hostile  aspect,  and  it  was  feared  that 
war  could  not  long  be  delayed.  But  public  attention  was  diverted  frosa 
this  subject  to  the  struggle  in  Portugal,  where  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
who  had  recently  been  created  Lord  Wellington,  nobly  sustained  the 
honor  of  the  .English  arms.  The  French  army,  strongly  reinforced, 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Massena,  prince  of 'Essling;  the 
fortresses  of  Astorga,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Almeida,  were  captured; 
Lord  Wellington  retired  slowly  before  a  superior  force;  and  Massena 
flattered  himself  that  he  would  soon  obtain  possession  of  Lisbon.  His 
presumption  was  first  checked  at  Busaco,  where  the  British  made. a 
stand  and  inflicted  a  severe  check  on  their  assailants ;  but  ihe  hopes 
of  the  French  were  completely  destroyed  when  they  saw  Lord  Wel- 
lington take  up  his  position  in  the  formidable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
Not  daring  to  advance,  and  ashamed  to  retreat,  Massena  remained  for 
Oiore  than  a  month  watching  his  cautious  adversary,  and  losin|^  thou-, 
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f  ands  X)f  his  men  by  disease  or  desertion.  Re  at  length  retreated  to 
Santarem,  but  though  he  received  a  large  reinforcement,  he  did  not 
Tenture  to- resume  ofTensive' operations. 

A  desultory  war  was  maintained  in  Spain ;  the  patriot  armies  wen 
usually  defeated  in  regular  engagements,  but  the  invaders  were  severely 
harassed  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  guerilla  parties ;  convoys  were 
intercepted,  stragglers  cut  off,  and  outposts  exposed  to  constant  danger* 
Cadiz,  the  residence  of  the  supreme  junta  and  the  seat  of  government^ 
was  besieged,  but  the  strength  of  its  works  and  the  ease  with  which 
relief  was  obtained  by  sea,  prevented  the  French  from  making  any 
progress  in  its  reduction.  The  c^ortes  assembled  in  this  city  and  framed 
a  form  of  constitutional  government,  which,  however,  had  many  violent 
opponents  among  the  higher  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 

Most  of  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies  in  the  Indian  seas  were 
subdued,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Minto,  the  govemer-general  of 
India,  a  nobleman  whose  judicious  administratiop  of  affairs  in  the  east, 
not  only  extended  the  British  dominions  in  the  east,  but  suppressed  a 
dangerous  mutiny  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  occajsioned  by  the  adop- 
tion of  economical  regulations,  which  curtailed  the  allowances  made  to 
officers  in  the  company's  service. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  little  of  moment,  in  war,  occurred;  tho 
Bapes  and  Russians  had  some  trivial  naval  engagements  with  English 
vessels ;  but  Sweden  was  the  theatre  of  a  most  extraordinary  revolcr- 
tion,  which,  for  a  time,  added  her  to  the  enemies  of  England.  The 
crown  prince  died .  suddenly,  not  without  some  suspicion  of  poison^ 
and  the  Swedish  senate  tendered  the  succession  to  Charles  John  Ber* 
nadotte,  one  of  Napoleon's  most  celebrated  marshals,  who  had  won  their 
favor  by  the  leniency  and  pmdence  he  displayed  some  years  before  ia 
the  noiih  of  Germany.  Bernadotte  accepted  the  offer,  to  the  secret 
annoyance  of  Napoleon,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  his  military  fame 
and  independent  spirit. 

Civilized  Europe  miglit  now  be  said  to  be  arrayed  against  Great 
Britain,  but  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  sink.  Its  sovereign, 
afflicted  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  favorite  daughter,  was  seized  by  Sio 
disease  xmdet  which  he  had  formerly  suffered,  and  fell  into  a  state  of 
mental  derangement,  from  which  he  never  afterward  recovered  (▲.  d. 
181 1).  The  prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  regent,  under  restrictions 
similar  to  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1789,  but  these  were  subse* 
quemly  removed  when  it  was  found  that  he  intended  steadily  to  pursue 
his  father's  system  of  policy. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lord  Wellington  reaped  the  fruits  of  hi» 
prudent  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Portugal.  Massena  waa 
foreed  to  retreat  from  Santarem,  but  before  he  evacuated  the  country, 
he  ravaged  it  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  destroying  many  noble 
monuments  of  architecture  in  mere  wantonness.  The  British  parlia- 
ment voted  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  a  liberal  subscription  for  the  same  purpose  was 
formed  by  private  liberality.  Almeida  was  the  only  town  in  Portugal 
retained  by  the  French  ;  it  was  blockaded  by  the  allies,  and  Massena'a 
efforts  to  relieve  it  led  to  the  battle  of  Puentes  d'Onor.  The  engage- 
ment was  severe,  but  British  vtdor  triumphed ;  the  gaixisoD  of  Almeida^ 
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Asfaeartei!.'^  b  j  the  defeat  of  their  conntTymen,  evacuated  the  place,  and 
Portugal  was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  .an  enemy. 

The  liberation  of  Spain  was  a  more  difficult  task,  atid  it  was  ren- 
dered still  more  so  by  the  surrender  of  Badajo^  to  Marshal  Soult,  after 
a  very  brief  and  ineffective  defence.  Lord  Wellington  sent  Sir  William 
Beresford  to  recover  this  important  place,  but  the  advance  of  the  French 
fr6m  Seville,  compelled  that  general  to  raise  the  siege.  The  united 
forces  of  the  British  and  Spanish  encountered  the  French  at  Albuera, 
and  gained  an  important  victory  ;  Badajoz  was  once  more  invested,  but 
the  approach  of  Soult  on  one  side  and  Marmont  on  the  other,  induced 
Lord  Wellington  to  retire  beyond  the  Tagus.  But  in  his  arntiety  to 
save  Badajoz,  Soult  had  so  much  weakened  the  force  which  blockaded 
Cadiz,  that  the  Spaniards  resolved  to  hazard  an  expedition  against  the 
invading  armies  in  Andalusia.  General  La  Pens,  aided  by  the  Bqtish 
lieutenant-general,  Graham,  undertook  to  direct  the^e  operations,  and 
gr^at  hopes  were  entertained  of  success.  But  though  Graham  obtained 
a  brilliant  victory  at  Barossii,  over  Marshal  Victor,-  no  efforts  were  made 
to  follow  up  his  success.  In  the  other  Spanish  provinces,  the  patriotic 
armies  were  still  more  unfortunate ;  Mina,  indeed,  from  his  mountains, 
threatened  and  harassed  the  invaders,  but  the  other  Spanish  leaders 
showed  themselves  equally  deficient  in  courage  and  conduct.  Neither 
did  all  the  expected  advantages  reault  from  the  assembling  of  the  cortes  ; 
they  prepared,  indeed,  a  constitutional  code',  which,  however,  was 
scarcely  suited  to  the  Spanish  people  ;  but  they  maintained  the  onerous 
restrictions  on  the  colonial  trade,  and  thus  gave  deep  offence  to  the 
South  American  provinces,  and  drove  them  to  organize  plans  for  self- 
government. 

In  odier  quarters  the  war  was  more  favorably  to  British  interests ; 
the  island  of  Java  was  wrested  from  the  Dutch ;  several  flotillas^  were 
destroyed  by  English  frigates  in  the  Italian  seas,  and.  an  attempt  made 
by  the  Danes  to  Recover  the  island  of  Anholt,  in  the  Baltic,  Was 
defeated  by  the  gallant  garrison.  Sweden  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  at  war  with  Great  Britain ;  Bemadotte  soon  discovered  that  sub- 
serviency to  France  was  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  his  adopted 
country^  and  he  secretly  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Russian 
eniperor  for  restoring  their  mutual  independence.  But  Alexander  was 
still  too  deeply  engaged  in  pursuing  the  favorite  policy  of  the  czars,  and 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  Russia  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  sea, 
al  the  expense  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  His  success  was  fkr  from  an- 
swering hie  expectations ;  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Caucacus  severely 
harassed  the  invaders  of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and  though  Kutusoff  was 
moire  successful  on  the  European  side,  his  acquisitions  were  obtained 
by  a  very  disproportionate  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  dis- 
organized state  of  the  Turkish  provinces  prevented  the  sultan  fron^  effec- 
tively deifending  his  dominions  ;  in  most  of  them  a  military  aristocracy 
bad  usurped  the  chief  power  of  the  state,  and  in  Egypt  especially,  the 
Mameluke  beys  acted  as  independent  princes. .  Mohammed  Ali,  paehai 
of  Egypt,  finding-that  the  beys  would  not  submit  to  his  power,  and  fear- 
ing Uie  hazards  of  civil  war,  invited  them  to  a  banquet,  where  they 
were  all  ruthlessly  massacred.  -  The  miltan  applauded  this  perfidy,  but 
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ere  long  be  found  Mohammed  Ali  a  more  dangerous  subject  tfaaa  tbe 
turbulent  lords  whom  he  bed  removed. 

The  mental  disease  of  George  III.  showed  no  83rmptom8  of  improY»* 
mont,  and  as  the  time  approached  when  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
authority  of  the  prince  regent  would  expire,  some  anxiety  was  felt  about 
the  probable  fate  of  the  ministry.  But  the  prince  regent  had  become 
reconciled  to  the  cabinet,  and  after  a  faint  effort  to  gain  the  support  of 
Lfords  Grey  and  Granville,  it  was  resolved  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  government  (a.  d.  1812).  At  a  later  period  in  the  year, 
negotiations  were  resumed,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Perceval ;  the  premier  was  shot  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons, 
by  Bellingham,  a  merchant,  who  believed  that  the  ministers  had  shown 
indifference  to  his  fancied  claims  on  the  Russian  government.  After 
some  delay,  the  old  cabinet  \vas  reconstructed,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  and  the  plans  for  forming  a  imited  administration 
were  abandoned. 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  British  minister  in  Sicily,  strenuously 
exerted  himself  to  remedy  the  evils  which  the  imbecility  of  tho  king 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  queen  had  introduced  into  the  government  of 
that  island.  He  succeeded  in  procuring  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tution similar  to  that  of  Britain  ;  and  the  island  began  to  enjoy  peace 
and  prosperity  in  a  greater  degree  than  had  been  experienced  tor  several 
centuries. 

A  change  in  the  Spanish  constitution  revived  the  courage  of  the 
nation ;  a  new  regency,  the  promulgation  of  the  constitutional  code, 
and  various  reforms  in  the  different  branches  of  the  administrauon, 
gave  fresh  spirit  to  the  Spaniards,  and  inspired  hopes  of  final  success. 
I/ord  Wellington  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Hodrigo ;  the  capture  of  this  imptmant  forttess  was  followed  by  that 
of  Badajoz,  but  the  victors  suffered  severe  loss  of  both  places.  Wel- 
lington, who  had  been  created  an  earl  for  these  exploits,  next  marched' 
against  Marmont,  and  took  the  important  city  of  Salamanca.  Mar- 
mont,  strengthened  by  large  reinforcements,  hoped  not  only  to  defeat 
the  British,  but  to  intercept  their  retreat.  As  he  extended  his  lines 
for  this  purpose,  Wellington  seized  the  favorable  opportunity,  and, 
pouring  his  whole  force  on  the  weakened  divisions,  gained  the  most 
complete  victory  that  the  allies  had  yet  won  in  the  peninsula.  Indeed 
if  the  Spaniards  had  displayed  the  same  energy  as  the  British  and  the 
Portuguese,  Marmont's  entire  array  would  have  been  ruined.  Still  the 
immediate  results  of  the  battle  of  <  Salamanca  were  very  great ;  Madrid 
was  evacuated  by  the  intrusive  king  Joseph ;  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  was 
raised ;  and  the  city  of  Seville  was  taken  by  Colonel  Skerret  and  the 
Spanish  general  La  Cniz. 

The  failure  of  the  British  at  the  siege  of  Burgps,  the  want  of  con- 
cert in  the  Spanish  councils,  and  the  great  reinforcements  received  by 
the  French,  compelled  Wellington  to  resign  the  fruits  of  his  victory ;  he 
retired  leisurely  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  firmly  waited  an  oppor- 
tunity for  renewing  his  efforts.  But  events  in  other  parts  of  the  globe 
were  producing  the  most  important  results  in  favor  of  Spanish  independ- 
ence ,  the  South  American  colonies,  alarmed  by  an  earthquake  which 
was  superstitiously  believed  to  be  a  visitation  of  Providence,  returned  U» 
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fteir  allegiance,  and  the  Russian  emperor  prepared  to  measure  his 
strength  with  the  colossal  power  of  \Napoleon. 

Section  IV. — The  Russian  War. 

No  long  time  afler  th^  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Alexander 
b^gan  to  doubt  the  ptudence  of  the  compact  he  had  made  with  the 
French  emperor,  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Napoleon  to  an 
Austrian  princess  gave  him  fresh  grounds  of  alarm.  ^  The  Austrian 
emperor,  however,  was  not  very  sincerely  attached  to  his  son-in-law  ; 
Napoleon  had  given  his  infant  son  the  title  of  king  of  Rome,  a  very 
plairi  intimation  of  his  design  to  retain  his  hold  on  Italy.  The  interests 
Of  his  subjects,  many  of  whom  were  almost  ruined  by  the  suspension 
of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  compelled  Alexander  to  seek  for  some 
relaxation  of  the  restrictive  system  established  by  the  Berlin  decrees ; 
but  Napoleon  would  not  abandon  his  favorite  policy,  and  the  discus* 
'Sions  between  the  courts  of  St.  Peterburgh  and  Paris  began  to  assume 
an  angry  and  even  hostile  tone.  Both  parties,  however,  professed  an 
«nxious  desire  for  peace,  and  ^apoleon  even  made  overtures  to  tho 
British  government,  but  as  he  refused  to  restore  Spain  to  its  legitimate 
sovereign,  or  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Prussia,  negotiations  were 
fruitless,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war. 

Alexander  entered  into  alliance  with  Sweden  and  Eng[rand  :  Napo- 
leon arrayed  under  his  banners  the  military  strength  of  western  and 
southern  Europe.  But  the  selfishness  of  the  French  emperor  in  the 
Tery  outset  deprived  hitn  of  the  best  security  for  success ;  to  secure  the 
aid  of  Austria,  he  refused  to  restore  the  independence  of  Poland,  and 
Ihus  lost  the  hearts  of  a  brave  and  enthusiastic  race  of  warriors,  who 
would  have  powerfully  aided  his  advance,  or  effectually  covered  his 
retreat.  Trusting  to  the  vast  number  of  his  victorious  legions,  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Niemen,  routed  a  division  of  Cossacks  at  Kowno,  and 
directed  his  march  to  the  capital  of  Lithuania.  The  Russians  retired 
before  the  French  deliberately,  wasting  the-cbuntcy  as  they  retreated. 
Several  sharp  battles  were  fought  without  any  important  result ;  but 
the  hopes  of  the  Russians  were  raised  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Turks,  which  enabled  them  to  direct  all  their  energies  to  repel 
the- invader^.  Napoleon  with  hi^  main  body  directed  his  march  toward 
Moscow,  while  a  large  division  of  his  forces  menaced  the  road  to  St. 
Petersburgh.  The  Russians  repelled  the  latter,  but  the  main  force  of 
the  invaders  advanced  to^molenskd,  which  was  justly  ^regarded  as  the 
bulwark  of  Moscow.  A  dreadful  battle  was  fought  under  the"  walls  of ^ 
Smolensko  ;^  it  terminated  in  favor  0f  the.  French,  but  they  purchased 
their  victory  very  dearly,  and  the  Russians  made  an  orderly  retreat. 

Kutusoff  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  Russians,  and  resolved  to 
hazard  another  battle  for  the  protection  of  Moscow ;  he  fixed  upon 
a  position  near  the  village  of  Borodino,  and  there  firmly  awaited  the 
enemy.  The  battle  was  furious  and  sanguinary,  nearly  seventy  thou- 
sand of  the  combatants  fell  without  giving  to  either  side  a  decisiTe 
victory.  The  Russians  indeed  maintained' their  ground  ;  but  the  French 
having  been  joined  by  new  reinforcements,  Kutusoff  was  forced  to  re- 
treat and  abandon  Moscow  to  its  fate.  This  ancient  capital  of  the 
Giars  is  revered  by  the  Russians,  as  Jerusalem  was  by  the  Jews ;  they 
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give  it  the  fond  nam«of  Mother  Moscow,  and  regard  it  as  the  sanctmij 
of  their  nation.  But  when  the  invaders  approached,  the  citizens  re- 
solved not  only  to  abandon  their  beloved  metropolis^  but  to  consign  it  to 
the  flames.  Napoleon  entered  Moscow,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  th6  czars  ;  but  whUe  be  was  holding 
a  council,  fires  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  though  many 
of  the  incendiaries'  were  shot,  it  was  found  impossible  to  check  the 
conflagration. 

Wheh  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  its  stores  con- 
sumed, and  all  supplies  cut  o^,  Napolepn  found  himself  m  a  very 
embarrassing  position.  \^ith  great  reluctance  he  gave  orders  for  a 
retreat,  and  the  French  obeyed  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  they 
were  unable  to  complete  the  demolition  of  Moscow.  Before  the  fugi- 
tives had  proceeded  far  on  their  route,  they  began  to  experience  &e 
horrors  of  a  liussian  winter ;  thousands  became  the  victims  of  cold  and 
hunger,  while  their  pursuers,  taking  courage  from  their  calamities, 
harassed  them  severely  at  every  step.  It  had  been  Napoleon's  inten- 
tion to  make  a  stand  at  ISmolensko,  but  the  magnitude  of  his  losses,- 
the  disorganized  state  of  his  army,  and  the  increasing  wantof  provisions, 
rendered  such  a  course  impossible.  Once  more  the  French  had  to 
undertake  a  perilous  march,  amid  the  rigors  of  the  severest  winter  ever 
known,  pursued  by  enraged  enemies,  deprived  of  food,  of  clothingj  and 
of  shelter.  Language  fails  to  describe  the  horrors  of  such  a  retreat ; 
every  hour  ad4ed  to  the  miseries  of  the  sufferers ;  they  lost  the  disci- 
pline of  soldiers,  and  almost  the  semblance  of  men.  The  passage  of 
the  Borodino  was  one  of  the  most  terrific  scenes  recorded  in  history ; 
in  their  eagerness  to  place  the  river  between  themselves  and  their  pur- 
suers, the  French  rushed  in  a  disorderly  crowd  over  the  bridges,  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  fVqm  the  heights  behind  them.  Eight  thousand 
were  killed  or  drowned  in  this  calamitous  'passage,  and  long  before  ail 
had  crossed  over.  Napoleon  ordered  the  bridges  to  be  set  on  fire,  aban- 
doning twelve  thousand  of  his  followers  to  Uie  mercy  of  the  irritated 
Russians.  Napoleon,  at  length  resolved  to  provide  for  his  personal 
security,  and  fied  to  Paris,  where  indeed  some  revolutionary  attempts 
rendered  his  presence  necessary ;  the  miserable  renmant  of  his  once 
mighty  host  found  a  precarious  shelter  in  Poland.' 

In  Uie  meantime  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  active  hostilities  with 
the  United  States.  The  Americans  twice  invaded  Canada,  but  were 
defeated  ;  they  were  more  successful  at  sea,  where  the  superiority  of 
their  frigates  in  size  and  weight  of  metal  to  the  British  vessels  of  the 
same  denomination,  secured  their  victory  in  some  engagements  between 
single  ships.  But  this  war  attracted  comparatively  bnt  little  attention ; 
every  mind  was  too  deeply  occupied  with  the  great  struggle  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  England,  though  of  importance,  did  not  di- 
vert attention  from  the  contest  with  Napoleon.  An  unfortunate  pub- 
licity was  given  to  the  discords  between  the  prince  regent  and  his  con- 
sort ;  s!  bill  for  emancipating  the  catholics  was  rejected,  after  having 
passed  several  stages,  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  company  was  renewed  for  twenty  years.  Notwithstanding 
iiis  recent  r^veiBes,  Napoleon  found  that  he  still  posf  eased  the  confi* 
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deoce  of  thd  French  nation,  a  large, conscription  was  ordered  to  supply 
the  losses  of  the  late  campaign  ;  and  the  emperor  having  provided  for 
the  internal  security  of  his  dominions,  hasted  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
where  he  had  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  a  new  enemy. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  king  of  Prussia  sent  an  army 
to  serve  under  Napoleon,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  contingent 
were  far. from  being  anxious  for.  the  success  of  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  During  the  retreat,  one  Prussian  corps  separated  itself 
from  the  division  to  which  it  was  attached,  .and  concluded  a  convention 
pf  neutrality ;  as  the  Russians  advanced,  the  Prussian  monfarch  took 
courage  to  assert  his  independence,  and  he  entered  into  alliance  with 
Alexander.  But  notwithstanding  his  recent  losses,  Napoleon  had  as- 
sembled an  army  numerically  superior  lo  those  of  his  adversaries ;  in 
three  sanguinary  battles  the  French  gained  the  advantage,  but  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  a  decided  victory ;  and  Napoleon,  alarmed  by 
the  magnitude  of  his  losses,  and  ^e  obstinacy  of  his  enemies,  consent- . 
ed  to  an  armistice.  During  the  truce  the  British  government  encour- 
aged the  allies-  by  large  subsidies,  and  the'  aid  of  Sweden  was-  pur- 
chased not  only  by  money,  but  by^  promise  to  aid  that  power  in  the 
acquisition  of  Norway.  But  what  was  of  far  greater  importance,  the 
emperor  of  Austria  was  induced  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law, 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  confederation  for  restraining  the  power 
of  France. 

Napoleon,  establishing  his  headquarters  at  Dresden,  commenced  a 
series^of  vigorous  operations  against  his  several  foes.  They  were  at 
first  successful;  bot  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  ;  several  of  his  divisions 
Were  defeated,  the  Bavarians  joined  the  allies,  and  at  length  the  baffled 
emperor  retired  to  Leipsic. '  Under  the  walls  of  this  ancient  city  the 
battle  was  fought  which  decided  the  fate  of  Europe  (Oct.  18).  While 
the  result  of  the  engagement  was  yet  undecided,  the  Saxon  troops  in 
the  French  service  deserted  in  a  body  to  the  allies,  and  the  position 
thus  abandoned  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Swedish  forces. 
Napoleon's  soldiers,  driven  from  th^ir  lineis  in  every  direction,  were 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  Leipsic,  but,  as  the  city  was  incapable  of 
defence,  a  further  retreat  became  necessary.  The  French  emperor 
gave  the  requisite  orders,  but  did  not  wait  to  see  them  executed  ;  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  was  not  completed  when  the  allies  forced  an  en- 
trance ;  the  French,  entangled  in  the  streets,  sufi^ed  very  severely, 
and  many  were  drowned  as  they,  crowded  over  the  narrow  bridge, 
which  was  their  only  path  of  safety.  The  bridge  was  blown  up  before 
the  whole  of  tbe  fugitives  could  pass,  and  this  obstruction  of  the  retreat 
swelled  the  number  of  the  slain  and  the  captives. 

The  battle  of  Leipsic  liberated  Germany ;  Napoleon  iled  to  France, 
his  followers  were  severely  h&rass^d  in  their  retreat,  especially  as  the 
Bavarians  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  intercept  them  at  Hanau ;  their 
sufferings  were  very  great,,  and  multitudes^  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
allied  armies,  as  they  advanced  to  the  Rhine.  iBemadotte,  was  natu- 
rally reluctant  to  join  in  the  meditated  invasion  of  France,  but  he  under^ 
took  the  task  of  expelling  the  enemy  from  the  curde  of  Lower  Saxony. 
At  his  approach,  .the  Hanoverians  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  de- 
livering themselves  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  returning  once  more  under 
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the  paternal  government  of  the  Guelph^.  The  flame  of  independence 
spread  to  Holland,  apd  kindled  even  the  cold  hosoms  of  the  Dutch« 
Insurrections  broke  out  in  the  principal  towns,  the  hereditary  claims  of 
the  bouse  of  Orange  were  rapturously  acknowledged,  and  when  the 
stadtholder  arrived  from  England,  he  found  the  Hollanders  eager,  not 
only  to  acknowledge  his  former  power,  but  to  extend  it  by  conferrixig 
on  him  the  title  of  royalty. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  triumphant'  in  Germany,  Wellington  was 
now .  gloriously  occupied  in  the  liberation  of  Spain.  Early  in  the 
spring,  he  concentrated  his  forces*  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo^  and  by  a  series 
<^  able  movements,  compelled  the  French  not  only  to  abandon  their 
positions  on  the  Douro,  but  to  retire  beyond  the  Ebro.  Marshal  Jour- 
dan,  who  exercised  the  real  authority,  for  Joseph  was.  king  only  in 
name,  resolved  to  make  one  vigorous  effort  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
French  po^er,  and  chose  a  strong  position  neav  Vittoria,  as  the  theatre 
of  a  decisive  engagement.  The  allied  army  advanced  with  an  eager- 
ness that  insured  success  ;  the  heiglits  that  protected  the  hostile  lines 
were  successively  stormed,  and  at  length  the  French  were  forced  to 
retreat  in  such  disorder,  that  they  abandoned  their  artillery,  baggage, 
and  military  chest.  In  the  east  of  Spain  the^  allies  were  less  success- 
ful ;  Sir  John  Murray,  on  the  approach  of  Ma^hal  Suchet,  abandoned 
the  siege  of  Tarragona  with  unnecessary  precipitation ;  but  the  arrival 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck  prevented  the  enemy  from  profiting  by*  this 
partial  success. '   ' 

Wheh  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria  reached  Napoleon,  he  sent 
Marshal  Soult  from  Germany  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Spain,  where  Pampeluna  and.  St.  Sebastian  had  been  invested  by 
Wellington,  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marquis.  Soult's  operations 
were  vigorous,  but  unsuccessful ;  his  forces  were  unable  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  British  lines,  and  so  severe  was  their  repulse,  that 
they  fled  to  their  own  frontiers.  St.  Sebastian  was  30on  after  taken  by 
storm,  but  not  without  a  very  severe  loss  to  the  cohquerors,  and  the 
British  now  prepared  to  invade  France. 

^he  allies  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  advanced  slowly  but  steadily 
toward  Bayonne  :  Soult  showed  great  courage  and  talent  in  his  arrange- 
ments, bgt  his  efforts  were  foiled  by  .the  superior  valor  of  the  British 
soldiers,  and  two  regiments  of  Dutch  and  Germans  quitting  his  lines, 
went  over  to  the  camp  of  his  allies.  Spain  was  now  free,  but  the  efforts 
of  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  cortes  to  secure  its  future  happiness, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government,  were  frustrated  by 
the  interested  opposition  of  the  clergy,  and  th^  ignorant  bigotry  of  the 
people. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  continued  to 
be  maintained  with  the  obstinacy  that  characterizes  the  quarrels  be^ 
tween  "  foes  who  once  w€ire  filends  ;**  but  it  \vas  not  productive  of  any 
impbrtant  event.  The  Americans  were  unsuccessful  in  their  repeated 
invasions  of  Canada,  but  they  established  their  naval  superiority  on  the 
lakes,  while  the  honor  of  the  British  flag  was  nobly  maintained  in  ths 
engagement  between  the  frigates  Chesapeake  and  Shannon. 

The  memorable  year  1814  opened  with  the  invasion  of  France  ;  ths 
Russitm,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  arAiies  forced  an  entrance  through  the 
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eastern  frontiers,  while  Wellington  was  making  an  alarming  progress 
on  the  western  side.  Never,  in  the  hours  of  his  greatest  success,  did 
Napoleon  display  mote  promptitude,  and  ability  ;  but  he  had  beaten  his 
enemies  into  the  art  of  conquering,  and  even  partial  success  was  inju- 
rious, because,  it  inspired  hopes  which  prevented  him  from  embracing 
the  proffered  opportunities  of  negotiation.  -  Several  furious  but  indeci- 
sive battles  were  fought ;  the  allied  armies  had  moved  at  too  great  a 
distance  fVom  each  other,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  suffered  severely 
for  their  error,  that  they  learned  the  necessity  of  a  combined  plan  of 
operations.  But  in  other  quarters  the  success  of  the  allies  was  more 
decided ;  Bemadotte  completed  the  liberation  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  not  only  intimidated  the  Danish  court  into  an  abandonment  of  the 
French  alliance,  but  enforced  its  consent  to  the  transfer  of  Norway ; 
thence  he  marched  to  the  Netherlands,  where  the  allies  had  made  con- 
siderable progress,  though  General  Graham  had  been  bafHed,  with 
much  loss,  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

But  Napoleon  was  much  more  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  southwest  of  France.  The  English  general  having  driven 
the  French  from  their  posts,  Crossed  the  Adour,  and  invested  the  cita- 
del of  Bayonne.  As  he  advanced,  the  old  partisans  of  the  Bourbons 
began  to  revive,  the  exiicid  family  was  proclaimed,  and  the  white  flag 
hoisted,  at  Bordeaux.  More  mortifying  was  the  defection  of  Murat ; 
eager  to  secure  his  crown,  the  king  of  Naples  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty  with  Austria,  and  lent  his  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Italy.  ,  ' 

'But  in^  the  meantime,  the  fate  of  France  was  decided ;  Napoleon 
moved  his  main  army  eastward,  hoping  to  intimidate  the  allies  into  a 
retreat,  by  threatening  their  communications.  Bhicher  and  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  immediately  decided  on  marching  to  Parisj  and  having 
defeated  the  forces  of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  who  guarded  the  road, 
toon  came  in  sight  of  that  metropolis.  The  Outworks  that  defended 
Paris  were  stormed,  and  the  intimidated  citizens  hastened  to  secure 
their  persons  and  property  by  a  capitulation.  The  allied  sovereigns, 
Frederic  and  Alexander,  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  city  (March 
31 ),  and  were  hailed  as  liberators  by  the  fickle  populace. 

When  Napoleon  heard  that  the  Austrians  had  effected  a  junction 
with  the  Prussians,  he  hasted  back  to  defend  his  capital,  but  before  he 
reached  Fontaii^ebleau  the  capitulation  had  been  signed,  and  a  pro- 
visional govammei\.t  installed,  without  any  regard  to  his  authority.  On 
the  2d  of  April  he  was  formally  deposed  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same 
month,  Louis  XYIII.  was  invited  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
A  constitutional  charter  was  framed  for  the  protection  of  the  French 
people,  and  Napoleon  was  promised  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of 
Elba,  and  a  pension.  Before  intelligence  of  these  events  was  received 
in  the  south,  a  sanguinary  battle  had  been  fought  between  the  armies 
of  Soult  and  Wellington  at  Toulouse,  which  end^d  in  the  complete  dis- 
comfiture of  the  former ;  but  the  British  general  sincerely  lamented  a 
triumph  which  had  been  purchased  by  a  useless,  expenditure  of  human 
life. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  Ijouis  XVIIl.  returned  from  his  tedious  exile, 
■sd  landed  at  Calais.    The  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  were  sign- 
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ed  at  Para ;  and  it  was  aira^ged  that  the  details  aad  the  adjustment  of 
the  claims  of  the  different  European  jNrinces  ohould  be  referred  to.  a 
future  conTOcation  at  Vienna. 

Section  V. — History  of  Eyropefrom  the  dethronement  of  Napcleon  to  the 

•  ChndusUfn  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna^ 

Before  his  final  oyerthrow^  Napoleon  liberated  the  captive  Ferdi* 
nand,  well  aware  that  Spain  would  have  little  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
restoration  of  such  a  sovereign.  No  sooner  had  he  obtained  his  free- 
dom than  he  annulled  all  the  proceedings  of  the  cortes,  re*established 
the  old  despotism  with  all  its  abuses,  and  even  revived  the  horrors  of 
the  inquisition.  Several  of  those  who  had  roost  strenuously  resisted 
the  French  invasion  were  punished  by  imprisonment  or  exile,  their 
attachment  to  ponstitutional  freedom  being  deemed  to  outweigh  their 
former  services.  The  allies  could  not  be  blamed  for  the  perfidy  and 
tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  but  they  incurred  just  censuro  by  a^ng  in  the 
ibrcible  annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  against  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  displayed  little  policy  in  .uniting 
Belgiiun  to  Holland^  for  the  countries  were  opposed  to  each  other  in 
their  religions  creeds  and  commercial  interests, 

The  American  war  was  protracted  more  in  a  i^irit'of  revenge  than 
sound  policy  ;  a  sanguinary  but  indecisive  struggle  took  {dace  in  Cana- 
da ;  an  English  armament  captured  Washington,  the  capital  of  the 
.  United  States,  and  destroyed  the  public  buildings ;  but  similar  attacks 
on  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Peace 
was  at  length  concluded  at  Ghent,  and  we  may  confidently  hope  that 
hostilities  will  never  again  be  renewed  between  two  naticms  so  closely 
united  by  the  .ties  of,  language,  religion,  and  blood.  Before  this  war 
was  terminated,  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  Frederic,  king  of  Prussia, 
accompanied  by  their  most  distinguished  marshals  and  statesmen,  per- 
sonally visited  England,  and  werQ  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
But  the  convulsion  produced  in  the  commercial  world  by  the  sudden 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  was  necessarily  followed  by  numerous 
bankruptcies  and  great  distress,  which  threw  a  shade  of  gloom  over  the 
general  joy. 

The  conduct  of  Louis.  XVIII.  immediately  afler  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  was  calculated  to  win  popularity ;  but  the  establishment  of  a 
censorship  over  the  press,  his  anxiety  to  restore  the  power  and  infiuence 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  remunerate  the  loyal  emigrants  who  had  shared 
the  calamities  of  hi&  exile,  gave  general  offence,  and  revived  the  courage 
of  the  friends  of  Napoleon.  A  secret  conspiracy  was  formed  for  re- 
storing the  emperor,  and  he,  dreading  thatj  the  allied  powers,  whose 
plenipotentiaries  were  assembled  at  Vienna,  would  remove  him  from 
Elba  to  a  place  of  greater  security,  resolved  to  make  a  b<dd  efibrt  for 
the  recovery  of  his  throne.  Accompanied  only  by  eleven  hundred  men. 
he  landed  at  Frejus  (March  1,  1815),  and  adyanced  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  At  first  he  received  little  encouragement;  but  being 
joined  by  the  garrison  of  Grenoble,  and  supported  by  secret  promises 
of  aid  from  other  divisions  of  the  army,  he  proceeded  to  Lyons,  where 
he  held  his  ^court.    Louis  made  a  spirited  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
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TYench  nation ;  but  Marshal  Ney  having  set  the  example  of  defection, 
•U  the  soldiery  declared  in  favor  of  the  emperor ;  and  Lonis,  compelled 
to  abandon  his  kingdom,  sought  safety  in  Ghent. 

Though  the  allied  powers  had  shown  a  great  want  of  vigilance  and 
caution  in  not  preventing,  as.  they  easily  might  have  do'ne,  the  escape 
of  Napoleon,  they  were  not  for  a  moment  undetermined  in  resolving  on 
the  course  of  action  rendered  necessary  by  that  event.'  A  pit)clamation 
was  issued  hy  the  congress  of  Vienna,  denouncing  him  as  the  common 
enemy  of  Europe,  and  excluding  him  from  the  pale  of  civil  and  social 
relations.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  each  of  the  four  powers, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  England,  engaged  to  maintain  an  army 
of  150,000  men  until  they  had  rendered  Napoleon  incapable  of  disturb- 
ing the  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  and  the  Prussians  and  the  English  at 
once  began  to  assemble  their  forces  on  the  Northern  frontiers  of  France. 

.  Napoleon,  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  procuring  the  acquiescence  pf 
the  allied  powers  in  his  usurpation,  prepared  boldly  to  meet  the  danger 
by  which  he  was  menac'ed.  He  gratified  the  vanity  of  the  Parisians 
by  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  proclaiming  a  new  constitution  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  at  the  same  time  he-  made  the  most  vigorous  ex- 
ertions to  recruit  his  armies  and  supply  his  military  stores.  In  a  short 
time,  far  shorter  than  had  been  anticipate^,  his^  troops  were  ready  for 
action,  and  instead  df  waiting  for  the  attack  of  his  enemies,  he  resolved 
to  become  the  aggressor.  The  first  brunt  of  the  war  fell  on  the  Prus- 
sians, who  were  driven  from  their  advanced  posts.  Blucher  immediately 
concentrated  his  forties  at  Ligny;  while  the  duke  of  Wellington,  with 
the  British  and  subsidiary  troops,  occupied  a  parallel  position  at  Quatre 
Bras.  The  main  body  of  the  French  attacked  the  Prussian  lines,  and, 
afler  a  sanguinary  battle,  compelled  *Blucher  to  abandon  Ligny  (June 
16) ;  but  lus  retreat  was  effected  in  good  order,  and  in  a  very  few 
hours  his  troops  were  ready  to  renew  the  fight.  In  the  meantime  the 
British  had  defeated  the  enemy  at  Quatre  Bras,  but  the  retreat  of  the 
Pnissians  rendered  a  corresponding  movement  necessary  pn  their  part ; 
and  Wellington  led  his  army  to  the  memorable  position  of  Waterloo. 

Flushed  by  his  recent  victory  over  the  PruSisians,  Napoleon,  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  appeared  in  front  of  the  English  position, 
and  commenced  an  attack,  in  full  assurance  of  success.  His  first  effort 
was  directed  against  Hougoumont^  a  post  which  protected  the  English 
right ;  but  afler  a  murderous  conflict,  the  French  were  baffled,  and  the 
place  maintained.  The  emperor's  next  eiOTort  was  to  turn  the  left  wing 
80  as  to  intercept  the  communicatio9  with  the  Prus^ans,  but  this  still 
more  signally  failed ;  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  division,-  though  with  the 
loss  of  their  brave  commander,  repulsed  the  French  infantry,  while  the 
Scotch  Greys,  aided  b^  a  corps  of  dragoons,  touted  the  French  cavalry, 
particularly  the  cuirassiers^  who  ^  fondly  deemed  themselves  -invincible 

A  third  great  effort  was  made  against  the  centre,  and  at  first  some 
advantages  were  gained.  The  French  seized  the  farm  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  which  covered  the  position,  and  poured  masses  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  on  the  British  lines.  But  Wellington,  forming  his  troops  in. 
hollow  squares,  maintained  a  steady  resistance,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
baffled  assailants  gradually  relaxed.  At  this  momen];  the  Prussian 
iioopa  began  to  appear  on  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  and  to  take  a 
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sliare  in  the  engagement.  Napoleon  now  mustered  his  guard  for  one 
decisive  engagement,  but  did  not,  as  was  expected,  place  l^mself  at 
their  head.  The  imperial  guard  advanced  under  a  perfect  storm  of  ar- 
tillery and  musketry  from  the  British  lines,  which  had  been  gradually 
advanced  after  the  defeat  of  the  former  attacks.  They  attempted  to 
deploy,  under  this  formidable  fire,  but  their  lines  wer^  sluiken,  and  they 
began  to  fall  into  confusion.  Wellington  seized  the  decisive  moment 
to  charge;  tha  effect  was  instantaneous,  not  a  single  French  soldier 
remained  to  cross  a  bayonet;  and  as  the  British  pressed  forward,  the 
retreat  was  soon  a  peifect  rout.  As  the  English  were  top  much  fa^ 
tigued  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  that  duty  devolved  upon  the  Prussians^ 
and  they '  executed  it  with  the  vigor  of  men  who  felt  that  they  had  the 
wrongs  of  their  country  to  avenge.  Out  of  the  entire  French  army  not 
more  than  forty  thousand  men  could  again  be  imbodied. 

Napoleon  continued  his  melancholy  flight  to  Paris,  where  he  soon 
found  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end.  He  abdicated  the  crown  in  favor 
of  his  son,  but  wUle  his  resignation  was  received,  the  acknowledgment 
of  Napoleon  II.  was  evaded.  He  lingered  so  long  in  the  hope  of  some 
favorable  change,  that  his  opportunities  of  escape  were  cut  off,  and  he 
was  forced  to.  seek  refuge  on  board  a  British  man-of-war.  ^  After  some 
discussion  respecting  hi^  destination,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be 
imprisoned  for  life,  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena ;  and  to  this  rock,  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  he  was  sent,  with  a  small  train  of  attendants. 

Muirat's  fate  was  still  more  calamitous ;  no  sooner  had  he  heard  of 
Napole6n*s  landing  in  France,  than  he  renounced  his  alliance  with 
Austria,  and  endeavored  to  unite  all  the  Italians  in  a  league  against 
that  power.  His  efforts  completely  failed ;  his  Torces  were  routed  at 
Ferrara,  the  cowardly  Neapolitans  could  not  be  induced  to  make  any 
effective  resistance,  and  finally  he  fled  disguised  from  his  kingdom. 
His  restless  ambition  induced  him,  with  only  thirty  followers,  to  i^ake 
an  effort  to  recover  his  dominions ;  he  landed  on  the  Calabrian  coast, 
but  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  shot  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  ' 

After,  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  the  Prussians  and  the  British  advanced 
toward  Paris,  without  encountering  any  serious  opposition.  The  two 
legislative  chambers  were  reluctant  to  restore  the  king,  at  least  un- 
conditionally, but  their  appeal  to  the  nation  was  disregarded,  and  on 
the  nearer  apprpach  of  the  allies,  a  convention  was  concluded  by  which 
Louis  was  restored.  A  few  of  Napoleon's  most  strenuous  supporters 
were  excluded  from  the  act  of  amnesty ;  Ney  and  Labedoydre  were 
shot,  but  LaValette  escaped  by  the  aid  of  his  wife  and  some  British 
ofiEicers. 

The  future  peace  of  Europe  now  depended  on  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
but  the  decrees  of  this  body  were  guided  more  by  the.  convenience  of 
sovereigns,  than  the  wishes  of  na^tions.  The  ancient  republics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa  were  abolished ;  the  territories  of  the  former  were 
given  to  Austria,  while  the  latter  were  assigned  to  the  king  of  Sardinia ; 
Poland  was  annexed  to  the  territories  of  Russia,  and  the  Prussian  do- 
minions enlarged  at '  the  expense  of  Saxony.  When  these  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
entered  into  a  solemn  compact  called  the  Holy  Alliance ;  the  professed 
object  of  the  treaty  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  on  the  prin- 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PEACE. 

"    Section  I. — State  of  Europe  at  the  Close  of  the  War 

Wren  the  sanguinsuy  arid  expensiye  wairs  arising  out  of  the  Frencli 
revolution  t^minated,  the  different  nations  of  Europe  diat  shared  in  the 
contest  were  so  enfeebled  and  harassed,  that  they  sank  at  once  into 
inactive  repose.  But  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  made  such  a 
complete  change  in  all  commercial  transactions,  that  credit  was  shaken, 
trade  injured,  manufactures  checked,  and  thousands  suddenly  depriyed 
of  employment.  These  evils  were  more  sensibly  felt  in  England  than 
in  any  other  country;  for  while  the  tide  of  war  swept  over  every 
other  European  state,  England,  protected  by  her  insular  situation,  en- 
joyed internal  tranquillity,  and  was  enabled  to  sell  with  profit,  not  only 
her  manufactures,  but  her  agricultural  produce  to  less  favored  countries. 
Peace  permitted  the  people  of  the  continent  to  supply  themselves  with 
many  of  the  articles  which  they  had  previously  been  forced  to  import ; 
and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  continental  sovereigns  bega;n  to  regard 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  England,  induced  them  to  encourage  na- 
tive manufactures ;  hence  the  demand  for  British  goods  and  produce 
suddenly  slackened,  and  distress  was  felt  by  every  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Several  serious  riots  occurred  in  the  agricultural  distress ; 
but  still  more  alarming  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  were  displayed  in 
the  metropolis,  where  meetings  were  held  under  pretence  of  procuring 
a  reform  in  the  constitution,  but  which  threatened  to  end  in  revolution. 
Several  strong  restrictive  statutes  were  passed  by  pariiament,  abd 
energetic,  if  not  severe  measures  adopted  by  the  government;  it  was 
not,  however,  until  the  commercial  crisis  had  passed  over,  and  the 
embarrassments  of  transition  disappeared  that  the  public  tranquillity 
was  restored. 

There  were  not,  however,  wanting  more  cheering  occurrences  which 
relieved  the  gloom ;  the  piratical  states  of  Algiers  were  humbled^  Lord 
Exmouth,  with  a  united  squadron  of  English  and  Dutch,  attacked  the 
city  of  Algiers,  destroyed  its  fortifications,  and  compelled  the  dey  to 
abolish  Christian  slavery  (a.  d.  1816).  Great  joy  was  also  diffused  by 
the  marriage  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  the  pride  and  the  hope  of  Eng- 
land, to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg.  But  the  expectations  of  the 
nation  were  fatally  ^sappointed,;  the  princess  died  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1817,  after  having  been  delivered  of  a  dead  child.  The 
national  sorrow  was  general,  and  profound,  and  there  never  was  an 
occasion  in  which  the  British,  nation  showed  greater  regret  for  the  loss 
of  an  individual.    But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  deadis 
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ID  ^e  royd  family ;  Queen  Charlotte  died  during  the  ensuing  year,  slie 
was  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  duke  of  Kent,  and  finally,  the 
aged  Ttibnarch  Gieorge  III.,  without  having  enjoyed  one  lucid  interval 
during  his  long  illness,  sank  quietly  into  the  tomb. 

France,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  neighboring  states,  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  tranquillity  under  the  mild  and  conciliatory  government  pf 
Louis  XVIII.  The  revolution,  and  its  consequent  wars,  had  given  the 
chief  property  of  the  country,  and  consequently  the  elements  of  politi- 
cal power,  to  the  middle  classes  of  society ;  Xkeir  interests  could  only 
be  secured  by  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  they  became  zealous  roy- 
alists, because  they  regarded  the  monarchy  as  the  surest  pledge  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order.  Some  of  them  carried  their  zeal  to  such 
extravagant  lengths  that  they  provoked  resistance,  and  the  king  was 
foi'ced  to  interfere,  to  prevent  the  111  consequences  that  wpre  Hkely  to 
result  from  the  indiscretion  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  his  best  friends. 

The  united  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  though  apparently  tranquil, 
was  secretly  shaken  by  the. national  antipathy  between  the  Belgians  and 
the  Dutch.  Gratitude  induced  the  sovereign  to  accede  to  the  holy  alli- 
ance, a  circumstance  which  gave  gteat  offence  to  many  of  his  subjects, 
especially  in  Flanders,  where  a  republican  spirit^  fostered  by  municipal 
institutions,  had  prevailed  from  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Great  disappointment  was  felt  in  Germany,  by  the  delay  or  refusal 
of  the  constitutions,  which  the  several  states  had  been  taught  to  expect 
during  the  war  of  independence.  But  the  principal  sovereigns,,  es- 
pecially the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  alarmed  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  calamities  that  political  innovations  had  produced 
in  France,  steadily  opposed  every  change  in  the  forms  of  government, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  zealously  labored:  to  secure  to  their  subjects  the 
benefit  of  a  just,  and  enlightened  administration. 

Spain 'was  far  more  unfortunate;  the  imbecile  Ferdinand  was  the 
tool  of  the  courtiers  and  the  priests  ;  at  their  instigation  he  revived  the 
ancient  principles  of  despotism  and  bigotry,  punishing  with  remorseless 
severity  every  expression  of  liberal  sentiments  in  politics  6r  religion. 
The  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  court  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  mis- 
ery'that  prevailed  in  the  Peninsula;  the  South  American  colonies, 
which  had  long  been  regarded*  as  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  source 
of  the  small  share  of  commercial  prosperity  which  the  Spaniards  re- 
tained, openly  revolted,  and  raised  the  standard  of  independence.  Fer- 
dinand made  some  faint  efforts  to  subdue  the  insurgents,  but  he  was 
badly  supported  by  his  subjects,  and  the  troops  he  had  assembled  refu- 
sed to  embark. .  Finally,  the  liberals  having  gained  over  a  great  portion 
of  the  army,  compelled  the  king  to  establish  a  democratic  constitution, 
by  which  the  royal  power  was  almost  annihilated  (a.  d.  1820).  Simi- 
lar revolutions  took  place  in  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont ;  alarm 
seized  the  minds  of  the  European  sovereigns,  and  they  secretly  com- 
bined to  check  popular  movements.  But  experience  soon  proved  that 
those  who  had  framed  the  Spanish  constitution  were  ignorant  of  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  Spanish  people.  Louis^  XVIII.  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  France  by  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Spain,  sent  an 
army,  under  the  (Command  of  the'duke  of  Angouleme,  to  restore  the 
royal  authority ;  the  invaders  encountered  no  effective  opposition ;  the 
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cortes  fled  before  them  to  Cadiz,  and  when  the  French  approached  that 
city,  they  permitted  the  king  to  resume  his  former  despotic  authority 
(a.  d.  1823).  The  revolutions  of  Naples  and  Piedmont  ended  similarly; 
the  liberals  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  ar- 
mies, and  the  new  constitutions  were  abolished. 

The  acce.8sion  of  Charles  John  Bemadotte,'  to  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
made  no  qhange  in  the  politics  of  the  northern  nations ;  his  right  of  in- 
heritance had  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  his  conduct  as  a  crpwn-prince  had  taught  the 
l^wedes  to  respect  and  love  the  monarch' they  had  chosen.  Even  the 
Noryvegians  became  reconciled  to  their  fate,  and  learned  to  console 
themselves  for  the  loss,  of  national  independence  by  the  blessings  that 
result  from  paternal  government. 

No  sooner  was  peace  restored  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  than  the  qld  feelings  of  friendship  and  kindred  revised  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  leading  statesn^en,  in  both,  showed  an  earn- 
est desire  to  have  former  animosities  buried  in  oblivion.  But  far  dif- 
ferent were  the  feelings  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies ;  the 
South  American  states  vigorously  maintained  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  finally  succeeded.  The  English  government  delayed 
acknowledging  these  republics  imtil  the  duke  of  Angoulbme  had -crossed 
t|ie' Pyrenees,  when  consuls  were  sent  out  to  the  chief  states,  and  com- 
mercial treaties  formed  with  their  governments. 

From  this'  rapid  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilized  world  there  was  a  struggle  between -the  principles 
of  monarchy  and  democracy,  and  that  even  England,  though  it  had  long 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution,  was  not  wholly  exempt 

from  the  agitation. 

« 

Section  II. — History  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of  Oeorge  IV. 

George  IV.  had  so  long  wielded  the  supreme  executive  power  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  regent,  that  no  political  change  was  made 
or  expected  When  he  assumed  the  royal  dignity*  A  month  bad  not 
elapsed  after  his  accession,  when  a  plot  was  discovered  for  the  murder 
of  all  his  ^  majesty's  ininisters,  and  thus  facilitating  a  revolution,  which 
had  been  planned  by  a  few  obscure  enthusiasts.  The  conspirators  used 
to  assemble  in  Cato  street,  an  obscure  place  near  the  Edgeware  road ; 
they  were  arrested  in  their  rendezvous,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to 
execute  their  project,  all  their  plans  having  been  betrayed  to  govern- 
ment by  a  spy  who  had  pretended  to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  Such' 
were  the  insanity,  and  misery  of  these  wretched  men,  who  proposed  to 
subvert  a  powerful  government,  that  when  they  were  9earched,  not  even 
a  shilling  was  found  among  the-  whde  party.  The  government  pit}dng' 
their  deludion,  punished  only  the  ringleaders,  and  this  clemency  had  a 
beneficial  effect  in  calming  political  agitation. 

Preparations  were  npw  made  ibr  the  king's  coronation,  when  they 
were  suspended  l^  an  event  which  excited  more  public  interest,  and 
stimulated  more  ^ngry  passions  than  any  other  which  had  occurred  for 
several  years.  Thi»was  the  return  of  Queen  Caroline  to  England,  and 
her  subsequent  trial  before  the  house  of  lords.     Her  marriage  had  beeit 
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nnfoitunate  almost  from  the  commencement ;  she  was  early  separated 
from  her  husband ;  afler  the  lapse  of  some  years,  her  conduct  was 
made  the  subject  of  official  inquiry ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
gency she  was  excluded  from  court,  and  these  indignities  induced  her 
to  quit  England.  She  visited  the  most  celebrated  spots  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean^  and  then  selected  a  permanent  residence  in  that 
part  of  Italy  subject  to  the  Austrian  government.  Reports  injurious  to 
her  character  were  circulated ;  commissioners  were  sent  to  Milan  to 
investigate  them,*  and  the  ministers,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence 
thus  collected,  excluded  her  name  from  the  litHrgy,  on  the  king's  acces- 
sion. Irritated  at  such  an  insult^  she  resolved  to  return  to  England, 
though  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  annually  was  offered  to  pur- 
chase her  submission,  and  though  she  was  informed  that  her  landing 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  prosecution. 

No  sooner  had  the  queen  landed,  than  messages  were  sent  to  both 
houses  of  partiament,  recommending  that  her  conduct  should  be  inves- 
tigated. '*  A  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties"  was  ihtroduced,  to  deprive 
her  of  royal  rights  and  dignities,  and  a  trial  commenced  which  lasted 
forty-five  days,  when  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of 
forty-five.  On  the  third  reading,  however,  the  ministers  could  only 
command  a  majority  of  niile,  and  the  bill  was  abandoned.  D^ring  these 
proceedings,  the  agitation  of  the* public  ihind  knew  ho  bounds;  ad- 
dresses to  the  queen  poured  in  from  all  sides,  and  when  the  bill  was 
abandoned^  her  friends  celebrated  her  escape  as  an  acquittal.  '  The  re- 
mainder of  her  melancholy  history  may  be  briefly  told :  her  popularity 
sank  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risep ;  she  was  refused  a  share  in  the  cieiremo- 
nial  of  the  coronation ;  her  appeals  to  the  nation  were  disregarded ; 
and  the  sense  of  disappointment  and  degradation  produced  a  mortal  dis* 
ease  which  terminated  her  unhappy  life;  Her  funeral  was  marked  by 
a  disgraceful  riot :  the  jnob  determined  that  her  remain?  should  pass 
through  the  city  of  London,  and  triumphed  over  the  troops  that  tried  to 
carry  the  hearse  by  a  different  route. 

Soon  aftet  his  coronation  the  king  visited  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Hanover ;  he  was  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
but  the  permanent  resuks  expected  from  these  visits  were  not  realized. 
In  Ireland,  party  spirit  blazed  more  furiously  than  ever,  and  the  depre- 
ciation of  agricultiural  produce  rendering  it  difficult  for  tenants  to  pay 
their  'rents,  led  to  a  series  of  agrarian  outrages  which  could  only  be 
checked  by  severe  coercive  lajws.  The  distress  of  the  lower  classes, 
which  indeed  J  almost  exceeded  credibility,  was  relieved  by  a  general 
and  generous  subscription  in  England,  which  arrested,  the  progress  of 
a  pestilential  disease,  produced  by  famine  and  distress. 

England  suffered  severely  from  the  financial  difficulties  produced  by 
the  immense  expenditure  of  the  late  war.  While  statesmen  were  en- 
gaged in  devising  means  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  taxation,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  cause  of  so  many  calamities,  died  almost  unnoticed  in 
his  place  of  exile  at  St.  Helena.  During  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland, 
Lord  Londonderry,  who  had  so  long  directed  the  foreign  affairs  of  Eng- 
land, committed  suicide  ;  his  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Canning,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  what  was  called  a  more  libenU  line  of 
policy' than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
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The  distrfitoted  condition  of  Spain  at  this  period  engaged  th(9  att^fr* 
tion  of  Europe.  Fesdinand  had  been  compelled  to  grant  his  subjects 
a  free  and  almost  a  republican  constitution,  but  the  ministers  forced 
upon  hirh  by  the  cotter,  showed  little  wisdom  or  moderation,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  cortes  themselves  were  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a 
deiibera^ve^  assembly.  In  consequence  of  these  errors,  a  large  party 
was  forced  in  the  Peninsula  to  restore  absolute  monarchy ;  several 
bodies  of  insurgents  were  raised  by  the  monks  and  friars,  who  feared  that 
the  estates  of  the  monasteries  and  the  chufch  would  be  confiscated ; 
they  called  themselves  the  "  Army  of  the  Faith,**  and  were  jealously 
supported  by  the  lower  ranks  of  the  populace.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  congress  of  the  European  powers  was  held  at  Verona,  and  a 
resolution  was  adopted  for  subverting  the  Spanish  constitution,  and  re« 
storing  the  absolute  power  of  the  king.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  on 
the  part  of  England,  refused  to  sanctioil  this  design,  and  the  execution 
of  it  was  intrusted  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  naturally  iemxiyus 
to  check  the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles,  before  his  own  throne 
was  endangered  by  the  contagion. 

Early  in-  the  year  1823,  the  due  dMingouleme  entered  Spain  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army ;  the  constitutionalists  made  but  a  feeble,  re- 
sistance, and  the  king  was  restored  to  absolute  authority  with  littie 
trouble.  Ferdinand  made  a  bad  use  of  his  power ;  he  persecuted  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  liberal  principles  with  the  utmost  severity,  and 
revived  all  the  ancient  abuses  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain.  Though  the  English  ministers  maintained  a  strict 
neutrality  during  this  contest,  they  severely  censured  the  conduct  of 
the  French  government,  and  as  a^  counterpoise,  they  recognised  the  in- 
dependence of  the  South  American  republics,  which  haid  withdrawn 
themselves  from  their  allegiance  to  Spain. 

During  the  jSpanish  war,  which  excited  little  interest,  the  sympathies 
of  dviUzed  Europe  were  engaged  in  the  Greek  revolution,  which,  how- 
ever, was  a  barbarous  and  sanguinary  struggle,  that  for  many  years 
seemed  to  promise  no  decisive  result.  The  principal,  members  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  viewed  the  Greek  insurrection  with  secret  dislike,  fpr 
they  regarded  it  as  a  rebellion  against  legi^iinate  authority ;  but  the  young 
and  enthusiastic  spirits  throughout  Europe  viewed  it  as  a  just  revolt 
against  Turkish  tyz&niiy,  and  hoped  Uiat  its  success  would  restore  the 
classical  ages  of  Greece.  Among  the  many  volunteers  who  went  to  aid 
the  insurgents  was  the  celebrated  poet,  Lord  Byron ;  before,  however, 
they  could  profit  by  his  services,  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  died 
prematurely  at  Missolonghil 

Commercial  embarrassments  and  political  disputes  diverted  tiie  atten- 
tion of  England  froiQ  foreign  afifairs ;  a  sudden  rage  for  speculation 
seized  the  people ;  projects  and  joint-stock  companies  were  multiplied 
without  number,  but  suddenly  the  bubbles  burst,  and  a  terrible  reaction 
ensued.  >  The  panic  in  the  money-market  was  eqtial  to  the  overween- 
iOjg  confidence  which  had  led  to  these  extravagant  speculations.  But 
the  evil  was  tralilEiitory,  and  it  had  perhaps  some  beneficial  influence  in 
limiting  attention  to^hose  branches  of  tirade  best  suited  to  the  conditicm 
of  the  country*  Political  agitation  was  not- so  easily  cured ;  the  lead* 
em  of  the  Irish  catholics  formed  an  association  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
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ch6  testrictive  laws  by  which  members  of  their  church  were  excluded 
from  parliament  and  offices  of  state.  This  body  assumed  all  the  forms 
and  some  of  the  functions  pf  a  legislative  assembly,  and  though  an  act 
of  parliament  was  passed  for  its  suppression^  the  statute  was  eluded  by 
the  legal  skill  of  the  popular  leaders  in  the  association. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Canning's  accession  to  power,  the  attention  of  all 
Europe  was  excited  by  an  event  which  seemed  to  prove  that  England 
had  not  only  deserted  the  principles  of  the  Holy  AUiance,  but  was  about 
to  take  her  position  at  the  head  of  a  more  liberal  political  system.  On 
the  death  of  John  VL,  king  of  Portugal  (March  10,  1826),  the  crown 
devolved  to  his  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  who  reigned,  with  the  title  of 
emperor,  over  the  old  Portuguese  colonies  in  Brazil.  Compelled  to 
choose  between  his  empire  and  his  kingdom,  Pedro  selected  the  former ; 
but  he  sent  to  Portugal  a  constitutional  charter,  and  a  formal  resignation 
of  the  crown  in  favor  of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria.  Pedro's  brother, 
Don  Miguel,  th^  queen  dowager,  and  the  most  bigoted  portion  of  the 
clergy,  labored  bard  to  fnistrate  this  arrangement,  and  their  machinations 
were  encouraged.- by  the  French  aivd  Spaiush  cabinets.  Several  Portu- 
guese regiments  were  induced  to  desert  across  the  frontier  and  proclaim 
Don  Miguel  absolute  king.  As  the  Spani^  government  notoriously 
supplied  the  rebeb  with  military  stores  and  arms,  the  Portuguese  min- 
ister applied  to  the  British  government  for  aid,'  and  a  message  was  sent 
to  both  houses  pf  parliament,  calling  on  them  to  aid  in  maintaining  the 
independence  of  Portugal.  Mr.  Canning  introduced  the  subject  in  the 
house  of  commons,  describing  the  situation  and  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
placed  as  a  mediator  between  .the  conflicting  opinions  that  convulsed 
Europe ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  tl^at  only  four  per- 
sons in  a  ftill  house  could  be  got  to  oppose  the  address.  A  British  ar- 
mament was  sent  to  the  Tagus  :  its  effect  was  instantaneous  and  deci- 
sive. The  French  diplomatic  agent  was  recalled,  the  Spanish  cabinet 
fprced  to  desi^t  from  its  intrigues,  and  Portugal  restored  to  temporary 
tranquillity. 

Death  and  disease  among  the  great  and  noble  of  the  land  produced 
some  important  changes  in  the  councils  of  Great  Britain;  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1827,  the  duke  of  York,  who" had  solemnly  pledge^ 
himself  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the  catholics  to  the  utmost^  sank  under 
disease.  He  was  sincerely  |amentod  even  by  his  political  opponents  ; 
for  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  army,  ever  since  he  had  been 
restored  to  the  office  of  commander4n-chief,  had  deservedly  won  for  him 
the  honorable 'appiellation  of  "the  soldiez^s  friend."  Soon  afterward 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  who  by  his  conciliating  conduct  as  premier,  had 
held  together  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  catholic  emancipation  in 
the  cabinet,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  po- 
litical existence,  though  his  natural  life  was  protracted  for .  several 
months.  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  long  been  a  distinguished  advocate  ^ 
ihe  catholic  claims,  was  appointed  his  successor,  upon  which  all  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  opposed  to  concession,  resigned  in  a  body. 
The  fatigues  and  anxieties  imposed  upon  him  proved  too  much  for  the 
new  premier ;  be  sank  under  them,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  Hob- 
inson,  who  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Goderich.    Before  relating  the  overthrow  of  &J9  feeble  minis- 
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tryi  we  must  turn  pur  attention  to  the  events  in  another  part  of  itheglobe, 
which  accelerated  its  downfall. 

Notwithstanding  the  horrid  atrocities  committed  on  both  sides  during 
the  Greek  war,  the  sympathies  of  Christendom  in  favor  of  the  insurgents 
continually  increased ;  it  was  expected  that  Alexander,  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, would  have  taken  some  measures  in  their  favor,  but  he  died  rather 
suddenly  while  engaged  in  a  survey  of  his  southern  provinces.  At  this 
<^risis,  the  sultan,  vnable  to  crush  the  revolt  by  his  own  strength,  sought 
the  aid  of  his  powerful  vassal,  Mohammed  Ali,  the  pacha  of  Egypt. 
This  provincial  governor,  who  had  acted  for  some  time  more  like  an  in* 
dependent  monarch  than  fii  tributary,  readily  sent  his  adopted  son,  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  with  a  powerful  army,  into  the  Morea.  The  excesses  of 
the  Turks  and  Egyptians  were  so  shocking  to  humanity,  that  the  Euro- 
pean powers  felt  bound  to  interfere,  especially  as  the  protracted  contest 
was  very  pernicious  to  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.  A  treaty  for  the 
pacification  of  Greece  was  concluded  in  London  between  Russia 
France,  and  England,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Greece  should 
enjoy  a  qualified  independence  under  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  and 
that  tnea^ures  should  be  taken  to  coerce  the  sultan  if  he  refused  his 
consent 'to  these  arrangements. 

The  Austrian  ca.binet  refused  to.  share  in  this  treaty.  Dread  of  a 
similar  insurrection  in  Italyt  which  was  scarcely  less  oppressed,  and 
which  could  equally  appeal  to  classical  sympathies  and  reminiscenpes, 
induced  the  court  of  Vienna  to  oppose  anything  that  seemed  like  sanc- 
tioning a  rervolt.  But  not  content  with  refusing  to  join  the  allies,  the 
Austrians  secretly  urged  the  sultan  to  reject  the  proffered  compromise, 
and  the  court  of  Constantinople,  already  bent  on  the  extermination  of 
the  Greeks,  made  more  vigorous  exertions  than  ever.  The  fleets  of 
England,  Russia,  and  France,  which  had  been  sent  to  support  the  ne- 
gotiations, when  it  was  known  that  the  sultan's  answer  was  unfavora- 
ble, blockaded  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Navarino,  and 
Sir  Edward  Codrington,  who  commanded  the  allied  squadrons,  con- 
cluded an  armistice  with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  This  armistice  was  flagrantly  violated  by  the  Turks  and 
Egyptians  in  every  particular,  and  the  allied  s(}uadrons  entered  the 
harbor  of  Navarino,  in  order  to  enforce  compliance  with  its  stipulations. 
A  shot  ^red  from  a  Turkish  ship  at  an  English  boat,  was  the  signal  or 
the  pretext  for  a  general  engagement,  which  ended  in  the  utter  annihi- 
lation of  the  Turcp-t^gyptian  armament.  The  independence  of  Greece 
was  thus  virtually  secured,,  and  its  completion  was  secured  soon  after 
by  the  arrival  of  a  small  military  force  from  France,  which  compelled 
the  Turks  to  evacuate  the  Morea. 

In  Russia  and  in  France  the  victory  of  Navarino  was  regarded  as  a 
national  triumph ;  in  England  it  only  increased  the  embarrassments  of 
Lord  Goderich*s  distracted  cabinet,  the  members  of  which  were  at  va- 
riance on  almost  every  point  of  policy,  foreign  and  domestic.  Finding 
themselves  unable  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  event  should  be  no- 
ticed in  the  king's  speech,  the  ministers  resigned  their  situations  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  the  task  of  forming  a  new  administration 
Was  intrusted  to  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

The  sultan  was  not  daunted  by  the  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of 
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Mb  fleet ;  it  seemed,  indeed,  rather  to  confirm  him  in  his  obstinacy. 
After  many  ineflectual  efforts  to  change,  his  resolution,  the  ambassadors 
•of  France,  England,  and  Russia,  denuuaded  their  passports,  and  quitted 
Constantinople,  a  proceeding  which  was  of  course  equivalent  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  But  the  allies  were  no  longer  united  in  their  policy : 
France  and  England  were  not  unreasonably  jealous  of  Russian  ambition ; 
France  limited  her  exertions  to  protecting  the  Morea,  the  new  ministers 
4>f  England  declared  the  victory  of  Navarino  "  an  untoward  event'' — a 
phrase  which  led  to  the  belief  that  they  were  disposed  to  look  favorably 
•on  the  pretensions  of  Turkey.  This  error  precipitated  what  all  wished 
to  avoid,  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Still  more  unfortpnate, 
the  events  of  the  first  European  campaign  led  many  European  states- 
men to  believe  that  Turkey  could  defend  herself  from  her  own  re- 
sources ;  though  the  Russians  had  taken  Varna  by  the  treachery  of  its 
i;overnor,  they  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Shumlah,  and  retire 
with  soihe  precipitation.  It  was  unnoticed  or  forgotten  that  this  failure 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  decisive  success  of  the  Russians  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  where  the  real  strength  of  the  Turkish  empire 
lies ;  they  conquered  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Armenia,  occupied  the 
fortresses  which  command  the  principal  lines  of  march,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  decisive  success  in  the  next  campaign. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  misapprehension  respecting  the  posi- 
tion and  resources  of  the  belligerant  parties,  Turkey  narrowly  escaped 
being  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe.  The  Russians  opened  the  cam- 
paign by  surprising  Sizopoli,  and  laying  siege  to  Silistria.  The  grand 
vizier  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  fortress,  but  he  was  surprised  on 
his  march  by  Marshal  Diebitsch,  and  defeated.  In  this  battle  the  Turks 
behaved  so  courageously  that  the  Russians  almost  despaired  of  success, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  open  negotiations.  Their  offers  were  rejected ; 
the  vizier,  trusting  to  his  impregnable  position  at  Shumlah,  remained 
quietly  in  his  intrenchments,  while  the  Russians  pressed  forward  the 
siege  of  Silistria.  That  city  surrendered  on  the  last  day  of  June,  but  it 
was  the  middle  of  July  before  Diebitsch  could  concentrate  his  forces  for 
the  bold  enterprise  which  decided  the  fortune  of  the  var.  Having 
masked  Shumlah  with  one  division  of  his  .forces,  he  forced*  a  passage 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Balkan,  and  took  Aides  by  storm.  The  viz- 
ier, alarmed  by  this  unexpected  movement,  determined  to  reknove  his 
quarters  to  Salamuo.  He  was  encountered  by  Diebitsch  on  his  march^ 
and  irretrievably  defeated.  The  very  soldiers  who  had  so  recently 
fought  the  Russians  for  seventeen  hours,  now  scarcely  withstood  them 
for  as  many  minutes ;  they  fled  at  the  first  onset,  abandoning  arms,  am- 
munition, artillery,  and  baggage.  Adrianople,  the  second  ci^  in  the 
Ttirkish  empire,  was  captured  without  firing  a  shot ;  Stamboul  itself 
must  have  fallen,  had  not  the  sultan  consented  to  the  terms  of  peace 
dictated  by  the  conquerors.  He  signed  a  treaty  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, by  wbich  he  repogiused  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  granted 
to  Russia  very  considerable  advantages,  and  a.  guarantee  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Greece  indeed  was  already  virtually 
free  ;  the  French  expedition  had  recovered  the  fortresses  of  the  Morea 
from  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  while  the  Greeks  themselves  had  gained 
considerable  advantages  in  the  north.     It  was  resolved  that  the  final 
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de8tinie9  of  the  country  should  be  arranged  by  a  congress  of  the  great 
powers  in  J^ondon.  The  crown  of  Greece  was  first  offered  to  Prince 
Leopold,  the  relict  of  the  late  princess  Charlotte,  but  after  a  long  nego* 
tiation  he  rejected  it,  antl  it  was  finally  bestowed  on  Prince  Otho,  the 
Bon  of  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

A  revolution  of  a  very  different  character  took  place  in  Portugal. 
When.  Don  Pedro  resigned  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  favor  of  his 
daughter,  Donna  Maria  de  Gloria,  he  appointed  his  brother,  Don 
Miguel  regent,  reasonably  hoping  that  he  might  thus  secure  his  daugh- 
ter's rights,  and  the  constitutional  privileges  which  he  had  given  to  the 
Portuguese.  Before  quitting  Vienna  to  assume  the  reins  of  power, 
Don  Miguel  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to- the  charter;  when  he  visited 
England,  on  his  way  to  Portugal,  he  repeated  his  protestations  of  at*- 
taohment  to  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  his  niece  so  warmly,  that 
the  British  statesmen,  assured  of  his  fidelity,  consented  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  Lisbon.  Unfortunately,  after  his  return,  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  queen-mother,  an  unprincipled  woman, 
who  seemed  to  think  that  a  bigoted  zeal  for  what  she  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  religion  would  atone  for  every  other  crime.  At  her  instigation, 
lie  induced  the  fanatic  rWbble,  by  means  of  an  artful  priesthood,  to  pro- 
claim him  absolute  king,  and  to  denounce  the  charter  as  inconsistent 
with  the  purity  of  the  Roman  faith.  The  friends  of  the  constitution  or- 
ganized a  resistance  at  Oporto  and  in  the  island  of  Madeira  ;  but  their 
efforts  were  badly  directed,  and  worse  supported.  They  were  finally 
defeated  and  driven  into  exile,  while  Don  Miguel  commenced  a  bitter 

Eersecution  against  all  who  had  been  conspicuous  for  their  advocacy  of 
berar opinions.  The  principal  powers  of  Europe  manifested  their  de- 
testation of  such  treachery,  by  withdrawing  their  ambsufsadors  from  the 
court  of  Lisbon. 

France  during  this  period  was  greatly  agitated  by  political .  strife. 
Charies  X.  was  more  bitterly  opposed  to  revolutionary  principles  than 
his  brother,  and  he  yielded  to  the  counsels  of  the  bigoted  priests,  who 
persuaded  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  restore  to  the  church  all  the- power 
which  it  had  possessed  in  the  dark  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  th6 
French  people  became  persuaded  that  a  plot  was  formed  to  deprive  them 
of  the  constitutional  privileges  which  they  had  gained  after  so  long  a 
struggle  V  thus  the  nation  became  gradiially  alienated  from  the  court, 
.and  the  court  from  the  nation  ;  while  some  turbulent  spirits  endeavored 
to  aggravate  this  hostility,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  a  future  convul- 
sion. A  new  ministry  was  forced  upon  the  king  by  the  popular  party  ; 
the  members  of  it  professed  moderate  principles,  but  they  wanted  the 
abilities  and  the  influence  necessary  for  steering  a  safe  course  between- 
the  extremes, of  royal  prerogative  on  one  side,  and  popular  encroach- 
fnept  on  the  other.  They  were  driven,  by  the  majority  of  the  chambersy 
to  make  larger  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  people  than  they' had 
originally  intended,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  they  yielded,  de^ 
prived  them  of  popular  gratitude.  Bven  their  sending  an  armament  to 
nid  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  their  recalling  the  French  army  of  occu- 
pation from  Spain,  and  their  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  republics,  failed  to  conciliate  the  support  of  the  demo- 
cnUic  party,  while  these  measures  rendered  them  perfectly  odious  to 
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be  royalisia.  They  were  suddenly  dismissed,  and  thd  formation  of  a 
cabinet  was  intrusted  to  Prince  Polignac,  whose  appointment  was 
studiously  represented  as  a  declaration  of  war  by  Charles  X.  against  his 
subjects. 

Interesting  as  these  events  were,  they  excited  little  attention  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  public  mind  >was  intently  fixed  on  the  struggle  in  par* 
liament^  between  those  who  sought  to  effect  important  constitutional 
changes,  and  those  who  were  resolved  to  resist  all  innovation'.  The 
duke  of  Wellington's  cabinet  had  been  placed  in  office  mainly  by  the 
influence  of  that  portion  of  the  aristocracy  which  was  auxious  to  check 
the  pirogress  of  change,  and  resist  certain  proposed  measures,  which  they 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy,  if  not  the  safety,  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  One  of  these  measures  was  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  acts,  by  which  dissenters  were  excluded  from  office ;  it  was 
proposed  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  on  a  division  the  ministers  were 
left  in  such  a  minority,  that  they  not  only  withdrew  further  opposition, 
but  adopted  the  measure  as  their  own,  and  carried  it  successfully  through 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

This  event  gave  fresh  vigor  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Irish  catholics 
to  procure  the  concessions  which  they  usually  called  emancipation. 
The  rejection  of  a  bill  for  the  purpose  by  the  house  of  lords  in  1828^ 
only  roused  them  to  greater  exertion  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  par- 
tisans of  protestant  ascendency  in  Ireland  began  to. form  clubs  for  the 
protection  of  their  peculiar  privileges.  An  unexpected  event  exaspera- 
ted the  strife  of  parties,  and  threatened  to  bring  matters  to  a  dangerous 
crisis.  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  having  accepted  office '  under  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  vacated  his  seat  for  the  county  of  Clare,  reasonably  ex-* 
pecting  that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  his  re-election.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  an  Irish  catholic,  who  had  been  long  recognised  as  the  popular 
leader,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  seat,  and  in  spite 
of  the  disqualifying  laws,  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
It  was  considered  disputable  whether  he  might  no|  take  his  seat,  but 
dn  all  hands  it  was  allowed  that  he  was^he  legal  representative  of  the 
county. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  which  could  tiot  with  safety  be  permitted 
to  continue ;  the  ministers^  felt  that  they  should  either  increase  the  se- 
Terity  of  the  exclusive  lavr^,  which  the  temper  of  the  times  would 
hardly  have  permitted,  or  that  they  should  remove  the  few  restrictions 
which  prevented  catholics  from  enjoying  the  full  benefits  of  the  consti- 
tution. They  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  after  some  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  king's  reluctance,  they  had  the  concession  of  the 
catholic  claims  recommended  in  the  royal  speech^  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  parliament.  The  bill  for  giving  effect  to  this  recommenda- 
tion was  strenuously  opposed  in  both  houses,  but  as  it  was  supported 
by  the  united  strength  of  the  ministers  and  the  party  by  which  they 
were  most  commonly  resisted,  it  passed  steadily  through  both  houses, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  April,  1829. 

From  the  time  that  this  important  measure  was  carried,  the  domestic 
condition  of  England  presented  tin  aspect  of  more  tranquillity  than  had 
Deen  witnessed  for  inany  years.  Party  strife  seemed  hushed  withia 
■ad  without  the  wall^  of  parliament,  as  if  both  parties  had  been  wearied 
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out  by  the  protracted  discussioQ  of  the  qiiestioa  they  had  just  settled. 
This  cahn  was  increased  by  the  gloom  which  the  illness  of  the  king 
^ffused  over,  the  nation.  Early  in  1830  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
became  alarming,  and  for  many  weeks  before  its  termination,  all  hopes 
of  a  favorable  result  were  abandoned.  On  the  26th  of  June,  George 
IV.  died  at  Windsor  castle,  afler  having  borne  the  agonies  of  protracted 
sickness  with  great  firmness,  patience,  and  resignation. 

Section  III. — Histarrf  of  Europe  during  the  Reign  of  WiUuiM  IV, 

Few  monarchs  ever  obtained  such  immediate  popularity  on  their  ae* 
cession  as  William  IV.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  navy,  always  % 
favorite  branch  of  service  with  the  British  people ;  he  was  eminent  for 
the  domestic  virtues,  which  are  the  more  readily  comprehended  by  a 
nation,  as  their  value  is  felt  in  every  walk  of  life ;  his  habits  wer^ 
economical,  and' his  manners  familiar;  he  exhibited  himself  .to  his 
people,  conversed  with  them,  and  shared  in  their  tastes  and  amus^ 
ments.  As  he  had  been  intimately  connected  with  some'  of  the  leading 
whigs  before  his  accession  to  the  throoe,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  policy  by  which  that  party  had  been  jealously  excluded  from  power 
during  the  two  preceding  reigns  would  be  abandoned,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  a  new  cabinet  would  be  formed  by  the  coalition  of  ministers  with 
their  opponents.  The  parliamentary  debates  soon  put  an  end  to  these 
expectations ;  the  opposition  to  the  ministry,  which  had  been'  almost 
nominal  since  the  settlement  of  the  catholic  Question,  was  tiiore  than 
usually  violent  in  the  debate  on  the  address ;  the  formal  business  oi 
ihe  house  was  indeed  despatched  with  all  possible  expedition,  prepar 
story  to  a  new  election ;  but  before  parliament  could  be  prorogued, 
the  whrgs  were  virtually  pledged  to  ureconcilable  war  with  the  ad^ 
ministration. 

It  is  now  time  to  turii  to  the  affairs  of  France,  which  had  for  two 
years  been  fast  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Never  had  a  kninistry  in-  any 
country  to  encounter  such  a  storm  of  virulence  and  invective,  as  that 
which  assailed  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Polignac ;  though  he  was  per* 
liaps  justly  suspected  of  arbitrary  designs,  yet  his  first  measures  were 
dignified  and  moderate ;  some  of  them  even  seem  to  have  been  framed 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  But  nothing  could  purchase  the  forbearance 
of  his  opponents ;  they  scrupled  not  to  have  recourse  to  downright 
falsehood,  and  in  some  cases  accused  him  of  designs  so  exquisitely  ab« 
surdt  that  they  appeared  to  have  been  invented  for  the  express  purpose 
of  measuring  the  extent  of  popular  credulity.  Charles  X.  more  than 
sharecl  the  odium  thrown  ou  his  obnoxious  favorite  ;  his  patronage  of 
the  Jesuits  and  monastic  orders^  his  revival  of  austere  and  rigid  etiquette 
in  his  court,  and  his  marked  dislike  of  those  who  had  acquir^  eminence 
in  the  revolution,  or  under  Napoleon,  were  circumstances  which  ren« 
dered  )iira  unpopular  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  so  long  estranged 
from  the  Bourbons  and  their  policy. 

Polignac  defied  the  storm ;  but  utifortonately,  as  the  contest  con- 
tinuedi  hovdeparted  from  the.  course  of  caution  and  prudence,  pnibably 
4)ecause  injustice  had  driven  him  into  anger,  and  he  soon  furnished  his 
adversaries  with  just  grounds  for  continued  hostility.     When  (he  chaia* 
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hen  assembled,  the  toyal  speech  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  first  priii* 
eiples  of  the  constitution,  concluding  with  a  threat  of  resuming  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  charter^  which  was  notoriously  impotent,  and 
therefore  supremely  ridiculous.  A  very'uncourtly  reply  was  voted  by 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  after  a  very  animated  debate,  by  a  majority  of 
fotty.  The  only  alternative  now  left  was  a  dissolution  of  the  chambers, 
or  a  change  of  the  ministry ;  Charles  X.  chose  the  former,  trusting  that 
events  might  turn  the  popular  current,  and  give  him  a  more  manageable 
chamber  at  a  new-  election. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  appear  to  have  hoped  that  their  unpopu- 
larity would  be  overcome,  and  their  future  projects  facilitated,  by  grat- 
ifying the  taste  of  the  French  people  for  military  glory.  An  armament 
WBS  therefore  prepared  with  extraordinary  care^  and  sent  against  Al- 
giers, under  the  pretext  that  the  dey  had  insulted  the  honor  of  France. 
The  success  of  the  expedition  corresponded  with  the  eiertions  made  to 
ensure  it ;  the  city  of  Algiers*  was  taken  after  a  very  slight  resistance, 
the  dey.  was  sent  prisoner  to  Italy,  and  his  vast  treasures  remained  at 
the  disposal  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  reasonable  that  the  maritime 
powers  should  feel  jealous  at  the  establishment  of  French  garrisons 
and  colonies  in  norUiem  Africa ;  to  allay  their  suspicions,  a  promise 
was  made  that  the  occupation  of  Algiers  should  be  merely  temporary ; 
but  the  French  nation  formed  such  an  infatuated  attachment  to  their 
conquest,  that  they  have  kept  It  ever  since,  though  it  causes  an  annual 
waste  of  life  and  treasure,  without  conferring  any  appreciable  advan** 
t^e  either  on  Africa  or  on  France. 

Polignac,  relying  on.  the  moral  effect  which  the  conquest  of  Algiers 
would  produce,  dissolved  the  chambers,  but,  with  the  same  infatuation 
which  seems  to  have  directed  all  his  movements,  he  at  the  same  time 
dismissed  the  only  two  moderate  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  supplied 
their  places  by  the  most  unpopular  men  Iq  France.  Such  a  course,  as 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  more  than  counterbalanced  any  benefit 
which  the  ministers'  might  have  gained  from  the  conquest  of  Algiers  ; 
the  elections  left  them  in  a  miserable  minority,  and  matters  were 
consequently  brought  to  a  crisis. 

The  majority  of  the  commerciid  classes  and  landed  proprietors 
in  France  dreaded  the  renewal  of  civil  commotions ;  they  knew  that 
there  was  an  active  republican  party  in  the  country,  which  though  not 
tery  numeroas,  was*  very  unscrupulous  and  energetic;  they  feared, 
asid  not  without  reason,  that  the  triumph  of  this  party,  which  was  no 
imlikely  termination  of  a  revolutionary  struggle^  would  lead  to  the 
renewal  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  during  the  reign  of  terror,  when 
the  Jacobins  were  in  power.  But  at  the  same  time,  these  classes  were 
oquaDy  hostile  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  despotism,  which  ther 
believed  to  be  the  object  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Had  Charles  A. 
declared  that  he  would  be  contented  with  the  prerogatives  of  a  consti- 
totional  monarch,  dismissed  his  obnoxious  ministers,  and  formed  a 
cabinet  of  moderate  men,  the  crisis  woidd  have  passed  over  without 
danger^  unfortunately,  more  arbitrary  counsels  prevailed ;  Polignac  and 
lus  colleagues  resolved  to  terminate  the  struggle  by  subverting  the 
constitution. 

On  the  morning  of  ^  SGth  ^  July,  three  ordinances  were  pub* 
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lished,  which  virtually  subverted  the  constitutional  privileges  granted 
by  the  charter.  The  first  dissolved  the  newly  elected  chamber  of 
deputies  before  it  assembled :  the  second  changed  the  law  of  elections,, 
and  disfranchised  the  great  body  of  electors ;  and  the  third  subjected 
the  press  to  new  and  severe  restrictions  which  would  completely  havd  ' 
annihi^iated  its  liberties. 

U  was  late  in  the  day  before  intelligence  of  these  events  was  gene- 
rally circulated  through  Paris,  and  the  news,  at  first,  seemed  to  excite 
astonishment  rather  than  indignation ;  the  ministers  passed  the  day  ia 
quiet  at  their  hotels,  receiving  the  visits  of  their  friends  and  congratii- 
laiing  themselves  upon  the  delusive  tranquillity.  But  their  opponents 
were  not  inactive ;  expresses  Were  sent  to  summon  all  the  deputies  of 
their  party  within  reach,  and. those  who  had  already  arrived  in  Paris 
held  a  private  meeting  to  concert  meaisures  of  resistance.  The  prin- 
cipal journalists  acted  with  still  greater  promptitude ;  they  prepared 
and  published  a  protest  against  the  restrictions  on  the  press,  whose 
daring  language  would  probably  have  exposed  them  to  thp  penalties  of 
treason  had  the  contest  terminated  differently. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  few  of  the  Journals  appeared,  for  ^e 
publication  of  those  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior  was  prohibited  by  the  police.  The  printers,  thus  suddenly 
deprived  of  employment,  formed  a  body  of  vindictive  rioters,  and  their 
numbers  were  increased  by  the  closing  of  several  large  factories  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  The  proprietors  of  two  journals  printed  their 
papers  in  defiance  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  first  disturbance  was 
occasipned  by  the  police  forcing  an  entrance  into  their  establishments, 
breaking  the  presses^  scattering  the  types,  and  rendering  the  machinery 
unserviceable.  So  little  was  an  insurrection  anticipated,  that  Charles, 
accompanied  by  the  dauphin,  went  on  a  hunting,  match  to  Rambouiilet ; 
and  his  ministers  neglected  the  ordinary  pre'oaution  of  strengthening 
the  garrison  of  the  capital.  It  was  only  on  the  morning  of  the  27ta 
that  Marmont  receii'^d  his  appointment  as  nkilitary  governor  of  Paris, 
spd  it  was  not  till  afler  four  in  (he  afternoon  that  orders  were  given  te 
put  the  troops  under  arms. 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  some  detachments  of 
troops  were  'Sent  to  the  aid  of  the  police ;  this  was  the  signal  for  com- 
mencing the  contest ;  several  smart  skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
citizens  and  the  soldiers,  in  which  the  latter  were  generally  successful^ 
so  that  Marmont  wrote^  a  -letter  to  the  king,  congratulating  him  on  the 
suppression  of  the  riot,  while  the*  ministers  issued  their  last  ordinance, 
declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege.  When  night  closed  in,  the  citizens 
destroyed  every  lamp  in  the  city,  tlms  securing  the  protection  of 
darkness  for  their  preparations  to  renew  the  struggle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th.  Marmont  was  astonished  to  find  that 
the  riots  which  he  had  deemed  suppressed^  had  assumed  the  formidable 
aspect  of  a  revolution.  The  citizens  were  ready  and  organized  for  a 
decisive  contest ;  they  were  in  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  the  powder 
magazine ;  they  had  procured  arms  from  the  shops  of  the  gunsmiths 
and  the  police  stations ;  they  had  ereoted  barricades  across  the  principal 
streets,  and  had  selected  leaders  competent  to  direct  their  exertions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  marshal  hesitated  before  taking  any 
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decisive  step  ;  it  was  noon  before  be  bad  resolved  bow  to  act,  and  b» 
tbeh  determined,  to  clear  tbe  streets  by  military  force.  He  divided 
bis  troops  into  foiir  columns,  whicb  be  directed  to  move. in  different 
directions,  tbus  unwisely  separating  his  feroes,  so  tbat  they  could  not 
act  in  conpert.  Every  step  taken  by  tbe  columns  was  marked  by  a 
series  of  murderous  conflicts, ;  they  were  assailed  with  musketry  from 
the  barricades,  from  the  windows  and  tqps  of  houses,  from  the  comers 
of  streets,  and  from  the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  which  abound  ki 
Paris.  When  tbe  cavalry  attempted  to  charge,  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  stones  and  articles  of  furniture  flung  from, the  houses;  their 
borses  stumbled  in  the  unpaved  streets,  or  were  checked  by  the  bar* 
ricades,  while  the  citizens,  protected  by  their  dwellings,  kept  up  a 
heavy  fire,  which  the  disheartened  horsemen  were  unable  to  return. 
Though  the  royal  guards  performed  their  duty,  the  troops  of  the  lino 
showed,  great  reluctance  to.  fire  on  the  citizens,  and  hence  the  insur- 
gents were  enabled  to  seize  many  important  posts  with  little  or  no 
opposition.  When  evening  closed  the  troops  bad  been  defeated  ia 
«very  direction  ;  they  returned .  to  their  barracks,  weary^  hungry,  and 
dispirited ;  by  some  inexplicable  blunder,  no  provision  was  maide  for 
their  refreshment,  while  every  family  m  Paris  vied  in  supplying  ibp 
insurgents  with  everything  they  wanted. 

Marmont '  was  now  fully  sensible  of  the  perils  of  his  situation ;  ho 
wrote  to  the  infatuated  king,  representing  the  dangerous  condition  oi 
Paris,  and  soliciting  fresh  instructions.;  the  orders  he  received  in  reply, 
urged  him  to  persevere,  and  indirectly  censured  his  former-  conduct,  by 
directing  him  "  to  act  with  masses." 

The  contest  was  renewed  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  tbe 
soldiers  evincing  great  feebleness,  while  the  populace  seemed  .animated, 
by  a  certainty  of  success.  While  the  issue  was  yet  doubtful,  two 
,  regiments  of  the  line  went  over  to  the  insurgents  in  a  body ;  the  citizens 
thus  strengthened,  rushed  through  the  gap  which  this  defection  lefl  ii| 
the  royal  line,  took  the  Louvre  by  assault,  and  sooa  compelled  the 
troops  that  remained  faithful  to  the  royal  cause,  either  to  lay  doWa 
their  arms  or  evacuate  Paris.  The  revolution  was  speedily  completed 
by  the  installation  of  a.  provisional  government ;  measures  were  adopted 
for  tbe  speedy  convocation  of  tb^  chambers,  and  in  a  few  hours  the . 
capital  had  nearly  assumed  its  ordinary  aspect  of  tranquillity. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  appear  to  h^ve  believed  that  the  country 
"Would  not  follow  the  example  of  Paris..  They  were  speedily  convinced 
of  their  error;  the  king  was  abandoned,  not  only  by  hia  courtiers,  but 
•even  by  bis  household  servants ;  he  was  force4  to  wait  helplessly  ia 
bis  country-seat,  until  he  was  dismissed  to  contemptuous  exile  by  the 
national  commissioners.  His  ministers  attempted  to  escape  in. disguise, 
but  were  most  of  tbem  arrested,  a  circumstance  whrcb  occasioned 
great  perplexity  to  the  new  government.  In  the  meantime,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  far  the  most  popular  of  the  royal  family,  .was  chosen  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,  and  when  the  chambers  met,  he  was 
elected  to  tbe  throne,  with  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  L,  king  of 
the  French. 

,  This  revolution  produced  an  extraordinary  degree  of  political 
excitement  throughout  £urope ;   even  in  England  the  rick-bumiagy 
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ttid  other  incendiary  acts  gave  fonkiidable  signs  of  popular  discontent  ;* 
but  the  personal  attachment  of  the  nation  to  the  sovereign,  and  the 
prudent  measures  of  the  govemment,  prevented  any' attempt  at  revo* 
lutioL.  When  parliament  assembled,  the  duke  of  Wellington  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  would  resist  any  attempt  to  make 
a  change  in  the  xepresentative  system  of  the  country,  and  this  declar- 
al^on,  which  was  wholly  unexpected,  or  rather,  which  was  contrary  to 
veiy  general  expectations,  at  once  deprived  the  ministers  of  the  popu- 
larity they  had' hitherto  enjoyed.  An  event  of  trifling  importance  in 
itself,  but  very  grave  in  its  consequences,  proved  s^ill  more  injurious 
to  the  Wellington  administration.  The  king  had  been  invited  to  dine 
with  the  lord-mayor  of  Liondon  on  the  9th  of  November,  and'  his 
ministers  were  of  course  expected  to  accompany  him.  All  the  prepar- 
ations were  complete,  when  a  city  magistrate,  having  heard  that  some 
persons  intended  to.  insult  the  duke'of  Wellington,  in  consequence  of 
his  late  unpopular  speech,  wrote  to  his  grace,  recommending  him  not 
to  come  without  a  military  escort.  The  riots  in  Paris  and  Brussels, 
which  had  commenced  with  trifling  disturbances,  and  ended  in  revo- 
lutions, were  too  recent  not  to  alarm  the  ministers ;  they  resolved  that 
the  king's  visit  to  the  city  should  be  postponed  to  some  more  favorable 
conjuncture. 

This  announcement  produced  a  general  panic;  business  was  sus- 
pended; the  funds  fell  four  pet.  cent,  in  a  few  hours:  the  city  of 
London  continued  in  the  greatest  an:^ety  and  alarm,  for  every  one 
believed  that  some  dreadful  conspiracy  wa^  discovered  at  the  moment 
it  was  about  to  explode.  A  day  sufficed  to  show  that  no  substantial 
grounds  for  apprehension  existed,  and  people  excused  their  vain  tenors 
by  throwing  all  the  blame  upon  the  government.  The  ministers  were 
overwhelmed  with  a  storm  of  indignant  ridicule,  whicli  was  scarcely 
merited,  fbr  they  could  not  have  anticipated  such  an  .extensive  and 
groundless  panic,  and  there  could  be  Uttle  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
removing  any  pretext  for  a  tumultuous  assembly  in  the -long  nights  of 
November. 

This  strange  occurrepce  proved  fatal  to  the  ministry,  which  indeed 
had  previously  been  tottering.  On  a  question  of  confidence,  the 
ministers  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine  in  the  house  of 
commons,  upon  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues 
immediately  resigned  their  offices.  A  new  ministry  was  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  Earl  Grey,  composed  of  the  old  whig  opposition,  and 
the  party  commonly  called  Mr.  Canning's  friends ;  it  was  recommended 
to  the  nation  by  the  premier's  early  declaration,  that  the  principles  of 
his  cabinet  should  be  reform,  retrenchment,  and  peace« 

But  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  was  now  a.  task  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  late  French  revolution  had 
aroused  an  insurrectionary  spirit  in  every  country  where  the  people  had 
to  complain  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs  ;  and  the  continental  sovereigns, 
alarmed  for  their  power,  looked  with  jealousy  on  every  movement  that 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  popular  triumph.  The  emperor  of  Russia 
went  so  far,  as  to  hesitate  about  acknowledging  the  title  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  when  he  at  length  yielded  to  the 
example  and  influence  of  the  other  European  states,  bis  recognition  oii 
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It  king  elected  by  the  people  was  no  reluctant  and  ungracious,  as  to  be 
deemed  an  insult  by  the  French  nation. 

^  Nowhere  did. the  insurrectionary  spirit  thus  excited  produce  more 
decisive  effects  than  in  Belgium,  whose  compulsory  union  with  Holland 
was  one  of  the  most  unwise  arrangements  of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
The  Dutch  and  Flemings  differed  in  language,  in  habits,  and  in  reli- 
gion ;  theit  commercial  interests  were  opposed,  their  national  antipa- 
thies. Were  ancient  and  inveterate.  In  the  midjs(t  of  these  anxieties 
produced  by  the  events  in  Paris,  the  Dutch  ministers  continued  to  goad 
the  Belgians  by  restrictive  laws,  and  at  length  drove  them  into  open  re- 
volt. On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  August,  a  formidable  riot  began  in 
Brussels;  the  Dutch  authorities  and  garrison,  after  having  exhibited 
the  most  flagrant  proofs  of  incapacity  and  cowardice,  were  driven  out, 
and  a  provisional  government  installed  in  the  city.  The  king  of  Hol- 
land hesitated  between  concession  and  the  emf^oyment  -of  force;  he 
adopted  a  middle  course  of  policy,  and  sent  his  sons  to  redress  griev- 
ances, and  an  army  to  enforce  the  royal  authority^  st  the  same  time  he 
convoked  the  states-general.  The  Dutch  princes  were  received  with 
such  coolness  at  Brussels,  that  they  returned  io  the  army ;  soon  after; 
Prince  Frederick,  having  learned  that  the  patriots  were  divided  among 
themselves,  led  the  royal  troops  to  Brussels,' and  at  the  same  time  pub- 
lished an  amnesty,  but  unfortunately,  with  such  sweeping  exceptions, 
tliat  it  should  rather  be  called  an  edict  of  proscription.  For  four  days 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians  contested  the  possession  of  the  city  with  equal 
want  of  skill  and  courage,  but  with  somewhat  more  of  energy  dn  the 
part  of  the  insurgents.  Finally,  the  Dutch  were  driven  out,  and  a  pro- 
visional government  established.  Proposals  of  medi?ition  were  made 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  which  were  disavowed  by  his  father,  the  king 
of  HoUand,  and  equally  rejected  by  the  Flemings ;  thus  refused  by 
both  parties,  he*  aUowed  matters  to  take  their  course,  and  Belgium  be- 
came an  independent  state.  Many  tedious  negotiations  and  discussions 
were  necessary  before  this  disarrangement  of  the  European  powers 
could  be  adjusted  so  as  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  general  war.  At  length 
Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  neariy  connected  with  the  royal 
fieimily  of  England,  was  elected  sovereign  of  th^  new  kingdom,  and  to 
conciliate  his  subjects  and  strengthen  his  throne,  he  formed  a  matrimo- 
i^al  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  French. 

Grermany  was  not  exempt  from  the  perils  of  popular  commotion.  In 
the  year  1813,  the  sovereigns  of  the  principal  German  states  had  prom- 
ised popular  constitutions  to  their  subjects,  as  a  reward  for  their  exer- 
tions in  delivering  the  continent  from  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  These 
promises  had  not  been  fulfilled ;  there  were  many  discontented  persons 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  example  of  France  and  Belgium,  but  fortunately, 
in  the  principal  states,  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereigns  had  so 
endeared  them  to  the  people,  that  no  insurrection  was  attempted.  In 
soiae  of  the  minor  states  there  were  slight  revolutions ;  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  the  thror  e  transfbited  to 
his  brother ;  the  king  of  Saxony  was  forced-  to  resign  in  favor  of  his 
nephew  ;  and  the  elector  of  Hesse  was  compelled  to  grant  a  constitu- 
tional charter. 

Spain  continued  to  languish  under  the  iron  sway  of  Ferdinand  YII. ; 
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the  people  generally  seemed  to  have  no  wish  for  liberty,  and  the  abor« 
tive  efforts  to  establish  the  constitution  again  were  easily  quelled,  aiid 
cruelly  punished.  The  ^condition  of  Portugal  appeared  to  be  similar ; 
Don  Miguel,  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  was  so  strenuously  supported 
by  the  priests  and  monks,  that  every  attempt  to  effect  a  change  seemed 
hopoless.  Italy  shared  in  the  excitement  of  the  time,  but  the  jealous 
watchfulness  of  Austria,  and  the  formidable  garrisons  which  that  powet 
had  established  in  northern  Italy,  effectually'  prevented  any  outbreak. 
Insurrectionary  movements  took  place  in  several  .of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
but  the  disputes  were  arranged  with  piromptoess  and  equity,  se  epeed- 
ily  as  to  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

Poland  was  one  of  the  last  countries  to  catch  the  flame  of  insurrec* 
tion,  but  there  it  raged  most  furiously.  Provoked  by  the  cruelties  of 
Che  archduke  Constantine,  who  governed  the.  country  for  his  brother, 
the  emperoi^  of  Russia,  the  Poles  took  up  arms,  at  a  time  when  all  the 
statesmen  of^Europe  were  intent  on  maiYitaining -peace,  and  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  withhold  their  sympathies  from  the  gallant  struggle* 
Unaided  and  unsupported,  the  Poles  for  nearly  two  years  maintained  aa 
unequal  struggle  against  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia ;  they  were 
finally  crushed,  and  have  ever  since  been  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the 
most  cruel  despotism.  <  *  . 

France,  which  had  scattered  these  elements  of  discord,  was  far  from 
enjoying  tranquillity  itself.  The  republican  party  deemed  itself  be*- 
trayed  by  the  election  of-  a  king,  and  several  who  had  consented  to  that 
arrangen>ent  were  dissatisfied  with  the  limited  extension  of  popular 
privileges  gained  by  the  revolution.  A  great  number  of  idle  adid  dis* 
contented  young  men  were  anxious  to  involve  Europe  in  a  war  of  opin- 
ion, and  they  denounced  the  king  as  a  traitor  to  the  principles  which 
had  placed  hiili  on  the  throne,  because  he  refused  to  gratify  their  insane 
wishes.  The  total  separation  of  the  church  from  the  state  alienated 
the  French  clergy ;  while  the  royalists  recovered  from  their  first  terror, 
began  to  entertain'  hopes  of  a  restoration.  Thus  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  Louis  Philippe  was  far  from  finding  his  throne  a 
bed  of  roses  ;  but  he  evinced  firmness  and  talent  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  he  was  zealously  supported  by  the  middle  classes,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  their  guarantee  for  constitutional  freeddm  and  assured  tran- 
quillity. 

His  success,-  however,  would  have  been  doubtful  but  for  the  efficient 
support  he  received  from  the  national  guard,  whose  organization  was 
rapidly  completed  in  Parts  and  the  provinces.  This  civic  body  re- 
pressed the  riots  of  the  workmen  and  artisans,  broke  up  the  meetings 
of  revolutionary  clubs,  and  frustrated  the  attempts  of  republican  fanatics, 
without  incurring  the  odium  which  would  have  been  attached  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  police  and  military.  Tbe  severest  test  to  which  the 
stability  of  the  new  government  in  Paris  was  exposed,  arose  from  the 
trials  of ,  the  ministers  who  had  signed  the  fatal  ordinances.  Louis 
Philippe  made  r  o  effort  to  seize  these-  delinquents,  and  would  probably 
have  been  rejoiced  at  their  escape;  four  of  them  were,  as  we  have 
said,  arrested  by  some  Jealous  patriots,  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  as 
they  were  endeavoring  to  escape  under  the  protection  of  false  pass- 
ports i  the  goveniment  had  no  option,  but  was  forced  to  send  them  for 
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trial  before  the  chamber  of  peers.  The  partisans  of  anarchy  took  all^ 
vantage  of  the  popular  excitement  to  raise  formidable  riots«  which  might 
have  terminated  in  a  new  and  sanguinary  revolution,  bnt  for  the  zeal 
and  firmness  of  the  national  guard.  Adev  an  impartial  trial,  Polignac 
and  his  companions  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and 
civil  death,  and  were  quickly' removed  from  the  capital  to  a  distant  pris- 
on. Tranquillity  was  re'-established  6n  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
after  the  trial,  and  the  citizens  of  Paris  demonstrated  the  extent  of  their 
late  alarms  by  the  brilliant  illuminations  with  which  they  celebrated  the 
rest4)ration  of  order. 

England  was  deeply  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  remodel  her  constita* 
tk>Q.  Early  in  1831,  the  n^w  premier  declared  that  '*  ministers  had 
succeeded  in  framing  a  measure  6f  reform,  which  they  were  persuaded 
would  prove  efficient  without  exceeding  the  bounds,  of  that  wise  moder- 
ation with  which  such  a  meattUre  should  be  accompanied."  Op  the  1st 
of  March  the  measure  was  introduced  to  the  house  of  commons  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  andfrom  that  moment  to  its  final  success  it  almost 
wholly  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  country.  The  debate  on  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  lasted  the  unprecedented  number  of  seven  nights  { 
the  discussion  on  the  second  reading  was  shorter,  but  more  animated ; 
it  was  carried  only  hy  a  majority  of  one.  Ministers  were  subsequently 
.defeated  on  two  divisions,  and  at  their  instigation  the  king  hastily  dia- 
Bolved  the  parliament.  The  elections  took  place  amid  such  popular  ex- 
citement, that  ardent  supporters  of  the  ministerial  measure  were  re- 
turned by  nearly  all  the  large  constituencies,  and  the  success  lof  the 
reform  bill,  at  least  so  far  as  the  house  of  commons  waa  concerned, 
was  secured. 

The  reform  bill  passed  slowly  but  securely  through-  the  house  of 
commons,  it  was  then  sent  up  to  the  lords,  and  after  a  debate  of  five 
nights,  rejected  by  a  majority  of  41.  Great  was  the  popular  disappoint- 
ment, but  the  promptitude  with  which  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Ebrington,  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  .in  ministers, 
and  pledged  itself  to  persevere  with  the  measure  of  reform,  calmed  the 
agitation  in  the  metropolis  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Some 
serious  riots,  however,  occurred  at  Derby  and  Nottingham,  which 
were  not  suppressed  until  considerable  mischief  was  done ;  Bristol  suf- 
fered still  more  severely  from  the  excesses  of  a  licentious  mob,  whose 
fury  was  not  checked  until -many  lives  were  lost,  and  a  great  amount  <^ 
valuable  property  wantonly  destroyed. 

While  the  excitement  respecting  the  Teform-bill  was  at  the  highest,- 
m  new  pestilential  disease  was  imported  into  the  country.  It  was  called 
the  Asiatic  cholera,  because  it  first  appeared  in  India,  whence  it  grad- 
ually extended  in  a  northwestern  direction  to  Europe.  Its  ravages  in 
Great  Britain  were  not,  by  any  means,  so  great  as  they  had  been  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent,  yet  they  were  very  destructive  ;  they  were 
met  by  a  bold  and  generous  offer  of  eervice  from  the  physicians 
throughout  the  empire,  and  their  conduct,  while  the  pestilence  pre" 
vailed,  reflected  the  highest  honor  on  the  character  of  the  medical  pro* 
fession  in  Great  Britain.. 

A  new  reform  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  im* 
tnediati^ly  after  the  assembling  of  parliament ;  it  passed  there  with  lit* 
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tie  Opposition,  and  was  sent  up  to  tbe  house  of  lords.  As  no  change 
had  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  that  body,  great  anxiety  was  felt 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  measure ;  but  some  peers,  who  had  formerly 
opposed  it,  became  anxious  for  a  compromise,  and  the  second  reading 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine.  But  these  new  allies  of  the  minis- 
try were  resolved  to  make  important  alterations  in  the  character  of  the 
measure^  and  when  the  bill  went  into  committee  the  ministers  found 
themselves,  in  a  minority.  Eai^l  Grey  proposed  to  the  king  the  creation 
of  n  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  turn  the  scale,  but  his  majesty  refused 
to  proceed  to  such  extremities,  and  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  re- 
signed. The  duke  of  Wellington  received,  through  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
his  majesty's  commands  to  form  a  new  administration,  and  he  under- 
took the  task  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  it  had  ever 
been  the  fate  of  a  British  statesman  to  encounter.  ■  The  nation  was 
plunged  into  an  extraordinary  and  dangerous  state  of  excitement ;  the 
house  of  commons  by  a  majority  of  eighty,  virtually  pledged  itself  to 
the  support  of  the  late  ministry ;  addresses  to  the  crown  were  sent 
frott)  various  popular  bodies,  which  were  by  no  means  distinguished  by 
moderation  of  tone  or  language ;  associations  were  formed  to  secure 
the  success  of  the  reform  measure,  and  the  country  seemed  brought  to 
the  verge  of  a  revolution.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  saw  that  success  was  hoq;>eless,  he  resigned  the  commission 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  advised  his  majesty  to  renew  his 
communications  with  his  former  advisers.  Earl  Grey  returned  to  office ; 
a  secret  compact  was  made  that  no  new  peers  should  be  created  if  the 
reform  bill  were  suffered  to  pass  ;  and  the  measure  having  been  rap- 
idly hunied  through  the  remaining  stages,  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  7th  of  June.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  reform  bills  attracted  com- 
paratively but  little  notice  ;  a  law  for  enforcing  the  coUecUon  of  tithes 
in  Ireland  was  more  vigorously  opposed,  and  the  ignorant  peasapts  of 
Ireland  were  eiicouraged  by  their  advocates  to  resist  &e  payment  of 
the  impost.     . 

While  England  was  engrossed  by  the  discussions  on  the  reform  bill» 
ihe  new  monarchy  established  in  France  was  exposed  to  the  most  im- 
minent dangers  from  the  republicans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  partisans 
of  the  exiled  family  on  the.  other.  The  republican  party  was  the  more 
Tiolent  and  infinitely  the  more  dangerous,  because,  in  the  capital  at 
least,  there  was  a  much  greater  mass,  to  whom  its  opinions  and  incen- 
tives were  likely  to  be  agreeable.  There  was  also  a  spirit  of  fanaticism 
in  its  members,  which  almost  amounted  to  insanity ;  several  attempts 
were  made  to  assassinate  the  king,  and  his  frequent  escapes  miiy  be 
justly  regarded  as  providential.  When  any  of  the  apostles  of  sedition 
were  brought  to  trial,  they  openly  maintained  their  revolutionary  doc- 
trines ;  treated  the  king  with  scorn  and  derision ;  inveighed  against  die 
existing  institutions  of  the  country  ;  entered  into  brutal  and  violent  al- 
tercations with  the  public  prosecutor ;  menaced  the  juries  and  insulted 
the  judges.  The  very  extravagance  of  this  evil  at  length  worked  out  a 
vsmedy :  the  bombast  of  the  republicans  was  carried  to  such  an  excess 
of  absurdity,  that  it  became  ridiculous  ;  the  republicans  were  disarmed 
when  they  fouiid  that  the  nonsense  of  their  inflated  speeches  produced 
aot  intimidation^  but  shouts  of  laughter.    Moderate  men  took  courage  ; 
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Iba  middle  classes,  to  whose  prosperity,  peace  abroad  and  tranquillity 
at  home  were  essentially  necessary,  ralUed  round  the  monarchy,  and  the 
republicans  were  forced  to  remain  silent,  until  some  new  excitement  of 
the  public  mind  would  afford  ah  opportunity  for  disseminating  mischiey* 
ous  falsehoods. 

An  insurrection  of  the  Carlists,  as  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  family 
were  called,  in  the  south  of  France,  injured  the  cause  it  was  designed 
to  serve.  It  was  easily  suppressed,  but'  the  government  l^rned  that 
the  dutchess  de  Berri,  whose  son,  the  duke  of  Bourdeaux,  w^  the  legit* 
imate  heir  to  the  crown,  had  made  arrangements  for  landing  in  La 
Vendee,  and  heading  the  royalists  in  the  province.  Such  preparations 
were  made,  that  when  the  dutchess  landed,  she  found  her  partisans  dis- 
heartened, and  their  movements  so  closely  watched,  that  it  was  scarce* 
ly  possible  )br  them  to  assemble  in  any  force.  Still  she  resolved  to 
persevere,  but  the  enterprise  degenerated  into  a  series  of  isolated"  and 
insignificant  attacks,  made  by  small  bodies  in  a  strong  country,*  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  royalists,  consequently,  resembled  those  of  brigands. 
The  dutchess  continued  five  months  in  the  country,  though  actively  pur- 
sued by  the  military  and  police  ;  she  was  at  length  betrayed  by  one  pf 
her  associates,  and  mad^  prisoner.  The  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
treated  the  royal  captive  with  great  clemency ;  she  had  not  been  long  in 
prison  when  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  pregnant,  having  been 
privately  married  some  time  before  her  arrest.  This  unfortunate  cir* 
cumstance  threw  such  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  entire  enterprise,  that 
the  royalists  abandoned  all  further  'efforts  against  the  government. 

While  the  south  of  France  was  thus  agitated  by  the  royalists,  Paris 
narrowly  escaped  the  perils  of  a  republican  revolution.  The  funeral  of 
General  Lamarque  afforded  the  opportunity  for  this  outbreak,  which 
lasted  about  five  hours,  and  was  attended  with  great  loss  of  life.  The 
entire  body  of  the  military  and  all  the  respectable  citizens  supported 
the  cause  of  monarchy  and  good  order,  or  else  the  consequence  would 
have  been  a  new  revolution.  The  revolt  had  the  effect  of  strengthening 
the  ministerial  influence  in  the  chambers ;  when  they  met,  the  opposi- 
tion could  not  muster  more  than  half  the  number  pf  votes  that  supported 
the  cabinet. 

A  treaty  had  been  concluded  by  the  representative  of  the  five  great 
powers,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England,  arranging  tho  conditions 
on  which  Belgium  should  be  separated  from  Holland  ;  to  these  terms 
the  Belgians  had  acceded,  but  they  were  declined  by  the  Dutch,  who 
still  retained  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  A  French  army  entered  Belgium, 
and  proceeded  to  besiege  this  fortress ;  it  was  taken  afVer  a  sharp  siege, 
and  was  immediately  given  up  to  a  Belgian  garrison,  the  French  re* 
tiring  within  their  own  frontiers  in  order  to  avert  the  jealousies  and 
auspicions  of  the  European  powers. 

Turkey  was  exposed  to  tlie  greatest  danger,  by  the  rebellion  of  its 
powerful  vassal,  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  Mohammed  Ali  was  anxious  to 
annex  S3rTia  to  bis  territories,  a  dispute  with  the  governor  of  Acre 
furnished  him  a  pretext  for  invading  the  country ;  the  suUan  command* 
ed  him  to  desist,  and  on  his  refusal  treated  him  as  a  rebel ;  Mohammed 
Ali  was  so  indignant,  that  be  extended  his  designs  tothe  whole  empire; 
his  forces  routed  the  Turkish  armies  inpvery  battle ;.  Syria  and  a  great 
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part  of  Adia  Minor  vfere  subdued  with  Httle  difficuTty,  and  Constantino- 
pie  itself  would  have  faUen  but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  Russia. 
The  sultan  was  thus  saved  from  his  rebellious  vassal,  but  the  independ- 
ence of  his  empire  was  fearfully  compromised. 

The  declining  health  in  King  Ferdinand  directed  attention  to  the 
law  of  succession  in  Spain  :  bis  only  child  was  an  infant  daughter,  and 
the  Salic  law,  introduced  by  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  excluded  females 
from  the  throne.  Ferdinand  had  repealed  this  law,  but  when  he  was 
suppo^d  to  be  in  his  mortal  agonies,  the  partisans  of  his  brother,  Don 
Carlos,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  surest  support  of  the  prieathooci 
and  of  arbitrary  pQwer,  induced  him  to  disinherit  his  daughter,  and 
recognise  Don  Carlos  as  heir  to  the  crown.  The  very  next  day  Ferdi- 
nand was  rejstored  to  consciousness  and  understanding ;  the  queen  in* 
fitantly  brought  before  him  the  injustice  he  had  been  induced  to  com- 
mit, and  the  king  was  so-  indignant  that  he  not  only  dismissed  his  min- 
isters but  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  liberal  party.  A  general 
amnesty  Was  published ;  those  who  had  been  exiled  for  supporting  the 
constitution  wereinvited  home,  and  the  Carlist  jparty  was  so  discouraged 
that  it  sank  without  resistance.  Don  Carlos  himself,  his  wife,  and  bis 
wife's  sister,  the.  princess  of  Beira,  were  compelled  to  quit  Madrid ; 
they  sought  and  found  shelter  with  Don  Miguel,  the  usurper  of  Portugal. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1833,  Ferdinand  died:  his  daughter  was 
proclaimed' at  Madri(I,  but  Carlist  insurrections  broke  out  in  seyeral 
parts  of  Spain,  and  have  continued,  witii  little  interruption,  almost 
ever  since.  j 

The  excitement  produced  by  the  French  revolution  extended  l)eyond 
the  Atlantic.  Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  waiS  compelled  by  bis 
subjects  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  infant  son  ;  an  event  the 
more  singular,  as  he  had  some  time  before  resigned  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal in  favor  of  his  daughter,  Donna  Maria  de  Gloria.  When  Pedro 
returned  to  Europe,  he  resolved  to  assert  his  daughter's  rights,' which 
had .  been  usurped  by  Don  Miguel ;  soldiers  were  secretly  enlisted  in 
Fvance  and  England,  the  refugees  from  Portugal  and  Brazil  were  form- 
ed into  regiments,  and,  after  eome  delay,  a  respectable  armament  was 
collected  in  the  Azores,  whieh  had  remained  faithful  to  Donna  Maria. 
Pedro  resolved  to  invade  the  north  of  Portugal ;  he  landed  near  Oporto, 
and  made  himself  master  of  that  city ;  but  his  further  operations  were 
cramped  by  the  want  of  money,  and  of.  the  munitions  of  war ;  Oporto 
was  invested  by  Don  Miguel,  and  for  several  months  the  contest  between 
the  two  brothers  was  ''confined  to  the  desultory  operations  of  a  siege. 
At  length,  in  the  summer  of  1833,  Don  Pedro  intrusted  the  command 
of  his  naval  force  to  Admiral  Napier ;  this  gallant  officer,  after  having 
landed  a  division  of  the  army  in  the  province,  sought  Don  Miguel's 
fleet ;  though  superior  in  number  of  ships,  men,  and  weight  of  metal,  he 
attacked  it  with  such  energy,  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  large  vessels  bio- 
longing  to  the  usurper  struck  their  colors.  This  brilliant  success,  fol- 
lowed by  the  qapture  of  Lisbon,  which  yielded  to  Pedro's  forces  with  little 
Afficulty,  and  the  recognition  of  the- young  queen  by  the  principal 
powers  of  'Europe,  proved  fatal  to  Miguel's  cause.  After  some  faint 
attempts  at  protracted  resistance,  he  abandoned  the  struggle,  and  sought 
iheltpr  in  Italy. 
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Don  Pedro's  death,  which  soon  followed  his  triumph,  did  little  injury 
to  the  constitutional  cause.  '  His  daughter  retains  the  crown  ;  she  was 
married  first  to  the  prince  at  Leuchtenberg,  who  did  not  long  survive 
his  nuptials ;  her  second  husband  is  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Sax9'  Coburg, 
nearly,  allied  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain. 

Several  disturbances  in  the  papal  states  gave  the  French  a  pretext 
for  seizing  the  citadel  of  Ancona,  which  gave  just  grounds  of  offence  to 
Austria.  But  neither  party  wished  to  hazard  the  perils  of  war.  The 
pope  excommunicated  all  the  liberals  in  his  dominions,  but  was  mortified 
to  find  that  ecclesiastical  censures.  Once  so  formidable,  were  now  ridic* 
nlous.  When  the  French  evacuated  Ancona,  he  was  obliged  to  hire 
a  body  of  Swiss  troops  for  his  personal  protection,  and  the  pay  of  these 
inercenaries  almost  ruined  his  treasury.  To  such  a  low  estate  is  the 
papal  power  now  reduced,  which  was  once  supreme  in  £urope,  and 
exercised  unlimited  sway  over  the  consciences  and  conduct  of  potentates 
and  nations. 

The  attention  of  the  first  reformed  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
was  chiefly  engrossed  by  domestic  affairs.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued agrarian  disturbances  in  Ireland,  a  coercive  statute  was  passed, 
containing  many  severe  enactments;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  Irish 
church  was  forced  to  make  some  sacrifices,  a  tax  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes  was  levied  on  its  revenues,  and  the  number  of  bishoprics  was 
diminished. 

But  measures  of  still  greater  importance  soon  occupied  the  attention 
of  parliament;  the  charter  of. the  bank  of  England  was  renewed, 
on  terms  advantageous  to  the  country ;  the  East  India  company  was 
deprived  of  its  exclusive  commercial  privileges,  and  the  trade  to  Hin- 
dustan and  China  thrown  open  ;  but  the  company  was  permitted  to  re- 
tain its  territorial  sovereignty.  P^inally,  a  plan  was  adopted  for  the 
abolition  of  West  India  slavery  ;  the  sen'ice.  of  thei  negro  was  changed 
into,  apprenticeship  for  a  limited  period,  and  a  compensation  of  twenty 
millions  was  voted,  to  the  planters.  There  was  a  very  active  thougn 
not  a  very  large  section  of  the  house  of  co(nmons  dissatisfied  with  -  the 
limited  extent  of  change  produced  by  the  reform  bill ;  they  demanded 
much  greater  innovations,  and  they  succeeded  in  exciting  feelings  of  dis- 
content in  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.  Popular  discontent 
was  not  confined  to  England,  it  was  general  throughout  Europe^  but 
fortunately  no  serious  efforts  were  made  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity. 

The  second  session  of  the  reformed  parliament  was  rendered  memor- 
able by  the  passing  of  an  act  for  altering  the  administration  of  the  poor 
laws,  which  was  very  fiercely- attacked  outside  the  walls  of  parlian^ent. 
It  was,  however,  generally  supported  by  the  leading  men  of  ail  parties  ; 
though  its  enactment  greatly  weakened  the  popularity  of  the  ministers. 
The  cabinet  was  itself  divided  respecting  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
toward  Ireland,  and  the  dissensions  respecting  the  regulation  of  the 
churc)i,  and  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion  bill,  in  that  country,  arose  to 
such  a  height,  that  several  of  the  ministry  resigned.  Lord  Melbourne 
succeeded  Earl  Grey  as  premier,  but  it  was  generally  believed  thattho 
king  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  change  ;  and  that  on  the  Irish 
church  question,  h^  was  far  fiom  beiqg  satisfied  with  .the  line  of  cfWi* 
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duct  pursued  hj  his  miaisters.  In  tho  monih  of  NoTembor,  the  death 
of  Earl  Spencer  remoTed  Lord  Akhorp,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and  rendered  some  new  modifications  necessary. 
The  king  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  dismiss  the  ministers, 
an  express  was  sent  to  summon  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  the  continent,  to 
assume  the  office  of  premier ;  and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  had 
administered  the  government  in  .the  interim,  was  appointed  foreign 
secretary.  Parliament,  was  immediately  dissolved^  and  the  three  king- 
doms were  agitated  by  a  violent  explo9ion  of  party  spirit.  A  tithe- 
affray  in  Ireland,  which  ended  with  the  loss  of  life,  supplied  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ministry  with  a  pretext  for  rousing  the  passions  of  the 
peasantry  in  that  country,  and  of  this  they  availed  themselves  so  effec- 
tually, that  the  ministerial  candidates  were  defeated  in  ahnost  every 
election. 

While  the  country  was  anxiously  waiting  the  result  of  the  struggle 
between  the  rival  political  parties,  both  houses  of  parliament  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  This  event  at  first  excited  some  alarm,  but  it 
was  soon  allayed,  for  the  cause  of  the  fire  was  clearly  proved  to  be  ac- 
cidental. When>  parliament  met.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  cabinet  was  found 
to  be  in  a  minority  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  premier,  however, 
persevered  in  spite  of  hostile  majorities,  until  he  was  defeated  on  the 
question  of  the  Irish  church,  when  he  and  his  colleagues  resigned. 
The  Melbourne  cabinet  was  restored,  with  the  remarkable  exception  of 
Xord  Brougham,  whose  place  as  chancellor  wIeis  supplied  by  Lord  Cot- 
tenham. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  assert 
his  claims,  was  driven  from  Spain  into  Portugal,  and  so  closely  pur- 
sued that  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  on  board  an  English  ship-uf-war. 
He  came  to  London,  where  several  abortive  efforts  were  mada  to  in- 
duce him  to  abandon  his  pretensions.  But  in  the  meantime  his  partis 
•ans  in  the  Biscayan  provinces  had  organized  a  formidable  revolt,  under 
a  brave  leader,  Zumalacarregui,  and  a  priest  named  Merino.  Don 
Carlos  secretly  quitted  London,  passed  through  France  in  disguise,  and 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  insui:gent8.  A  quadrupartite  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  England,  for  support- 
ing the  rights  of  the  infant  queen.  It  was  agreed  that  France  should 
giuurd  the  frontiers,  to  prevent  the  Carlists  from  receiving  any  aid  by 
land  ;  that  England  should  watch  the  northern  coasts  ;  and  that  Portu- 
gal should  aid  the  queen  of  Spain  with  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops  if 
necessary. 

Notwithstanding^  these  arrangements,  the  Carlists  were  generally 
successful,  and,  at  length,  the  court  nf  Madrid  applied  to  England  for 
direct  assistance.  This  was  refused;  but  permission  was  given  to 
raise  an  auxiliary  legion  of  ten  thousand  men  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  command  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Evans.  But  the  effect 
produced  by  this  force  was  far  inferior  to  what  had  been  expected ;  in 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  Spanish  finances,  it  was  found  difficult  to 
aupply  the  legion  with,  pay,  provisions,  and  the  munitions  of  war.  A 
revolution  at  Madrid,  which  rendered  the  form  of  government  very 
democratic,  alienated  the  king  of  the  French  from  the  cause  of  the 
Spanish  queen,  and  the  war  Imgered^  without  any  prospect  of  restored 
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tranquillity.  At  the  end  of  its  second  year  of  service,  the  British  legion 
was  disbanded,  and  the.  Spanish  government  and  its  auxiliary  force 
parted  with  feelings  of  mutual  dissatisfaction.  > 

After  the  departure  of  the  legion,  the  Carlists,  weary  of  the  war,  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  queen  regent,  and  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance. Carlos  Was  again  compelled  to  become  an  exile ;  but  defeat 
could  not  break  his  spirit,  and  he  continued  to  declare  himself  the  right- 
fid  heir  to  the  Spanish  crown,  though  rejected  by  the  people,  and  dis- 
avowed by  the  other  sovereignsof  Europe.  Spain,  however,  was  too 
disorganized  for  tranquillity  to  be  easily  restored  ;  the  queen  regent  en- 
deavored, with  more  good  will  than  ability,  to  reconcile  contending  fac- 
tions ;  but  her  efforts  proved  unavailing,  and,  wearied  of  her  situation, 
she  resigned  the  regency  in  the  summer  of  1 840. 

The  people  of  England  generally  felt  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Spam ;  public  attention  was  principally  directed  to  the  state  of  Ireland 
and  Canada.  The  great  Irish  questions  discussed  in  parliament- were, 
the  reform  of  the  corporations  on  the  same  plan  that  had  been  adopted 
in  the  reform  of  the  English  and  Scotch  corporations ;  the  regulation 
of  tithes^  and  the  establishment  of  a  provision  for  the  poor ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent view9  taken  by  the  -  majorities  in  the  houses  of  commons  and 
lords,  prevented  the  conclusipn  of  any  final. arrangements.  In  Canada, 
the  descendants  of  the  old  French  settlers,  for  the  moat  part  bigoted  and 
ignorant,  viewed  with  great  dissatisfaction  the  superiority  to'  which  the 
English  settlers  had  attained,  in  consequence  of  their  knowledge,  spirit, 
and  enterprise ;  they  attributed  this  pre-eminence  to  the  partiality  of 
the  government,  and,  instigated  by  designing  demagogues,  clamored  for 
constitutional  changes,  little  short  of  a  recognition  of  their  independence. 
Their  demands  were  refused,  and  the  deluded  Canadians  were  persua- 
ded to  hazard  a  revolt.  After  a  brief  struggle,,  the  insurgents  were  re-: 
duced,  and  since  the  termination  of  the  revolt.  Upper  and  Lower  Cana- 
da have  been  united  into  one  province  by  an  act  of  the  British  legisla^ 
ture. 

Great  embarrassment  was  produced  in  the  conmiercial  world  by  the 
failure  of  the  American  banks,  which  rendered  many  leading  merchants 
and'  traders  unable  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  The  crisis  was  sensi- 
bly felt  in  England,  where  it  greatly  checked  the  speculations  in  rail- 
roads, which  perhaps'  were  beginning  to  be  carried  to,  a  plerilous  ex- 
tent ;  the  manufacturing  districts  suffered  most  severely,  but  the  pres- 
sure gradually  abated^  and  trade  began  to  flow  in  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels. Parties  were  so  nicely  balanced  in  the  British  parliament,  that 
no  measure  of  importance  could  be  arranged ;  a  further  gloom  was 
thrown  over  the  discussions  by  the  increasing  illness  of  the  king,  and 
the  certainty  that  its  termination  must  be  fatal.  William.  IV.  died  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June,  1837,  sincerely  regretted  by  every 
class  of  his  subjects:  During  the  seven  years'  that  he  swayed  the 
sceptre,  England  enjoyed  tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  it  was- 
the  only  reign  in  British  history  in  which  there  was  no  execution  foi 
high  treason,  and  no  foreign  war.  _^     . 
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lit  order  to  avoid  frequent  intemiptibns  in  the  coui^  of  the  narrajtive, 
it  lias  been  deemed  advisablQ  to  reserve  the  account  of  the  principal 
European  colonies  for  the  close  of  the  volume,  and  thus  to  bring  before 
the  reader  o^de.of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  modern  history.  The 
discovery  of  a  new  world  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  emigrations 
and  produced  one  of  the  most  striking  series  of  events  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  great  parts-^ 
the  European  colonies  in  the  western,  and  those  in  the  eastern  world  ^ 
and  to  the  former  we  shall  first  direct  our  attention. 

Section  I. — The  EiiahlishmetU  of  Ike  Spaniards  in  Mexico. 

t  ■ 

N 

Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  America^  the  first  Spanish  colo* 
ny  was  established  in  Hispaniola,  better  known  by  the  more  modem 
name  oi  St.  Domingo.  The  queen  Isabella  had  given  strict  orders  to 
prote.ct  the  Indians,  and  had  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the 
Spaniards  from  compelling  them  to  work.  The  natives,  who  consid- 
ered exeinption  from  toil  as  supreme  felicity,  resisted  every  attempt  to 
induce  them  to  labor  for  hire,  and  so  many  Spaniard^  fell  victims  to 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate,  that  hands  were  wanting  to  work 
the  mines  or  till  the  soil.  A  system  of  compulsory  labor  was  therefore 
adopted  almost  by  necessity,  and  it  was  soon  extended,  until  the  Indians 
Were  reduced  to  hopeless  slavery.  The  mines  of  Hispaniola,  whea 
first  discovered,,  were  exceedingly  productive,  and  the  riches  acquired 
by  the  early  adventurers  attracted  fresh  crowds  of  greedy  but  enterpri- 
eing  settlers  to  its  shores./  The  hardships  to  which  the  Indians  were 
subjected,  rapidly  decreased  their  numbers,,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
diminished  the  profits  of  the  adventurers.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
aeek  new  settlements ;  the  island  of  Puerto.  Rico  was  annexed  to  the 
Spanish  dortiiniqns,  and  its  unfortunate  inhabitants  Were  subjected  to 
the  same  cruel  tyranny  as  the  natives  of  Hispaniola.  The  island  of 
Cuba  wks  next  conquered  ;  though  it  is  seven  hundred,  rpiles  in  length, 
and  was  then  deiisely  populateil,  such  was  tl^e  unwarlike  tsharacter  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  three  hundred  Spaniard*^  were  sufficient  for  its  total 
subjugation.   ' 

More  imjportant  conquests  were  opened  by  the  intrepidity  of  B.alboa^ 
who  had  founded  a  small  settlement  .on  the  isthmus  of  Uarien. 

At  length  tlui  Spaniards  began  to  prepare  an  expedition  for  establish- 
ing their  empire  on  the  American  cotitinrnt.     An  armament  was  organ*- 
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Ized  in  Cuba,  and  the  command  intrusted  to  Fernando  Cortez,  a  com- 
mander possessing  great  skill  and  bra  very  ^  but  avaricious  and  cruel  even 
beyond  the  genercd  average  of  his  countrymen  at  that  period.  On  thd 
2d  of  April,  1519,  this  bold,  adventurer  entered  the  harbor  of  St.  Juan 
de  Uloa,  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  By  means  of  a  female  captive,  he 
was  enabled  to  open  communications  with  the  natives ;  and  they,  in* 
stead  of  opposing  the  entrance  of  these  fatal  guests  into  their  country, 
assisted  them  in  all  their  operations  with  an  alacrity  of  which  they  tpo 
soon  had  reason  to  repent.  The  Mexicans  had  attained  a  pretty  high 
degree  of  civiliaration  ;  they  bad  a  regular  government,  a  system  of  law,- 
and  an  established  priesthood ;  they  recorded  events  by  a  species  of 
picture-writing,  not  so  perfect  as  the  Egyptian  system  of  hieroglyphics, 
but  which;  nevertheless,,  admitted  more  minuteness  and.  particularity 
than  is  generally  imagined ;  their  architectural  structures'  were  remark- 
able for  their  strength  and  beauty ;  they  had  advanced  so  far  in  science 
aa  to  construct  a  pretty  accurate  calendar ;  and  they  possessed  consid- 
erable skill,  not  only  in  the  useful,  but  also  in  the  ornamental  arts'  of 
life.  Cortez  saw  that  such  a  nation  must  be  treated  differently  from 
the  rude  savages  in  the  islands  ;  he  therefore  concealed  his  real  inten- 
tions, and  merely  demanded  to  be  introduced  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
country,  the  emperor  Montezuma.        . 

The  Indian  caziques  were  unwilling  to  admit  strangers  possessed  of 
snch  formidable  weapons  as  nraskets  and  artillery  into  the  interior  of  their 
country ;  and  Montezuma,  who  was  of  a  weak  and  cowardly  disposition, 
was  still  more  reluctant  to  receive  a  visit  from  strangers,  of  ivhose 
prowess  he  had  received  an  exaggerated  description.  He  the^fore  re- 
solved to  temporize,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Cortez  with  rich  presents, 
declining  the  proposed  interview.  But  these  magnificent  gifts  served 
only  to  increase  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards.  Cortez  resolved  to  tem- 
porize ;  he  changed  his  camp  into  a  permanent  settlement,  which  sub- 
sequently grew  into  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  patiently  watched  from 
hia  intrenchments  the  course  of  events.  .  He  had  not  long  continued  in 
this  position,  when  he  received'  an-  embassy  from  the  ^empoallans,  a* , 
tribe  which  had  been  long  discontented  with  the  .government  of.  Monte- 
zuma. He  immediately  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  these  disaf-' 
footed  subjects,  and  sent  tn  embassy  to  Spain  to  procure  a  ratification 
of  his  powers,  and  set  fire  to  his  fleet,  in  order  that  his  coinpanions,  de- 
prived of  all  hope  of  escape,  should  look  for  safety  only  in  victory.  Hav- 
ings completed  his  preparations,  he  marched  through  an  unknown  coun- 
try to  subdue  a  mighty  empire,  with  a  force  .amounting  to  five  hundred 
foot,  fifteen  horsemen,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  .  His  first  hostile  en- 
counter was  with  the  Tlascalans,  the  most  warlike  race  in  Mexico ; 
their  country  was^  a  republic,  ^under  the  protection  of  the  empire,  and 
they  fought  with  the  fury  of  men  animated  by  a  love  of  freedom.  But 
nothing  could  resist  the  superiority  which  their  firearms  gave  the 
Spaniards ;  the  Tlascalans,  after  several  defeats,  yielded  themselves 
9B  vassals  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  engaged  to  assist  Cortez  in  all' 
hia  future  operations.  .  Aided  by  six  thousand  of  these  new  allies,  he 
advanced  to  Cfaolulai  a  town  of  great  importance,  where,  by  Montezu- 
ma's order,  he  was  received  with  open  professions  of  friendship,  while 
plane  were  secretly  devised  for  his  destruction.    Cortez  discovered  the 
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plot,  and  puQiabed  it  by  the  massacre  of  six  thousand  of  the  cidzeiui ' 
the  rest  were  so  terrified,  that,  at  the  command  of  the  Spaniard j  they 
vetnmed  to  their  usual  occupations^  and  treated  with  ^e  utmost  respect 
the  men  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  .countrymen. 

As  a  picture  of  national  prosperity  long  since  extinct,  we  shall  here 
insert  the  description  given  by  Cortez  in  his  despatches  to  the  Spanish 
monarch  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tlascala,  which  still  exists,  though  much 
decayed :  '*  This  city  is  so  extensive,  so  well  worthy  of  admiration, 
that  although  I  omit  much  that  I  could  say  of  it,  I.  feel  assured  that  the 
little  I  shall  say  will  be  scarcely  credited,  since  it  is  larger  than  Gra- 
niada,  and  much  stronger,  and  contains  as  many  fine  houses  and  a  much 
larger  population  than  that  city  did  at  the  time  of  its  capture  ;  and  it  is 
much  better  supplied  with  the  products  of  the  earth,  such  as  com,  and 
with  fowls  and  game,  fish  from  the  rivers',  various  kinds  of  vegetables, 
sod  other  excellent  articles  of  food.'  There  is  in  this  city  a  market,  in 
which  every  day  thirty  thousand  people  are  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling,  besides  many  other  ^nerchants  who  are  scattered  about  the  city. 
The  market  contains  a  great  Tariety  of  articles  both  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  all  kinds  of  shoes  for  the  feet ;  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  mnaments  of  feathers,  all  as  well  arranged  as  they 
can  possibly  be  found  in  any  public  squares  or  markets  in  the  world. 
There  is  much  earthenware  of  every  style  and  a  gopd  quality,  equal  to 
the  best  of  Spanish  manufacture.  -Wood,  coal,  edible  and  medicinal 
plants,  are  sold  in  great  quantities.  There  are  houses  where  they  wash 
and  shave  the  heads  as  barbers,  aiid  also  for  baths.  Finally,  there'  is 
found  among  them  a  well-regulated  police  ;  the  people  are  rational  and 
well  disposed,  and  altogether  greatly  superior  to  the  most  civilized  Af- 
rican nation/' 

From  Chplula,  Cortez  advanced  toward  "thd  city  of  Mexico,  and  had 
almost  reached  its  gates  before  the  feeble  Montezuma  had  determined 
whether  he  should  receive  him  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy.  After  some 
hesitation,  Montezuma  went  forth  to  meet  Cortez,  with  «ll  the  magnifi- 
oence  of  barbarous  parade,  and  granted  the  Spaniards  a  lodging  in  the 
oapitaL 

But  notwithstanding  his  apparent  triumph,  the  situation  of  Cortez 
was  one  of  extraordinary  danger  and  perplexity.  He  was  in  a  city  sur- 
KMinded  by  a  lake,  the  bridges  and  causeways  of  which  might  easily  be 
broken  ;.and  his  little  band,  thus- cut  ofi'from  all  communication  with  its 
allies,  must  then  have  fallen  victinis  to  superior  numbers.  To  avert 
this  danger,  he  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of  seizing  Montezuma  4is  a 
hostage  for- his  safety,  and  he  actually  brought  him  a  prisoner  to  the 
Spanish  quarters.  Under  pretence  of  gratifying  the  monarch's  curiosity 
Co  see  the  structure  of  European  vessels,  the  Spaniards  built  two  brig- 
antines,  and  launched  them  on  the  lake,  thus  securing' to  themselves  the 
means  of  retreat  in  case  of  any  reverse  of  fortune. 

The  ostensible  pretext  for  this  act  of  violence  tvas  that  a  caziqne, 
named  Qualpopoca,  bad  slain  several  Spaniards  in  the  city  of  Nautecal 
or  Almeira.  The  account  which  Cprtez*  gives  of  the  transaction  is  too 
singular  to  be  omitted,  especially  as  his  despatches  are  utterly  unknown 
in  this  country.  It  will  be.  seen  that  he  never  gives  Montezuma,  or  as 
1|0  wsites  his  name,  Muteczuma  the  title  of  king  or  emperori  but  speaka 
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•f  bim  as  if  liis  pght  to  royalty  bad  been  sacrificed  from  ihe  momenit 
that  tbe  Spaniards  bad  landed  in  bis  country. 

.  Tbe  offending  cazique,  Qualpopoca,  wa&  brought  to  tbe  capital^  as  bur 
readers  are  probably  aware^  and,  with  bis  followers,  was  burnt  alive. 
Cortez  tells  tbjs  part  of  tbe  story  with  much  runvste :  "  So  they  were 
publicly  burnt  in  a  square  of  tbe  city,  without  creating  any  disturbance ; 
and  on  tbe  day  of  their  execution,  as  they  confessed  that  Muteczuma 
bad  directed  them  to  kill  the  Spaniards,  I  caused  hf  m  to  be  put  in  irons, 
which  threw  him  into  great  consternation."  All  this  was  manifestly 
done  merely  from  the  motives  above  intimated,  namelyH  '*  to  subserve 
tbe  interests  of  your  majesty  and  our  own  security  ;"  yet  Cortez  had 
some  apprehension  lest  he  might  offend  royal  sympathies,  and  so,  in  ro« 
^>ect  of  his  demeanor  toward  Montezuma,  he  writes  to  the  emperor :— <- 

«  Such  was  the  kindness  of  my  treatment  toward  him,  and  his  owq 
contentment  with  his  situation,  that  when  at  different  times  I  tempted 
bim  with  the  offer  of  bis  liberty,  begging  that  he  would  return  to  his 
palace,  be  aa  often  replied  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  bis  present 
quarters,  and  did  not  wish  to  leave  them,  as  he  wanted  nothing  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  enjoy  in  his  own  palace  ;  and  that  in  case  he  went 
away^  there  would  be  reason  to  fear  the  importunities  of  the  local  gov- 
ernors, his  vassals,  might  lead  him  to  act  against  his  own  wishes,  and 
in  opposition  to  your  majesty,  while  he  desired  in  every  possible  man- 
ner to  promote  your  majesty's  service ;  that  so  far  he  bad  inforbaed 
them  what  be.  desired  to  have  done,  and  was  well  content  to  remain 
Where  he  Was ;  and  should  they  wish  to  suggest  anything  to  him,  be 
could  answer  that  he  was  not  at  liberty,  and  fiius  excuse  himself  from 
attending  to  them." 

'Cortez  thus  describes  the  original  city  of  Mexico,  which  he  soon  af- 
terward totally  destroyed  :  *'  This  great  city  of  Temixtitan  [Mexico]  is 
situated  in  this  salt  lake,  and  from  tbe  main  land  to  the  denser  parts  of 
it,  by  whichever  route  one  chooses  to  enter,  the  distance  is  two  leagues'. 
There  are  four  avenues  or  entrances  to  the  city,  all  of  which  are  formed 
by  artificial  causeways,  two  spears*  length  in  width.  The  city  is  as 
large  a3  Seville  or  Cordova ;  its  stro'ets  (I  speak  of  the  principal  ones) 
are  very  wide  and  straight ;  some  of  them,  and  all  the  inferior  ones,  are 
half  land  and  half  water,  and  are.  navigated  by  canoes.  *  * .  *  .  This 
city  has  many  public  squares,  in  which  are  situated  the  markets  and 
other  places'for  buying  and  selling.  There  is  one  square  twice  as  large 
a»  that  of  the^  city  of  Salamanca,  surrounded  by  porticoes,  where  ate 
daily  assembled  more  than  sixty  thousand  souls,  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling;  and  where  are  foupd  all  kinds  of  merchandise  that  the  world 
affords,  embracing  tbe  necessaries  of  life«  as,  for  instance,  articles  of 
food,  as  well  as  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  lead,  brass,  copper,  tin,  pre- 
cious stones,  bones,  shells,  snails,  and  feathers.  There  are  also  ex- 
posed for  sale  wrought  and  unWroughl  stone^  bricks  burnt  and  unburnt, 
timber  hewn  and  unhewn,  of  different  sorts.  •  •  •  Every  kind  of 
merchandise  is  sold  in  a  particular  street  or  quarter  assigned  to  it  exclu- 
sively, and  thus  the  best  order  is  preserved.  They  sell  everything '  by 
number  or  measure ;  at  least  so  far  we  have  not  observed  them  to  sell 
anything  by  weight.  There .  is  a  building  in  the  great  square  that  is 
used  as  an  audience-house^  where  ten  or  twelve,  persons,  who  are  msr* 
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gistrates,  sit  and  decide  all  controversies  that  arise  in  the  market,  and 
order  delinquents  to  .be,  punished.  In  the  same  square  there  are  other 
persons  who  go.  constantly  about  among  the  people^  obseriring  what  ia 
sold/and  the  measures  used  in  selling;  and  they  have  been  seen' to 
break  measures  that  were  not  true.  This  great  city  contains  a  large 
number  of  temples,  er  houses  for  their  idols^  very  handsome  edifices, 
which  are  situated  in  the  different  districts  and  the  suburbs :  in  the  prin- 
cipal ones  religious  persons  of  each  particular  sett  are  constantly  resi- 
ding, for  whose  use  beside  the  houses  containing  the  idols  there  ara 
other  convenieint  habitations.  Ail  these  persons  dress  in  black,  and 
never  cut  or  comb  their  hair '^  from  the  time  they  enter  the  priesthood 
until  they  leave  it ;  and  all  the  sons  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  both 
nobles  and  respectable  citizens/ are  placed  in  the  temples,  apd  wear  the 
same  dress  from  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years  until  they  are  taken  out 
to  be  married  ;  which  occurs  more  frequently  with  the  first-born  who 
inherit  estate?  than  with  the  others.  The  priests  are  debarred  from  fe- 
male society,  nor  is  aily  woman  permitted  to  enter  the  religious  houses. 
They  also  abstain  from  eating  certain  kinds  of  food,  more  at  some  ;sea- 
80i\sbf  the  year  than  others.  Among  these  temples  there  is  one  whi6h 
far  surpasses  all  the  rest,  whose  grandeur  of  architectural  details  no 
human  tongue  is  abl6  to  describe  ;  for  within  its  precincts,  surrounded 
by  a  lofty  wall,  there  is  room  enough  for  a  town  of  five  hunclred  fami- 
lies. Around  the  interior  of  this' enclosure  there  are  handsome  edifices, 
containing  large  halls  and  corridors,  in.  which  the  religious  persons  at- 
taciied  to  the  temple  reside.  There  are  full  forty  towers,  which  are 
lofty  and  well  built,  the  largest  of  which  has  fifty  steps  leading  to  its 
main  body,  and  is  higher  than  the  tower  of  the  principal  church  at 
Seville.  The  stone  and  wood  of  which  they  are  constnfcted  are  so 
well  wrought  in  every  part,  that  nothing  could  be  better  done,  for  the 
interior  of  the  chapels  containing  the  idols  consists  of  curious  imagery, 
"wrought  in  stone,  with  plaster  ceilings,  and  woodwork  carved  in  Yelief, 
and  painted  with  figures  of  monisters  and. other  objects.  All  these  tow- 
ers are  the  burial-places  of  the  nobles,  and  every  chapel  in  them  is 
dedicated  to  a  particular  idol,  to  which  they  pay  their  devotions."    ' 

,  But  danger  impended  over  Cortez  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
governor  of  Cuba,  anxious  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  Mexico,  of  whose 
wealth,  great  as  it  really  was,  he  had  received  very  exaggerated  state- 
ments, sent  a  new  armament,  Under  the  command  of  Narvaez,  to  deprive 
the  conqueror  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  Cortez,  leaving  a  small  gar- 
rison in  Mexico,  marched  against  Narvaez,. and  by  a  series  of  prudent 
operations,  not  only  overcame  him,  but  induced ^his  followers  to  enlist 
under  his  own  banners.  This  reinforcement  was  {Particularly  valuable 
at  a  time  when  the  Mexicans,  weary  of  Spanish  cruelty  and  tyranny, 
had  resolved  to  make  the  most  desperate  efforts  for  expelling  the  inva- 
ders. Scarcely  had  Cortez  returned  to  Mexico,  when  his  quarters  were 
attacked  with  desperate  fury  ;  and  though  thousands  of  the  assailants 
were  slain,*  fresh  thousands  eagerly-  hurried  forward  to  take  their  place. 
At  length  Cortez  brought  out  Montezuma  in  his  royal  robes  on  the  ram- 
parts, trusting  that  his  influence  over  his  subjects  would  indtice  them  to 
euspehd  hostilities. .  But  the  unfortunate  emperor  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  missile  flung  by  one  of  his  own  subjects ;  and  Cortez,  having  done 
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vverytliing  whiqh  prudence  and  valor  could  dictate,  was  forced  to  aban- 
don the  capital.  The  Spaniards  suffered  severely  in  this  calamitous 
retreat ;  they  lost  their^artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  together  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  treasure  for  which  they  had  encountered  sd  many 
perils.  A  splendid  victory  at  Otumba,  over  the  Mexicans,  who  attempt^ 
«d  to  intercept  them,  restored  the'  confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
reached  the  friendly  territories  of  the  Tlascalans  in  safety.  Having  col- 
lected some  reinforcements,  and  by  judicious  arts  revived  the  courage 
of  his  men,  Cortez  once  more  advanced  toward,  ^f  exico,  and,  halting  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  he  began  to  build  some  brigantines,  in  order  to 
attack  the  city  by  water.  While  thus  engaged,  he  succeeded  in  de- 
taching many  of  the  neighboring  cities  from  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
emperor,  Guatimozin  :  and  having  obtained  some  fresh  troops  from  His- 
paniola,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  siege  by  launching  his  brigantines 
on  the  lake.  Guatimozin  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and  repulsed  the 
Spaniards  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  storm  ;  but  being  unable  to 
resist  the  slower  operations  of  European  tactics,  he  attempted  to  escape 
over  the  lake^when  his  canoe  was  intercepted  by  a  brigantine,  and  die 
unfortunate  emperor  remained  a  prisoner.  As  soon,  as  the  fate  x)f  their 
sovereign  was  known,  the  resistance  of  th^  Mexicans  ceased,  and  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire  imitated  the  example  of  the  capital.  Gua- 
timozin was  cnrelly  tortured  to  extort  a  confession  of  concealed  treas- 
ure, and  his  unfortunate  subjects  became  the  slaves  of  their  rapacious 
conquerbrs.  Cortez  himself  was  treated  with  gross  ingratitude  by  his 
sovereign,  whose  dominions  he  had  enlarged  by  the  conquest  of  an 
empire,  and  he  died  in  comparative  obscurity. 

The  first  thought  of  the  conquerors  was  to  propagate  the  Christian 
faith  in  their  new  dominions,  not  only  from  motives  of  bigotlry,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  soundest  dictates  of  prudence.  Missionaries  were  in- 
vited from  Europe  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  civilization  ;  bet^lreen  the 
years  1522  ai^  1545,  numbers  of  monastics  came  from  various  parts  of  . 
the  world  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  Mexico.  Many  practices  unknown 
to  the  Roman  ritual  were  admitted  and  consecrated. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  that  the  missionaries  honorably  exerted'  them- 
selves to  protect  the  Mexicans  from  the  sanguinary  cruelty  of  the  Span- 
iards' ;  Saiiagun  and  Las  Casas  werb  particularly  /amous  for  their  ex- 
ertions in  behalf  of  the  vanquished  ;  they  obtained  bulls  from  the  pope, 
and  edicts  from  the  Spanish  government,  fully  recognising  the  claims 
'Of  the  Indians  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  though  they  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  full  measure  of  justice  for  the  native  Mexicans,  they  saved  them 
from  the  wretched  fate  which  swept,  away  the  native  population  in 
almost  every  other  colony  of  Spain.  In  consequence  of  the  protection 
thus  accorded  them,  both  by  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  the  attache 
ment  of  the  native  Mexicans  to  the  Romish  religion  became  more 
ardent  and  passionate  than  \hat  of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  it 
still  continues  to  be  felt,  though  the  country  has-been  restored  to  in- 
dependence. 

The  edicts  of  the  Spanish  monarcha  in  favor  of  the  Indians  were 
.  disregarded ;  the  population  began  to  ^ecr^ase  rapidly,  and  a  new  sys- 
tem was  adopted  by  which  oppression  was  reduced  to  an  organized 
form,  and  ameliorated  by  being  placed  under  the  control  of  thp  govern- 
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ment,  U  was  determined  that  the  native  Americans  should  be  regarded 
as  serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  and  distributed  into  -encomiendas,  a  kind 
of  fiefs  or*  estates  established  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  settlers,  who  took 
the  name  of  Conquistadores.  Slavery,  which  had  previously 'been  ar- 
bitrary, was  thus  invested  with  legal  forms  ;  the  Indian  ^bes  divided 
into  sections,  some  of  which  contained  more  than  a  hundred  families, 
were  assigned  either  to  the  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  war  of  invasion,  or  to  the  civilians  sent  from  Madrid  to  adminis- 
ter the  government  of  the  provinces.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Mexicans 
that  their  masters  did  npt  erect  fortified  castles,  like  the  feudal  barons 
of  the  middle  ^ges ;  instead  of  these  they  established  h<iciendas,  or 
large  farms,  which  they  had  the  wisdom  to.  govern  according  to  the  old 
forms  of  the  Mexican  proprietary.  There  was  no  change  or  interrup- 
tion in  the  cultivation  of  plants  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  the  serf  cultiva* 
ted  the  soil  according  to  hereditary  routine,  and  so  identified  himself 
with  his  master,  ^hat  he  frequently^  took  his  name.  There  are  many 
Indian  families  of  the  present  day  bearing  Spanish  names,  whose  blood 
has  never  been  mingled  with  that  of  Europeans.  Another  (ortunate 
circumstance  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  native  Mexicans; 
the  Spanish  settlers  in  that  country  did  not  enter  into  any  of  those 
mining  speculations  which  led  their  brethren  in  Hispaniola  and  other 
islands  of  the  Antilles  to  sacrifice  the  natives  by  myriads  to  their  grasp* 
ing  cupidity.  The  Conquistadores  had  neither  the  capital  nor  the  in- 
teUigence  necessary  for  such  enterprises ;  they  contented  themselves, 
in  imita^tion  of  the  natives,  with  washing  the  earth,  silt,  and  sands, 
brought  down  froni  the  mountains  by  rivers  and  winter  torrents,  to  ex- 
tract the  grains  of  gold  which  they  contained.  The -mines  of  Mexico, 
which  have  spread  so  much  of  the  precious  metals  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  were  not  discovered  until  after  the  cpnqu^st,  and  brought 
very  trifling  profits  to  those  who  first  attempted  their  exploration.  Th& 
losi  of  these  speculators  was  a'  positive  gain  to  hmnanity . 

Up  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  of  the  Mexican  peasants 
was  very  little  different  frpm  that  of  the  serfs  in  Poland  or  Russia. 
About  that  period  their  condition  began  to  be  sensibly  ameliorated. 
Many  families  of  Conquistadores  became  extinct,  and  the  encomiendas 
were  not  again  distributed  by  the  government.  The  viceroys  and  the 
provincial  councils,  called  Audiencias,  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
interests  of  tho9e  Indians  who  were  liberated  by  th^  breaking  up  of  the 
encamiendas ;  they  abolished  every  vestige  of  compulsory  labor  in  the 
mines,  requiring  that  this  employment  should  be  ^olunUry,  and  fairlv 
remunerated. '  Several  abuses,  however,  prevailed  in  the  colonial  aid- 
ministration,  irom  the  monopolies  established  by  the  agents  of  the  Span- 
ish governments ;  they  conferred  upon  themselves  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  selling  those  articles  most  likely  to  be  used  by  an  agricultural 
population,  and  fixed  whatever  price  they  pleased  upon  these  commodi- 
ties., Haring  thus,  by  a  system  of  force-  and  fraud,  got  the  Indians 
deeply  into  Sieir  debt,  they  established  a  law  by  which  insolvent  debt- 
ors bejcame  the  absolute  slaves  of  their  creditors.  Many  eidicts'were 
issued  to  check  these  abuses,  but  they  were  not  effectually  remedied 
imtil  after  the  revplution  which  gave  independence  to'  Mexico. 

We  shaU  now  briefly  9tate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  a»*- 
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MTtion  of  Mexican  independe|ice.  On  the  Sth  of  July,  1808,  a  conretto 
from  Cadiz  brought  intelligence  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Spanish 
Bourbons,  by  Napoleon,  and  the  transfer  of  the  monarchy  to  Josepji'^ 
Bonaparte.  The  viceroy  at  firat  published  the  news  without  a  word 
of  comment,  but  soon  recorering  from  his  first  surprise,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  his  intention  to  preserve  his  fidelity  to  King 
Ferdinand,  and  exporting  the  Mexican  people  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
their  legitimate  sovereign.  It  was  the  first  time  that  "  the  people"  had 
been  named  in  any  act  of  state,  emanating  from  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, and  this  was  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  extraordinary  enthu- 
siasin  with. which  the  viceroy's  appeal  was  received.  It  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  provisional  government  on  the  model  of  the  juntas,  which 
had  been  formed  by  the  patriots  in  Spain.  This  proposition,  favorably 
received  by  the  viceroy,  was  rejected  by  his  council  as  inconsistent 
with  the  ascendency  which  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  all  pure  Span^ 
iards;  three  months  were  spent  in  controversy,  until  at  length  the 
council  or  ctudiencia  tppk  the  bold  measurie^  of  arresting  the  viceroy, 
and  throwing  him  into  the  prisons  of  the  inquisition  on  a  charge  of 
heresy.  As,  hpwever,  there  was  some  danger  that  the  populace  might 
rise  in  his  favor,  the  audiencioj  having  first  invested  itself  with  the 
functions  of  regency,  sent  the  governor  a  prisoner  to  Cadiz,  where  he 
was  long  confined  in  a  dungeon. 

The  Creoles  and  Indians  were  indignant  at  this  usurpation,  and  they 
were  still  more  enraged  by  the  undisguised  contempt  with  which  their 
claims  weje  treated  by  the  Spanish  oligarchy.  Bataller,  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  council,  was  accustomed  to  say  that  **  no  na* 
tive  American  should  participate  in  the  -  government,  so  long  as  there 
was  a  mule-driver  in  La  Mancha,  or  a  cobbler  in  Castillo  to  represent 
Spanish  ascendency.^'  The  juntas  of  Spain,  though  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  for  their  own  freedom,  were  obstinate  in  their  resolu- 
tion to  keep  the  colonies  in  dependance,  and  they  sent  out  Yeneeas  as 
viceroy,  with  positive  orders  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  keep  the  Creoles  and  Indians  in  their  own  condition  of 
degradation. 

A  priest  of  Indian  descent,  Hidalgo,  the  curate  of  Dolores^  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt ;.  he  declared  to  his  congregation  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans had  formed  a  plot  to  deliver  up  the  country  to  the  French  Ja- 
cobins ;  he  exhorted  them  to  take  up  apns  to  defend  their  liberties  and 
their  religion,  and  to  march  boldly  to  battle  in  the  name  of  King.Fer^ 
dinand  and  the  blessed  Virgin.  On  the  18th  of  September,  1^10,  he 
made  himself  master  of  San  Felipe,  and  San  Miguel  el-Grande;  he 
confiscated  the  property  pf  all  the  Europeans,  declaring  that  the  soil  of 
Mexico  belonged  of  right  to  the  Mexicans  themselves.  Several  other 
cities  were  conquered,,  and  in  all  of  them  the  Indians  and  Creoles  sac- 
rificed every  European  without  mercy,  their  commander  seeming  to 
wink  at  their  excesses,  which  he  trusted  would  prevexit  terms  of  peace 
froln  being  ofiered  or  accepted. 

Venegas,  the  viceroy,  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  check  the 
progress  of  this  rebellion  ;  he  conciliated  the  Creoles  1>y  investing  one 
of  £eir  body  with  high  military  rank ;  ^he  caused  Hidalgo  to  be  excom* 
municated  by  the  ecclesiastic^  autluuities,  and  he  paraded  an  image.. 
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of  the  Virgin,  to,  which  superstition  attached  miracalous  powers,  through 
the  streets  of  Mexico.  This  last  expedient  caused  Hidalgo  to  stop 
short  in  the  midst  of'  his  victorious  career,  and  at  a  time  when  he  ^as 
joined  by  several  regiments  of  provincial  militia,  and  by  the  curate 
Morelos,  whose  abilities  were  equivalent  to  a  host.  Hidalgo  retired 
from  before  the  walls  of  Mexico,  which  could  npt  have  resisted  a  vigor- 
ous assault.  He  was  overtaken  and  defeated  by  an  army  of  Spaniards 
and  Creoles ;  several  of  the  towns  which  had  submitted  to  him  were 
recaptured,  and  the  victors  more  than  retaliated  the  sanguinary  excesses 
of  the  insurgents.  The  royal  army  continued  to  pursue  Hidalgo  and 
his  half*armed  associates :  a  second  victory  completed  their  ruin ; 
Hidalgo  and  two  of  his  principal  officers  endeavoring  to  escape  to  the 
United  States  were  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards,  March  21,  1811,  and 
after  a  long  confinement,  in  which  they  were  vainly  tortured  to  obtain 
a  confession  of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  they  were  publicly 
executed. 

'  The  dispersed  army  of  Hidalgo  divided  itself  into  separate  bands 
and  maintained  a  ruinous  guerilla  warfare  against  their  oppressors 
Rayon  and  Morelos  resolved  to  unite  them  once  more  in  a  grand 
scheme  of  patriotic  warfare.  Rayon  caused  a  national  junta  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  district  where  the- Spaniards  had  least  power;  and  in 
its  name  an  address  was  sent  to  the  viceroy  requiring  him  to  convoke 
a  national  cortes,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  assembled  in  Spain, 
and  insisting  on  the  equality  of  the  American  and  the  European  Span- 
iards in  all  political  rights.  The  tone  of  this  nianifesto  was  equally 
firm  and  respeiitful,  but  it  gavie  such  offence  to  the  viceroy  Yenegas, 
that  he  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in  the  market- 
place of  Mexico. 

Morelos,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  influence  of  Hidalgo,  prudently 
initiated  his  troops  to  habits  of  discipline  in  skirmishes  and  petty  enter- 
prises before  venturing  on  any  decisive  engagement  with  the  regular 
armies  of  Spain.  His  defence  of  Cuantha,  where  he  was  besieged  by 
the  royalists  for  several  weeks,  gave  lustre  to  his  very  defeat.  Yield- 
ing to  famine,  he  evacuated  the  town,  and'  led  his  army  to  Izucar,  with 
the  loss  of  only  seventeen  men.  The  barbarous,  cruelties  perpetrated 
by  the  Spanish  General  Calteja  in  the  town  after  the  garrison  had  with- 
drawn, rendered  the  royalist  cause  so  odious,  that  many  who  had  hith- 
<6rto  supported  the  viceroy  passed  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  battles,  skirmishes,  and  sieges 
which  filled  the  next  two  years  ;  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  saying  that 
Morelos  was  continuously  successful  until  the  close  of  the  year  1813, 
when  he  was  decisively  defeated  by  Iturbide.  Thenceforward  his 
career  was  one  continued  series  of  misfortunes,  until,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  18^5,  )ie  was  surprised  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and 
made  prisoner  after  a  desperate  resistance.  He  was  carried  in  chains 
to  Mexico,  degraded  from  his  clerical  rank',  and  executed.  The  Mexi- 
can Junta,  or  congress,  was  soon  after  dissolved,  and  the  revolt  became 
once  more  a  confused  series  of  partial  and  desultory  insurrections  which 
the  Spaniards  hoped  to  quell  in  detail.  In  1817  the  younger  Mina- at- 
tempted to  rekindle  the  flames  of  insurrection  in  Mexico ;  but,  as  he 
lefiised.  to  dissert  t)ie  absolute  independence  of  the  coun*iy,  he  did  not 
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l«ceiye  such  enthusiastic  support  as  Hidalgo  or  Morelos.  After  a  bril- 
liant career,  in  which  he  displayed  the  most  extraordinary  braviery  and 
resources  of  genius,  he  was  overthrown,  made  prisoner,  and  shot  as  a 
traitor. 
,  The  insurrection  in  Mexico  was  virtually  at  an  end,  when  news  ar- 
rived that  the  army  which  had  been  assembled  in  Spain  to  restore  th6 
absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign  in  America,  had  revolted  at  Cadiz, 
proclaimed  the  constitution,  and  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  cortes. 
The  viceroy,  Apodaca,  was  &  devoted  partisan  of  absolute  power.;  he 
formed  a  plan  for  inviting  Ferdinand  to  Mexico,  and  there  restoring 
bim  to  his  despotic  authority,  and  he  employed  as  his  chief  agent  Don 
Augustin  Iturbide,  who  had  shown  himself  a  bitter  enemy  of  Mexican 
liberty  during  the  entire  course  of  the  preceding  insurrection.  Iturbide 
drew  up  a  very  different  plan  from  that  which  Apodaca  had  contem- 
plated rit  asserted  the  civic  equality  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico, 
established  a  constitution,  proclaimed  the. country  independent,  invited 
Ferdinand  to  become-  its  sovereign  with  the  title  of  emperor,  and  ia 
case  of  his  refusal  declared  that  the  crown  should  be  proffered  to  some 
other  prince  of  the  blood.  The  old  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  in  a  storm  of 
mingled  xage  and  fear,  deposed  Apodaca,  and  chose  Francisco  Novello 
viceroy  in  his  place.  This  false  step  rendered  Iturbide  irresistible ; 
the  Creoles  and  Indians  flocked  to  his  standard  ;- several  Spanish  offi- 
cers, disliking  the  new  viceroy,  joined  him  with  their  regiments  ;  and 
on  the  27th  of^  November,  1821,  the  royalist  army  surrendered  the  cap- 
ital, and  consented  to  evacuate  Mexico.  The  treaty  which  the  viceroy 
had  concluded  with  the  insurgents  was  annulled  by  the  cortes  of  Mad- 
rid, and  the  effect  of  this  imprudence  was  the  utter  ruin  df  the  par^ 
which  clung  to  the  hope  of  seeing  a  Bourbon  prince  placed  at  the  head 
6(  the  new  state. 

The  congress  which  assembled  in  Mexico  seemed  disposed  to  (orm 
a  federative  republic ;  but  the  partisans  of  Iturbide  suddenly  proclaimed 
their  favorite  emperor,  and  the  deputies  were  constrained  to  ratify  their 
choice;  He  did  not  retain  the  sovereignty  for  an  entire  year  ;  he  was 
dethroned,  as  he  had  been  elevated,  by  the  army ;  the  congress  pro- 
nounced upon  him  sentence  of  perpetual  exile,  but  with  laudable  gen- 
erosity, granted  a  considerable  pension  for  his  support.  Iturbide,  after 
the  lapse  of  rather  more  than  a  year,  returned  to  Mexico,  July  16thi 
1824,  in  the  hopes  of  reviving  his  party.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
republicans,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death.  A  republic  was  then 
established ;  soon  after  the  fortress  of  St.  Juan  d*Uiloa,  the  last  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  was  surrendered  by  capitulation,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  Castile,  after  an  ascendency  of  mori)  than  three  hundred  years^ 
disappeared  for  ever  from  the  coasts  of  Mexico. 

The  progress  of  the  Mexican  republic  since  the  establishment  oT  its 
independence  has  not  been  prosperous.  'Conspiracies,  insurrections, 
and  civil  wars,  have  kept  every  part  of  the  territory  in  misery  and  con- 
fusion. Texas,  one  of  the  richest  provinces,  has  separated  from  the 
Mexican  union,  and  established  its  independence.  Ail  European  Span- 
iards have  been  compelled  to  qiiit  thp  territories  of  the  republic,  which 
thus  drove  aiiray  some  of  the  most  wealthy,^  intelligent,  and  industrious 
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of  its  citizens.    The  Mexican  finances  have  fallen  into  confusion,  and' 
the  anny  seems  to  be  the  sole  ruling  power  in  the  state. 

Sectioit  II."— 7%«  Establishment  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.  ' 

•  The  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  South  American  continent 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  Magellan,  and  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
at  Panama,  soon  after  Balboa  had  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  isthmus^ 
iiiclted  the  Spanish  adventurers  to  undertake  new  conquests.  PizanOy 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  that  ever  visited  the  New  World, 
having  wi^h  great  difficulty  prepared  a  small  armament,  landed  in  Peru 
(a.  X).  1531),  and  though  at  first  disappointed  by  the  beiren  appearance 
of  the  coast,  he  found  so  much  treasure  at  Coague  as  to  convince  him 
that  the  accounts  which  Balboa  had  received  of  the  riches  of  the  coun- 
try were  no^  exaggerated.  When  the  Spaniards  first  appeared  in  Peru, 
the  nation  was  divided  by  a  civil  war  between  the  sons  of  the  late 
inca,  or  sovereign  |  Huascar,  the  elder,  was  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Atahualpa,  and  detained  in  captivity,  while  his  partisans  were  secretly 
maturing  plan9  for  his  restoration.  Pizarro  advanced  into  the  country 
with  the  professed  design  of  acting  as-  niediator,  but  with  the  perfidious 
purpose  of  seizing  Atahualpa,  as  Cortes  had  the  unfortunate  Montezu- 
ma. |Ie  prepfured  (or  the  execution  of  his  scheme  with  the  same  de- 
liberation,, and  with  as  little  compunction,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  most  honorable  transaction.  When  the  Spaniards  approached 
the  capital,  the  inca  was  easily  piersuaded  to.  consent  to  an  interview  ; 
and  he  visited  the  invaders  with  a  barbarous  magnificence,  and  osten- 
tatious display  of  wealth,  which  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards* 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  restraint.  When  Atahualpa  reached  the 
Spanish  camp,  he  was  addressed  by  Yalverde,-  the  chaplain  to  the  ex- 
pedition, in  a  long,  and  what  must  to  the  i;ica  have  appeared  an  incom- 
prehensible discourse.  The  priest,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  mysteries 
of  creation  and  redemption,  proceeded  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the 
pope's  supremacy.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  grant  which  Pope  Alex- 
ander had  made  to  the  crown  of  Spa£Q,  and  by  virtue  of  it  called  upoa- 
Atahualpa  at  once  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  acknowledge  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  The  inca,  completely  piuszled,  >de- 
manded  where  Valverde  had  learned  such  wonderful  things. '  **  In  this 
book,"  replied  the  priest,  presenting  the  monarch  with  his  breviary.  The 
inca  took  the  book,  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  then  put  it  to  his  ear. 
"  This  tells  me  nothing !"  he  exclaimed,  flinging  the  breviary  on  the 
ground.  ^*  Blasphemy !  blasphemy !"  exclaimed  Valverde  ;  *'  to  arms, 
to  arms,  my  Christian  brethren  !  avenge  the  profanation  of  6od*s  word 
by  the  polluted  hands  of  infidels.^' 

This  solemn  farce  appears  to  have  been  preconcerted.  Ere  Val- 
verde had  concluded,  the  triimpets  sounded  a  charge ;  a  dreadful  fire 
of  artillery  and  musketry  was  opened  on  the  defenceless  Peruvians ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  their  surprise  an^  consternation,  they  were  charged 
by  the  cavalry,  whose  appearance  to  men  who  had  never  before  beheld 
a  horse,  seemed  something  supernatural.  Atahualpa  was  taken  pris- 
oner find  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  camp,  while  the  invaders  satiated 
themselves  with  the  rich  spoils  of  the  field.     The  unfortunate  inca  at- 
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tempted  to  procure  his  liberation  by  the  payment  of  an  enormous  ran- 
•om,  but  PizarrOy  after  receiving  the  gold,  resolved  to  deprive  the  credu* 
lous  monarch  of  life.  He  was  brought  to  trial  under,  the  most  iniqui* 
totts  pretences,  and  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive ;  but  on  his  consent* 
ing  to  receive  baptism  from  ValVerde,  his  sentence  was  so  far  nritigatedt 
that  he  was  first  strangled  at  the  stake.  The  Spaniards  quarrelled 
among  themselves  about  the  division  of  the  spoils  ;  the  Peruvians  took 
advantage  of  their  discord  to  raise  formidable  insurrections,  and  the 
new  kingdom  seemed  likely  to  be  lost  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  gained. 
Pizarro  himself  was  murdered  by  AlmagrO,  the  son  of  one  of  his  old 
companions,  whom  he  had  put  to  death  fdr  treason,  and  but  for  the  arri- 
Tal  of  Vara  de  Castro,  who  had  been  sent  as  governor  from  Spain,  the 
confusion  produced  by  this  crime  would  probably  have  been  without  a 
remedy..  De  Castro  conquered  Almagro,  and  by  his  judicious  meas* 
nres  restored  tranquillity  to  the  distracted  province.  Fresh  disturban* 
ces  were  excited  by  the  ambition  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  it  was  not 
until  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  its  conquest,  that  the  royal 
authority  was  firmly  established  iii  Peru. 

The  government  established  by  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  was  far  more 
iniquitous  and  oppressive  than  that  of  Mexico,  because  the  Peruvian 
Biines  were^  from  the  first  moment  of  the  conquest,  almost  the  only  ob- 
jects which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  and  the*  provincial 
governments.  A  horrible  system  of  conscription  was  devised  for  work- 
ing these  mines ;  all  the  Indians  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
fifty  were  enrolled  in  seven  lists,  the  individuals  on  eaph  list  being 
•bilged  to  work  for  six  months  in  the  mines,  so  that  this  forced  labor 
eame  on  the  unfortunate  Indians  at  intervals  of  three  years  and  a  half; 
four  out  of  every  ^ve  were  supposed  to  perish  annually  in  these  deadly 
labors,  and  to  add  to  the  misery  of  the  natives,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  except  from  privileged  deders,  who 
robbed  them  of  their  earnings  without  remorse  or^  scruple.  Toward 
tiiQ  close  of  the  last  century  two  sehous  insurrections  of  the  native 
Peruvians  filled' the  Spaniards  with  terror;  they  were  not  suppressed 
until  the  rebellion  had  taxed  the  resources  and  power  of  the  provincial 
government  to  the  utmost,  and  the  sanguinary  massacres  of  all  who 
were  suspected  of  having  joined  in  the  revolt,  left  the  country  in  a  state 
of  helplessness  and  exhaustion  firom  which  it  had  not  recovered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  the  rapacious  cupidity  of  all  the 
Spaniards  who  sought  to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  Peruvian  mines, 
it  became  a  principle  of  colonial  poHcy  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  ad* 
Tenture,  by  sending  divisions  to  wrest  new  tracts  of  land  ftrom  the  na- 
tives, without  organizing  any  new  system  of  conquest.  It  was  thus 
that  Chili  became  finally  annexed  to  the  Spanish  dominions  ;  but  the 
•fforts  made  for  its  conquejst  were  desultory  and  separated  by,  lon^ 
intervals,  so  that  over  a  great  part  of  the  country  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  was  merely  nominal.  The  colonists  and  natives,  however,  seem 
never  to  have  wished  for  independence;  until'  the  desire  of  nationality 
was  pressed  upon  them  by  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  and 
in  fact  their  first  revolutionary  movoments  were  made  in  the  name  of 
loyalty  and  obedience. 
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Wbflm  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain  by  Napoleon, 
■11  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America  resolved  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  ancient  dynasty.  It  was  suspected  that  the  European  Spaniards 
were  disposed  to  make  terms  with  the  French  emperor,  and  therefore 
native  juntas  were  elected  to  maintain  the  rights  of  Ferdinand.  la 
September,  1810,  the  Chilians  formed  a  junta  in  Santiago ;  the  Spanish 
general  of  the  district  attempted  to  disperse  this  body ;  a  smart  skir- 
misb  ensued,  and  the  Chilians,  having  obtained  the  victory,  became  de-* 
nrous  to  establish  a  perpetual  system  of  self-^Vemment.  The  strug- 
gle for  independence  in  Chili  and  Peru  resembled  the  Mexican  war  ia 
its  general  outlines :  at  first  the  patriots,  after  gaining  advantages  of 
which  they  did  not  know  how  to  make  use,  were  reduced  to  temporary 
submission.  But  the  Spanish  yoke,  always  heavy,  proved  intolerable 
lo  men  who  had  obtained  a  brief  experience  of  freedom ;  new  insurrec- 
tions w^re  raised  in  every  quarter,  the  superior  discipline  which  had 
previously  given  victory  to  the  royalists  was  acquired  by  the  revdlters ; 
several  European  officers  joined  them,  the  Spanish  government  feebly 
supported  its  defenders,  and  the  viceroys  showed  themselves  destitute 
of  talent  either  as  generals  or  statesmen.  The  independence  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in- South  America  was  nearly  completed  in  the  year 
1823,  but  the  last  Sp&nish  garrison  was  not^  surrendered  until  the  20th 
of  February,  1 826,  when  Rodil,  the  only  royalist  leader  who  had  ex- 
hibited courage,  fidelity,  and  talent,  surrendered  the  citadel  of  Callao  lo 
the  patriots. 

Before  the  revolution  the^provinces  of  upper  Peru  formed  part  of  the 
▼iceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  but  as  the  manners,  habits,  and  even  the 
language  of  the,  Peruvians,  differed  materially  from  those  of -the  people 
oii  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  latter,  after  forming  themselves  into  the 
Argentine  republic,  left  their  neighbors  free  to  pursue  any  course  they 
pleased.  A  genera]  assembly  of  the  Peruvian  provinces  solemnly  pro* 
claimed  that  upper  Peru  should  henceforth  Term  an  Independent  nation^ 
that  it  should  be  named  Bolivia  in  honor  of  Bolivar,  the  chief  agent  ia 
its  liberation,  and  that  the  rights  of  person  and  property  should  form  the 
basis  of  its  repubhcan  constitution.  A  million  of  dollars  was  voted  te 
Bolivar  as  a  tribute  of  national  gratitude,  but  thai  chivalrous  general 
refused  to  receive  the  money,  and  requested  that  it  should  be  expended 
in  purchasing  the  freedom  of  the  few  negroes  who  still  remained  slaves 
in  Bolivia. 

In  lower  Peru  the  Bolivian  constitution  was  far  from  being  so  popu- 
lar as  it  had  been  in  the  upper  provinces.  It  was  indeed  at  first  ac- 
cepted, and  Bolivar  chosen  president,  but  when  he  went  to  suppr^se 
an  insurrection  in  Columbia,  advantage  was  taken  of  his  absence  to  set 
aside  the  system  he  had  established.  Since  that  period  Columbia^ 
Bolivia,  and  Peru,  have  sufifered  severely  from  intestine  wars  and  civil 
commotions,  whicb  have  greatly  deteriorated  the  vast  natural  resouroas 
of  these  states.  Bolivia  has  indeed  regained  tranquillity,  and  its  rulers 
appear  desirous  to  extend  its  commerce  and'  encourage  those  branches 
of  industry  most  likely  to  benefit  the  community.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  the  new  republics  in  which  the  finances  are  in  a  wholesome  con- 
dition ;  its  revenues  are  not  only  suflScienl  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  stato^  but  there  is  e  considerable  surplus^  which  is  wisely  ex« 
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pended  on  the  maintenance  and  construction  of  roads,  and  on  facilitac 
tihgthe  means  of  communication  internally  among  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves and  externally  with  strangers. 

Previous  to  the  expeditions  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  Florida  had  been 
discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  Its  verdant  forests  and  mag- 
nificent flowering  aloes  seemed  so  inviting,  that  a  colony  was  forrae^d 
with  little  difficjiilty.  But  the  Indians  of  Florida  were  the  most  warlike 
of  the  native  races  in  America,  and  'they  severely  harassed  the  settlers. 
Soto,  a  companion  of  Pizarro,  led  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  where 
he  discovered  the  Mississippi..  He  died  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  his  followers,  anxious  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  Indians,  sank 
his  body  in  the  stream.  A  plan  was  fonned  by  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Huguenots  for  emigrating  to  Florida,  and  an  exploring  party 
was  sent  out,  but  the  jealousy  of  Spaiq  was  roused  ;  the  adventurers 
were  closely  pursued,  made  prisoners,  and  put  to  death.  Florida  re- 
mained subject  to  Spain  until  the  year  1818,  when,  in .  consequence  of 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  which  the  governors  pleaded  their  in- 
ability to  restrain,  the  Americans,  under  General  Jackson,  entered  the 
province  and.  jtinnexed  it  to  the  United  States.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment remonstrated,  but  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  redress ;  and.it 
finally  acceded  to  the  cession  (a.  d.  18^1). 

Sscfioif  III. — Portuguese  Colonies  in  South  Atneriea* 

Brazil  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  admiral  bound 
to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  year  1501,  but  he  did  not  ascertain  whether 
tt  was  an  island  or  part  of  the  continent,  a  subject  which  long  remained 
a  matter,  of  doubt.  No  effort  was  made  .to  colonize  the  country  for 
nearly  half  a  century  ;  this  apparent  neglect  arose  from  the  reluctance 
of  the  Portuguese  to  interfere  with  the  pretensions  of  the  court  of  S^ain, 
for  the  papal  grant  of  newly-discovered  countries  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch Was  held  by  the  court  of  Madrid  to  include  the  whole  American 
continent.  At  length  the  king  of  Portugal,  envious  of  the  wealth 
acquired  by  the  Spaniards,  sent  out  a  small  body  of  colonists,  who 
founded  St.  Salvador  (a.  d.  1549).  These  settle.rs  reported  that  the 
native  Brazilians  were  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  the 
Mexicans  or  Peruvians ;  they  were  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
tribes  or  states,  cofistanlly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  the  invaders^ 
though  few  in  number,  were  easily  able  to  subdue  the  Indian  tribes  in 
detail,  by  fomenting  their  animosities  and  cautiously  holding  the  bal- 
ance between  their  contending  intereats.  This  course  of  policy  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  personal  bravery  of  the  native  Brazilians ; 
though  ignorant  of  discipline  and  unable  to  act  in  masses,  they  dis- 
played great  individual  courage  in  battle;  they  wer^  skilful  in  the  use 
of  bows,  darts,  wooden  clubs,  and  shields,  and  frequently  were  victori- 
ous in  petty  skirmishes.  But  they  were  unable  to  resist  European 
tactics  and  European  policy,  and  hence  they  were  finally  reduced,  under 
the  yoke,  with  which  they  soon^appeared  to  be  contented.  The  facility 
with  which  the  Portuguese  made  themselves  masters  of  this  rich  ter- 
fitory  excited  the  cupidity  of  other  powers,  and  they  were  successively 
Attacked  by  the  Spaniards^  iha  French,  and  the  Dutch.    The  lattur 
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were  the  most  dangerous  enehiies,  tbey  had  jnst  effected  their  deliver* 
aace  from  the  iron  despotism  of  Spain,  uiider  which  the  Portuguese 
themselves  groaned  at  the  period,  and  hence  they  had  such  a  party  in 
the  country  that  their  conquest  would  have  been  certain  had  they  not 
alienated  Uieir  supporters  by  attempting  to  establish  odious  monopolies. 
From,  the  time  of  the' expulsion  of  the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese  made 
it  their  object  to  keep  everything  connected  with  Brazil  a  profound 
secret,  and  little  was  known  of  the  country  until  it  asserted  its  inde- 
|)endence. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
regions  of  the  globe  was  thus,  by  the  policy  of  Portugal,  restricted 
from  all  intercourse  and  commerce  with  the  other  nations  of  £urope, 
and  even  the  residence  or  admission  of  foreigners  was  equally  pro- 
hibited. The  vessels  of  the  allies  of  the  mother-country  were  occasion- 
ally permitted  to  anchor  in  its  ports,  bat  neither  passengers  nor  crew 
were  allowed  to  Idnd  excepting  under  the  superintendence  of  a  guard 
of  soldiers. 

Previously  to-  the  year  1808,  though'  the  viceroy  resident  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  was  nominally  the  highest  functionary  of  the  government,  yet 
this  personage  was,  in  reality,  invested  with  but  little  political  power 
except  in  4he  province  of  Rio,  where  alone  he  acted  as  captain-general, 
the  virtual  administration  of  the  colony  being  intrusted  chiefly  to  similar 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  each  province.  They  were 
Dominated  for  three  years  only,  and  received  their  instructions  from  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  render  an  account  of 
their  proceedings.  They  were  not  only  prohibited  from  marrying  within 
the  sphere  of  their  Jurisdiction,  but  also  from  the  transaction  of  any 
conmiercial  pursuits,  as  well  as  from  accepting  any  present  or  emolu- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  stipend  allotted  them  by  the  govemnlent.  For 
the  management  and  apj^ication  of  the  public  finances  bodies  were  ap- 
pointed denominafed  "  Juntas  ,de  Fazenda,"  Juntas  of  Finance ;  of 
which  the  captains-general  of  the  respective  provinces  were  the  presi- 
dents. 

The  highest  functions  of  the  judicial  power  were  confided  to  a  court 
of  appeal  composed  of  disembargadores,  or  chief  judges,  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded the  onvidores,  or  itinerant  judges,  who  were  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  making  an  annual  circuit  to  the  districts  committed  to  their  charge, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  judgment  in  criminal  cases.  For  the  adju- 
dication of  certain  cases,  judges  termed  '*  Juizes  de  Fora,"  who  were 
Belected  from  among  such  as  had  taken  their  degree  in  Coimbra  as 
bachelors  of  law,  were  appointed,  who,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the 
higher  tribunals,  were  all  nominated  by  the  court  of  Portugal.  In  the 
less  populous  and  inferior  districts,  "  Juizes  qrdinarios,"  with  the  same 
attributes  as  the  **  Juizes  de  fora,"  were  also  occasionally  selected  by 
the  votes  of  individuals  denominated  **  Bous  de  pivo,"  the  qualification; 
for  which  title  was  to  have  held  office  in  the  municipalities.  From  the 
sentence  of  these  *'  Juizes"  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  court  of  disem- 
bargadores  in  Rio,  and  from  this  again,  ultimately,  to  the  "  Disembargo 
do  Baco*'  in  List>on,  Unless,  however,  the  appellant  werd  possessed 
either  x>f  great  interest  at  court,  or,  in  default  of  it,  could  bribe  higher 
than  his  antagonist,  these  final  appeals  were  seldom  of  any  real  utility. 
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The  statutes  on  which  the  decisions  of  the  judicial  power  were  found- 
•«d^  was  the  Portuguese  code  framed  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Philips, 
and  entitled  "  Ordnacoens  do  Reino,"  to  which  were  appended  all  the 
**  Cartas  de  Lei"  and  decrees  issued  since  the  acce8.sion  of  thfi  house 
of  Braganza,  fonning  altogether  ahout  nine  volumes. 

Though  in  ordinary  cases  the  decision  of  both  civil  and  criminal 
causes  was  left  exclusively  to  the  judicial  authorities,  the  mandate  of 
the  captains  general  was  at  any  time  sufficient  either  to  suspend  or  set 
aside  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law. 

The  municipalities  were  close  corporations,  formed  oh  the  model  df 
those  of  Portugal ;  where  those  bodies  had  formerly  been  intrusted  with 
the  domination  of  deputies  to  the  supreme  cortes :  though  this  as  well  as 
many  other  important  privileges,  had  latterly  fallen  into  desuetude. 

On  occasions  of  public  ceremony  the  national  banner  was  still  csf* 
ried  in  their  processions,  and  they  were  still  recognised,  in  appearance 
at  least,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  Brazil  also  their  power 
was  once  considerable,  and  instances  have  occurred  of  the  deposition 
of  the  captains  generd  by  the  municipalities,  and  of  this  exercise  of 
authority  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  entire  approbation  of  the 
government  of  Lisbon,  though  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  their 
powers  had  been  restricted  almost  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of 
roads,  the  construction  of  bridges,  the  control  of  the  markets,  and  other 
objects  of  minor  iihportance.  Their  executive  officers,  who  were  enr 
titled  "  Juizes  Almotaceis"  were  nominated  by  the  municipalities  them- 
selves every  three  months,  and  w.ere  charged  with  the  power  of  exacting 
£nes  and  enforcing  imprisonment  according  to  certain  established 
regulations. 

The  regular  troops  were  recruited  according  to  the  direction,  and 
placed  entirely  at  the  disposition  of  the  captains-general,  but  the  officers 
were  nominated  by  the  court  of  Lisbon.  The  militia,  or  troops  of  the 
second  line,  were  enlisted  by  the  officers  of  each  respective  corps,  and 
the  officers  themsdves  were  also  appointed  in  Lisbon,  at  the  proposition 
of  the  captains-general.  Though  serving  gratuitously,  this  latter  force 
was  oilen  employed  in  very  laborious  ahd  odious  services,  and  its  mem* 
bers  as  well  as  the  regular  troops  were  amenable  to  martial  law  in  all 
matters  relative  to  their  military  duty. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  were  the  Ordenan9as,  or  troops  of  the 
third  line,  who  by  the  regulations  of  their  institution  ought  to  have  been 
composed  exclusively  of  such  individuals  as  were  incapacitated  by 
physical  defects  or  otherwise  from  serving  in  the  militi^.  Their  duty 
was  to  defend  the  country  in  cases  of  emergency,  but  this  service  was 
merely  nominal,  and,  by  a  perversion  of  the  real  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion, it  became  customaiy  for  all  possessed  of  sufficient  patronage  to 
obtain  a  post  in  the  Ordenan^as  for  the  express  object  of  avoiding  enrol- 
ment in  the  militia.  The  fidalgos,  or  Portuguese  noblemen  of  the  first 
rank,  were  exempt  from  personal  service  altogether. 

The  orders  of  knighthood  were  those  of  Santo  I  ago,  $an  Bento  de 
Aviz,  and  the  order  of  Christ,  of  all  of  which  the  sovereigns  of  Portugal 
were  the  grand  masters  and  perpetual  administrators.      Ai^ong  the 
privileges  appertaining,  to  the  office  of  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
Chnst,  a  pontifical  buu  had  conferred  that  of  an  entire  eccleaiasticai 
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juri«diction  over  ultra-<niarine  conquests,  and  by  virtae  of  this  title,  the 
crown  of  Portugal  shortly  after  the  discovery  pf  Brazil  appropriated  to 
its  own  use  all  the  tithes  levied  in  the  country ;  with  however  apro\'isO, 
binding  the  monarch  to  provide  for  the  celebration  of  public  worship, 
and  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  the  various 
clergy.  By  the  same  authority  the  presentation  of  ecclesiastial  bene- 
fices was  also  constituted  one.  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  royalty, 
though,  at  the  proposition  of  the  bishops,  with  an  injunction  that  the 
natives  of  the  respective  captainci^js,  and  more  especially  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  nobility  who  were  amoivg  the  first  emigrants  to  Brazil, 
should  on  all  occasions  be  preferred,  the  right  of  presentation  still  being 
restricted  to  the  sovereign. 

The  stipulations  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established  religion, 
and  the  due  support  of  the  clergy,  were  nevertheless  but  very  imper- 
fectly complied  with. 

Many  {>riests  came  to  be  dependant  on  the  mere  fees  of  their  office 
for  subsistence,  and  the  stipend  paid  to  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church  was  but  trifling  when  compared  with  what  would  have  accrued 
to  them,  had  they  been  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  tithes. 
The  revenue  of  the  archbishop  of  Bahia,  the  head  functionary  of  the 
Brazilian  church,  never  amounted  to  more  than  ten  contos  of  rees  per 
annum,  at  par,  2,812/.  10^.  sterling ;  nor  was  the  bishopric  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  embracing  within  ita  lir^its,  the  provinces  of  Rio  Grande, 
£spirito  Santo,  and  Santa  Catherine,  ever  worth  to  its  incumbent  more 
than  six  contos  of  rees,  or,  1,687/.  10^.  per  annum.  These  peculiarities 
in  the  condition  of  the  clergy  are  perhaps  worthy  of  more  particular 
note  than  the  circunistances  of  any  other  class,  since  they  will  be  found 
to  have  exercised  a  .most  important  influence  during  the  period  of  the 
subsequent  revolution. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  government  constantly  led  them  to 
dread  the  growth  of  every  power  or  corporation. which  might  hereafter 
militate  against  the  exercise  of  its  authority ;  and  on  this  account  not 
only  were  the  civil  an  I  ecclesiastical  functionaries  brought  more  imme^* 
diately  under  control  than  in  the  mother-country,  but  even  the  increase 
of  capitalists  and  large  proprietors  was  systematically  prevented.  The^ 
entailment  of  landed  property  could  be  effected  only  by  virtue  of  an  ex- 
press permission  from  the  sovereign ;  and  all  manufactures,  excepting 
the  preparation  of  sugar,  were  most  rigidly  prohibited. 

During,  the  year  1769  a  conspiracy  Svas  formed  by  a.  few  influential 
individuals  in  Villa  Rica,  not  so  much,  however^  with  the  design  of 
proclaiming  an  independent  republic,  as  from  a  desire  to  ascertain  what 
co-operation  they  were  likely  to  meet  with  in  case  that  step  should 
subsequently  be  adopted.  From  a  diminution  in  the  product  of  the 
coal-mines  in  this  district,  several  of  the  individuals  working  them  were 
in  considerable  arrear  for  taxes.  These  arrears  the  government  in 
Lisbon  had  ordered  to  be  paid  up,,  with  but  little  regard  to  the  practica- 
bility of  the  demand.  Much  irritation  had  in  consequence  been  excited^ 
and  a  military  officer  of  the  name  of  J.oaquim  Joz6  da  Silva  Xavier^ 
comrfionly  termed  "  Tiradentes,"  or  the  Tooth-drawer,  was  sent  off  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  o(  Rio 
Janeiro.    Here  tlie  imprudence  of  Tiradentes  led  to  an  iounediate 
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eovery  of  the  association,  tne  members  of  which  were  forthwith  arrested. 
Altogether,  however,  their  numbers  did  not  amount  to  forty,  yet,  though 
little  could  be  urged  in  evidence  against  them,  they  were  all  sentenced 
to  death,  banishment,  or  the  galleys,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  their  supposed  guilt. 

These  sentences  were  nevertheless  mitigated  in  favor  of  all,  except 
the  unfortunate  Tiradentes,  who,  though  but  an  Instrument  in  the  hands 
of  others,  was,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
decapitated,  and  quartered ;  by  the  same  sentence  it  was,  among  other 
ignominious  provisions,  enacted  that  his  head  should  be  exposed  in  the 
public  square  in  Villa  Rica,  his  house  razed  to  the  ground,  and  his 
children  and  grandchildren  declared  infamous.  A  conspiracy,  drigi* 
natiiig  exclusively  among  the  people  of  color,  was  also  organized  in 
Bahia  during  the  year  1801,  but  like  the  former,  it  was  discovered 
before  any  attempt  had  beiien  n^ade  to  put  it  into  execution.  The  com- 
munication between  the  different  provinces  was  neither  sufficient  to 
facilitate  a  general  revolt,  nor  indeed  were  the  free  population  disposed 
to  it.  Their  condition,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  the  result  of 
European  civilization,  was  wretched ;  yet  the  t3nranny  exercised  over 
them  was  of  a  negative  rather  than  of  a  positive  character.  Their 
wants  were  few,  and  from  the  almost  total  absence  of  nobility,  large 
proprietors,  or  powerful  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  there  was  an  equality 
throughout  their  entire  association  which  prevented  their  being  sensible 
oi  any  undue  privations.  Could  they  have  been  exempted  from  all  ex- 
traneous impulse,^  ages  might  have  rolled  away,  and  Brazil  have  been 
known  to  Europe,  only  as  the  colossal,  yet  submissive,  and  unaspiring 
dependancy  of  Portygal.  But  events  were  occurring  elsewhere,  about 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  effects  of  which  were  fated  to 
extend  their  influence  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  The'  yourfg  re* 
public  of  France  emerged  from  amid  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  crowned  heads  of  sdl  the  surrounding  states  entered  into  one  mighty 
coalition  to  crush  the  intruder.  In.  this  attempt  their  efforts  were  par- 
tially successful,  yet  their  aggressive  policy  was,  ere  long,  followed  up 
by  a  fearfid  and  overwhelming  counteraction..  They  raised  up  a  spirit 
which  they  afterward  in  vain  attempted  to  exorcise..  They  called  forth 
a  conqueror  who  for  a  while  scattered  all  their  armaments  before  him, 
and  who  burst  and  riveted  at  will  the  manacles  of  many  nations.  The 
results  of  his  victories  were  not  bounded  by  the  hemisphere  wherein 
they  were  achieved.  They  gave  birth  to  ta6  immediate  independence 
of  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America,  and  by  compelling '  the 
loyal  family  of  Portugal  to  seek  refUge  in  Brazil,  they  created  as  it  were 
a  new  era  in  her  history. 

The  royal  family  of  Portugal  sailed  from  Lisbon  under  the  escort  of 
a  British  squadron,  and  reached  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1808.  As  Portugal  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  maintain  the  ancient  monopoly  of  trade,  and  the  ports 
of  Brazil  were  thrown  open  to  foreigners  of  every  nation  by  a  royal 
decree.  As  the  dowager-queen  of  Portugal  was  in  a  state  of  mental 
imbecility,  the  government  was  administered  by  her  son,  Den  John, 
with  the  title  of  regent ;  he  introduced  several  great  improvements  into 
the  government;  Brazil  was  no  longer  treated  as  a  colony     it  was 
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raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation,  and  the  progress  of  amelioratioa  in  its 
fiaancial  and  commercial  condition  was  unusually  rapid. 

The  first  cause  of  discontent  was  the  preference  which  the  coint 
naturally  showed  for  officers  of  Portuguese  birth;  and  this  jealousy 
was  increased  by  the  contempt  with  which  the  Europeans  treated  e^ery 
one  of  Brazilian  birth.  Indeed,  a  Portuguese  general  formally  pro 
posed  that  all  Brazilians  should  be  declared  incompetent  to  hold  a  high* 
er  rank  than  that  of  captain,  and  though  no  such  law  was  Ibrinidly 
enacted,  its  spirit  was  acted  upon  in  every  department  of  the  adminis-^ 
ttation.  Dissatisfaction  was  silent,  but  it  was  deeply  felt  and  rapidly 
extending,  when  in  October,  1820,  intelligence  arrired  of  the  revolt  in 
Portugal  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  government.  On  the  26lh  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1S21,  the  king  was  compelled  to  proclaim  the  constitution  in  Eio 
de  Janeiro,  and  to  promise  that  he  -would  convoke  a  Brazilian  cortes. 

In  the  meantime  the  cortes  at  Lisbon  began  to  form  projects  for  se* 
curing  to  Portugal  its  ancient  monopoly  of  Brazilian  commerce,^  and  to 
render  its  provinces  once  more  colonies  dependant  on  the  mother- 
country.  These  projects  were  eagerly  supported  by  the  Portuguese  in 
Brazil,  who  trusted  to  revive  their  ancient  ascendency  over  the  colo- 
nists and  natives.  Violent  disputes,  frequently  ending  in  bloodshed, 
furose  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Brazilians ;  Don  John,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  king  oii  his  mother's  death,  returned  to  Lisbon, 
leaving,  his  son,  Dob  Pedro,  at  the  head  of  the  Brazilian  govern ment^ 
which  he  clearly  saw  would  not  long  remain  dependant  on  PortngaL 
The  cortes  of  Lisbon  assumed  the  right  of  legislating  for  the  colonies 
without  consulting  their  inclinations ;  they  abolished  the  tribunals 
which  had  been  created  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  passed  a  decree  recalling 
Don  Pedro  to  £urope.  These  decrees  were  resisted  by  the  Brazilians, 
and  after  some  delay  they  took  the  decisive  step  of  declaring  their  in- 
dependence, and  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  Don  Pe- 
dro as  emperor. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  revolution  in  which  Pedro  was  de- 
throned and  a  regency  established  in  the  name  of  his  son.  Since  that 
period  Brazil  has  enjoyed  9iore  tranquillity  than  any  of  the  other  South 
American  states,  and  but  for  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  negro  slavery  in  the  country,  it  would  seem  to  have  ev^rj 
fair  prospect  of  advancing  rapidly  in  social  prosperity  and  political  im- 
portance. 

Paraguay  can  not  with  propriety  be  reckoned  among  the  colonies 
either  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  though  both  governments  Imve  claimed  it 
as  their  own.  It  was  first  brought  under  European  control  by  the  Jes- 
uit missionaries,  who.  professed  a  nominal^  obedience  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  Irheir  success  in  making  converts  was  greater  than  that  of 
their  brethren  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe ;  they  instructed  the 
Indians  who  embraced  Christianity  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  social 
life  ;  the  sutrounding  tribes  'were  not  slow  in  perceiving  the  advantages 
which  their  countrymen  had  derived  from  the  change,  and  they  came 
voluntarily  to  seek  instruction.  In  a  very  sho|t  time  the  Jesuits  became 
complete  masters  of  the  country ;  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  dominion, 
they  carefully  excluded  aU  ibreigners  from  Paraguay,  and  infused  inta 
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tihe  minds  of  the  natives  a  suspicious  jealousy,  or  rather  hatred  of  ibr* ' 
eigners^  which  has  never  since  been  eradicated. 

When  the  order  of  the  Jesuits-  was  abolished,  Paraguay  was  all  but 
left  to  itself,  and  its  name  was  scarcely  mentioned  in  Europe,  until  it 
took  a  share  in  the  revolutionary  movement  which  established  so  many 
new  states  in  South  America.  Doctor  Francia  headed  the  revolution 
of  Paraguay,  and  obtained  absolute  power  for  himself,  with  the  title  of 
dictator.  He  established  as  rigid  a  system  for  excluding  foreigners  as 
the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  his  successors  appear  to  continue  the  same 
course  of  policy. 

Section  IV.-^The  English  in  America, 

England  had^shared  in  the  ardor  for  discovery  which  the  successful 
enterprise  of  Columbus  diffused  throughout  Europe.  Newfoundland 
was  visited  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII. ;  and  two 
unsuccessful  voyages  were  made  to  the  southern  seas,  by  the  same 
navigator,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YHI.  But  the  object  which  long 
continued  to  be  the  favorite  one  of  the  English  adventurers,  was  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  through  the  northern  seas  to  India  and  China. 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  and  Richard  Chancellor,  hoped  that  this  might 
be  attained  by  sailing  to  the  northeast ;  the  latter  reached  Archangel, 
a  port  then  unknown  in  western  Europe,  and  though  he  failed  in  his 
principal  object,  he  laid  the  ibundation  of  an  active  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers, 
incorporated  by  Edward  YL,  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  open 
new  courses  of  trade,  by  encouraging  maritime  and  inland  discovery ; 
while  their  navigators  penetrated  to  Nova  Zembla  and  the  river  Oby, 
several  of  their  factors  accompanied  some  Russian  caravans  into  Per- 
sia, by  the  route  of  Astrachan  and  the  Caspian  sea;  and  the  accounts 
which  they  published  on  their  return,  first  gave  British  merchants  ac- 
curate intelligence  concerning  the  state  of  the  remote  regions  of  the 
east.  These  enterprises  were  renewed  under  the  reigii  of  Elizabeth ; 
a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  shah  of  Persia,  and  such 
informatiop  obtained  respecting  India,  as  greatly  increased  the^  national 
ardor  for  opening  a  communication  witib  that  country  by  sea.  But 
every  effort  to  discover  a  northwest  or  northeast  passage  failed  ;  Mar- 
tin Frobisher,  like  eveiy  navigator  froni  his  days  to  those  of  Sir  John 
Ross,  found  the  seas  blockaded  with  fields  of  ice,  through  which  no 
opening  could  be  made.  This  disappointment  might  have  damped 
the  spirit  of  the  English,  but  for  the  successful  enterprise  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  who  circumnavigated  the  globe  with  a  small  squadron,  and 
returned  home  with,  an  account  of  many  important  discoveries  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  War  with  Spain  rendered  this  information  peculiarly 
important ;  and  the  English  resolved  to  attack  their  enemies  through 
their  colonies,  and  thus  cut  off  the  sources  of  the  wealth  which  ren- 
dered Philip  II.  formidable  to  Europe. 

In  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  colonies  planted  by  the  English  within  the  limits  of  that 
country. 

Canada  was  the  first  colony  established  by  the  French  in  Canada ; 
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but  the  early  settlers  sufTered  so  many  misfortunes,  that  the  coantry 
was  several  times  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned.  Itbeg^n,  however, 
to  prosper  after  the  foundation  of  Quebe<;,  by  Champiain  (a.  d.  1608), 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  colony  at  Montreal.  The  contests  of  the 
French  with  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hurons  were  less  perilous  than  those 
of  the  New  Englanders  with  the  Pequoda  and  Narragansets,  but  they 
were  less,  ably  conducted,  and  more  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony. 

At  a  omch  later  period,  the  French  colonized  Louisiana  (a.  d.  1686), 
'with  the  hope  of  securing  the  fertile  countries  watered  by  the  Misissip- 
pi.  The  settlement  was  more  valued  by  the  government  than  Canada, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  contain  mines  of  gold,  and  for  the  same 
reason  possession  of  it  was  equally  coveted  by  the  English  and  the 
Spaniards.  Having  two  colonies,  one  at  the  northern  and  one  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  British  settlements,  the  French  government 
prepared  to  connect  them  by  a  chain  of  forts  which  would  have  c^m* 
pletely  hemmed  in  the  English.  A  furious  war  ensued  between  the 
two  nations  in  the  back  woods,  which  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  French.  Canada  and  Liouisiana  were  ceded  to  England  by  the 
peace  of  1 763  ;  but  the  latter  is  now  joined  to  the  United  States,  while' 
the  former  still  continues  under  British  government.  In  the  history  of 
the  other  British  American  colonies,  there  is  nothing  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  a  place  in  this  summary.  The  most  important  of 
them  now  form  a  great  republic,  which  must  foj  the  future  occupy  a 
conspicuous  position  in  Modem  History ;  and  among  the  best  guides  to 
a  correct  estimate  of  their  future  career,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  dieir  foundation. 

Section  V. — Colonization  of  the  West  Indies. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  in  His- 
paniola,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  and  shall  npw  briefly  give  a  sketch  of 
the  colonization  of  the  other  principal  islands.  Barbadoes,  one  of  the 
earliest  English  settlements,  was  totally  uninhabited  when  the  English 
took  possession  of  it  (a.  d.  1623).  Its  prosperity  first  began  to  attract 
notice  when  some  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  expelled  from  Brazil  by  the 
PortUjg[uese,  introduced  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  cane,  from  which  that  useful  article  is  extracted.  Negroes  were 
not  imported  as  slaves  until  about  the  year  1630 ;  previously  to  which 
time  the  planters  are  said  to  have  been  frequently  guilty  of  kidnapping 
the  Caribs.  The  negroes  multiplied  so  fast,  that  they  frequently  con- 
spired to  massacre  all  the  white  inhabitants,  and  take  possession  of  the 
island,  but  their  plots  were  discovered  and  punished  with  remorseless 
severity. 

St;  Lucia  was  first  settled  by  the  English  (a.  d.  1637),  but  the  colo- 
nists were  soon  massacred  by  the  Caribs,  after  which  it  was  seized  by 
the  French,  who  are  said  to  have  instigated  the  revolt  of  the  native 
tribes.  The  island  frequently  changed  masters  in  the  wars  between 
France  and  England,  but  it  now  belongs  to  the  latter  power.  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Grenadine  islands  were  similarly  contested,  and  now  belong 
to  England. 
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Martinico  and  Guadaloupe  were  colonized  by  the  French,  in  the  be- 
^innin^  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  prosperity  received  very 
severe  checks  in  the  frequent  wars  between  France  and  England.  At 
the  late  treaty  of  peace  they  were  restored  to  France.  The  other  Car* 
ibbee  islands  are  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  Sw.edes,  and 
the  English,  but  the  largest  share  belongs  to  the  English.  Antigua  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  flourishing  of  these  islands,  but  there  is  nothing  re* 
markable  in  its  history. 

Tobago  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  conjointly  with  the  Courlanders 
.^A.  D.  1632).     It  was  wrested  from  thetn  by  the  French,  who  subso"  ' 
quently  ceded  it  to  the  English  (a.  d.  1737). 

Ttinidad  is  a  large  and  fertile  island  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
leraarkable  for  a  lake  of  asphaltum,  or  mineral  pitch.  It  was  early 
colonized  by  Spain,  but  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1797,  and  is 
still  retained  by  them.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  these  islands  which 
contains  any  portion  of  its  ancient  population.  ^ 

The  Bahama  islands,  though  discovered  by  Columbus,  were  com* 
pletely  neglected  until  they  were  accidentally  visited  by^n  Englishman 
named  Sayle  ^a.  n.  1667),  who  was  driven  to  seek  shelter  among  them 
by  stress  of  weather.  The  account  which  he  gave  of  their  climate  and 
productions,  on  his  return  home,  induced  some  spirited  adventurers  to 
combine  for  their  colonization.  The  early  settlers  suffered  very  severe* 
ly  from  hurricanes  and  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards,  but  ihey  sur- 
mounted these  difficulties,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  communities  which 
are  now  flourishing  and  prosperous. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Summer  islands,  were'  discovered  but  never  colo- 
nized by  the  Spaniards.  An  Englishman  named  May  was  shipwrecked 
on  one  of  them ;  he-  and  his  companions  built  a  vessel  of  the  native  ce- 
dar, and  returned  to  Europe,  where  they  published  a  very  exaggerated 
account  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  these  islands,  whicn  gave  rise  to 
many  poetic  fictions.  A  colony  was  planted  on  St.  George's  island,  by 
the  Virginia  company,  but  it  narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  its  infancy 
irom  a  very  singular  visitation.  Some  rats,  imported  in  European  ves- 
sels, multiplied  so  prodigiously,  that  they  covered  the  ground  and  built 
nests  in  the  trees.  Their  devastations  were  continued  during  five 
years,  when  they  suddenly  disappeared,  but  from  what  cause  is  uncer- 
tain. Since  that  period  the  prosperity  of  these  ijslands  has  been  unin- 
terrupted ;  and  of  late  years  vast  works  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
here  a  naval  arsenal  have  been  in  progress,  and  are  now  near  com- 
pletion. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbu?,  and  soon  after  colonized  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  massacred  the  greater  part  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
As  there  were  no  mines  in  the  island,  it  was  neglected  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  was  easily  wrested  from  them  by  a  British  armament,  undor 
the  command  of  Penn  and  Yenables,  during  the  protectorate,  of  Crom- 
well. The  position  of  Jamaica  afforded  many  facilities  for  attacking 
the  Spanish  settlements,  and  it  w^s  therefore  the  great  rendezvous  of 
the .  formidable  combination  of  pirates  called  the  bucaniers.  This 
confrateniity  was  composed  of  adventurers  from  various  nations,  and  the 
Spanish  ships  and  colonies  were  their  chief  objects  of  attack.  They 
wete  noty  however,  very  scrupulous  in  ascertaining  to  what  nation  any 
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riohly-laden  vessel  belonged ;  and,  to  prerent  any  discovefj  of  theii 
crimes,  they  generally  massacred  the  crews.  Morgan  was  their  most 
noted  leader  ;  he  conquered  Panama,  and  sereral  other  rich  towns  be- 
longing to  .the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and  having  by  his  oontinued  snccesses^ 
gained  the  command  of  a  large  force,  appears  to  hare  meditated  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  sovereignty.  Subsequently  he  abandoned 
his  piracies,  submitted  to  the  English  government,  and  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  The  bucaniers  being  no  longer  protected  ia 
Jamaica,  removed  to  the  French  settlement  in  Hispaniola,  and  long 
continued  to  be  the  terror  of  the"  American  seas.  Jamaica  has  often 
been  harassed  by  negro  insurrections,  but  since  the  mountains  have 
been  opened  by  roads,  the  insurgents,  deprived  of  any  place  of  shelter, 
have  found  themselves  unable  to  make  considerable  stand. 

To  the  north  of  the  river  Amazon,-  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  lies  a  vast  level  tract,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Guiana^ 
possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  Dutch,  and  English.  The 
land  is  exuberantly  fertile,  but  the  climate  unhealthy.  Formerly  the 
Dutch  settlements  were  the  most  considerable,  but  the  chief  of  them 
were  captured  in  1797  by  the  English,  and  are  now  in  their  possession. 
This  is  the  only  portion  which  bears,  the  appearance  of  regular  coloni- 
zation, the  other  tracts  being  either  held  by  the  natives,  or  mainly  used 
by  the  European  rulers  as  penal  settlements. 

Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  after  having  been  long  an  object  of  con- 
tention between  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  English,  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent negro  state,  and  has  resumed  its  old  native  name  of  Hayti. 

Skctidzt  VI.— 7%e  Portuguese  in  India. 

The  colonies  we  have  just  described  owe  their  origin  to  the  discov- 
eries, of  Columbus  ;  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  those  in  the 
opposite  division  of  the  globe,  which  were  consequent  on  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  round  the  C^pe  of  Good  Hope,  by  Vasco  de  Gama.-  The 
first  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese,  when  a  way  was  opened  for  them 
to  Hindtistan,  were  Jimited  t6  securing  their  commerce  ;  but  under  the 
guidance  of  the  illustrious  Albuquerque,  they  procured  a  grant  of  ground 
from  on^  of  the  native  sovereigns,  and  founded  a  strong  fortress.  The 
Mohammedans,  who  had  hitherto  engrossed  the  entire  commerce  of 
India,  formed  a  league  to  expel  the  intruders,  in  which  they  were  en- 
couraged by  the  Yenietians,  who  purchased  Indian  spices  and  other 
goods  from  the  Arabs,  with  which  they  supplied  the  principal  markets 
of  Europe.  This  enterprise  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  Don  Alphonzo 
Albuquerque  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  supremsicy  of  the  Poitu- 
gaese  by  reducing  Goa,  which  afterward  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  also  erected  into  an  archbishop's  see  by  the  pope.  This 
was  the  first  commencement  of  territorial  acquisition  by  European  pow- 
ers in  India,  a  system  strongly  deprecated  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  and 
which  it.  is  impossible  to  defend  on  any  principles  of  national  justice. 
Albuquerque  defended  himself  by  declaring  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Portugal  to  command  the  trade  unless  it  shared  in  the  empire  of 
India,  a  pretext  whose  obvious  weakness  it  is  not  necessary  to  expose.. 
Aibuquezqua  also  subdued  the  city  of  Malacca,  and  the  island  of  OnnuSy. 
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In  the  Persisn  gulf.  The  efibrts  -of  hi»  succeasora  were  principallj  di- 
rected to  the  maintenance  of  Albuquerque's  acquisitions,  and  to  check- 
ing  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  made 
veveral  attempts  to  establish  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Malsibar.  Had 
4xey  succeeded,  it  is  probable  that  the  Christians  would  never  have  oc- 
cupied India,  for  the  Mussulmans  spread  over  the  peninsula  would  have 
mited  to  support  a  power  equally  favorable  to  their  religious  prejudices 
\a6.  their  temporal  interests.  In  about  sixty  years  the  Portuguese  had 
•established  an  empire  in  the  east,  whose  extent  and  power  were  truly 
wonderful.  On  one  side,  their  authority  extended  as  far  as  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  coast  of  P,6rsia,  ai\(d  over  all  the  islands  in  the  Persian 
gulf ;  some  of  the  Arabian  princes  were  their  tributaries,  others  their 
allies,  and  through  the  wh(de  Arabian  peninsula  none  dared  to  confess 
themselves  their  enemies.  In  the  Red  sea,  they  were  the  only  power 
that  commanded  respect,  and  they  had  considerable  influence  over  the 
emperor  of  Abyssinia  and  the  rulers  of  eastern. Africa.  They  possessed 
the  whole  coast  of  Malabar,  from  Cape  Ramoz  to  Cape  Comorin*;  they 
were  masters  also  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  ^e  bay  of  Bengal,  the  city, 
fortress,  and  peninsula  of  Malacca.  The  potent  islands  of  Ceylon,  Su- 
matra, and  Java,  paid  them  tribute,  as  did  the  Moluccas  ;  and  they  had 
obtained  a  settlement  in  China  (Macao),  and  a  free  trade  with  the  islands 
of  Japan. 

The  ruin  of  this  empire  arose  chiefly  from  the  union  of  Portugal  with 
Spain  (a.  d.  1580).  Immediately  after  that  event,  Philip  II.  issued  an 
edict,  prohibiting  the  Dutch  from  trading  with  Lisbon,  and  thus  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  f6r  the  spices  and  wares  of  India  in  other  quarters. 
The  enterprising  republicans  were  then  hardy  and  necessitous,  and  had 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  ;  the  Portuguese,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  divided  in  their  counsels,  depraved  in  their  manners,  and 
detested  by  their  subjects  and  neighbors.  The  Dutch  flrst, established 
themselves  in  some  distant  islands,  whence,  being  joined  by  new  set- 
tlers from  home,  partly  by  force  of  arins  and  partly  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  errors  committed  by  the  Portuguese,  they  finally  supplanted  them 
everywhere,  and  stripped  them  of  their  dominions  in  far  less  time  than 
they  had  acquired  them. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  was  the  island 
of  Ormuz.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  salt  and  barren  rock  in  the  Persian 
gulf,  destitute  of  water,  save  where  fain,  which  rarely  falls,  is  collected 
in  natural  or  artificial  cavities  ;  but  ita  commodious  situation  rendered 
it  the  most  flourishing  commercial  mart  in  the,  eastern  seas.  Its  road- 
stead was  frequented  by  shipping  from  all  parts  of  the  Indies,  from  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  while  it  possessed  an  extensive 
caravan  trade  with  the  interior  of  Asia,  through  the  opposite  ports  of 
Persia.  The  wealth,  the  splendor,  and  the  concourse  of  traders  at  Or- 
muz, during  its  flourishing  condition,  gave  the  world  a  memorable  exam- 
ple of  the  idmost  omnipotent  power  of  commerce :  in  the  trading  seasons, 
which  lasted  from  Januaiy  to  March,  and  from  the  end  of  August  to  the 
beginning  of  November,  not  only  was  there  an  unparalleled  activity  of 
tra&c,  but  a  display  of  luxury  and  magnificence  which  seemed  to  real- 
ize the  extravagances  of  fiction.  The  salt  dust  of  the  streets  was  con- 
cealed and  kept  down  by  neat  mats  and  rich  cftipets  ;. canvass  awnings 
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were  extended  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  to  exclude  tie  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun ;  the  rooms  next  the  street  were  opened  like  shops, 
adorned  with  Indian  cabinets  and  piles  of  porcelain,  intermixed  with 
odoriferous  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs,  set  in  gilded  vases,  elegantly  adorned 
with  figures.  Camels  laden  with- water-skins  stood  at  the  comer  of 
«very  street,  while  the  richest  wines  of  Persia,  the  most  costly  perfumes 
and  the  choicest  delicacies  of  Asia,,  were  poured  forth  in  lavish  profu- 
sion. The  Portuguese,  in  the  insolence  of  prosperity,  provoked  the 
hostility  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and 
quarrelled  with  the  English,  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  obtain  con- 
sideration in  the  east.  A  league  was  formed  between  Shah  Abbas  and 
the  English ;  their  united  forces  assailed  Ormuz  (a.  d.  1622) ;  it  was 
taken  with  little  difficulty,  and  the  value  of  its  pltinder  was  estiniated  at 
two  millions.  Thenceforward  the  trade  of  Ormuz  rapidly  declined  :  its 
merchants  transferred  their  capital  and  enterprise  to  other  quarters,  the 
very  materials  of  its. splendid  edifices  were  taken  away  by  the  Dutch 
ships  as  ballast,  and  it  eoon  relapsed  into  its  original  condition  of  a  bar- 
ren and  desolate  rock.  Scarcely  the  smallest  remains  are  now  lef^ 
to  vindicate  the  records  of  history,  or  to  prove  that  this  was  once  the 
flourishing  capital  of  extiensive  commerce,  and  the  principal  magazine 
of  the  east. 

Section  VII. — The  Spaniards  in  the  East  Indies. 

We  hate  before  stated  that  the  objectof  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus 
was  to  discover  a  western  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  this  project 
was  not  forgotten  by  the  Spaniards,  even  after  a  new  world  had  been 
opened  to  their  ambition.  After  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the 
extremity  of  South  America  by  Magellan,  they  prepared  to  occupy  some 
of  the  Moluccas,  but  were  prevented  by  the  papal  division  of  newly- 
discovered  countries  between  them  d,nd  the,  Portuguese.  But  when 
Portugal  was  united  to  Spain,  under  Philip  II.,  Lopez  de  Legaspi  re- 
solved to  form  a  settlement  in  a  valuable  cluster  of  these  islands,  which 
he  called  the  Philippines,  in  honor  of  his  sovereign.  The  city  of  ^  Ma- 
nilla was  speedily  built  and  fortified ;  scarcely  were  its  defences  com- 
plete, when  it  was  attacked  by  the  native  islanders,  instigated  by  the 
Chinese,  who  appear  to  have  been,  at  some  remote  period,  masters  of 
the  country.  With  some  difficulty  the  insurrection  was  suppressed ;  but 
more  formidable  rivals  soon  appeared :  the  Dutch  occupied  the  most 
raluable  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Spanish  court  seriously  contemplated 
the  abandonment  of  the  Philippine  islands.  But  though  these  settle- 
ments have  been  frequently  attacked  both  by  the  Dutch  and  English, 
they  have  been  preserved  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  are  now  almost 
the  only  remniint  of  the  extensive  colonial  empire  once  possessed  by 
that  monarchy. 

•  ( 

Section  VIII.— T%6  Dvixk  in  ihe  East  Indies. 

It  was  the  intolerable  craelty  of  the  Spanish  government  that  drove 
ihe  Dutch  to  revolt ;  and  the  incurable  bigotry  of  Philip  11.  prevented 
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ihe  insurgents  from  erer  seeking  an  accommodation.  But  tlie  same 
sanguinary  and  short-lighted  policy  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  Holland,  and  enabled  the  Dutch  to  attain,  in  a  very  short 
period,  an  unrivalled  ascendency  in  commerce.  To  check  the  growing 
spirit  of  freedom  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Spaniards  destroyed  the  trade 
of  Antwerp,  discouraged  every  effort  made  for  its  restoration,  and  thus 
drove  its  merchants  to  increase  the  establishments  and  the  trade  of  Am- 
sterdam. Desirous  of  humbling  the  Portuguese,  Philip-'s  ministers  laid 
the  most  vexatious  restraints  on  the  commerce  of  Lisbon,  and  thus  com- 
pelled the  Dutch,  whose  subsistence  almost  wholly  depended  on  the 
carrying-trade,  to  seek  out  means  for  the  direct  importation  of  Indian 
conmiodities.  It  was  still  hoped  that  a  northeast  passage  to  the  Indian 
seas  might  be  discovered,  and  three  fruitless  expeditions  were  sent  out 
on  this  hopeless  inquiry.  In  the  meantime,  Cornelius  Houtman,  who 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at  Lisbon,  obtained  such  in- 
formation from  the  Portuguese  respecting  the  course  of  their  voyages 
round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  on  his  escape  to  Amsterdam,  he  in- 
duced some  of  the  leading  merchants  to  form  a  company  for  sending 
him  out  with  an  expedition  ;  and  a  fleet,  well  provided,  sailed  from  the 
Texel  (a.  d.  1595).  The  Spaniards  first  attempted  to  defeat  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Dutch  by  main  force,  but  being  soon  convinced  of  theit 
inferiority  at  sea  to  the  hardy  republicans,  they  sent  epiissaries  to  the 
principal  eastern  sovereigns,  describing  the  new  adventurers  as  pirates. 
But  the  Dutch  admiral,  Heemskirk,  having  captured  a  rich  Portuguese 
Tessel,  on  her  way  from  Macao,  treated  his  prisoners  with  so  much 
generosity,  that  letters  of  thanks  were  addressed  to  him  from  the  prin- 
cipsd  Spanish  authorities  in  the  east ;  these  letters  he  produced  in  every 
port  at  which  he  touched,  and  thus  satisfactorily  refuted  the  caluinnies 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  his  nation.  A  company  was  soon  incor- 
porated in  Holland  for  managing  the  Indian  trade  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
subjects  of  the  United  Provinces  were  prohibited  from  trading'with 
Asia,  either  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn.  They  first  oc- 
cupied the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  islands,  from  which  they  were  driven 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  soon  retrieved  their  losses.  Ere  long,  the  Dutch 
and  English  East  India  companies,  excited  by  mutual  jealousy,  began 
to  assail  each  other's  possessions.  The  island  of  Java  was  the  chief 
object  of  their  mutual  ambition ;  af^er  a  long  struggle,  the  .Dutch  pre- 
yailed,  and  immediately  secured  their  acquisition  by  building  the  city 
of  Batavia.  Soon  afterward,  all  the  English  merchants'  resident  at  Am- 
boyna  were  massacred,  and  by  this  act  of  treachery  the  Dutch  succeed- 
ed in  securing  for  a  long  time  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.  They 
also  wrested  the  Japanese  trade  from  the  Portuguese,  and  continue 
even  now  to  be  the  only  Europeans  admitted  to  trade  with  the  empire 
of  Japan. 

The  next  great  object  of  th6  Dutch  was  to  gain  possession  of  ihe 
island  of  Ceylon,  from  which  they  not  only  expelled  the  Portuguese, 
hut  reduced  the  native  princes  under  their  dominion,  and  thus  gained 
the  monopoly  of  the  cinnamon  trade.  They  long  kept  possession  of 
this  valuable  island,  but  during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  it  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  English,  under  whose  power  it  still  continues. 

The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  court  of  Peldn  baffled  all  the  ef- 
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forts  of  the  Dutch  to  open  a  trade  with  the  Chinese  empire  ;  font  they 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  flourishing  settlement  on  the  island  -of  For- 
mosa, which  opened  to  them  a  lucrative  traffic  with  the  Indo-Chinese 
nations.  But  soon  after  the  conquest  of  China  1)y  the  Mantchew  Tar* 
tars,  the  Formosans,  joined  by  a  large  army  from  China,  besieged  the 
Dutch  settlement  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender.  Since  that 
period,  Formosa  has  been  annexed  to  the  empire  of  China,  and  is  no 
longer  visited  by  Europeans. 

'f  he  Dutch  adopted  a  more  exclusive  system  of  policy  than  the 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  and  this  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  the  empire  they  had  ^acquired.  Their  harsh  conduct  to  the  natives 
pro.luoed  frequent  civil  wars  or  insurrections^  which  greatly  weakened 
their  settlements.  In  Java  especially,  their  dominion  was  maintained 
only  by  an  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure ;  and  as  other 
European  nations  began  gradually  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  spice  trade, 
the  Dutch  East  India  company  found  the  profits  of  its  monopoly  rapidly 
diminishing.  During  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  most  of  the 
Dutch  colonies -were  occupied  by  the  English,  but  some  of  them  were 
restored  at  the  general  peace.  England,  however,  kept  the  two  of 
greatest  importance,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  ; 
but  Holland  stiU  possesses  the  island  of  Java,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
triide  with  Japan. 

SscTioN  IX. — The  Danes  in  the  East  Indies,  . 

An  association  was  formed  at  Copenhagen  for  opening  a  trade  with 
the  East  Indies  (a.  D4  1612),  in  consequence  of  the  riches  which  so 
lucrative  a  branch  of  commerce  seemed  to  have  brought  into  the  neigh- 
boring nations <  A  small  expedition  was  sent  out  to  the  Coromandel 
coast,  where  the  adventurers  were  hospitably  received  by  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore,  from  whom  they  received  permission  to  establish  a  settlement 
at  Tranquebar.  Many  circumstances  contributed  to  check  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Danish  East  India  company,  but  none  more  than  the  per- 
tinacious jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  who  excluded  them  from  t^e  most 
profitable  branches  of  trade.  But  though  the  Danes  did  not  .attain  to 
any  remarkable  eminence  in  East  Indian  commerce,  they  were  honor- 
ably distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  limited  means,  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  diffusing  the  principles  of  true  religion  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  th«  south  of  India. 

Section  X.— 7%6  French  in  the  East  Indies. 

Maritime  affairs  were  long  neglected  in  France ;  and  though  Fran* 
cis  I.  and  Henry  III.  issued  edicts,  exhorting  their  subjects  to  under- 
take long  voyages,  yet  either  a  want  of  enterprise  in  the  people,  or  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  afford  pecuniary  assistance,  prevented 
any  effort  being  made  meriting  notice.  After  some  attempts,  to  form 
an  association  of  merchants,  productive  of  little  advantage,  an  East 
India  company  was  founded  (a.  d.  1616),  but  meeting  wi^  some  mis- 
fortunes, the  members  resolved  to  abandon  the  Indian  trade,  and  tr 
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direct  their  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  settlement  in  the  i»land 
of  Madagascar.  Toward  .the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
French  purchased  the. town  of  Pondicheny  from  the  king  of  Visapur,. 
and  began  to  form  a  settlement  there  with  evely  reasonable  prospect  of 
success.  It  was>  hpwever,  wrested  from  them  by  the  Dutch  (i^  d. 
1693),  but  was  subsequently  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  (a.  d. 
1697).  Thenceforward,  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  prpgressiveiy  in- 
creased, and  the  subsequent  acquisition  from  the  Dutch  of  the  islands 
called  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  but  previously  the  Mauritius 
and  the  Mascarenhas,  led  the  French  to  hope  that  they  might  acquire 
an  important  share  in  eastern  commerce.  A  new  career  of  ambition 
was  opened  to  them  by  the  sanguinary  struggles  which  arose  between 
the  new  states  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  empire  of  Delhi ; 
M.  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  hoped  by  embroiling  the 
natives  with  each  other,  to  obtain  territorial  acquisitions  as  the  price  of 
his  assistance  to  some  of  the  combatants.  The  English  adopted  the 
same  course  of  policy,  and  thus  the  ancient  hostility  between  the  •  two 
nations  extended  its  influence  to  India.  The  talents  of  Olive,  how^ver^ 
carried  the  English  triumphantly  through  an  arduous  struggle,  which 
ended  in  the  almost  total  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  peninsula, 
and  the  cession  of  most  of  their  settlements,  by  the  peace  of  1763. 
They  afterward  intrigued  with  the  native  princea,  Hyder  Ali  and  Tip- 
poo  Sultan,  against  their  successful  rivals,  but-  they  have  been  utterly 
unable  to  regain  any  portion  of  their  former  influence. 

Sectioit  XI^-^The  EnglM  in  l[ndia, 

A  HUNDRED  years  hare  not  elapsed  since  the  possessions  of  the 
British  East  India  company  were  limited  to  three  settlements  of  narrow 
extent,  inhabited  by  a  few  hundred  Europeans,  who  were  scarcely  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  pirates  and  banditti,  much  less  compete 
with  the  power  of  the  native  princes.  Now  this  association  of  mer- 
chants, from  its  court  in  Leadenhall  street^  rules  over  an  empire  con- 
taining a  hundred  millions  of  subjects,  raises  a  tribute  of  more  than 
three  millions  annually,  possesses  an  army  of  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  rank  and  flle,  has  princes  for  its  servants,  and  emperors  pen- 
sioners on  its  bounty.  Calcutta,  from  a. miserable  village,  has  become 
the  metropolis  of  the  east;  Bombay  possesses  more  trade  than  .Tyre^ 
in  the  days  of  its  glory^ ;  and  Madras,  in  spite  of  its  perilous  surf,  rivals 
the  commercial  .prosperity  of  Carthage.  There  is  no  parallel  to  such  a 
career  in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  conquerors,  indeed,  have  acquired  a 
more  extensive  dominion  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  but  they  failed  to 
establish  a  permanent  empire ;  after  a  few  years,  the  traces  of  their 
tempestuous  passage  were  as  completely  effaced  as  the  track  of  a  vessel 
in  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  incidentally  noticed  the  progress 
of  the  company's  empire  in  its  relation  to  the  general  politics  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  of  importance  to  mark  more  definitely  the  successive  steps  by 
which  such  vast  acquisitions  have  been  won  and  secured.  The  history 
of  the  East  India  company,  indeed,  has  more  than  ordinary  claims*  on 
our  attention ;  it  is  intimately  connected  with  our  national  character 
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and  national  welfare,  and  all  mpst  desire  to  know  whether  our  eastertf 
empire  has  advanced  the  great  cause  of  civilization,  and  whether  our 
domination  is  likely  to  endure,  or  to  meet  at  some  time  or  other  a  pre- 
cipitate overthrow^ 

The  London  company  for  trading  with  the  East  Indies  was  incor- 
porated by  Queen  Elizabeth  (a.  d.  1600),  and  remained  without  a  rival 
for  nearly  a  century,  when  the  necessities  of  the  state  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  English  company  (a.  d.  1698)  ;  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
rivalry  between  these  bodies  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  both, 
and  at  the  recommendation  of  his  majesty  King  William  III.,  the  two 
companies  agreed  to  form  one  association,  to  be  designated  '*  The  United 
Company  of  Merchants  of  England,  trading  to  the  East  Indies  J^  The 
first  English  settlement  of  importance  was  Bantam,  in  the  island  <^ 
Java ;  but  in  1658,  they  obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  near  Madras,  where  they  erected  a  stronghold,  Fort  St.  GeOrge. 
In  1668,.  the  island  of  Bombay,  ceded  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  to 
Charles  II.,  as  a  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  infanta  Catharine,  was  grant- 
ed by  the  king,  and  appointed  the  capital  of  the  British  settlements  in 
India.  Bengal  was  not  at  first  estimated  at  its  true  value,  but  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  (a.  d.  1698),  the  English  had  a 
settlement  at  Calcutta,  the  French  at  Chandemagore,  and  the  Dutch  at 
Chinsura,  all  situated  on  the  river  Hooghly.  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  Delhi  with  presents ;  fortunately  one  of  its  members  waa 
an  eminent  physician,  and  his  professional  aid  was  required  by  the  em- 
peror Ferrpkshir.  In  gratitude  for  the  services  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  Fer- 
Tokshir  granted  valuable  firmans,  or  patents  of  privileges  to  the  com- 
pany, which  gave  them  great  advantages  over  their  J^uropean  rivsds 
The  viceroy  of  Bengal,  jealous  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  English, 
advanced  against  Calcutta,  took  the  town,  and  confined  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  in  a  dungeon  called  the  Black  Hole,  so  narrow  and  confined, 
that  only  twenty-three  of  the  captives  survived  till  th&  morning  (a.  d. 
1756).  Colonel  Clive,  who  had  already  given  proofs  of  his  military 
talents  in  the  Madras  presidency,  was  sent  into  Bengal.  He  soon  re* 
covered  Calcutta,  and  took  Chandemagore  from  the  French.  Finding 
that  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  was  obstinate  in  his  op)>o- 
aition  to  the  company's  interest,  Clive  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of 
dejx)sing  him  without  waiting  for,  or  indeed  asking  the  emperor's  sanc- 
tion, although  the  company  was  at  peace  with  the  court  of  Delhi.  Act- 
ing promptly  on  this  determination,  Clive  attacked  the  viceroy's  troops 
at  l^lassey  (June  23,  1757),  and  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Suraj-u- 
Dowlah  was  deposed,  and  his  post  given  by  the  conquerors  to  Jailer 
Ali  Khan. 

After  Clivers  return  to  England,  the  government  of  (jalcutta  was  in- 
trusted to  a  council,  of  which  Mr.  Vansittartwas  appointed  president. 
The  rapidity  with  which  th^  English  had  acquired  supremacy  in  Ben- 
gal, inspired  them  with  feelings  of  contemptuous  superiority,  which  in- 
volved them  in  angry  disputes  with  the  new  viceroy.  At  length,  the 
council  of  Calcutta,  induced  by  a  bribe  of  200,000/.,  resolved  to  depose 
Jafiier,  and  confer  the  viceroyship  on  Cossim  Ali  Khan.  But  Coseim 
was  soon  as  odious  as  his  predecessor.  The  servants  of  the  East  India 
cojDpany  claimed  an  exempticm  from  all  duties  on  commercei  and  thus 
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rained  the  native  merchants ;  Cossim,  after  many  remonstrances  to  the 
council  of  Calcutta,  abolished  the  transit  duties  altogether-;  and  this  act 
of  justice  to  his  own  subjects,  though  extorted  by  necessity,  was  loudly 
exclaimed  against  as  an  infringement  of  his  engagements  with  the  com* 
pany,  and  two  agents  were  sent  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  decree. 
While  negotiations  were  pending,  the  English  resident  seized  the  cita- 
del of  Patna,  and  though  it.  was  immediately  retaken  by  Cossim  Ali, 
his  rage  was  so  excited  by  what  he  regarded  a  deliberate  act  of  treach- 
ery, that  he  put  all  the  English  prisoners  to  death.  War  was  instantly 
declared,  Cossim  Ali  was  defeated  and  deposed,  and  Jaffier  Khan  was 
once  more  declared  viceroy  of  Bengal.  It  is  not  known  at  what  price 
Jaffier  purchased  his  restoration,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it ;  he  died 
a  few  months  before  Clive,  who  had  been  recently  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age, returned  as  governor-general  to  Calcutta. 

Lord  Clive  found  the  affairs  of  the  presidency  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition:.  their  troops,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  insolence  and  rapacity 
of  their  officers,  were  in  open  mutiny ;  the  fertile  province  of  Bengal 
was  ''  marred  to  a  wilderness",  by  the  most  corrupt  of  all  the  corrupt 
bodies  ever  intrusted  with  its  destinies ;  friendly  native  powers  were 
estranged  by  systematic  extortion ;  hostile  princes  were  confirmed  in 
their  enmity  by  witnessing  such  excesses  of  profligacy  and  peculation ; 
and,  to  complete  his  lordship's  difficulties,  ^is  proceedings  were  con- 
trolled by  a  subordinate  committee,  wholly  unused  to  subordination. 
Clive's  zeal  in  reforming  such  crying  abuses,  procured  him  a  host  of 
enemies,  whose  resistance  was  encouraged  by  their  friends  and  patrons 
in  the  court  of  directors  at  home.  The  first  outbreak  of  opposition  was 
a  general  mutiny  of  the  military  officers,  supported  by  a  large  subscript 
tion  from  the  civilians  in  Calcutta.  Through  a  defect  in  the  mutiny 
act,  the  governor-general  was  not  able  to  sentence  any  of  the  criminals 
to  death,  not  even  those  who  were  found  guilty  of  planning  his  assassi- 
nation. Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  the  general  in  command  of  the  army,  was 
subsequently,  proved  to  be  the  instigator  of  the  whole  plot,  and  having 
been  convicted  by  a  court-martial,  he  was  cashiered.  But  it  must  be 
added,  that  this  very  officer  was  subsequently  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  Madras,  where  be  headed  the  mutinous  opposition 
by  which  Lord  Pigot  was  removed  from  that  government.  Another  of 
the  mutineers,  sent  home  by  Clive,  on  charges  that  affected  his  life, 
obtained  a  very  high  appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  Bengal'  by  his 
party  interest  in  the  court  of  directors. 

Clive's  firmness  restor^ed  order  in  Calcutta ;  and  soon  after,  the  suIh 
Btitution  of  British  rule  for  the  native  viceroyalties  in  Bengal,  removed 
the  chief  source  of  intrigiie  and  peculation.  But  in  the  meantime,  the 
presidency  at  Madras  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  arms  of 
Hyder  Ali,  whose  abilities  had  raised  him  from  the  rank  of  a  private 
soldier  to  that  of  an  independent  sovereign.  Afier  a  protracted  war. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  retrieved  all  the  losses  of  the  English,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Hyder  (a^  d.  1782),  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  son,  Tippoo,  on 
terms  very  advantageous  to  the  company. 

The  charters  granted  at  i  arious  times  to  the  jcompany,  only  secured 
to  it  the  exclusive  right  of  trade ;  when,  therefore,  it  began  to  make 
teiritoiiai  acquisitions^  it  became  a  serious  constitutional  question 
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whether  the  British  crown  did  not  possess  an  inherent  right  to  aH 
provinces  conquered  by  its  subjects. .  The  ministers,  and  especially 
Lord  North,  already  embarrassed  by  the  American  war,  were  unwilling 
to  attempt  the  decision  of  a  matter  encumbered  with  so  many  difficulties  ; 
but  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  interfere  in  the  afiairs  of 
India,  was  Virtually  asserted,  by  passing  Tarious  acts  of.  regulation, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  custom  of'  time-bargains  with  the  company, 
which  were,  in  fact,  mere  expedients  to  escape  from  difficulties  becomr 
ing  more  complicated  every  hour. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  greatly  extended  the 
company's  territories,  and  rendered  its  influence  paramount  in  northern 
India  ;  but  the  means  which  he  employed  were  not  always  consistent 
with  European  notions  of  equity  ;  and  the  disputes  which  arose  between 
him  and  his  council,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  British  parliament  and 
the  British  nation  on  the  affairs  of  India.  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  then  in 
power,  introduced  a  bill  for  transferring  the  govemi|ient  of  India  from 
the  c6urt  of  directors  to  a  parliamentary  committee,  but  the  measure 
was  frustrated  by  the  reluctance  of  the  king,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministry.  W6  have  already  noticed  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  his  acquittal,  after  a  trial  of  unparalleled  duration,  by  the  house  of 
lords. 

At  length  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  government  of  India, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  control,  according  to  a  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  (a.  d.  1784).  The  principal  object  of  the  new  measure 
was  to  secure  the  obedience  and  responsibility  of  the  company's  ser- 
vants to  the  authorities  in  England,  and  to  remedy  the  most  glaring 
abuses  of  patronage  by  the  court  of  directors^  This  measure,  though 
not  so  stringent  as  it  was  originally  intended  to  be,  {produced  very  bene- 
^cial  effects,  and  introduced  a  system  of  subordinatioQ,  in  which  the 
presidencies  had  long  been  deficient. 

Lord  Cornwallib  was  sent  out  as  govemqr-general,  under  the  new 
system  ;  he  exerted  himself  to  remedy  some  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses 
ill  the  administration,  and,  though  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the 
supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  he  partially  succeeded.  He  soon  began  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  the  ambitious  projects  of  TippoO  Sultan,  who 
had  inherited  his  father  Hyder's  hostility  to  the  English.  Tippoo's 
intrigues  were  secretly  encouraged  by  the  French  government,  for  suf- 
ficiently obvious  reasons.  The  French  had  been  the  first  to  try  the 
plan  of  acquiring  territorial  possessions  by  interference  in  native  wars, 
often  excited  by  themselves :  and  they  had  been  conq>lete]y  defeated^ 
while  the  English  had  as  completely  succeeded.  Anger  at  this  failure, 
toe  high  an  estimate  Of  the  injury  which  the  Brjtish  power  had 
received  from  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  and  a  confident  belief 
that  our  empire  in  the  east  was  as  insecure  as  it  had  proved  in  the 
west,  were  popular  feelings  in  France,  and  were  just  as  rife  in  the  court 
of  Versailles  as  they  were  at  a  later  period  in  the  jacobin  clubs  of  Paris. 
The  danger  which  Lord  Comwallis  anticipated,  seemed  more  foruad- 
able  to-  Mr.  Pitt  than  to  the  court  of  directors,  and  led  to  a  serious  dis- 
pute between  the  ministry  and  the  company.  The  premier,  through 
the  board  of  control,  insisted  on  sending  regular  British  troops  to  India, 
and  compelling  the  company  to  pay  for  their  support.    This,  was 
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garded  bythe  court  of  directors  89  an  indirect  efibrt  on  tho  part  of  the 
crown  to  graap'the  patronage  of  the  Indian  army,  and  was,  of  course, 
strenuously  resisted.  Mr.  Pitt  settled  the  matter  by  forcing  through 
parliament,  with  all  the  influence  at  his  command,  an  act  of  explana- 
tion ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  encounter  a  fierce  opposition  from 
many  who  'were  generally  his  stanchest  supporters.  The  war  with 
TippoQ,  which  rendered  the  .English  authority  supreme  from  the  river 
KriHhna  to  Cape  Gomorin,  soon  followed.  Lord  Comwallis  having 
brought  it. to  a  prosperous  termination,  returned  home,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  John  Shore,  afterward  Lord  Teignmouth. 

During  Sir  John  Shore's  peaceful  administration,  the  organizatiotk 
of  the  internal  government  of  India  was  considerably  improved  ;  but 
its  most  remarkable  events  were  the  interference  of  the  English,  as 
arbitrators,  in  the  disputed  succession  to  the  throne  of  Oude  ;  and  the 
commencement  of  discontents,  almost  amounting  to  mutinies,  among 
the  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  their 
field  allowances  by  the  court  of  directors.  The  latter  subject  soon  he* 
came  one  of  increasing  annoyance,  and  even  danger ;  but  the  calamities 
-which  it  threatened  were  fortunately  averted  by  judicious  measures  of 
conciliation.  ^  - 

Lord  Momington,  aflerward  i$iarquis  of  Wellesley,  was  n^xt  ap- 
pointed governor-general.  His  first  efibrts  w«re  directed  to  lessen 
the  growing  inflMence  of  the  French  in  Hindustan  ;  finding  Tippdo 
indisposed  to  form  new  engagements  with' the  British  government,  war 
was  declared  against  him,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  ended  i^ 
the  defeat  and  death  of  that  turbulent  monarch.  A  subsequent  war 
with  the  Mahratta  powers  completely  established  British  supremacy 
in  s India,  and  made  the  company  supreme  in  the  Peninsula.  But 
notwithstanding  his  brilliant  serviced,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  was 
thwarted  in  many  important  points  of  policy  by  the  court  of  directors. 
The  chief  of  these,  were,  the  employment  of  India-built  ships,  the 
establishment  of  a  college  for  the  education  of  civil  servants  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  patronage  of  certain  appointments,  which  the  court  wished  to 
reserve  for  its  favorites.  This  last  difference  led  to  very  angry  re- 
monstrances, both  from  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  and  J[jord  Clive,  who 
was  governor  of  Madras.  Lord'  Clive  resigned  his  situation  ;  and  on 
quitting  Madras,  addressed  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  cOurt' of 
directors,  in  which  the  inefficiency,  insubordination,  and  delinquency 
of  many  of  their  servants,  were  directly  traced  to  the  abuse  of  patron- 
age, and  tO'  the  encouragement  which  the  idle  and  the  dissolute, 
possessing  interest  with  the-  court,  received  from  authority  superior  to 
the  local  government.  Lord  Wellealey,  supported  by  the  board  of 
control,  retained  his  place  in  defiance  of  the  court,  and,  by  his  success- 
ful managoKpent  of  the  Mahratta  war,  bore  down  all  opposition.  , 

'the  great  extent  of  country  gained  in  the  Mahratta  War,  gave  rise  to 
serious  embarrassments  after  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  had  returned  to 
Europe ;  Jus  successor.  Lord  ComwaUis,  died  before  completing  the 
requisite  arrangements,  an^  Sir  Greorge  Parlow,  who  acted  as  vice- 
governor,  adopted  a  line  of  policy  directly  contrary  to  that  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  his  predecessor.  This  change  led  to  an  angry 
•oatroversy  with  the  English  ministers  (Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox) 

47 
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respecting  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  marquis  of  Comwallis. 
The  ministers  nominated  Lord  Lauderdale  to  the  vacant  office,  the  codrt 
of  directors  insisted  that  Sii;.  George  Barlow  should  retain  his  power. 
After  a  very  long  negotiation,  both  parties. agreed  to  withdraw  the  rival 
candidates,  and  the3r  finally  concurred  in  selecting  Lord  Minto  as 
governor-general. 

When  Lord  Minto  reached  Madras,  his  attention  was  directed  to 
certain  transactions  in  that  presidency,  too  impoitant  to  be  omitted 
even  in  this  brief  outline  of  Indian  history.  •  Lord  William  Bentinck 
succeeded  Lord  dive  (afterward  earl  of  Powis)  in  the  government 
of  Madras,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  was  involved  in  serious  disputes 
with  the  local  council  and  the  subordinate  servants  of  the  company^ 
In  the  midst  of  these  discussions,  a  dangerous  mutiny  of  the  native 
Indian  army  at  Vellore,  furnished  a  pretext  for  recalling  the  obnoxious 
governor  with  something  like  censure.  In  thd  Indian  army  no  native 
could  attain  the  rank  of  commissioned  officer ;  many  of  the  eepoys  were 
Mohammedans,  and  they  could  not  forget  how  very  recently  the  whole 
peninsula  of  India  was  their  own ;  the  deposed  dynasty  of  Mysore, 
including  Tippoo's  family  and  several  of  his  ministers,  were  on  the 
spot,  to  aggravate  these  feelings  of  natural  discontent ;  and  the  fakirs^ 
or  preaching  friars  of  Mohammedanism,  lent  th^ir  aid  to  fan  the  flame. 
A  regulation  respecting  the  head-^ress  of  the  troops  was  the  pretext 
for  revolt ;  though  the  shape  of  the  sepoy  turban  had  no  more  connex- 
ion with  the  read  cause  of  the  mutiny,  than  the  color  of  the  roses  with 
the  rival  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  insurrec- 
tion was  suppressed,  but  the  leniency  which  Lord  William  Bentinck 
was  disposed  to  show  toward  the  mutineers,  though  sanctioned  by  Lord 
Minto,  gave  such  displeasure  to  many  influential  persoris,  that  the' 
governor  returned  home. 

Wh^n  Lord  Minto  reached  Calcutta  (a.  d.  1809),  he  prepared  to 
adopt  a  system  of  policy,  which  had  long  been  a  favorite  scheme  with 
the  court  of  directors  and  indeed  with  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  England.  This  was  simply  to  introduce  the  European  principle  of 
a  balance- of  power  in  India; — no  plan  could  be  more  excellent  in 
theory,  but  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  -for  no  materials 
existed  in  the  disorganized  governments  of  India,  from  which  such  a 
system  could  be  constructed.  The  company  had  ever  opposed  the 
colonization  of  India  by  EuropTeans,  and  had  Uierefbre  rather  occupied 
than  possessed  its  successive  acquisitions ; .  with  the  excepvion  of  its 
hired  servants  (and  not  all  of  them),  there  was  not  a  single  individual 
interested  in  maintaining  its  sway  ;  its  soldiers  were  mere  mercenaries, 
its  subjects  utterly  indifferent  to  the  continuance  of  its  rule.  In  pursuit 
of  this  favorite  but  hopeless  project,  the  establishment  of  a  balance  of 
power,  Lord  Minto  committed  many  serious  errors,  but  his  administra* 
tion  was  on  the  whole  veiy  beneficial  to  England,  especially  as  he  was 
among  the  first  to  appreciate  tho  value  of  the  Indian  archip<ilago,  with 
which  our  commerce  is  so  rapidly  increasing,  both  in  extent  and  im- 
portance. His  prudence  terminated  a  very  serious  dispute  between  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  at  Madras,  which  had  nearly  produced  the 
iqpst  calamitous  results  :  he  tried  the  experiment  of  neutral  policy  with 
greater  success  tbaa  could  have  attended  such  a  system  in. less  able 
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hands ;  and  when  he  at  length  perceived  that  "  balance  of  power"  was 
inapplicable  to  the  state  of  society  in  India,  he  acknowledged  the  change 
in  his  opinions  with  a  manly  candor  which  is  too  rarely  met  with 
among  modem  statesmen. 

The  earl  of  Moira,  afterward  marquis  of  Hastings,  succeeded  Lord 
Minto  in  the  government.  He  was  forced  to  abandon  the  neutral  line 
of  policy,  by  which  the  Goorkas,  or  wild  tribes  of  the  mountains  of 
Nepaul,  had  been  encouraged  to  encroach  upon  the'  territories  both  of- 
the  British  and  their  allies.  War  was  declared  ;  the  Goorkas  proved 
more  formidable  enemies  than  the  company's  troops  had  yet  encoun- 
tered, but  they  were  finally  overcome,  and  the  provinces  ceded  by  the 
Nepaulese,  as  the  price  of  peace,  brought  the  English  dominions  into 
close  contact  with  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire.  In  the  mean- 
time central  India  was  devastated  by  ferocious  bands  of  freebooters, 
known  by  the  name  of  Pindanies,  and  extensive  combinations  were 
formed  for  their  suppression.  The  treach^ry^  and  duplicity  of  several 
of  the  native  powers  on  this  occasion  compelled  the  marquis  of ^  Has- 
tings to  demand  from  them  considerable  cessions,  of  territory ;  and^  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  company  felt  itscflf  bound  to  retain 
those  acquisitions,  not  only  as  essential  to  its  own  interestd,  but  to  those 
of  the  native  inhabitants.  Of  greafer  importance  than  all  these  prov- 
inces was  the  establishment  of  a  British  settlement  at  Singapore 
(a.  L.  1819),  by  which  its  present  share  in  the  lucrative  commerce  of 
the  Indian  archipelago  was  secured  to  Great  Britain. 

The  earl  of  Amherst,  who  had  previously  been  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  China,  ^was  the  next  governor-general  (a.  d.  1823),  In  a  few  months 
after  his  arrival,  he  found  himself  constrained  to  adopt  active  measures 
for  repressing  the  insults  and  encroachments  of  the  Burmese.  The  war 
was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  but  it  finally  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  British,  who  obtained  possession  of  many  new  and 
valuable  provinces.  Scarcely  less  important  was  the  capture  of  Qhurt^ 
pore,  a  fortress  which,  havingbeen  on  two  former  occasions  assailed  in 
vain  by  the  British,  was  fondly  believed  impregnable  by  the  natives  of 
Hindustan  (a.  d.  1826);.  its  conquest  therefore  tended  not  a  little  to 
increase  that  general  sense  of  British  superiority  on  which  the  security 
of  our  Indian  empire  mainly  depends. 

Earl  Amherst  was  succeeded  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  whose 
generally  peaceful  administration  is  principally  remarkable  for  a  series 
of  financial  reforms  in  every  department  of  the  government.  But  the 
expiration  of  the  company's '  charter,  and  the  arrangements  for  its 
renewal,  led  to  a  total  change  of  sy9tem(A.  d.  1833).  The  company 
was  deprived  of  its  exclusive  right  of  trade  ;  the  commerce  with  India 
and  China  was  opened  freely  to  all  British  subjects :  the  political  gov- 
ernment of  Hindustan  was  continued  to  the  company  for  twenty  years, 
but  all  it»  other  rights  and  possessions  were  ceded  to  the  nation  for  an, 
annuity  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  8ecure4  by  a  guar- 
antee itnA  of  two  millions  sterling. 

The  East  India  company  was  not  the  only  power  that  pro£ted  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Mogul  empire;  two  new  kingdoms,  that  of  the 
Afghans  and  that  of  the  Sikhs,  were  founded  on  the  northwest  of 
Hindustan,  and  both  have  risen  to  great  importance.    The  Afg}isns 
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were  originally  subject  to  Persia,  but  toward  the  close  ef  the  seven- 
teenth  century  they  revolted  against  their  rulers  and  nearly  conquered 
the  whole  Persian  empire.  Nadir  Shah  restored  the  Persian  supremacy, 
but  on  his  death  an  Afghan  leader  proclaimed  the  independence  of  his 
country,  and  while  the  Persians  wasted  their  strength  in  civil  wars, 
founded  a  new  kingdom  at  CabuL  The  Afghan  monarchy  continued 
io  prosper  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  it 
was  distracted  by  the  wars  arising  out^of  k  disputed  succession.  Three 
brothers,  Zemin,  Mahmud,  and  Sujah,  contended  for  the  crown,  and 
each  prevailed  in  turn,  according  to  the  will  of  the  chief  vizier,  who 
was  head  of  the  Baurikzye  tribe.  At  length  Zeman  was  blinded, 
Sujdh  driven  into  exile, -and  Mo^hmtid  placed  on  the'throtae.  Unfor- 
tunately he  permitted  his  son  Kemrin  to  assassinate  the  vizier,  upon 
which  the  Baurikzye  brothei^,  revolted,  ^nd  compelled  Mahmud  to  seek 
-shelter  jin  Herat. 

Under  the  Baurikzye  brothers,  Afghanistan  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  independent  states.,  each  governed  by  One  or  more  chief- 
tains of  this  powerful  family ;  the  principal  being  Dost  Mohammed,  the 
ruler  of  Cabul,  whose  supremacy  was  nominally  recognised  by  all  the 
rest.  Soon  after  Lord  Auckland  had  succeeded  Liord  William  Bentinck 
as  governor-general  of  India,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Cabul  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  commercial  treaty  which  might  open  the  jnarkets 
of  central  Asia  to  British  manufactures.     When  the  Persian  court, 

S' elding  to  Russian  suggestions,  had  determined  to  advance  against 
erat,  the  mission  to  Cabul  was  changed  from  a  commercial  to  a 
political  legation,  and  a  treaty  was  proposed  to  Dost  Mohammed  which 
it  was  believed  might  avert  the  danger  of  llussian  influence  being 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The  ruler  of  Cabul  demanded 
Its  the.  price  of  his  adhesion  that  the  territory  of  JPeshawer,  recently 
seized  by  the  king  Of  Lahore,  should  be  restored  to  the  Afghans,  and 
when  this  was  refused  he  manifested  a  disposition  so  hostile  to  English 
interests  that  the  envoy  was  recalled,  and  a  resolution  formed  to  restore 
Shah  Sujdh  to  his  throne  by  the  aid  of  a  British  army. 
.  The  army  of  the.  Indus  having  surmounted  all  the  toils  and  diiBcui 
ties  of  its  march  through  previously  untraversed  countries,  soon  arnver 
at  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  and  Shah  Sujih  was  reinstated  upon  Mk% 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Shah  Sujah's  government  was  not  popular,  and  indeed  did  not  de 
serve  to  be  so;  general  dissatisfaction  continued  to  exist,  but  ha(i-noi 
begun  to  show  itself  in  a  dangerous  shape  when  General  Elphinstone 
took  the  command  of  the  occupying  force,  in  April,  1841.  In  the  fol- 
lowing November  a  formidable  insurrection  unexpectedly  exploded  in 
Cabul;  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  and. several  other  Englishmen,  were 
treacherously  massacred,  while  the  most  deplorable  want  of  energy  and 
decision  was  displayed,  both  by  the  envoy  and  the  military  authorities. 
The  fort  in  which  the  provisions  for  the  troops  were  stored  Was  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  without  an  effort  being  made 
to  relieve  its . feeble  garrison;  and  after  the  means  of  holding  out  in 
Cabul,  until  relief  could  be  obtamed  from  the  other  divisions  of  the 
srmy,  had  been  sacrificed,  it  was  resolved  to  commence  a  retreat. 
The  only  result  from  this  ealamitous  war,  is  the  occupatuMi  of  the 
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temtories  of  Scinde,  which  have  been  formallf  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions.  The^e  districts  command  the  navigation  of  the  lower  In- 
dus, and  Would  possess  some  value  and  importance  if  that  river  could 
be  rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  .navigation,  but  in 
the  present  distracted  condition  of  central  Asia,  it  does  not  appear 
probable  that  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  trad«  wilj  be  found  lucrative  fo^ 
many  years  to  come,  and  it  is  therefore  very  doubtful  whether  the  ac- 
cupation  of  Scinde  will  produce  such  a  demand  fv  British  manufac- 
tures as  to  defray  ihe  heavy  expenses  which  its  retention  will  neces- 
sarily involve. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

HISTORY   OF   CHINA. 

The  Chinese,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  lay  claim  to  a  most  ex- 
travagant antiquity,  but  their  authentic  history  does  not  commence  till 
the  age  of  Cimfucius,  who  flourished  about  five  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  China  was  dirided  into  a  num- 
ber of  independent  states,  which  harassed  each  other  by  mutual  wars,  and 
his  earliest  effortsf  as  a  reformer  were  directed  to  unite  them  in  one  great 
confederation.  He  collected  the  old  traditions  of  the  country,  and  from 
them  deduced  a  series  of  moral  and  political  lessons,  designed  to  form 
the  basis  of  good  government.  His  main  principle  was,  that  outward 
decorum  is  both  the  emblem  and  the  test  of  goodness  of  heart ;  he 
therefore  constructed  a  ritual  strictly  regulating  every  relation  of  life, 
both  public  and  private,  which  was  gradually  received  as  a  standard 
authority  by  the  nation. 

Ching-whang,  the  founder  of  the-  Tsin  dynasty,  was  the  first  who 
vnited  all  the  Chinese  under  one  sovereign ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
name  China  was  adopted  from  that  of  his  family.  He  is  said  to  have 
erected  the  Great  WalU  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars  (b.  c. 
240),  but  this  service  was  overbalanced  by  his  cruelty  and  inveterate 
hostility  to  men  of  letters.  Under  the  Han  dynasty,  which  arose  b.  c. 
202,  the  Huns  began  to  invade  China  and  frequently  devastated  the 
country ;  they  at  length  were  induced  to  direct  their  march  westward, 
and  burst  like  a  torrent  into  the  Roman  empire,  while  China  continued 
tranquil.  Under  the  Han  dynasty,  foreigners  came  to  China  for  the 
first  time-;  literature  was  zealously  cultivated,  the  art  of  printing  invent- 
ed, and  the  laws  collected  into  an  orderly  system.  For  these  reasons 
the  memory  of  the  Hans  is  still  cherished  in  China ;  their  dynasty 
ended  a.  d.  264. 

No  very  important  event  occurred  in  the  history  of  China  firom  the 
extinction  of  the  Han  dynasty  until  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  the 
Mongols,  und^r  the  celebrated  Zingis  Klhan  ^a.  n.  1234).  The  sover- 
eign -who  then  ruled  was  cruel  and  cowardly ;  town  sifter  town  sub- 
mitted to  the  invaders,  and  at  his  death  the  Mongols  possessed  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  though  the  conquest  was  not  completed  till 
die  year  1279,  by  Kublai  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Zingis.  Ze-ping,  the 
infant  son  of  the  last  emperor,  sought  shelter  in  the  fleet,  but  the  Mon- 
gols soon  prepared  a  navy  and  pursued  him.  The  Chinese  and  Mongol 
fleets  met,  and  after  an  engagement  which  lasted  an  entire  day,  the 
former  was  totally  defeated.  When  the  Chinese  admiral '  saw  that 
escape  was  impossible,  he  went  to  the  prince,  who  stood  on  the  deck, 
and  saidy  "  It  is  better  to  die  free  than  to  dishonor  our  ancestors  by  «a 
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inglorious  captivity,"  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  caught  the 
prince  in  his  arms  and  jumped  into  the  sea,  where  they  both  perished. 

The  Mongols,  though  foreigners,  were  wise  and  beneficent  rulers ; 
Eublai  Khan  constructed  several  canals,  and  made  every  possible  ex- 
ertion to  restore  the . agriotdtural  prosperity  of  China;  his  grandson, 
Tiniur  Khan,  extirpated  the  bands  of  robbers  that  infested  the  country, 
and  both  labored  to  promote  commerciaf  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions. .  But  on.  the  failure  of  the  direct  royal  line,  the  Mongols  were 
80  weakened  by  a  war  of  disputed  succession,  that  the  Chinese  easily 
drove  them  from  the  country,  and  placed  a  native  dynasty  on  ihe  -throne 
(a.  d.  1388). 

.  Choo-quen-chang,  the  conqueror  of  the  Mongols  and  founder  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  was  the  son  of  n  poor  laborer.  In  early  life  he  was 
destined  for  die  priesthood,  but  his  martial  spirit  induced  him  to  enlist 
as  a  soldier.'  He  very  soon  became  so  distinguished  for  courage  and 
conduct  that  he  was  promoted'  to  high  rank  ;  his  marriage  to  a  lady  of 
great  wealth  strengthened  his  influence,  and  he  soon  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  a  party.  So  great  was  the  hatred  of  the 
Chinese  to  their  barbarian  conquerors,  that  it  required  only  a  few 
months  to  drive  the  Mongols  beyqnd  the  Great  Wall ;  they  were  pur- 
sued in  their  retreat  and  slaughtered  without  mercy.  '  The  new  em- 
peror was  a  wise  and  prudent  ruler ;  his  early  death  was  a  national 
misfortune,  especially  as  it  involved  the  country  in  the  calamities  of  a 
disputed  succession. 

The  last  of  the  Ming  d3masty  was  Hwae-tsung.  Very  soon  after  his 
accession  the  king  of  the  Mantchew  Tartars  advanced  toward  tjie  fron- 
tiers, and  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  had  been  divmely 
summoned  to  assume  the  empire  of  China.  There  would  have  been, 
however,  little  reasron  to  fear  this  invasion,  had  not  rebellions  in  other 
quarters  distracted  the  attention  of  ^the  emperor.  Bands  of  robbers  in- 
fested the  roads,  and  uniting  themselves  together  under  favorite  chiefs, 
bade  defiance  to  the  imperial  army.  One  of  these,  named  L^,  gained 
the  favor  of  the  populace  by  promising  a  remission  of  taxes  ;  crowds 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  entire  battalions  of  the  imperial  army  de- 
serted to  him.  Ld  no  longer  scrupled  to  declare  himself  emperor  ;  he 
marched  to  Pekin,  ihe  soldiers  intrusted  with  its  defence  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  the  emperor  was  abandoned  even  by  his  domestic  ser- 
vants. In  his  despair,  he  slew  his  children,  and  then  strangled  him- 
self, leaving  behind  him  a  written  request  that  the  conqueror  would  ^  be 
satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  the  royal  family,  and  not  inflict  any  cru- 
elty on  the  people. 

Woo-san-kivei,  a  celebrated  general,  was  stationed  with  a  large  army 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mantchew,  Tartary,  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
these  events.  He  resolved  to  avenge  his  master,  and  punish  the  usurp- 
er ;  for  this  purpose  he  had  not  only  made*peace  with  the  Mantchews, 
but  solicited-their  active  assistance.  The  Tartars  gladly  assented  to  a 
proposal  which  opened  them  a .  passage  into  China  ;  and  acting  with  a 
rapidity  of  which  their  opponents  had  no  idea,  their  progress  was  irre- 
sistible. The  usurper  L^  was  defeated  in  three  great  battles,  but  when 
tbfe  general  wished  to  dismiss  his  alhes,  they  not  only  refused  to  return^ 
but  took  possession  of  Pekin,  and  proclaimed  a  Mantchew  prince  em- 
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peror.  For  many  yean  the  ChiDsse  in  different  provkices  sternly  re- 
sisted the  domination  of  the  Tartars,  but  there  w^as  no  harmony  in  their 
councils  and  no  concert  in  their  actions  ;  (hey  were  therefore  succes- 
sively subdued,  but  not  until  th&  entire  country^ had  been  so  devastated 
that  it  almost  became  a  dese^  (a.  d;  1:644).  During  this  calamitous 
periods  a  pirate,  named  Coxinga,  kept  the  entire  coast  of  China  in  con* 
stant  alarm  ;  he  expelled  the  Dutch  from  the  island  of  Formosa,  which 
for  a  time  flourished  as  an  independent  kitkgdom  :  but  after  his  death, 
his  son  submitted  to  the  Mantchews,  and  this  noble  island  was  annexed 
to  the  empire  of  China. 

Kang-he,  the  second  of  the  Mantchew  emperors,  was  very  anxious 
to  make  his  subjects  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe  ; 
he  patronised  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  came  to  his  court,  and  profit- 
ed so  ipuch  by  their  instructions,  as  to  become  himself  the  author  of  a 
clever  treatise  on  geometry.  All  his  wishes,  however,  to  give  «  new 
turn  to  Chinese  literature  were  frustrated ;  the  native  men  of  letters  re- 
fused to  quit  the  tracks  of  their  ancestors,  and  nothing  new  was  conse- 
quently produced.  Equally  able  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  Kang-he 
was  unquestionably,  next  to  Kublai  Khan,  the  greatest  prince  who  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  China.  He  revived  the  empire,  distracted  by  re- 
peated rebellions,  impoverished  by  long  and  ruinous  wars,  and  oppressed 
by  vicious  administration.  When  he  died  (a.  d.  1722),  peace  and  tran- 
quillity pervaded  all  the  provinces,  and  the  unruly  barbarians  on  the  fron^ 
tiers  had  been  reduced  to  obedience. 

Yung-ching  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne,  but  did  not  pursue 
the  same  enlightened  policy.  He-  put  an  effectual  stop  to  improvement^ 
by  banishing  the  missionaries  who  had  spread  themselves  over  all  the 
Chinese  provinces,  and  only  retained  a  few  indinduals  at  court,  with 
whose  services  he  could  not  dispense.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  the  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Jesuits  had  given  some  reasonable  grounds 
for  alarm,  and  that  their  extravagant  assertions  of  papal  supremacy  might 
have  infused*  suspicions  of  their  designing  to  render  the  emperor  de^ 
p^idant  on  the  pope.  In  other  respects  Yung-ching  was  a  good  sov- 
ereign \  he  preserved  pe^ce  during  his  reign,  and  by  prudent  precau- 
tions he  averted  the  horrors  of  those  famines  that  periodically  devastated 
China.  He  died  a.  d^  1735,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  illegitimate  son, 
Keen-lung. 

The  long  reign  of  Keen-lung  was  almost  wholly  spent  in  wars  with 
the  various  barbarous  races  on  the  whole  western  frontier  of  China. 
There  is  no  ititerest  in  the  record  of  these  savage  contests,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  a  series  of  ruthless  massacres.  He  cruelly  persecuted 
the  Christians,  whom  he  accused  of  treasonable  designs*  without  a 
shadow  of  reason  ;  and  the  relentless  fury  he  displayed  was  eagerly 
seconded  by  the  mandarins,  who  had  been  jealous  of  thc^uperior  intel- 
ligence of  the  missionaries.  Keen-lung  always  thought  diat  he  had  a 
just  cause  when  he  butchered  whole  tribes.  Af^er  the  defeat  and  mas- 
saqre  of  the  Kalmuks,  he  erected  a  stone  tablet  at  Ele,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  ^^  The  tree  which  Heaven  plants,  though  man  may  fell 
it,  can  not  be  unrooted  :  the  tree  which  Heave'n  fells,  though  man  may 
replant  it,  will  never  grow." 

The  fame  of  Keen-lung  extended  to  Europe,  and  missions  from  Hoi 
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Iand»  EnjB^d,  and  Russia,  were  sent  to  his  court.  These  embassies 
did  not  produce  the  good  expected  from  them :  the  Chinese,  with  all  the 
conceit  of  ignorance,  believed  or  pretended  to  believe  themselves  the 
only  enlightened  nation  in  the  universe,  and  claimed  homage  from  all 
others  as  barbarians.  The  emperor  himself  appears  to  have  been  free 
from  these  prejudices,  but  all  the  officers  of  state  were  opposed  to  an  in- 
crease of  foreign  intercourse^  which  they  feared  would  be  (atal  to  their 
privileges. 

^  After  a  reign  of  sixty  years.  Keen-lung  abdicated  the  thione  in  favor 
of  his  fifth  sqn,  Kia-king  (a.  d.  1795),  and  died  three  years  afterward 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  His  successor  had  all  his  vices,  without 
any  of  his  redeeming  qualities  ;  his  misconduct  provdked  frequent  in- 
surrections, while  his  feeble  administration  encouraged  the  pirates  to 
renew  their  depredations  in  the  Chinese  seas.  Unfortunately  the  greats 
est  maritime  power  in  die  world  submitted  to  receive  laws  from  this 
feeble  government.  In  1808,  a  British  squadron  commanded  by  Admi- 
ral Drury  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Macao,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
Chinese  authorities  at  Citnton  became  alarmed,  and  threatened  to  stop 
all  trade  unless  the  English  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Macao  ;  their 
demands  were  granted  with  a  precipitation  which  closely  resembled 
cowardice,  and  the  Chinese  erected  a  pyramid  to  commemorate  wha* 
they  were  pleased  to  call  their  victory  over  the  English.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  concessions  then  made  to  their  arrogance  have  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  repei^d  insults  they  have  since  offered  to<  the 
British  flag. 

Kia-king's  bitter  hatred  of  Europeans  was  supposed  by  many  to  have 
arisen  from  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Canton  authorities,  and  it  was 
therefore  resolved  to  send  Lord  Amhersi  as  an  ambassador  to  Pekin,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  amicable  relations  between  England  and 
China.  This  embassy  completely  failed  ;  the  officers  of  the  imperial 
court  prevented  Lord  Amherst  from  obtaining  an  audience,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Canton.  In  the  meantime  the  Chinese  had.  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  insult  the  naval  forces  that  had  conveyed  the  embassy,  but  a  few 
shots  from  one  of  the  frigates  brought  them  to  their  senses,  and  the 
mission  retmmed  in  safety. 

Kia-king  died  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  reigning  emperor, 
Tao-kwang,  who  is  even  moro  prejudiced  against  Europeans  than  his 
predecessor.  Proclamations  against  the  importation  of  opium  were  is- 
sued by  the  Chinese  government,  but  the  prohibited  article  continued 
to  be  largely  smuggled  into  the  country.  .At  length  Captain  Elliot,  the 
English  resident  at  Canton,  was  compelled  by  the  Chinese  authdritiea 
to  consent  to  the  destruction  of  several  cargoes  of  opium,  and  his  prot- 
ests against  the  restraint  to  which  he  was  subjected,  were  disregarded. 
War  was  declared  against  the  emperor  of  China  by  die  English  govern- 
ment, and  a  large  naval  and  military  force  sent  against  Canton.  Canton 
and  Ningpo,  two  of  the  most  important  cities  in  China,,  were  taken  by 
mere  handfub  of  British  troops,  and  the  immense  masses,  collected  in 
the  imperial  armies  were  unable  to  withstand  an  organized  force  rarely 
amounting  to  the  tenth  of  their  numbers.  A  treaty  was  at  length  nego- 
tiated, in  which  great  concessions  were  very  reluctandy  made  to  the 
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English  demands  :  the  island  of  Hong-kong  was  ceded  to  them  in  per 
petuity,  five  ports  were  freely  opened  to  theif  trade,  and  the  emperor 
consented  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
compensate  for  the  large  quantities  of  opium,  the  property  of  the  British 
subjects,  which  had  been  destroyed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

A  nation  so  completely  isolated  by  natural  boundaries  as  the  Chinese, 
having  no  neighbors  but  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Tartary,  is  of  course 
disposed  to  indulge  in  national  vanity..  They  believe  that  their  country 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  that  **  the  middle  kingdom,"  as 
they  therefore  call  it,  is  unequalled  on  the  earth.  Their  own  laws  and 
usages,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity,  appear  to  them 
perfect,'  and  every^successive  government  has  shown  itself  a  decided 
foe  to  innovation.  But  the  Chinese  are  the  only  people  that  have  per- 
severed in  treating  all  foreigners  as  barbarians,  and  even  when  com- 
pelled to  abate  their  absurd  claims  for  the  time,  have  invariably  revived 
them  on  a  more  favorable  opportunity^  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  nego- 
tiate with  them  according  to  the  rules  of  European  diplomacy,  for  until 
intimidated  by  defeat  or  terror,  they  will  look  upon  attempts  to  form  a 
treaty  assigns  of  submission*  It  is  singular  that  the  Tartar  conquerors 
of  China  have  invariably  adopted  the  institutions  and  prejudices  of  the 
vanquished  ;  but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  winning  the  affections  of 
the  nation.  During  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  insurrections  have 
followed  each  other  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  the  Mantchew  domina- 
tion has  been  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  ruin.  Secret  societies 
exist  at  the  present  moment,  formed  to  restore  the  ancient  supremacy 
of  the  native  Chinese,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  any  signal  humilii^ 
don  of  the  imperial  forces  may  lead  to  a  revolution. 
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CHAPTEH  XIV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS, 

In  the  ''  Manual  of  Ancient  History,*'  we  sketched  the  history  of  the 
Jews  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  to  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of 
Bar-Cochab  (a.,d.  136)  :  it  now  remains,  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  this 
singular  race  down  to  our  own  times,  and  briefly  to  exhibit  their  condi- 
tion at  the  present  day.  > 

Though  the  number  of  Jews  who  perished  in  the  successive  over- 
throws of  their  nation  was  doubtless  very  great,  we  are  by  no  means  to 
believe  that  on  any  of  these  occasions  the  whole  body  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victor  ;  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  we  may  refer  to  the  Jewish  colo- 
nies which  we  early  find  in  places  to  which  their  conquerors  would 
not  have  transported  them,  and  where,  consequently,  we  must  look  upon 
them  as  located  by  their  own  choice.  Beside  oiher  places  of  less  im- 
portance, we  have  mention  of  a  flourishing  Jewish  community  in'  Rome 
before  the  Christian  era ;  and  the  travels  of  the  apostles  furnish  evidence 
ihat  shortly  after  that  period  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  almost  eveiy 
part  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  northern  Africa.  Though  their  fathers  in 
their  own  land  had  been  noted  for  a  proud  contempt  for  all  literature  but 
iheir  own,  these  colonists  did  not  neglect  the  opportunities  of  mental 
culture  thus  laid  open  to  them,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  many  of 
the  most  learned  philosophers  of  Alexandria  were  either  Jews,  or  in 
habita  of  such  intimacy  with  them,  as  imply  that  the  sciences  were  pur- 
sued with  equal  ardor  by  both  parties.  Indeed,  it  was  only  under  such 
circumstances  that  that  strange  mixture  of  pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
dogmas,  called  Gnosticism,  could  have  originated ;  and  this  we  know  to 
have  taken  its  rise  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria. 

Though  the  Jews  who  spread  over  the  east  seem  chiefly  to  have  re- 
sorted to  the  more  pdlished  regions  of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  circumstances 
induced  many  of  them  to  repair  to  Arabia,  and  others  penetrated  even 
to  China,  where  their  reception  seeousr  to  have  been-  favorable.  In  the 
days  of  Mohammed,  great  numbers  of  Jews,  wealthy,  and  possessed  of 
political  power,  were  found  settled  in  the  peninsula,  whom  the  impostor 
endeavored  in  vain  to  conciliate.  His  successors  granted  them  tolera- 
tion, and  both  parties  being  animated  by  a  like  hatred  of  the  Christians^ 
we  often  find  them  acting  in  concert,  especially  during  the  Saracen  con- 
quest of  Africa  and  Spain. 

The  Abbaside  khaJiphs,  who  seized  the  throne  of  Islim  from  the 
Ommiade  dynasty,  were  geperally  tolerant  of  the  Jews  ;  the  khaliph 
Almanzor,  indeed^  went  so  far  as  to  restore  their  academiet,  and  evinced 
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some  taste  for  Hebrew  literature  himself.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  khaliph  Mamun  caused  the  best  of  the  Jewish  books  to  be 
translated  into  Arabic,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  taste  for  literature 
and  science. among  his  subjects.  Several  eminent  meii  of  Jewish  race 
flourished  at  his  court ;  they  were  particularly  famous  for  their  skill  in  as- 
tronomy and  medicine,  which  had  up  to  this  period  been  very  slightly 
cultivated  by  the  Saracens.  The  fame  of  the  Jewish  physicians  was 
spread  over  all  the  Mohammedan  countries,  so  that  few  of  any  other 
race' could  find  employment ;  but  the  wealth  acquired  by  this  lucrative 
profession  excited  the  cupidity  of  several  of  the  later  khaliphs,  who 
i^vailed  themselves  of  religious  prejudices  .to  gratify  their  avarice.  Du- 
ring this  season  of  persecution  the  Jews  were  fret|uently  duped  by  false 
prophets  and  pretended  messiahs,  who  induced  them  to  raise  partial  in- 
surrectionS)  which  only  served  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  renewed  perse- 
cutions. In  the  midst  of  their  difficulties  the  khaliphate  was  overthrown 
by  the  barbarous  Mongols,  and  the  Jews  were  e<]posed  to  renewed  pex- 
secutions  from  the  Saracens,  who  attributed  to  their  impiety  all  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  empire. 

From  the  death  of  Timtir  Lenk  to  the  accession  of  Shah  Abbas,  the 
Jews,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  M^dia  and  Persia,*  had  to- endure  all 
the  calamities  arising  from  a  violent  war,  a  rapid  conquest,  an4  the  long 
series  of  sanguinary  wars  for  succession  between  the  conqueror's  de- 
scendants. At  the  accession  of  Shah  Abbas,  Persia  was  almost  unin- 
habited ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  subjects,  that  monarch  granted  large 
privileges  to  all  strangers  willing  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Numbers 
of  Jews  who  were  oppressed  in  other  pastern  countries  accepted  his 
offers,  but  their  wealth  soon  excited  suspicions,  Btkd  the  shah  issued  an 
edict  that  they  should  either  embrace  Lslamism  or  prepare  for  death. 
The  remonstrances  of  the  Mohammedan  priests  prevented  the  execution 
of  this  sanguinary  edict,  but  legal  protection  was  withdrawn  from  the 
persecuted  race,  and  has  not  been  again  restored  in  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  Persia. 

The  Jews  from  Africa  crossed  into  Spain,  and  thence  to  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, and  even  Britain.  In  Spain  they  were  often  subject  to  persecu- 
tion under .  the  Gothic  monarchs,  which  induced  some,  to  dissemble 
their  faith,  and  others  to  leave  the  couptry.  Of  these  latter,  many  re- 
tired to  Africa,  whence  they  returned  jHth  the  Saracens,  whom  they 
materially  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  the  country.  Under  the  rule  of 
the  Spanish  Moslems,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  highty  prosperous ; 
they  cultivated  scienpe,  were  intrusted  with  the  highest  office^  of  the 
state,  and  enjoyed  complete  toleration ;  indeed  to  this  era  belong  the 
names  of  Rabbi  Hasdai,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Isaac  of  Cordova,  and 
numerous  others,  whose  wofkis  have  been  preserved,  itnd  which  prove 
their  proficiency  in  almost  every  art  Or  science  then  knovm. 

In  more  northern  countries  their  state  was  materially  difierent. 
Though  their  industry  and  abilities  rendered  them  valuable  to  their 
rulers,  and  some  few  are  to  be  foUnd  even  in  the  courts  of  princes,  they 
were  as  a  body  subject  to  the  most  galling*  restrictions,  being  in  the  eye 
of  the  <  law  mere  chattels  of  the  superior  lord,  not  huilian .  beings.. 
Charlemagne,  and  his  immediate  successors,  employed  many  of  the 
Jews  as  their  physiciaos^  or  as  bankers,  and  even  despatched  them  oc 
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important  embassies ;  but  about  the  year  870,  by  a  decree  of  the 
council  of  Meaux,  they  were  declared  incapable  of  filling  any  civil 
offices,  and  under  Philip  Augustus  (a.  d.  1180)  they  were  stripped  of 
their  property,  and  banished  from  France.  They  soon  returned,  but 
were  exposed  to  the  most  rigorous  and  unjust  treatment ;'  Louis  IX., 
whose  right  to  the  title  of  Saint  appears  more  than  questionable,  began 
the- career  of  renewed  persecution  by  forbidding  the  legal  officers  to 
seize  the  persons  or  estates  of  Christians  indebted  to  Jews  in  default 
of  payment ;  catholics  were,  strictly  prohibited  fronf  employing  Jewish 
physicians ;  it  was  ordained  that  they  should  have  only  one  synagogue 
and  burial-ground  in  each  diocese,  that  they  should  nqt  exercise  any 
of  the  higher  industrial  arts,  and  that  they  should  wear  some  distinctive 
mark  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  their  dress.  In  1288  the  parliament  of 
Paris  fined  the  Jews  for  singing  too  lopd  in  their  eynagogues.  Philip 
the  I^ng  pronounced  sentence  pf  banishment  against  them,  but  granted 
charters  of  protection  to  a  few  who  were  able  to  (gratify  his  cuptdity  by 
large  bribes.  A  strict  search  was  made  for  those  who  dared  to  remain 
in  the  kingdom ;  several  were  burned  alive,  and,  as  an  additional  insult, 
dogs  were  thrown  on  the  funeral  pile.  A  grea^  number  were  slain 
with  less  ceremony  by  the  populace,  who  practised  all  sorts  of  cruelty 
tipon  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  In  1350  John  revoked  the  edicts  of 
banishment,  and  the  Jews,  grateful  for  his  kindness,  cheerfully  aided 
him  in  raising  the  large  ransom  with  which  he  purchased  his  deliver- 
ance fr6m' captivity  in  England.  This  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by 
the  renewal  of  persecution  under  Charles  VI.,  but  the  edicts  of  in- 
tolerance were  found  so  difficult  of  execution  that  they  were  permitted 
soon  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

Many  of  the  popes  commiserated  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  and  en- 
deavored to  restrain  the  fanaticism  of  their  persecutors.  ^  Honorius  III. 
issued  a  bull,  forbidding  the  use  of  force  in  converting  them  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  menacing  excommunication  against  those  who  insulted  or 
injured  them  on  account  of  their  religion.  Gregory  IX.,  when  a  sudden 
burst  of  bigotry  threatened  the  extennination  of  the  Jews  in  every 
country  in  which  they  had  settled,  not  only  protected  them  in  his  own 
stJates,  but  wrote .  urgent  letters  in  their  behalf  tp  all  the  nionarchs  of 
Europe.  When  the  holy  see  was  transferred  to  Avignon  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  favor  shown  to  the  Jews  in 
Italy  was  continued,  and  the  lot  of  those  in  France  greatly  alleviated. 
Avignon  itself  became  the  chief  residence  of  the  wealthy  Jews,  and 
their  riches  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  dplendor  of  the  pontifical 
court. 

After  the  popes  had  returned  to  Rome,  several  pontiffs  exhibited  less 
wise  and  humane  policy  toward  the  Jewish  race.  Gregory  XIII.,  who 
celebrated  the  atrocious  massacre  of  St. '  Bartholomew  with  public 
dianksgivings,  was  of  course  a  persecutor  of  the  Jews.  He  -  ordained 
(hat  they  should  be  subject  to  trial  before  the  inquisitibn,  for  blasphemy, 
for  ridiculing  the  ceremonies  of  the  catholic  religion,  or  for  reading  the 
Talmud  and  similar  prohibited  books.  He  further  enjoined  ihat  all  the 
Jews  in  Rome,  above  twelve  years  of  age,  should  be  assembled  once  a 
week  to  listen  to  a  sermon  in  condemnation  of  their  religion.  Sixtus 
V.  was  a  pontiff  of  a  diiierent  character ;  on  the  23d  of  October,  1586, 
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he  re-established  the  Jews  in  all  their  municipal  priyileges,  allowed 
them  full  right  of  citizenship  in  the  Roman  states,  with  power  to  hold 
houaes  and  lands;  he.  restored  their  ^synagogues  and  burial  rgronnds; 
imposing  on  them  only  a  very  moderate  tribute,  and  promising  them 
exemption  for  the  future  from  all  arbitrary  exactions.  Subsequent 
popes  revoked  the  tolerant  edicts  of  Sixtus,  but  they  did  not  revive  the 
cruel  code  of  Gregory  XIII.,  and  in  general  the  Jews  have  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  greater  freedom  and  to  hold  their  property  with  greater 
tranquillity  in  the  papal  states,  than  in  most  other  countries  of  Christen- 
dom. Hence  while  the  Spanish  Jews  generally  favored  the  reformation, 
those  of  Jtaly  regarded  the  progreiss  of  protestant  opinion  with  complete 
indifference,  and  sometimes  with  avowed  hostility. 

In  the.  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  most  of  the  great  German  cities 
had  among  their  inhabitants  numerous  Jews,  wealthy,  intelligent,  and 
polished  in  their  manners,  but  their  prosperity  was  at  all  times  at  the 
mercy  of  their  rulers,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  their  purchased  and 
precarious  protection  that  even  their  lives  were  secure.  At  length 
arose  the  crusading  spirit,  and  the  Jewa  in  Gerinany,  to  the  number 
of  niany  thousands,  were  its  first  victims.  Again  the  fanatics  who 
were  preparing  to  march  to  the  third  crusade  (a.  d.  1188),  butchere4 
all  the  Jews  they' met  with  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  similar  bar- 
barities were  exercised  in  this  and  other  countries,  so  that  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  devoted  race  seemed  inevitable ;  but  this,  like  other  storms, 
passed  away.  After  a  while  the  Jews  agHin  arose  from  the  dust,  some 
tetumed  to  their  ancient  habitations,  and  others  pushed  forward  into 
the  then  almost  unknown  regions  of  Poland,  where  they  at  length  be- 
came, and  still  continue,  a  very  influential  part  of  the  population. 

At  what  perio4  the  Jews  first  reached  Britain  does  not  distinctly  ap- 
pear ;  but  in  the  eighth  century  we  find  them  reckoned  among  the 
property  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings »  who  seem  to  have  exercised  abso- 
lute power  over  both  their  lives  and  goods.  In  this  state  they  re- 
mained under  the  Norman  princes  and  the  early  Plantagenets,  as  is 
sufficiently  testified  by  their  butchery  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ;  the 
conduct  of  John,  who  drew  out  a  tooth  daily  till  he  obtained  a  large 
sUm  of  money  from  a  rich  Jew ;  the  enormous  fines  levied  on  them  by 
Henry  III. ;  and  their  expulsion  by  Edward  I.  (a.  d.  1290),  after  the 
confiscation  of  all  their  property.  The  conduct  of  the  monarchs  was 
of  course  imitated  by  the  nobles  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  the 
hatred  ef  all  classes  was  excited  by  marvellous  stories  of  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Christian,  children,  the  profanation  of  the  sacraments,  and 
other  improbable  outrages,  of  which  they  were  said,  but  never  proved, 
to  be  guilty. 

As  the  Arabs  lost  their  hold  on  Spain  the  Jews  found  themselves 
exposed  to  all  the  horror^  of  persecution.  The  inquisition  was  intro- 
duced, and  after  great  numbers  had  been  burnt,  all  who  refused  to  be- 
come Christians  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  being  allowed  to'  retain 
only  their  moveable  property  (a.  o.  1492);  their  number  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  800,000,  and  they  chiefly  took  refuge  in  Africa  and 
Turkey.  They  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  in  Portugal.  But  it 
Boon  appeared  that  Judaism,  though  suppressed,  was  by  no  means  ex* 
tinguished  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  severity  of  the  inquisition  was 
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then  exercised  upon  the  nominal  Christians  ;  such  was  the  case  also, 
in  Italy.  Thus  persecuted  in  every  country  under  the  influence  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  the  Jews  at  the  era  of  the  reformation  eagerly  flocked 
toward  the  rising  protestant  states,  where,  they  were  at  least  sure  of 
personal  safety.  This  was  more  especially  the  case  in  Holland,  where 
they  were  equitably  treated,  and  where  they  are  now  exceedingly 
numerous.  ^ 

Although  no  repeal  of  the  edict  for  their  banishment  had.  taken 
place,  the  Jews  entered  into  some  negotiations  with  Ohver  Cromwell 
for  their  return  to  England,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  have  led  to 
any  result.  At  the  time  of  the  restoration  they  came  in,  in  small  num* 
bers, 'without  exciting  any  particular  notice,  and  have  ever  since  re- 
mained unmolested.  In  1753,  an  act  was  passed  to  facilitate  their 
naturalization,  but  it  was  speedily  repealed,  and  though  popular  feeling 
is  less  strong  at  present  on  the  subject,  the  attempt  to  place  them  upon 
the  same  footing  as  other  British  subjects,  though  several  times  made, 
h^  been  unsuccessful. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  and  the  present  centuries  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  European  countries  has  been  greatly  ameliorated.  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  and,  after  her,  most  of  the  German  states,  have 
granted  them  equal  privileges  with  Christians ;  in  France  they  enjoy 
every  civil  right;  in  Poland  they  form  this  only  middle  class,  and  are 
found  engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufsuitures ;  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  they  now  reside  unmolested,  and  in  many  of  the  British  colo- 
nies (as  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Jamaica),  they  are  among  the  principal 
merchants  and  traders.  Indeed,  Russia  is  the  only  civilized  state  where 
they  are  now  subject  to  anything  like  their  former  restrictions,  or  are 
looked  upon  with  much  of  the  antipathy  of  former  days.  In  Mohan^- 
medan  countries,  however,  they  are  still  an  obnoxious,  sect,  against 
whom  the  most  improbable  charges  are  readily  credited,  a  circum- 
stance frequently  taken  advantage  of  by  the  local  governors. 

As  might  be  expected  with  regard  to  a  people  so  widely  scattered, 
the  most  contradictory  statements  of  the  number  of  the  Jews  have  been 
made,  few  of  them  being  anything  more  than  mere  conjectfire.  The 
most  probable  statement  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Weimar  Almanac^  which 
gives  a  total  of  about  3,200,000,  reckoning  near  2,000,000  in  Europe. 
740,000  in  Asia,  500,000  in  Africa,  and  5,000  in  America. 
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CHA.PTER  XV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

Sectioit  I. — Colonial  History. 

Several  unsnccessful  attempts  to  plant  colonies  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  were  made  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  bo  penna- 
nent  settlement  was  effected  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
Before  the  close  of  that  century,  however,  all  the  colonies  composing 
the  original  thirteen  states  were  established  except  one,  that  of  Georgia 

Ih  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  whole  country  between  the 
thirty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  received  the  name 
of  Virginia,  in  honor  qf  the  queen.  In  the  next  reign  it  was  granted 
by  royal  charter  to  two  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  it, 
the  southern  portion,  called  South  Virginia,  to  the  London  company, 
and  the  northern,  called  North  Virginia,  to  the  Plymouth  company. 

In  1607,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  from  the  discovery  of  San 
Salvador  by  Columbus,  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  al 
Jamestoioh  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  company :  and  thus  com* 
menced  the  planting  of  the  colony  of  Virginia. 

In  1613  the  settlement  of  New  York  was  begun  by  the  Dutch,  on 
the  island  of  New  York,  then  called  Manhattan.  The  same  year,  a 
naval  force  from  Virginia  compelled '  the  Dutch  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  king  of  England :  but  it  was  not  until  1664  that  the 
colony  was  finally  conquered  and  occupied  by  the-  English. 

In  1620  the  colony  of  Plymouth  was  planted  by  English  mdepen- 
dents,  who  had  for  some  years .  been  settled  in  Holland.  TWo  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  had  been  previously  made  to  form  settlements  in  New 
England,  one  by  the  Plymouth  company  in  1607,  at  the  mouth  of  tha 
Kennebec  river ;  the  other,  a  little  later  by  the  celebrated  Capt.  John 
Smith,  the  father  of  the  Virginia  colony. 

In  1 628  -the  Massachusetts  colony  was  established  by  a  company 
under  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  Plymouth  company.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  at  Salem.  Shortly  after  Charlestown,  Boston,  and  the  towns 
adjacent,  were  settled.  In  1692,  the  Plymouth  colony  was  incorpo- 
rated with  that  of  Massachusetts.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  remained  a 
voluntary  association,  governed  by  regulations  made  by  the  settlers 
among  themselves. 

In  1623,  the  settlement  of  New  Hampshire  was  begun  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Piscataqua  river,  and  subsequently  at  Dover,  Portsmouth,  and 
Exettr.  These  three  settlements' continued  distinct  and  independent 
governments  until  1641,  when  they  united  in  coming  under  the  govern- 
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«nent  of  Massachusetts.     In  1679  New  Hampshire  w^  by  a  tojdl  or* 
-dinance  erected  into  a  separate  province. 

New  JerstBy  was  first  settled  by  the  Danes  about  the  year  1624  ;  and 
shortly  ailer  some  Dutch  families  planted  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York.  In  1655,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  governor  of  New 
York,  conquered  the  country,  which  was  finally  occupied  by  the  English 
>on  the  conqtiest  of  New  York  in  -1664. 

Delaufare  was  first  occupied  by  the  Swedes  in  1627.  The  Dutch, 
however,  disputed  the  possession  of  it  with  them,  from  the  first,  and  in 
1^655  obtained  and  held  it  until  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English 
along  with  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1664.  Most  of  the  Swedes, 
after  the  Dutch  conquest,  led  the  country. 

Maine  was  settled  in  1639.  The  first  town  founded  was  York. 
This  province  was  united  to  Massachusetts  in  1652,  and  so  continued 
ontil  1820. 

Maryland  was  settled  in  1634  by  English  Roman  catholics,  under  a 
patent  to  Cecil  Calvert.  Lord  Baltim<fre,  by  whom  a  colony  was  planted 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  at  a  place  called  St.  Mary. 

The  first  settlement  in  Connecticut  was  begun  in  1635  at  Hartford 
and  its  vicinity,  by  a  company  from  Massachusetts.  In  1638,  New  Ha* 
«ef»  was  settled,  and  with  th^  towns  around  it  was  calle4  the  colony  of 
New  Haven  ;  but  in  1662,  it  was  united  to  the  colony  of  Conneclicut. 
The  settlement  of  Rhode  Island  dates  from  1636,  when  Roger  Wil- 
Uams,  banished  from  Massachusetts  on  account  of  his  religious  princi- 
ples (which  were  those  of  the  baptists),  established  the  town  of  Provp- 
ienee,  Rhode  Island  itself  was  occupied  ^n  1638,  by  persons  also 
driven  from  Massachusetts  by  religions  persecution.  Roger  Williams 
was  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  To  him  belongs  the  eminent 
driory  of  giving  the  first  practical  example  of  religious  toleration. 
The  Providence  and  Rhode  Island  colonies  were  politically  united  ia 
644. 
North  Carolina  was  occupied  by  settlers  from  Virginia  between  the 
years  1640  and  1650.  They  established  themselves  on  lands  north  of 
Albemarle  sound.     It  became  a  distinct  colony  in  1729. 

In  1670  the  settlement  of  Stmth  Caroling  was  begun  at  Port  Royal ; 
but  the  colony  removed  the  next  year,  and  founded  a  town  which  was 
called  Charleston ;  but  in  1680  this  place  was  abandoned,  and  the 
aettlement  of  the  present  city  of  Charleston  commenced. 

Pennsylvania  was  settled  in  1682,  under  a  royal  grant  to  William 
Penn.  This  colony  had  a  more  rapid  and  prospdrous  growth  than  any 
of  the  other  colonies,  owing  partly  to  the  later  date  of  its  settlement 
when  the  obstacles  to  colonization  had  become  less,  and  partly  to  the 
mildness  and  equity  of  its  laws  and  administration. 

Georgia  was  not  colonized  till  1733.  It  was  then  settled  under  a 
patent  granted  to  twenty-one  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  land 
gratuitously  to  indigent  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Libera]  donations 
were  made  by  benevolent  persons  to  defray  the  expense  of  transporting 
uid  providing  for  the  settlers.     The  first  place  founded  was  Savamiah. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  permit  any  details  in  regard  to  the 
listory  of  the  separate  colonies,  the  dates  of  whose  settlement  have 
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now  been  given     A  few  matters  of  more  general  interest  can  only  be- 
noted. 

In  1643,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,-  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven,  formed  a  union  by  articles  of  confederation,  under  the  style  of 
^The  United  Colonies  of  New  England."  To  protect  themselves 
against  the  Indians,  and  against  the  claims  and  encroachments  ef  the 
Dutch  of  New  Netherlands  (as  New.  York  was  then  called),  were  the 
motives  of  this'  confederation!  Rhode  Island,  refusing  to  merge  her 
political  existence  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachuset^,  was  excluded 
from  the  union.  The  conquest  of  New  York,  Nev/  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, in  1664,  brought  the  whole  country,  from  Maine  to  Carolina, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  English. 

In  1675  New  England  was  afflicted  by  a  memorable  war  with  the 
Indians,  called  King  Philip's  war,  from  the  name  of  an  Indian  sachem 
of  great  abilities,  who  combined  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  English. 
The  capture  and  death  of  Philip  the  following  year  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  in  which  New  England  suffered  the  loss  of  six  hund]:ed  men,  the 
flower  of  her  strength,  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  destroyed,  and  six 
hundred  dwellings  consumed. 

In  1676  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Virginia,  known  as  ''  Bacon's  rebd- 
lion"  from  the  name  of  the  leader,  an  able  and  ambitious  man,  who 
seized,  and  for  some  months  maintained,  the  supreme  authority.  His 
death  put  an  end  to*  the  civil  war.  The  causes  of  this  rebellion  were 
oppressive  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  heavy  taxes  imposed  by 
Governor  Berkley. 

During  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  New  England  colonies  were 
severely  oppressed.  The  king  revoked  the  charters  and  assumed  the 
government  into  his  own  hands,  appointing  Sir  Edmund  Audroii  gov- 
ernor. Under  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  administration  the  coloniee 
•uflered  until  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689. 

The  news  of  the  abdication  of  James,  and  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary  to  the  English  throne  was  the  signal  for  a  revolution  in  New 
England.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  deposed  and  imprisoned.  Con^ 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island  resumed  their  charters  and  were  allowed  to 
retain  them.  Massachusetts  obtained  a  new  charter,  in  some  respects 
preferable  to  its  former  one. 

In  New  Yoric,  where  Sir  Edmund  Andros  had  formerly  been  the 
t3rTannical  governor,  and  where  his  successors  had  generally  followed, 
lus  example,  the  discontents  of  the  people  led  likewise  to  a  revolution, 
which  at  length  resulted  in  a  constitution ;  but  the  collisions  between 
the  colonial  assemblies  and  the  royal  governors  retarded  the  restoraaon 
of  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  colony. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  advert  to  thd  ibnns  of  government  wnich 
prevailed  in  the  several  colonies.  These  were  of  three  sons — the 
charter;  the  royal;  and  the  proprietary.- 

1.  The  CHARTER  governments.  These  were  confined  to  New  Eng- 
land. By  their  charters  *  the  people  of  these  colonies  were  expressly 
Entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  British  bom  subjects ;  and  invested  with 
the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers  of  government.  They 
chose  their  governors  and  legislative  bodies,  and  estsas^shed  their  owa 
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•pomtd.  Their  legislatures  were,  however,  restrained  from  passing  any 
laws  contrary  to  those  of  England.  The  crown  claimed  the  right  of 
revoking  the  charters  ;  but  this  was  denied  by  the  colonists,  unless  they 
were  forfeited  for  cause.  They  were  sometimes  declared  forfeited,  or 
forcibly  revoked,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  The 
disputes  arising  on  this  subject  were  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
revolution. 

2.  The  ROYAL  governments.  These  were  Virginia,  New  York,  and 
subsequently.  North  and  South  Carolina  and  New  Jersey.  In  these 
colonies,  the  people  had  legislative  assemblies  of  their  own  choosing ; 
but  the  governor  and  council  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  who  had  a 
negative  on  all  proceedings  of  the  popular  assemblies,  and  also  the 
appointment  of  the  judges  and  most  of  the  administrative  officers. 
The  source^  of  grievance  in  these  colonies  were  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  governors,  and  the  claim  of  absolute  power  by  the  crown  to 
negative  the  acts  of  the  assemblies. 

3.  The  FROFRiETART  governments.  .These  were  Maryland  and  Penn- 
lylvania,  and,  at  first,  the  Carolinas  and  Jerseys.  In  these  coloniies, 
the  proprietors,  or  individuals  to  whom  the  territories  had  been  granted 
by  the  crown,  were  empowered,  under  certain  limitations  reserved  by 
the  crown,  to  establish  civil  governments  and  to  make  laws.  There 
were  in  most  cases  colonial  assemblies,  partly  summoned  by  the  pro- 
prietors, and  partly  chosen  by  the  people.  Perpetual  quarrels  arose  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  proprietors,  chiefly  respecting  the  prerogative 
exercised  by  the  latter  of  repealing  or  negativing  the  acts  of  the  as- 
semblies. . 

At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  William  III.,  in  1689,  the  population 
of  the  colonies  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand. 
There  was  but  little  trade  or  commerce  except  with  England,  whence 
the  colonists  derived  all  their  merchandise,  sending  thither  in  return 
tobacco,  poltry,  some  pork,  and  fish.  Agriculture  was  the  principal 
employment ;  and  the  manufactures  in  use  were  principally  limited  to 
the  most  common  articles  of  necessity  and  convenience,  and  these  were 
mostly  impmted  from  England. 

The  year  1692  is  signalized  in  the  annals  of  N^^  England  by  the 
commencement  of  the  trials  for  toiteheraft.  This  fanatic  delusion  went 
on  increasing  until  about  twenty  persons  were  publicly  executed  ;  one' 
hundred  and  fifty  were  in  prison,  and  two  hundred  more  were  accused. 
The  phrensy  then  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it  had  sprung  up  and  spread. 
The  principal  theatre'  of  these  deplorable  Bcenes  was  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  neighboring  towns,  though  there  were  some  cases  in 
Connecticut. 

The  English  revolution,  which  placed  William  III.  on  the  throne, 
while  it  freed  the  colonies  from  ihe  oppresaions  they  endured  during 
the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  involved  them  in  the  calamities  of  the  war 
between  France  and  England,  which  lasted  from  1690  to  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  in  1697.  The  French  in  Canada  directed  an  expedition 
against  the  English  colonies,  instigating  the  Indians  to  join  them  in 
their  hostilities.  In  return,  an  armament  was  fitted  out  by  Massachu- 
aetts  for  the  invaaiaD  of  the  French  aettlementa.    Port  Royal  in  Nore 
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Scotia  was  taken.  A  second  ezpediti6n  was  undertaken  hf  tbe  eokK 
nies  of  New  .York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  for  the  reductioa 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  It  failed  in  its  object,  and  had  the  effect  of 
producing  dissatisfaction  among^  the  Indian  tribes  in  New  York,  wh« 
were  the  allies  of  the  English.  This  war,  commonly  called  King  Wil» 
Uam^s  waTf  was  marked  by  the  most  savage  atrocities  on  the  part  of  tks 
French  and  Indians. 

Scarcely  had  the  colonies  begun  to  recover  from  this  war,  when  in 
1702  they  were  plunged  into  another  with  the  French,  Indians,  and 
Spaniards,  commonly  called  Queen  Anne^s  war,  arising  from  disputes 
about  the  boundaries,  which  had  been  left  unsettled  at  the  peace  of 
Ryswick.  The  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  wer» 
the  chief  sufTerers,  being  most  exfmsed  to  the  devastaiing  and  murder- 
ous incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians  from  Canada.  Several  expe« 
ditions  were  sent  into  Canada  ;  but  the  only. success  that  attended  ihm 
English  arms  was  the  taking  again  of  Port  Royal,  which  had  been  re- 
stored to  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  former  war.  It  was  now 
named  An?sapolis,  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713)  put  an  end  to  tba 
war  in  the  northern  colonies  ;  but  South  Carolina  continued  to  be  an* 
Boyed  for  some  rime  by  the  Indians.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  France 
ceded  Newfoundland  and  .Nova  Scotia  to  England. 

In  i744y  England  again  declared  war  against  Franco  and  Spain, 
which  again  involved  the  colonies  in  hostilities  with  the  enetnies  of  the 
mother-country  and  with  their  Indian  allies.  The  principa)  event  of 
this  war,  in  America,  was  the  capture  of  Louisburg  from  the  French  bjr 
forces  from  New  England.  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  >I748 
again  gave  peace  to  the  colonies.  Prisoners  were  to  be  released  on 
both  sides  without  ransom,  and  ail  conquests  to  be  mutually  restored. 

This  war  was  extremely  disastrous  to  the  colonies.  Many  livee 
were  lost ;  the  growth  of  population  was  checked  ;  great  losses  were 
sustaiaied  in  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  finally  a  bur* 
densome  debt  of  several  millions  had  been  incurred  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  ,  With  tbe  return  of  peace,  however,  conunerce 
xevived  ;  the  settlements  began  to  extend,  and  public  credit  was  restored* 

But  only  a  brief  interval  of  repose  was  allowed  to  the  colonies.  In 
1756,  eight  years  from  the  peace  of  Aix-la*Chapelle,  Great  Britain 
a^n  declared  war  against  France',  on  the  ground  of  the  encroachments 
of  the  French  upon  the  English  territories  in  America. 

Some  years  previous  to  this  war  the  French  had  commenced  a  chain 
of  posts,  designed  to  extend  from  the  he^d  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi,  with  a  view  to  maintain  a  communication  between  their 
northern  possessions  and  Louisiana. 

In  1750,  the  English  government  granted  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
Ohio  river  to  a  comp^iny  called  the  Ohio  cumpaity,  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  country,  and  carrying  on  a  trade  in  furs  with  the 
Indians.  The -French  governor  of  Canada,  apprehending  both  the  loss 
of  the  fur-trade  and  the  interruption  of  his  communications  with  Ixiuis- 
iana,  claimed  the  whole  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Aileganies^ 
mud  pvohibiled  the  further  encroachments  of  the  English.  He  also 
opened  a  new  communication  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Oliio,  and 
•iatiuned  troops  at  posts  along  the  line.    The  Ohio. company ,  thus 
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threatened  in  tlieir  trade,  persuaded  Governor  Dinwiddle  of  Virginia, 
in  1753,  to  send  a  remonstrance  to  the  French  commandant.  Georgs 
Washington  was  the  h^rer.  The  commandant  returned  for  answer 
that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  by  order  of  the  governor^ 
general  of  Canada,  whose  orders  alone  he  could  regard. 

The  British  government,  on  learning  the  claim  set  up  by  the  French, 
directed  the  Virginians  to  resist  it  by  force .^  In  1754,  an  expedition 
was  conducted  against  the  French  by  Washington ;  but  the  superior 
force  of  the  FriBnch  obliged  hini  to  capitulate,  with  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning with  his  troops  to  Virginia.  This  was  properly  the  commence- 
ment of  what  is  commonly  styled  the  French  war,  although  the  formal 
declaration  was  not  yet  made. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British  government  recommended  the  eolomes 
to  unite  for  their  common  defence.  A  convention  of  delegates  from  all 
tho  northern  colonies  accordingly  met  at  Albany  in  1754,  and  adopted 
ft  plan  of  union  ;  but  it.  was  rejected,  both  by  the  provincial  assemblies 
and  by  the  home  government :  by  the  former  because  it  gave  too  milch 
power  to  the  crown,  and  by  the  latter  because  it  gave  too  little. 

In  the  spring  of  1755,  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  carrying 
on  the  war.  An  expedition  was  sent  against  Nova  Scotia,  which  met 
with  entire  success  :  the  colonial  forces,  with  trifling  loss,  subdued  the 
French,  and  gained  complete  and  permanent  possession  of  the  whole 
country. 

An  expedition  under  General  Braddock,  directed  against  the  French 
on  the  Ohio,  was  unforttmate.  Owing  to  the  arrogance  and  rashness 
of  the  commander,  the  British  troops  were  surprised  and  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  a  very  inferior  force  of  French  and  Indians.  General 
Braddock  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  conduct  of  the  retreat  de- 
volved on  Washington,  who  was  in  command  of  the  colonial  militia,  and 
by  whpm  the  army  was  saved  from  total  destruction. 

The  American  arms  were  more  successful  in  the  north.  The  French 
were  signally  defeated  on  the  borders  of  Lake  George,  and  their  com- 
mander. Baron  Dieskau,  was  mortally  )WOunded.  The  moral  effect  of 
ihis  victory,  following  within  a  few  weeks  the  discomfiture  of  Braddock, 
was  very  great  and  salutary  in  its  influence  upon  the  colonies. 

'The  next  year,  1756,  war  was  formally  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  France ;  and  in  £iut>pe  began  what  is  called  the  seven 
year^  war,  in  which  Prussia  was  united  with  England  against  France. 
In  America  the  campaign  of  1756  was  veiy  disastrous  to  th^  colonists ; 
they  were  unable  even  to  attempt  gaining  possession  of  Niagara  and 
Crown  Point,  places  of  great  importance  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  the  reduction  of  which  was  in  the  plan  of  operations.  The  French, 
mider  Montcalm,  took  Fort  Oswego,  thus  gaining  entire  command  of 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  besides  inflicting  upon  the  English  a  veiy  se- 
vere loss,  amounting  to  sixteen  hundred  men  made  prisoners,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cannon,  with  fourteen  mortars,  two.sloops-of-war,  and 
two  hundred  bateaux. 

The  British  government  made  great  preparations  for  the  campaign  of 
1757.  A  large  force  was  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg ;  bm 
&e  indecision  and  incapacity  of  Lord  Loudon,  the  commander-in-chiefy 
eftOied  the  expedition  to  Km  abandoned.    Meaatmie,  Montbalm,  ikm 
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French  commander,  besieged  and  took  Fort  William  Henry,  on  Lake 
George,  after  a  most  spirited  defence  by  Colonel  Munroe.  The  Eng- 
lish troops,  after  being  admitted  to  honorable  capiiulation,  were  treach- 
ei;ously  massacred  by  the  Indians  attached  to  Montcalm's  army. . 

The  campaign  of  1758  was  more  prosperous.  Lord  Chatham  had 
now  become  prime  minister,  and  infused  new  energy  into  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  Iii  answer  to  a  call  made  by  him  upon  the  colonies, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire,  united  in  raising  fif- 
teen thousand  men.  The  tide  of  success  now  turned  in  favor  of  the 
English.  .  Three  expeditions  had  been  planned  :  one  against  Louisburg, 
another  against  Ticonderoga,  and  the  third  against  Fort  du  Quesne  on 
the  Ohio.  Louisburg  was  taken,  with  great  loss  to  the  French  ia 
prisoners,  ships,  and  munitions  of  war.  Fort  du  Quesne  was  abandoned 
by  the  French,  taken  possession  of  by  the  English^  and  named  PittS" 
burgh.  The  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  failed,  but  the  failure  was 
compensated  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontinac,  an  important  fortressf  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  campaign  of  1759  commenced  with  a  nearly  simultaneous  attack 
upon  all  the  French  strongholds  in  Canada,  namely,  Ticonderoga,  Crown 
Point,  Niagara,  and  Quebec.  One  division  of  the  army,  under  General 
Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief,  pirqceeded  against  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  which  were  successively  taken.  Another  division,  under 
General  Prideaux,  advanced  and  took  Niagara.  General  Wolfe  was  no 
less  successful  in  the  great  enterprise  of  conquering  Qiiebec.  The 
French,  under  Montcalm,  were  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and 
Quebec  fell  into  the  hands  ef  the  British.  General  Wolfe  died  upon 
the  field  of  battle. 

In  1760,  the  French  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Quebec. 
In  less  than  a  year  from  the  captoire  of  that  city,  Montreal,  Detroit,  and 
all -other  places  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  were  surrendered  to  the 
British,  and  the  conquest,  of  Canada  was  completed. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  definitively  concluded  at  Paris  in  1763,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river 
St.  Lawrence,  were  ceded  to  the  British  crown. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  seventy-one  years  from  1689  to  1760,  the 
colonies  were  involved  inyotir  wars,  occupying  in  all  twenty-seven  years. 
Yet  during  this  period  the  population  had  increased  from  two  hundred 
thousand  to  about  three  millions.  The  arts  and  manufactures,  being 
opposed  by  the  mother-country,  made  but  little  progress  ;  but  there  was 
a  steady  advancement  in  agriculture.-  Trade  and  commerce  had  gone 
on  very  greatly  increasing-^^o  mucb^  that  in  the  ten  years  preceding 
the  revolutionary  war,  the  average  annual  exports  to  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere  amounted  to  four  million  pounds  sterling,  and  the  imports  to 
three  and  a  half  millions. 

In  the  meantime,  colleges  and  other  superior  institutions  of  learning 
had  been  established  in  nearly  all  the  colonies,  and  popular  instructioa 
provided  for,  especiaUy  in  New  England  ;  the  country  was  advancing 
in  intellectual  culture ;  and  more  than  all,  the  necessity  of  uniting  for 
the  common  defence,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  colonies  that 
grew  out  of  it,  had  tended  to  create  a  national  spirit,  which  the  events 
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•ef  the  twelve  years  succeeding  the  peace  of  Paris  still  further  derelopied 
and  strengthened. 

Sectiozi  II. — RevoltUumary  History. 

In  1775,  twelve  years  from  the  peace  of  Paris,  began  the  war  which 
terminated  in  the  final  separation  of  the  United  States  from  the  British 
empire.     We  will  briefly  glance  at  the  causes  of  this  revolution. 

The  colonists,  from  the  first,  always  cherished  a  jealous  sense  of 
their  rights  :  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  a 
settled  doctrine  among  them  that  the  authority  of  parliament  was  limited 
to  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  that  taxes  could  not  be  imposed  upon  them 
without  their  own  consent.  Previous,  indeed,  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  the 
home  government  had  never  attempted  to  interfere  with  internal  taxa* 
tion.  ("or  a  century,  however,  before  that  event,  a  variety  of  restrio- 
tiohs  had  from  time  to  time  been  imposed  upon  the  trade  of  the  colonieSi 
the  object  of  which  was  to  oblige  the  colonists  to  buy  and  sell  exclu- 
sively in  the  English  markets.  Colonial  manufactures  were  al^o  in 
every  possible  way  dispouraged.  These  restrictions  produced  ttiuch 
discontent  and  ill-blood. 

In  1764,  the  first  act  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  raiding  a  revenue 
in  America  was  passed  in  parliament.  This  was  followed  the  next 
year  (March  22, 1765)  by  the  famous  Stamp  Act,  making  void  all  bonds, 
notes,  and  such  like  instrumentJ9,  unless  written  on  stamped  paper,  upon 
which  a  duty  to  the  crown  was  imposed.  These  acts  excited  great  dis- 
pleasure throughout  the  colonies  ;  and  in  October  a  congress  of  delegates 
from  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  met  at  New  York,  and  passed  sev- 
eral resolutions,  acknowledging  the  rightful  authority  of  parliament,  but 
denouncing  the  stamp  act  and  other  acts,  as  subversive  of  the  just  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  colonists  as  natural-bom  English  subjects.  The 
proceedings  of  this  body  were  sanctioned  by  all  the  colonies.  .The 
public  indignation,  inflamed  by  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  popular 
meetings^  rose  to  the  highest  pitch ;  combinations  were  everywhere 
formed  to  abstain  from  using  articles  of  British  merchandise,  and  in 
every  way  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  home  government.  The  offi- 
cers appointed  under  the  stamp  act  were  in  many  places  insulted,  abused, 
and  forced  to  resign  ;  and  when  the  first  of  September,  the  day  for  the 
act  to  go  into  operation,  arrived,  neither  stamps  nor  stamp-officers  were 
to  be  found.  Business  of  'all  kinds  requiring  stamps  was  for  a  time 
suspended;  law  proceedings  were  stayed,  £e  courts  shut,  and' mar- 
riages ceased  to  be  celebrated. 

The  next  year  (March  18, 1766)  the  stamp  act  was  repealed^  though 
the  repeal  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the  "  right  of  pearliament 
to  Innd the  colonies  in  att  cases  whatsoever"  In  a  few  months  from  this 
time,  a  new  ministry  came  into  power,  and  a  new  plan  for  taxing  Amer- 
ica was  introduced  into  parliament,  namely,  by  laying  a  duty  on  glass, 
?aper,  pasteboard,  painters'  colors,  and  tea,  imported  into  the  colonies, 
'he  bill  imposing  these  duties  and  providing  for  ^eir  collection  by  a 
new  customhouse  system,  was  passed  June  29,  1767.  A  body  of 
4roop8  was  soon  after  sent  out  and  quartered  in  Boston.    These  meat* 
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vres  proddced  great  exasperation  in  the  colonies,  and  led  to  combinatioii^ 
against  using  the  articles  subjected  to  duty.  In  1770,  this  act  was  re* 
pealed,  with  the  exception  of  the  duty  on  tea.  The  colonists  were  only 
the  more  decided  in  renouncing  the  use  of  that  article.  An  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  in  1773,  allowing  the  East  India  company  such  a 
drawback  of  duties  on  teas  exported  to  America  that  they  could  afford 
to  sell  them  there  cheaper  than  in  England.  This  was  done  with  the 
hope  of  inducing  the  colonists  to  return  to  the  use  of  the  article.  Large 
shipments  were  accordingly  made  ;  but  the.  Americans  refused  to  pay 
the  slight  duty  upon  it ;  the  cargoes  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
were  not  suffered  to  be  laDded ;  in  Charleston  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
put  to  sale  ;  and  at  Boston  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by  a  party  of  men 
disguised  as  Indians.  These  proceedings  excited  the  nerce  displeasure 
of  the  British  government,  especially  against  Boston ;  and  in  March^ 
1774^  the  ^*  Boston  Port  BUl^  so  ciUled,  was  passed,  prohibiting  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  that  town.  Another  bill  subverted  tho 
charter  government  of  Massachusetts,  vesting  the  appointment  of  the 
council  and  judges  in  the  crown ;  and  a  third  shortly  after  empowered 
the.  governor  to  send  persons' indicted  for  capital  offences  to  another 
colony  or  to  Great  Britain  for  triaL  ' 

These  violent  proceedings  awakened  the  greatest  indignation  through* 
out  the  colonies.  All  made  common  cause  with  Massachusetts.  On 
the  5th  of  September  a  genera!  congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  and 
adopted  a  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances,  and  agreed  to  an  entire 
suspension  of  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  until  the 
Te|>eal  of  the  acts  of  which  ^ey  complained.  They  likewise  voted  aa 
address  to  the  king,  another  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  third 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.     These  peaceful  measures  for  redres^ 

g roving  ineffectual,  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  resisting  by  force 
ecame  quite  general  in  the  colonies.     Preparations  began  to  be  made  ; 
warlike  stores  were  collected,  and  the  citizens  began  to  arm. 

In  Massachusetts  Governor  Gage  had  convoked  the  legislative  as* 
sembly  for  the  5th  of  October,  1774,  but  aflerward  judged  it  expedient 
to  countermand  the  writs.  The  assembly  notwithstanding  convened,  and 
the  governor  not  appearing,  organised  themselves  and. adopted  a  plan, 
for  the  defence  of  the  province.  In  November  they,  met  again  and 
resolved  to  raise  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  to  request  the 
other  New  England  states  to  increase  the  number  to  twenty -thousand* 

Early  the  next  year,  1775,  parliament,  in  spite  of  the  conciliatory 
counsels  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  proceeded  to  pass  a  bill  restraining 
still  further  the  trade  of  New  England*  Soon  after  they  imposed  re- 
strictions upon  the,  middle  and  southern  colonies,  except  New  York^ 
Delaware,  and  North  Carolina.  This  exception  was  made  with  a  view 
to  produce  dissension  among  the  colonies :  but  it  failed  of  its  object. 

This  hrin^  us  to  the  commencement  pf  actual  hostilities.  General 
Gage,  the  royal  governor  of  Massachtisetts,  sent  a  detachment  of  eight 
hundred  soldiers  to  destroy  some  military  stores  deposited  at  Concord. 
On  th6ir  way,  they  arrived  at  Lexington  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  where  they  found  a  company  of  provincial  militia  assem- 
ibled  on  parade.  This  company,  not  instantly  obe3ring  an  order  t»< 
throw  down  their  arms  and  disperse,  were  fired  upon  sjotd  eight  of  theirr 
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fivmber  killed..  The  detachment  proceeded  lo  Concord  and  destroyed 
the  stores,  though  not  without  opposition  and  bloodshed.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  people  was  up,  and  on  their  return  to  Boston  the  British 
were  harassed  the  whole  way,  and  continually  fired  upon  from  behind 
walls,  buildings,  and  fences.  The  British  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  amounted  to  neariy  three  hundred  :  the  American  to  less  than 
a  hundred.    . 

The  war  was  now  begun  in  good  earnest.  The  important  fortresses 
of  Ticonderoga  and  CroWn  Point  were  taken  by  the  Americans ;  and 
toon  aller  (June  17,  1775)  the  memorable  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  was 
fought.  The  result  of  this  engagement,  though  the  Americans,  from 
failure  of  ammunition,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  was  in  its  moral  effect 
equal  to  a  victory.  The  British  loss  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
killed,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  wounded.  The  Americans 
lost -one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
wounded  and  missing. 

The  second  continental. congress  was  at  this  time  in  session,  having 
met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  resolved  to  organize  an 
army.  On  the  15th  of.  June,  George  Washington  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  the  American  army 
amounting  to  about  14,000  men,  posted  in  the  environs  of  Boston. 
The  British  occupied  Boston,  Bunker's  and  Breed's,  hill,  and  Boston 
Neck.  The  first  cares  of  the  commander-in-chief  were  directed  to  in« 
traducing  discipline,  order,  and  system,  into  the  army. 

Meantime,  an  expedition  against  Canada  was  planned. '  St.  John's 
and  Montreal  were  successively  taken;  Quebec  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged.  General  Montgomery,  the  commander  of  the  expedition ^ 
fell  beneath  its  walls.  The  Americans,  for  want  of  'adequate  forces, 
were  obliged  to  retire  from  Canada* 

In  March,  1776,  General  Washington  executed  a  plan  for  driving  the 
British  from  Boston,  by  seizing  and  fortifying  Dorchester  heights,  and 
thus  getting  command  of  the  harbor*  and  British  shipping.  On  the  17th 
the  British  forces  evacuated  the  town  and  toiled  for  Halifax. 

In  the  month  of  June,  General  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker  made  an 
attiick  on  Fort  Moultrie,  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  but  were 
repfulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

Congress  meanwhile  continued  in  session,  and  on  the  4th  of  July 
adopted  the  memorable  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  declaration 
was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joyous  enthusiasm  throughout 
ihe  colonies.  The  royal  authority  had  been  everywhere  entirely  sub* 
Terted  the  year  before:  the  revolution  was  now  in  a  political  senso 
completed ;  but  the  war  for  its  establishment  was  yet  to  be  waged. 

Shortly  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  General  Wash- 
ington removed  to  New  York,  making  that  place  his  headquarters. 
The  Ai^erican  forces  in  and  around  the  city  were  about  17,000  men, 
of  whom  a  part  were  encamped  near  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  under 
the  command  of  General  Sullivan.  In  June  following,  General  Howe 
with  the  forces  from  Halifax,  arrived  near  New  York,  and  was  shortly 
aAer  joined  by  his  brother  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  troops,  a  strong  naval  force,  and  abundant  military  stores.  The 
tttay  under  General  Howe  now  amounted  to  twenty*four  thousand. 
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On  the-  27th  of  August,  the  Americans  on  Long  Island  were  ..attacked 
and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  upward  of  a  thousand  men.  Generals 
Sullivan,  Woodhull,  and  Lord  Sterling,  were,  taken  pri9oner8.  General 
"Wasbini^ton  crossed  over  from  New  York  during  this  engagement  and 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  his  best  troops  with  indescribable  anguish.  He 
immediately  withdrew  the  American  forces  from  Long' Island  and 
shortly  afterward  from  New  York,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  British.  Washington  at  first  took  position  at  Harlem  heights,  but 
soon  retired  to  White  Plains.  Here  on  the  28th  of  September  a  battle 
was  fought,  but  without  any  decided  advantage  to  either  side.  General 
Washington  had  adopted  the  policy  of  wearing  out  the  enemy  by  keep- 
ing them  in  perpetual  pursuit,  and  avoiding  any  general  engagement 
for  the  present,  and  by  engaging  in  skirmishes  whenever  he  could  do 
so  with  decided  advantage.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  he  withdrew 
from  White  Plains,  leaving  part  of  his  army  in  a  position  a- few  miles 
from  there,  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  took  post  near  Fort  Lee.  The 
British  general  having  been  thus  far  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  draw  on 
a  general  engagement,  turned  his  forces  agsdnst  Fort  Washington  and 
Fort  Lee.  The  former  was  first  attacked,  and  afler  a  spirited  defence 
was  taken,  with  between  2,000  and  3,000  men  made  prisoners.  The 
garrison  of  Fort  Lee  abandoned  the  place  and  joined  Washington,  who 
was  now  at  Newark. 

The  forces  with  the  commander-in-chief  were  now  reduced  to  three 
thousand  men,  and  they  were  destitute  of  tents,  blankets^  and  even  of 
utensils  to  cook  their  provisions.  Pursued  by  the  enemy,  Washington 
repeated  successively  to  Brunswick,  Princeton,  Trenton,  and  finally 
across  the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania.  So  hot  was  the  pursuit  that 
the  rear  of  the  American  army  was  oflen  in  sight  of  the  van  of  the 
enemy. 

This  retreat  through  New  Jersey  was  the  darkest  hour  of  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle.  On  the  same  day  that  Washington  was  driven  across 
the  Delaware,  the  British  took  possession  of  Rhode  Island.  They 
were  already  in  possession  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  divis- 
ion of  the  army  with  Washington  was  continually  diminishing  by  the 
discharge  of  the  militia  whose  term  of  service  expired,  and  by  desertion 
of  the  regulars.  The  militia  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  disre- 
garded the  call  made  upon  them ;  and  the  handful  of  men  that  remained 
with  Washington  were  exposed  in  an  open  country,  without  tools  to 
intrench  themselves,  sufiering  the  greatest  hardships  and  privations  in 
the  midst  of  a  population  of  whom  many  were  hostile  and  all  disheart^- 
ened.  A  general  gloom  and  despondency  hung  over  the  country.  But 
nothing  could  shake  the  constancy  of  Washington.  Being  at.  length 
reinforced  by  some  militia  and  by  the  second  division  of  the  regular 
army  that  had  been  lefl  in  New  York  under  General  Lee,  but  which 
(in  consequence  of  that  general  being  surjprised  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Britbh)  was  then  in  command  of  General  Sullivan,  his  forces  now 
amounted  to  about  7,000  men.  Feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  rouse  the  army  and  the  country  from  the  depression  that 
was  weighing  down  all  minds,  Washington  crossed  die  Delaware  with 
a  detachment  of  his  army,  surprised  and  took  prisoners  a  body  of  & 
thousand  HessianSi  with  the  loss  of  but  nine  men  on  his  own  side. 
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Soon  after  evading  by  night  the  British  who  were  encamped  at  Tren- 
ton in  the  confident  expectation  of  forcing  him  to  a  general  engagement 
the  next  day,  he  marched  upon.  Princeton  where  a  part  of  the  British 
force  had  been  left,  routed  and  put  to  flight  two  regiments  which  he 
met  on  his  way,  and  captured  neariy  the  whole  of  another.  These 
brilliant  affairs  turned  the  tide.  The  British  immediately  evacuated 
Trenton,  and  retreated  to  New  Brunswick ;  the  inhabitants,  stung  to 
revenge  by  the  brutalities  they  had  suffered,  took  courage,  and  the 
enemy  were  driven  from  every  post  in  New  Jersey,  except  Amboy  and 
New  Brunswick ;  and  Washington  went  into  secure  winter  quarters  at 
Morristown.     Thus  closed  the  campaign  of  1776. 

During  the  darkest  period  of  this  campaign  the  American  congress 
showed  no  sign  of  dismay.  They  adopted  articles  of  confederation  for 
a  perpetual  union  of  the  states ;  took  measures  for  raising  a  new  array 
with  a  larger  term  of  enlistment :  created  a  paper  currency  ;  and  sol* 
emnly  proclaimed  that  they  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  peace  short  of 
independence.  They  sent  commissioners  to  France  to  treat  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  independence  and  for  aid  in  their  struggle. 
The  cause  of  America  was  i)opular  at  the  French  court ;  countenance 
and  assistance  were  at  once  in  various  ways  secretly  given.  Many 
French  officers  became  desirous  of  enlisting  in  the  struggle,  among 
whom  was  the  young  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who  arrived  in  season  to 
lake  part  in  the  next  campaign. 

The  campaign  of  1777»  In  May,  Washington  broke  up  his  winter 
cmcampment  at  Morristown.  His  army  now  amounted  to  little*  more 
than  7,0D0  men.  The  British  also  removed  from  New  Brunswick. 
No  decided  movement  was  made  till'  August,  when  General  Howe,  th6 
British  commander,  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake  with  16,000  men. 
Washington  immediately  put  his  army  in  motion  to  save  Philadelphia 
from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  two  armies  met  at  Brandy' 
wine,  September  11,  and  the  Americans,  after  fighting  nearly  all  day, 
were  forced  to  retire.  In  this  battle  La  Fayette  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  After  another  ineffectual  attempt  to  save  Philadelphia,  Washings 
ton  was  oblfged  to  withdraw  his  force,  and  General  Howe  entered  the 
city.     Congress  adjourned  to  Lancaster.  > 

On  the  4th  of  October,  Washington  attacked  a  part  of  the  British 
army  posted  at  Germantoum,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  double  that 
of  the  enemy.  After  this  the  British  remained  for  some  time  inactive 
at  Philadelphia.         '  ' 

But  while  the  southern  army  under  Washington  accomplished  so 
little,  brilliant  success  crowned  the  army  of  the  north.  As  a  part  of 
the  plan  formed  by  the  British,  General  Burgoyne  invaded  the  stated 
from  the  north*  with  a  viaw  to  form  a  conununication  between  Canada 
and  New  York,  and  cut  off  New  England  from'  the  more  southern 
etates.  After  vluious  movements — in  the  course  of  which  Ticonderoga 
was,  abandoned  by  the  Americans,  and  a  detachment  o(  the  British  waa 
defeated  at  Bennington — the  two  armies  met  at  Saratoga,  where,  afler  two 
aevere  engagements.  General  Burgojoie,  finding  himself  hemmed  in 
without  chance  of  escape,  and  his  provisions  reduced  to  a  three  days' 
sapply»  fotmd  himself  under  the  necessity  of  sunendering  to  General 
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Gates,  with  bis  whole  anny,  coosistin^  of  fire  thousand  and  seTes 
Iftindred  effective  men. 

This  event  was  hailed  tbrougbont  the  country  with  transports  of  joy. 
Its  nooral  effect  was  every  way  important.  Among  its  consequences 
was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independeni^e  of  the  United  States  by 
France,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  .treaty  of  alliance  and  conmierce  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  The  campaign  ^as  terminated  by  the  British 
army  going  into  winter  quarters  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  at 
Vulloy  Forge,  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  hardships  and  suffer* 
ings  of  the  American  army  this  winter,  from  badness  of  shelter,  destitu- 
tion of  clothing,  and  scarcity  of  food,  With  consequent  sickness,  were 
intense. 

Campaign  of  1778.  The  intelligence  of  the  alliance  between  Amer- 
ica and  France,  determined  the  British  to  evacuate  Philadelphia.  They 
began  their  retreat  to  New  York  on  the  18th  of  June.  General  Wasb* 
ington  crossed  the  Delaware  in  pursuit,  and  on  the  38th  an  engagement 
took  place  at  Monmouth,  in  New  Jersey.  Night  broke  off  the  battle, 
but  the  Americans  on  the  whole  gained  the  advantage,  passing  the  night 
on  the  field,  intending  to  renew  the  attack  in  the  morning?  But  under 
cover  of  the  night,  the  British  general  made  gobd  his  retreat. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  year,  thb  southern  states  became  the  theatre 
of  the  operations  of  the  enemy.  '  Savannah  was  taken,  and  with  it  the 
whole  state  of  Georgia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

The  campaign  of  1779  was  marked  by  nothing  memorable  or  deci* 
sive.  .An  attempt  was  made  to  recover  Savannah  and  Georgia  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Americans,  under  General  Lincoln,  and  the 
French,  under  Count  D^Estaing,  who  had  arrived  the  year  before  with 
twelve  8hips-of-the-line>and  six  frigates.  Several  British  vessels-of-war 
were  taken,  but  the  attempt  to  reduce  Savannah  failed.  D'Estaing  left 
the  coiitinent. 

The  enemy  limited  their  efforts  this  year  chiefly  to  predatory  expedi- 
tions, fitted  out  from  New  York,  with  a  view  to  distress  and  impoverish 
the  country.  An  expedition  of  this  kind  was  sent  to  Virginia ;  New 
Haven,  in  Connecticut,  was  plundered ;  and  Fairfield,  Norwudk,  and 
some  .other  towns  in  the  same  state,  were  wantonly  burnt. 

With  the  exception  of  taking  Stony  Point  (July  15),  and  sending  an 
expedition  against  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  little  was  done  or  at- 
tempted by  the  Americans.  This  is  attributable  partly  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  country  with  respect  to  the  advantage  they  expected  from 
the  aid  of  D'Estaing  and  the  French,  but  still  more  to  the  embarrass- 
ments and  difiiculties  which  resulted  from  the  depreciation  of  the  *'  con- 
tinental currency,"  as  the  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Congress  were^  called. 
The  amount  in  circulation  had  now  risen  to  neany  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  so  great  was  the  depreciation,  that  it  is  said  '*  four 
months'  pay  of  a  private  wonld  not  procure  hi's  family  a  single  bushel 
of  wheat,  and  the  pay  of  a  colonel  would  not  purchase  oats  for  his 
horse  .'^  Under  circumstances  like  these,  the  wisdom  and  pro* 
dence  of  'Washington  were  tasked  to  the  utmost  to  keep  an  ain^ 
together. 
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The  campaign  of  1780  was  marked  by  more  important  erenta.  Sir 
Honry  Clinton,  leaving  General  Kniphausen  in  command  at  Naw  York, 
conducted  a  force  of  between  9even  and  eight  thousand  men  against 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  .  General  Lincoln,  who  was  in  command 
of  tho  army  of  the  south,  attempted  to  defend  the  place,  but  was  obliged 
to  capitulate,  and  his  army,  amounting  to  fire  thousand  men,  became 
prisoners.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  soon  returned  to  New  York,  leaving 
Lord  Cornwallis  with  four  thousand  men  in  South  Carolina. 

General  Gates  succeeded  General  Lincoln  in  command  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  of  the  south.  On  the  16th  of  August,  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  j&t  Camden,  in  which  the  Americans  were-  defeated. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  north,  the  British  continued  their  system  of  im- 
poverishing the.  country  by  marauding  expeditions  se|it  out  from  New- 
York. 

In  JuTyv  Arrived  at  Rhode  Island  a  French  fleet  of  seven  Bail-of- 
the-line,  five  frigates,  and  five  smaller  armed  vessels,  and  several  trans- 
ports, with  six  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau.  ■  Great  was  the  joy  and  great  'were  the  hopes  inspired  by  this 
event ;  but  the  British  naval  force  was  still  the  greatest ;  and  both  tho 
French  fleet .  and  army  were  for  some  time  prevented  from  aiding  the 
Americans,  by  being  blocked  up  at  Rbode  Island.  ^ 

This  year  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  war,  for  the  treachery 
of  General  Arnold,  and  the  sad  fate  of  Major  Andre.  Amol4  was  in 
command  of  the  important  fortress  of  West  Point,  and  engaged  to  betray 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Major  Andre  was  the  agent  employed 
by  the  British  general  in  conducting  the  negotiation.  The  plot  was 
^covered ;  Arnold  fled  to  the  British,  and  Andre  was  taken  and  hung 
as  a  spy. 

The  campaign  cf  1781  was  opened  by  an- inauspicious  event,  the  re- 
volt of  the  Pennsylvania  line-of-the-army,  occasioned  by  want  of-  pay, 
clothing,  and  provisions.  Their  grievances  were  considerately  exam- 
ined and  redressed  by  congress,  and  the  mutiny  subsided. 

Virginia  was  meanwhile  sutfering  from  the  marauding  incursions  of 
the  British,  commanded  by  the  traitor  Arnold. 

In  the  south,  General  Greene  succeeded  General  Gates.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis was  preparing  to  invade  North  Carolina,  but  unwilling  to  leave 
an  enemy  in  his  rear,  sent  Colonel  Tarleton  to  engage  General  Morgan, 
whom  Greene  had  put  in  command  of  one  division  of  his  army,  and  sta* 
tioned  in  the  western  part  of  South  Carolina.  They  met  at  Cowpens^ 
on  the  17th  of  January,  and  more  than  one  thousand  of  the  choicest 
veterans  of  the  British  army  were  defeated  by  scarcely  five  hundred 
Americans,  chiefly  militia.  ..This  was  the  most  brilliant  afifair  of  the 
war.  >,  ' 

Hereupon  Lord  Cornwallis  went  in  pursuit  of  Greene,  who  evaded 
him  until  the  8th  of  March,  when,  having  received  a  reinforcement,  he 
marched  against  the  British,  a^id  a  general  engagement  took  place  at 
Gtiilft/rd  Courthouse,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  enemy.  Gen- 
eral Greene  then  led  his  forces  to  South  Carolina,  to  attack  Lord  Raw- 
don  at  Camden,  A  b^^tle  was  fought,  March  25,  and  Greene  was 
^iiged  to  retreat.    Mean  while  General  Lee.  with  a  detachment  de«* 
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patched  for  that  purpose,  took  possesaion  of  a  post  at  Mottcs,  near  tbo 
junction  of  the  Santee  and  Congaree  rivers.  This  led  the  British  to 
evacuate  Camden  and  their  whole  line  of  posts,  except  Ninety-six  and 
Charleston.  Not  long  after^ Ninety-eixwas  abandoned, and  the  British 
encamped  at  Eutaw  Springs^  forty  miles  from  Charleston.  Here,  oa 
the  8th  of  September  following,  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought.  The 
British  now  retired  to  Charleston. 

After  the  battle  of  Guilford,  Lord  Comwallishegan  his  march  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  arrived  on  the '20th  of  May.  General  Lafayette  hast- 
ened to  oppose  him,  and  to  cut  off  the  reinforcements  which  were  march- 
ing to  join  him.  In  this  he  failed.  Comwallis's  force  now  amounted 
to  eight  thousand  men.  Lafayette  was  obliged  by  inferiority  of  num- 
l^ers  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  continued  to  retreat,  manceuvring  with  great 
prudence  and  skill.  Comwallia  at  length  retired  to  Yorktown,  near  the 
mouth  of  York  river,  and  fortified  himself  there. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  first  formed  by  Washington,  had' for  its 
main  project  the  siege  of  New  York,  in  concert  with  a  French  fleet 
under  Count  de  Grasse,  expected  to  arrive  in  August.  Bein^  advised, 
however,  that  De  Grasse  would  arrive  at  the  Chesapeake,  instead  of 
New  York,  Washington  changed  his  whole  plan  of  operations,  and 
began  to  move  upon  Yorktown  with  a  combined  force  of  Americans  and 
French  amounting  to  twelve  thousand,  while  Count  de  Grasse  with  his 
fleet  occupied  the  mouth  of  York  river,  and  thus  cut  ofi*  the  retreat  of 
Cpmwalli^  in  that  direction. 

The  siege  of  Yorktown  commenced  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  on 
the  19th  Lord  Comwallis  w^s  obliged  to  capitulate,  surrendering  his 
whole  force,  amounting  to  seven  thousand  men,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pieces  of  artillerv. 

With  so  much  skill  had  Washington  arranged  his  measures  for  with- 
drawing lus  army  from  New  York,  and  combining  his  foroes  for  the 
blockade  of  Yorktown,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  commander- 
in-chief,  then  at  New  York,  did  not  suspect  his  designs  till  he  was  far 
on  his  way  to  Virginia.  On  the  very  day  that  Comwallis  surrendered, 
Clinton  left  New  York  with  a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  men ;  and 
five  days  after,  arrived  ofi*  the  capes  of  Virginia.  Receiving  intelligence 
of  the  fate  of  Cofnwtdlis,  he  returned  to  New  York. 

This  great  and  important  victory  ^ed  the  country  with  joy  and  ex- 
ultation. Congress  passed  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  generals,  officers, 
and  soldiers,  and  went  in  procession  to  church  to  render  solemn  thanks 
to  Almighty  God :  and  appointed  the  30th  of  December  as  a  festival  of 
national  thanksgiving. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1781,  and  with  it  the  war  was  substan- 
tially ended.  The  British  held  a  few  posts  of  importance — New  York, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah — but  the  country  at  large  was  wrested  from 
their  possession. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1782,  the  British  house  of  commons  passed  a 
resolution  that  V  the  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majestjr 
and  to  the  country  all  those  who  should  advise  or.  attempt  the  further 
prosecution  of  ofiensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America."  The 
government  immediately  appointed  Sir  Guy  Carleton  commander-in- 
chief,  in  place  of  Sir  Henry  €linton.    In  obedience  to  his  instractions, 
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Sir  Guy  made  adyances  for  negotiatioiis,  but  congress  refused  to  nego* 
tiate  except  in  concert  with  the  French  governoaent.  Not  long  after,  at 
the  instance  of  the  French  court,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace.  These  were  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  England, 
were  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Oswald.  Provisional  articles  of  peace 
were  signed  on  the  30th  of -November,  1782.  The  definitive  treaty  was 
not  signed  until  September  30,  1783.  A  formal  proclamation  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  made  to  the  army  on  the  19th  of  April,  1783. 
In  July,  the  British  evacuated  Savannah ;  in  November,  New  York  ;  and 
in  December^  Charleston. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  the  army  df  the  United  States  was  disband- 
ed ;  and  on  the  23d  of  December,  Washington  appeared  in  person  in 
the  hall  of  congress,  and  resigned  his  commission  as  commander-in- 
chief.  The  moral  grandeur  of  that  act  and  of  that  scene  is  without  par- 
allel in  history.  Washington  concluded  his  address  on  that  occasion 
as  follows : — 

"  I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  the  last  solemn  act  of 
my  official  life  by  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country^to 
the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superintend- 
ence of  them  to  his  holy  keeping. 

'*  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  to  me,  I  retife  from  the 
great  theatre  df  action- ;  and,  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell  to  this 
august  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my 
commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life.'' 

Mr.  Miffiinr,  president  of  congress,  in  behalf  of  that  body,  replied  to 
this  address,  expressing  their  high  sense  of  his  wisdom  and  ability  in 
the  conduct  of  Uie  war ;  concluding  in  these  words  :— 

**  We  join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to 
the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  beseeching  him  to  dispose  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  its  citisen^  to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded  them .  of 
becoming  a  happy  and  respectable  nation, 

**  And  (ot  youj  we  address  to  him  our  earnest  prayer  thai  a  life  so 
beloved  may  be  fostered  with  all  ^his  care  ;  that  your  days  may  be  as 
happy  as  they  have  been  illustrious  ;  and  that  he  will  finally  give  you 
that  reward  which  this  world  can  not  give." 

Well  for  the  nation  if  it  always  remember  the  examine  and  the  lesson 
here  presented ! 

During  the  war,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  were  nearly 
destroyed.  Agriculture  was  greatly  interrupted  and  depressed ;  but  the 
necessity  of  providing  articles  which  could  no  longer  be  imported^  led 
to  a  greater  progress  in  manufactures  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
population  of  the  country  at  the,  close  of  the  war  was  about  three  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter. 

-  Section  ILh^ContiUuHonal  Hutory. 

Thb  return  of  peace  found  the  country  burdened  with  more  than  forty 
millions  of  dollars  of  debt,  due  partly,  to^  foreign  holders,  and  partly  to 
die  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war.  By  the  articles  of 
confederation^  under  which  the  general  govenmient  oi  the  country  had 
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benii  carried  on  tince  1777,  congress  bad  ezclosive  right  to  declare 
make  peace,  borrow  money,  issue  bills  of  credit,  and  make  requisitions 
upon  the  states  for  men  and  money :  but  it  bad  no  power  to  discbarge 
the  national  debt.  It  could  only  recommend  the  states  to  raise  money. 
Various  plana  were  proposed,  to  redeem  the  credit  of  the  country,  among 
which  was  that  of  the  states  granting  congress  power  to  impose  a  duty 
of  fiv€  per  cent,  on  foreign  goods.  But  this  was  defeated  by  the  oppo* 
sition  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  York.  The  interest  of  the  public  debt 
remained  unpaid  ;  the  certificates  of  it  depreciated  every  day,  and  many 
of  ihe  poor  officers  and  soldiers  who  held  them  were  obliged  to  sell 
them  for  almost  nothing.  3ome  of  the  states  made  attempts  to  main- 
ain  their  credit ;  Massachusetts  imposed  a  heavy  tax  to  this  end,  but  it 
produced  an  armed  insurrection  (a.  d.  1786),  which  was  with  some  diffi* 
culty  put  down. 

In  this  disturbed  and  distressed  copdition  of  affaLre,  it  became  obvi* 
oos  that  the  common  danger  from  foreign  war  being  over,  the  confedera- 
tion was  an  insufficient  basis  for  the  government  of  the  country.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  month  of  May,  1787,  a  convention  of  delegaties  from 
all  the  states,  except  Rhode  Island,  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  allor 
about  four  months'  session,  adopted  the  present  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  a  resolution  that  as  soon  as  it  should  be  ratified  by  nine 
states,  it  should  be  carried  into  operation  by  congress.  July  H,  1788, 
ten  states  having  acceded  to  it,  it  was  declared  ratified  and  adopted  by 
congress.  The  other  states  subsequently  assented  to  it :  New  York, 
July  26,  1788  ;  North  Carolina  in  November,  1789  ;  and  Rhode  Island 
in  May,  1790.   ' 

.  George  Washington  was  unanimously  elected  the  first  president 
under  the  new  constitution :  John  Adams  vice-president.  .  The  first  con- 
gress assembled  at  New  York,  March  4, 1789  ;^and  on  the  30th  of  April, 
Washington  was  inaugurated.  The  most  important  affairs  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  congress  :  the  government  was  to  be  organized ;  the  ad- 
ministrative and  judiciary  departments  to  be  established  :  and  a  revenue 
to  be.  provided.  These  measures  occupied  the  first  session  of  congress, 
which  terminated  on  the  29tb  of  September. 

The  second  session  of  the  first  congress  begaa  January  8,  1790. 
Agreeably  to  a  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, congress  proceeded  to  make  provision  for  discharging  in  full  the 
foreign  and  domestic  debt,  and  assumed  also  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
several  states  in  carrying  on  the  war.  To  this  object  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  lying  in  the  western  territory,  the  surplus  revenue  froia 
the  duties  on  imports,  and  a  loan  of  two  millions,  were  appropriated. 
This  measure  immediately  restored  public  credit;  certificates  of  public 
debt  rose  to  par ;  and  those  who  had  purchased  low,  realized  imnienso 
fortunes.  Business  of  all  kinds  revived,  and  the  country  entered  upoa 
a  career  of  prosperous  activity  and  enterprise. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  after  a  protracted  debate,  a  biU  was 
passed  imposing  a  tax  on  domestic  spirits,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
interest  on  the  state  debts  assmned  by  the  Union.  A  national  bank  was 
eIso  esiablished,  not  without  opposition,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  un- 
Guustitiitionality.  The  party  lines  between  ihe  federalists  and  anli- 
federalists  (us  they  were  called),  which  had  begun  to  appear  when  tb* 
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adoption  of  the  new  constitution  was  under  discussion,  b^csme  this 
session  more  broad  an4  clear;  A  reg\^ar  opposition  to  the  admintstra* 
lion  began  to  be  organized^ 

Meantime  the  ^hostilities  of  the^  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio  made 
It  necessary  to  send  an  expedidoa  against  them.  General  Harmar  was 
put, in  command,  but  he  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss  in  a  battle 
uear  Chilicothe.  General  St.  Clair,  who  succeeded  in  command,  was 
also  totally  defeated.  A  bill  then  passed  congress  for  raising  an  addi- 
tional force  to  the  army.  The  measure  was  bitterly  resisted  by  the  op* 
position,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  standing  armies  were  dangerous,  and 
that  the  proposed  increase  showed  the  existence  6f  monarchical  designs 
on  the  part  of  the  administration.  An  unsuccessiul  attempt  was  made 
the  next  session  to  reduce  the  military  establishment ;  and  the  opposi-' 
tion  introduced  various  resolutions,  evincing  their  hostility  to  the  admin- 
istration.  The  public  press  became  also  the  vehicle  of  vehement  attacks^ 
particularly  upon  the  secretary  of  ^he  treasury,  Mr.  Hamilton ;  and  party 
iq>irit',  from  day  to  day,  grew  stronger,  throughout  the  country. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  of  pflice,  Washington  was  never- 
theless unanimously  re-elected  president,  March,  1793 ;  Mr.  Adams 
again  vice-president.  Beside  the  still  unsettled  condition  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, this  term  of  Washington's  administration  Was  embarrassed  by  new 
difficulties,  growing  out  of  the  French  revolution.  The  French  republic 
I  Ad  just  declared  war  against  England  and  Holland  ;  and  so  strong  in 
tne  United  States  was  the  hatred  o[  the  people  to  the  British,  and  so 
Lvely  their  sympathy  with  the  French,  that  the  opinion  was  entertained 
in  many  quarters  that  America  was  bound  by  every  consideration,  both 
of  gratitude  to  an  old  ally,  and  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  republican- 
ism, to  make  common  cause  with  France. 

Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war,  Wash- 
ington convened  a  cabinet  council^  and  by  their  unanimous  advice,  issitod 
a  proclamation,  enjoining  strict  neutrality  to  be  observed  on  the  part  of 
vhe  United  States  toward  the  belligerant  powers,  April  22, 1793.  The 
opposition  (anti-fede|:alist)  party,  through  the  press,'  bitterly  inveighed 
against  this  proclai^ation,  denouncing  it  as  a  high-handed  assumption 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the^  president,  **  a  royal  edict,'*  evincing  his  mon- 
archical dispositiion,  and  also  as  dishonorable  and  ungrateful  toward 
France. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Genet,  the  new  minister  appointed  by  the 
French  republic,  arrived  in  the  country,  with  the  object  of  engaging  the 
co-operation  of  the  United  State's  against  England.  Misled  by  the  flat- 
tering reception  he  met  with  at  Charleston,  where  he  landed,  he  imme- 
diately began,  even  before  he  had  been  recognised  as  minister,  to  excite 
the  people  against  the  government ;  and  carried  his  audacity  so  far,  as  to 
set  at  defiance  the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  fitting  out  expeditions,  and 
giving  commissions  to  American  vessels  to  cruise  against  the  enemies 
of  France,  and  assuming  the  power  to  hold  admiralty  courts,  for  the  trial 
and  sde  of  prizes  thus  made..  In  these  measures  he  was  supported  by 
the  opposition,  or  as  it  began  to  be  called,  the  democratig  par^,  lyhich 
now  began,  under  the  influence  of  the  French  minister,  and  in  imitation 
of  the  afliliated  clubs  iH  France,  to  form  democratic  societies  throughout 
the  country. 

49        ^ 
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Washington  demanded  tbe  Tecall  of  Mr.  Genet.  The  French  govern* 
meifit  complied,  and  instructed  his  successor  to  express  its  entire  disap* 
proval  of  Genet's  conduct. 

When  congress  assembled  in  December  following,  the  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  and  the  conduct  of  Washington  toward  Genet,  were  ap- 
proved by  that  body,  as  they  were  finally  by  the  great  foody  of  the 
nation. 

1794.  Congress  this  year  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  naval  force 
to  protect  American  commerce  against  the  Algerines.  The  slave-trade 
was  likewise  prohibited. 

There  seemed  now  reason  to  apprehend  the  necessity  of  another  war 
with  England.  In  addition  to  severe  and  unjust  commercial  restrictions 
imposed  by  that  government,  she  had  proceeded  to  capture  and  condemn 
neutral  vessels  having  on  board  French  goods,  or  carrying  com  and  other 
supplies  to  France.  In  anticipation  of  a  war,  congress  passed  several 
bills — for  imposing  an  embargo ;  for  organizing  the  militia ;  and  for  in- 
creasing the  standing  army.  Meanwhile  information  was  received  that 
the  British  government  was  disposed  to  redress  the  grievances  com- 
plained of,  and  amicably  adjust  all  differences.  John  Jay  was  accord- 
ingly nominated  and  approved  as  envoy  to  Great  Britain. 

All  attempts  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians  having  failed,  the  war 
was  renewed.  General  Wayne  was  appointed  to  succeed  General  St. 
Clair.  On  the  20th,  of  August,  he  gained  a'  decisive  victory  over  a  large 
body  of  the.  Miamies,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  waste  Uieir  country. 
This  victory  prevented  a  general  war  with  the  Six  Nations  and  with 
the  tribes  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

The  "  Whiskey  Insurrection"  in  Pennsylvania  is  one^of  the  events  of 
this  year.  It  grew  out  of  the  duty  on  domestic  spirits ;  this  tax  pressed 
heavily  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  and  was  besides  considered  un- 
just in  principle.  The  proclamation  of  the  president  being  disregarded, 
a  considerable*  force  of  militia  (fiifleen  thousand  men),  under  Grovemor 
Lee  of  Maryland,  was  ordered  out.  On  their  approach,  the  insurgents 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  promised  submission  to  the  laws. 

1795.  This  year  Mr.  Jay.havin|r  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  with  Great  Britain,  the  senate  was  eonvoked  to 
consider  it.  Meanwhile,  its  contents  having  been  disclosed,  the  most 
violent  opposition  was  made  to  it ;  public  meetings  were  held,  and  peti* 
tions  against  it  were  sent  from  all  quarters  of  the  country.  The  parti- 
sans of  France  and  the  enemies  of  England  denounced  it  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms.  The  objections  to  it  "  were^  generally,  that  it  wanted 
reciprocity  ;  that  it  gave  up  all  compensation  for  negroes  carried  away 
contrary  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  for  the  detention  of  the  western 
posts  ;  that  it  contravened  the  French  treaty,  and  sacrificed  the  interest 
of  our  ally  to  that  of  Great  Britidn  ;  that  it  gave  up  in  several  important 
instances  the  law  of  nations,  pjarticularly  in  relation  to  free  ships  making 
free  goods,  cases  of  blockade,  and  contraband  of  war ;  that  it  improperly 
inteifered  with  the  legislative  powers  of  congress  .  .  .  .\  .  and  that  the 
commercial  part  gave  few  advantages  to  the  United  States."*  The 
treaty  was ^  however,  ratified  by  the  senate,  and  signed  by  the  president, 
August  14,  1795. 

*  Pitkin,  Civil  fiifltoi7  of  the  United  States. 
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In  October,  afler  a  long  negotiation^  a  treaty  was  made  with  Spain, 
settling  some  questions  of  boundary,  and  acquiring  for  the  United  States 
thQ  hgbt  of  navigating  the  Mississippi.  Treaties  were  also  concluded 
with  Algiers,  and  with  the  Indians  in  the  west. 

1796.  On  the  assembling  of  congress  this  year,  it  became  necessary 
lo  make  appropriations  and  pass  resolutions  for  carrying  these  treaties 
into  effect.  This  gave  occasion  for  a  new  display  of  hostility  to  the 
British  treaty  ;  and  it  "^as  only  after  a  debate  of  seven  weeks,  that  the 
necessary  resolutions  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  and  then  oidy 
by  a  majority  of  three. '  Public  opinion  at  length  gradually  settled  in 
favor  of  this  treaty,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  country  from  be- 
coming involved  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  in  the  sequel 
it  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  United  States. 

The  close  of  the  second  term  of  Washington's  administration  was  now 
approaching.  Signifying  his  intention  to  retire  from  public  life,  the 
Father  of  his  country  took  occasion  to  issue  a  faretoell  address  to  his 
countrymen,  replete  with  maxims  of  political  wisdom,  and  sentiments 
of  patriotism '  and  virtue.  If  anything  in  this  incomparable  document 
may  be  signalized,  where  all  sho^d  be  profoundly  weighed,  the  concLu- 
sio^  may  justly  claim,  attention :  ^  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indis- 
pensable supports Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence 

of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experi- 
ence both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  naliimal  morality  can  pifevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principled  This  was  said,  let  it  be  considered,  at  a  time 
when  the  infidel  spirit,  the  sneering  spirit,  of  French  atheism,  was  fash- 
ionable, almost  th^  prevailing  spirit,  adiong  the  higher  classes  through- 
out the  land. 

The  personal  influence  of  Washington,  diie  alike  to  his  wisdom,  his 
virtues,  and  his'.eminent  services,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
first  working  of  the  new  government.  During  the  eight,  years  of  his 
administration,  all  differences  with  foreign  nations  had  been  peaceably 
settled,  except  those  with  France ;  and  at  home  the  Indian  tribes  had 
been  pacified.  "  Public  and  private  credit  was  restored  ;  ample  provis- 
ion made  for  the  security  and  ultimate  payment  of  the  public  debt ; 
American  tonnage  had  nearly  doubled ;  the  exports  had  increased  from 
nineteen  to  more  than  fifty-six  millions  of  dollars ;  the  imports  in  about 
the  same  proportioti ;  and  the  amount  of  revenue  from  imposts  had  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  calculations."*  The  population  had  increased 
from  three  and  a  half  to  five  millions ;  and  agriculture  and  all  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  country  were  in  a  flourishing  state. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  picture  of  prosperity  were  the  difficulties 
with  France .  Discontented  at  the  neutral  policy  of  America,  the  French 
republic  continued  to  make  demands  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  United 
States,  which  could  be'yielded  to  only  by  surrendering  the  right  of  self- 
government.  Finding  all  attempts  to  involve  America  in  its  wars  with 
Europe  ineflectual,  and  feeling  aggrieved  at  the  treaty  with  its.  enemy, 
the  French  government  proceeded  to  retaliate,  by  adopting  certain  reso- 
lutidns  injurious  to  American  commerce,  under  Uie  operation  of  which, 
moreover,  several  hundred  American  vessels  were  seized  and  confls- 
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cated.  .-  Just  before  Ills  retirement  from  ofEce,  Waabington  had  recalled 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  despatched  Mr.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  to 
France,  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  settle  the  diiliculties  between  the 
two  nations. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  Washington's  ad- 
ministration. 

•  * 

On  the  4th  of  March,  17&7,  John  Ad  aits  became  president.  The 
French  republic  refusing  to  receive  Mr.  Pix^ckney ;  a  subsequent  mis- 
sion extraordinary  to  that  goyemment  having  also  totally  failed  ;■  and 
spoliations  upon  American  commerce  continually  increasing  ;  congress 
began  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  for  defence  and  retaliation.  The 
treaties  with  France  were  declared  no  longer  obligatory  on  the  United 
States  ;  an  army  was  raised ;  and  Washington  was  appointed  command 
der-in-chief.  Several  engagements  at  sea  took  place  between  French 
and  American  vessels.  The  French  government  now  signified  indi- 
rectly a  willingness  to  treat,  and  envoys  were  again  sent  from  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Before  their  arrival,  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire 
(November  10,  179^)  had  taken  place  ;  the  directorial  government  was 
overthrown,  and  Bonaparte  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  first  Consul. 
This  event  changed  the  policy  of  the  Frenqh  government ;  negotiations 
were  commenced,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  September  30,  1800. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  died  George  Washington,  mourned 
by  the  nation  as  no  other  man  was  ever  mourned  by  any  people.  There 
have  been  great  men  superior  perhaps  to  him  in  particular  qualities  and 
endowments :  but  in  the  perfect  proportion  and  harmony  of  all  the  quali- 
ties of  his  nature,  intellectual  and  moral,  in  the  entireness  and  utiity  of 
his  character,  he  iis  distinguished  above  all  the  great  men  whom  history 
presents  to  our  contemplation.  In  this  consisted^he  secret  of  the  re- 
pose, dignity,  and  grandeur,  that  through  his  whole  life,  made  so  strong 
an  impression  upon  all  who  approached  him,  and  gave  him  such  power 
over  them. 

Party  spirit  ran  high  during  Mr.  Adams's  administration.  Its  meas- 
ures were  violently  assailed  by  the  opposition,  particularly  the  "  alien" 
and  *'  sedition"  laws :  by  the  former  of  whfch,  any  alien  considered  dan- 
gerous might  be  ordered  to  depart  from  the  country ;  and  by  the  latter, 
combinations  to  oppose  the  government,  libellou9  publications,  dec,  were 
made  penali  The  onpopularity  of  these  and  some  other  measures  gave 
great  strength  to  the  democratic  party,  and  defeated  the  re-election  of 
Mr.  Adams. 

On  th.e  4th  of  March,  1801,  Thomas  Jefferson  succeeded  Mr.  Ad- 
ams as  president  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  several  of  the  most  important  acts 
of  the  preceding  period  were  repealed,  particularly  those  imposing  inter- 
nal taxes,  and  reorganizing  the  United  States  courts. 

Among  the  most  important  events  of  this  period  was  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  from  the  French  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  t^rm  of  office  expiring,  he  was  re-elected,  and  com- 
menced a  second  term,  March  4,  1805.  The  same  year  a  war,  which 
had  been  earned  on  tor  several  years  with  Tripoli,  was  brought  to  % 
close  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 
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The  close  of  the  year  1806  is  marked  by  the  explosion  of  Aaron 
Burros  plot  for  revolutionizing  the  western  and  southwestern  territor}*^. 
This  ambitious  and  unprincipled  man  was  engaged  in  the  western  coun- 
try ostensibly  with  the  purpose  of  settling  a  tract  of  country  on  the 
Washita,  ill  Louisiana;  but  the  nature  of  his  preparations,  the  character 
of  the  men  he  was  collecting,  d&c,  excited  suspicions-^which  the  in- 
discreet disclosures  of  some  6f  his  associates  confirmed — that  his  real 
object  was  to  seize  New  Orleans,  and  establish  himself  at  the  Head  of 
a  tiew  empire  in  the  southwestern  territory  of  the  United  States  ;  or, 
failing  that,  in  Mexico,  He  Was  seized  and  brought  to  trial  the  next 
year,  but  no  overt  .act  being  in  proot  against  him,  he  was  discharged. 
He  was,  however,  generally  believed  to  be  guilty ;  and  under  the  odium 
thiis  incurred,  joined  with  that  which  attached  to  him  for  his  murderous 
duel  with  General  Hamilton  in  1804,  he  sunk  to  abject  contempt  and 
wretchedness. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  were  now  becoming  complicated 
with  pohcy  of  the  belligerant  powers  of  Europe.  The  peace  of  Amiens 
(a.  d.  1802)  gave  but.  a  short  repose  from  war ;  hostilities  were  soon 
renewed  between  France  and  England,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
became  involved  in  them.  The  United  States'  maintained  a  strict' neu 
trality,  and  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  profitable  carrying-trade. 

But  in  1806,  the  English  government,  by  an  order  of  council,  declared 
the  blockade  of  all  the  ports  and  rivers  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest.  Napo- 
leon retaliated  by  the  famous  **  Berlin  decree,**  declaring  all  the  British 
islands  in  a  state  of  blockade.  This  was  met  by^  another  ]^ritish  order 
of  council,  prohibiting  all  coasting-trade  with  France. 

While  these  metoures,  which  were  partly  in  contravention  of  the  law 
of  nations,  opetated  very  injuriously  upon  the  commerce  of  America, 
and  tended  to  embroil  her  with  both  the  belligerant  powers,  an  old  diffi- 
culty with  England  was  aggravated  by  a  special  outrage.  Great  Britain 
had  always  claimed  the  right  of  searching  American  vessels,  and  of 
impressing  from  them  native-bom  British  subjects.  They  had  also  im- 
pressed some  thousands  of  American  seamen,  under  the  pretext  that 
they  were  British  born.  In  this  course  the  Engli^  government  per- 
sisted in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  United  States.  In  June,  1807, 
Commodore  Barron,  pommanding  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  re- 
fhsing  to  deliver  three  men  claimed  by  the  British,  the  Chesapeake  was 
attacked  by  the  British  frigate  Leopard  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  very 
mtich  injured  and  crippled,  and  the  men  in  question  forcibly  taken  away. 

The  public  mind  was  greatly  exasperated  bythis  outrage.  The  pres- 
ident, by  proclamation,  ordered  ail  British  armed  vessels  off  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  until  satisfaction  should  be  made,  which  the  Amer- 
ican minister,  Mr.  Monroe,  was  instructed  to  demand  forthwith,  as  well 
as  security  against  future  impressments  from  American  vessels.  The 
British  government  declined  to  treat  concerning  the  general  question  of 
search  and  impressmenty  but  sent  a  special  envoy  to  tl^e  United  States, 
to  settle  the  particular  injury  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake.  Mr.  Rose 
was  instructed,  however,  not  to  treat  until  the  president's  proclamation 
was  revoked.  This  beiqg  refused^  the  matter  rested ;  and  was  not 
finally  adjusted  until  four  years  later,  when  satisfactory  reparation  was 
made  by  the  British  government. 
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Meantime,  cm  tbe*  JTlh  of  December,  1807,  Bonapaite^  iD 
for  the  British  order  m  council,  issued  ^'  the  Milan  dectee^  declaring 
eyery  vessel  denationalized  that  should  submit  to  search  by  the  British, 
and  every  vessel  a  good  prize  taken  sailing  to  or  from  Greal  Britain  or 
iits  colonies,  or  any  place  occupied  by  British  troops. 

The  embargo  failing  to  compel  the  belligerant  powers  to  revoke  meas- 
ures SQ  injurious  to  American  commerce,  and  so  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals,  it  was*  repealed  on  the  I  st  of  March,  1809,  and  a  law  passed 
prohibiting  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  France  and  England. 

Mr.  Jefferson  declining  a  re-election,  wa»  racceeded,  March  4, 1809, 
by  James  Madison. 

The  state  of  the  country  was  gloomy.  Her  comsnerce  was  suffering 
both  from  foreign  and  domestic  restrictions ;  and  it  seemed  that  she  must 
indefinitely  submit  to  this  condition  of  things,  or  make,  war  with  the 
belligerants.   . 

In  passing  the  wm-inttreoursM  get  of  March  1,  congress  had  empow- 
ered the  president  to  repeal  it  by  proclamation  in  i^dgourd  to  either  of  the 
hostile  parties  revoking  their  edicts.  The  British  minister  ^  Washmg- 
ton  engaged  for  his  government  the  r^al  of  the  orders  of  council,  so 
iar  as  the  United  States  were  concerned.  The  president  accordiiiglT' 
notified  the  renewal  of  commercial  interpourse  with  Great  Britain.  But 
the  English  government  disavowed  the  .engagement  of  ils  minister,  and 
Aon-intercourse  was  again  proclaimed. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1810,  Napoleon  retaliated  the  non-intercourse 
act  of  congress  by  issuing  the  "  Rambauillet  decre^-^-qrdenng  all  ves- 
sels arriving  in  French  ports,  or  the  ports  of  countries  oecujMed  by 
French  troops,  to  be  seized  and  condemned.  On  the^  1st  of  May,  con- 
gress passed  an  act  excluding  British  and  French  armed  vessels  from 
the  waters  of  the  United  States-^with  a  provision  for  renewing  inter 
course  with  whichever  nation  should  within  a  given  time  cease  to  violate 
the  commercial  rights  of  neutral  nations.  '  In  consequence  of  this  ad, 
the  French  decrees  were  revoked,  aiul  intercourse  with  France  was 
renewed. 

It  had  been  madb  a  cobdition  on  the  part  of  the  French  government, 
in  revddng  its  decrees,  that  the  English  orders  of  councU  should  be 
also  revoked.  But  England,  affecting  to  question  the  fact  of  the  actnal 
revocation  of  -the  French  decrees,  continued  to  enforce  its  orders,  sta- 
tioning vessels-of- war  just  out  the  harbors  of  the  United  States,  searching, 
and  in  many  ii^stances  capturing  and  condemning  American  merchant- 
vessels.  In  the  period  between  1803  and  the  close  of  1811,  nine  hun* 
dred  American  vessels  had  been  thus  captured. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1812,  an  act  was  passed  by  congress.  Ia3ring  an 
embargo  for  ninety  days  on  all  vessels  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  And  on  the  4th  of  June  following,  war  was  deciarsd 
against  Great  Britain.  The  grounds  of  war  alleged  were  the  impress- 
ment of  American  seamen,  and  the  violation  of  neutral  rights. 

The  feeling  of  the  nation  was  by  no  means  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
war.  It  was  protested  against  by  It  strong  minority  in  congress,  as  un- 
necessary, impolitic,  and  immoral;  and  was  generally  condemned  bj 
the  federal  party  throughout  the  country. 
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Thus  the  United  States  were  again  at  war  with  England.  Th^  con* 
test  lasted  for  nearly  4hree  years.  The  limits  of  this  histoiy  forbid  any* 
thing  but  a  slight  sketch  of  its  eyents. 

In  the  campaign  of  1812,  nothing  of  any  importance  was  achieved 
by  land.  The  invasion  of  Canada  was  planned :  forces  were  drawn  to 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  Union,  and  naval  pifeparations  made  upon 
the  lakes.  No  fooling  was,  however,<gained  in  the  British  territory ;  on 
the  contrary,  Detroit  and  all  the  forts  and  garrisons  in  Michigan  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  together  with  a  considerable  force  under  the 
command  of  General  Hull,  who  surrendered  without  a  battle,  August 
19  ;  and  the  Americans  were  repulsed  in  an  attadL  on  Queenstoum^  and 
obliged  to  surrender,  October  13. 

But  on  the  ocean  the  American  arms  were  more  successful.  The 
series  of  brilliant  naval  victories  which  distinguished  the  war  was  com- 
menced by  the  capture  of  the  British  frigate  Guerriere  by  the  ConstitU' 
<ton.  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  August  10.  This  was  followed  (August  13) 
by  the  capture  of  the  Alert  by  the  Essex^  Captain  Porter ;  of  the  Frolie 
by  the  Wasp  (October  17);  of  the  Macedonian  by  the  United  States^ 
Commodore  Decatur  (October  25) ;  and  of  the  Java  by  the  Constitution^ 
then  commanded  by  Commodore  Bainbridge. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1813,  Mr.  Mi^son  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent. 

The  military  operations  of  this  year  extended  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  northern  frontier.  The  Americans  were  signally  defeated, at 
Frenehtown  by  a  body  of  British  and  Indians,  and  five  hundred  men 
made  prisoners,  who  were  nearly  all  massacred  by  the  Indians  after 
their  surrender.  York  (now  Toronto),  the  capital  of  .Uppor  Canada, 
was  taken  by  the  Americans,  with  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  this  year,  the  American  navy  suffered  a  severe 
loss  in  the  capture  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake^  Captain  Lawrence,  by  the 
British  frigate  Shannon.  In  the  engagement,  Captain  Lawrence  and 
several  brave  officers  were  killed.  This  was  followed  (August  14)  by 
the  loss  of  the  Argus. 

These  losses  were  counterbalanced  by  the  capture  of  the  British  brig 
Boxer  by  the  Enterprise^  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  by  a  brilliatit 
victory  gained  (September  10)  by  the  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  I^erry.  This  made  the  Americans  masters  of 
the  lake,  and  opened  the  way  to  Detroit,  which  was  soon  after  taken ; 
its  fall  being  preceded  by  the  battle  of  the  Thames^  in  which  the  BriUsh 
and  Indian  forces,  under  the  command  of  General  Proctor,'were  totally 
defeated  by  General  Harrison.  This  victory  had  the  effect  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  Indian  war  in  the  northwest,  aud  of  giving  security  to  that 
frontier. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  was  again  attempted ;  but  unexpected  cir- 
cumstances concurred  to  diaarrange  the  plan  Of  operations,  and  at  length 
the  .northern  army  went  into  winter-quarters,  without  having  effected 
anything  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  object.  High  expectations 
had  been  formed  of  the  success  of  this  campaign,  and  the  public  disap- 
pointment was  proportionabiy  great. 

At  the  south,  the  Creek  Indians,  instigated  by  the  British,  had  taken 
up  arms  against  the  United  States,  and  a  sanguinary  war  wto  carried  on 
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in  that  quarter  during  the  year  1813,  and  until  in  the  summer  of  1814, 
when  General  Jackson,  having  reduced  the  enemy  in  several  engage- 
ments, at  length  inflicted  upon  them  an  almost  exterminating  defeat  at 
Horseshoe  Bend.  The  remnant  of  the  tribe  -submitted,  and  the  war  was 
at  an  end.  General  Jackson  was  sooA  alter  appointed  to  the  cbmmand 
of  the  forces  at  New  Orleans. 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  the  American  frigate^ ^^^^a;  was  captured  by  a 
superior  British  force  in  the  bay  of  Valparaiso.  But  about  the  same 
time,  the  British  brigs  Epervier  and  Reindeer  were  captured,  the  fotmer 
by  the  United  States  sloop«of-war  Peacock,  the  latter  by  the  sloop 
Wasp. 

After  some  ineffectual  movements  at  the  north  by  General  Wilkinson, ' 
little  was  attempted  by  either  nation  .'until  midsummer,-  when  the  British 
govemmeai,  freed  from  the  burden  of  the  European  war  by  the  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon,  augmented  their  armies  in  America  by  the  addition 
of  fourteen  thousand  of  the  veteran  troops  ^of  Wellington,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  a  strong  naval  force  to  blockade  the  harbors,  and  ravage 
the  towns  upon  the  coast. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  General  Brown  crossed  the  Niagara  river  from 
Buffalo,  and  took  the  British  fort  Erie  ;  and  on  the  4th,  nSiei  an  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  engagenaent,  gained  a  victory  over  the  British  at  Chipper 
wa.  On  the  25th,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bridg^water^  near  the  falls 
of  Niagara,  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  modem  times.  The  Brit- 
ish force  amounted  to  nearly  five  thousand  men ;  the  American  was  one 
third  less.  The  loss  of  ihe  English  was  eight  hundred  apd  seventy- 
eight  ;  of  the  Americans,  eight  hundred  and  sixty.  The  Americans 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  field. 

.  About  the  middle  of  August,  a  large  British  fleet  arrived  in  the  Ches- 
apeake bay.  Six  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Ross, 
landed  and  proceeded  to  Washington,  burnt  the  capitol,  the  president's 
house,  and  the  buildings  of  the .  executive  departments  ;  apd  then  by 
rapid  marches  retired  to  the  ships,  having  lost  about  one  thousand  men 
in  the  expedition. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  an  attack  was  made  on  Baltimore ;  but 
the  pl^ce  was  so  gallantly  defended  by  militia  and  the  inhabitants,  that 
the  enemy  abandoned  the  attempt.  General  Ross,  th^  conunander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces,  was  among  the  killed. 

While  the  English  were  thus  repulsed  from  Baltimore,  signal  success 
attended  the  American  arms  at  the  i^orth.  The  naval  force  of  the  ene- 
my on  Lake  Champlain  was  annihilated  by  Commodore  M'Donough. 
The  engagement  tool^  plac^  off  Plattsburgh ;  and  while  it  was  raging. 
Sir  George  Provost,  with  a  force  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  commenced 
an  assault  on  the  American  works  at  Plattsburgh  :  but  he  met  with  such 
a  destructive  fire  from  the  Americans  under  General  Macomb,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  aban- 
doning his  military  stores,  his  sick  and  wounded. 

The  close  of  the  year  1814  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  coun- 
try on  account  of  the  celebrated  Hartford  convention.  The  federal 
party,  as  has  been  said,  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  war,  as 
unjust  and  impolitic.  The  opposition  was  particularly  strong  in  the 
New  England  states.    As  the  war  advanced,  the  opposition  became 
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•till  more  decided,  and  serious  apprehensions  ,were  expressed  that  the 
measures  of  the  ^neral  govemment  would  ihvolve  the  country  in  ruin. 
The  opposition  w.as  aggravated  by  a  misunderstanding  between  the  gov- 
ernors of  those  states  a^d  the  president  in  relation  to  the  requisitions 
made  by  the  latter  for  the  militia^  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of 
officers  of  his  appointment.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Inland,  and  Con- 
necticut, were  at  this  time  unprotected  by  any  national  troops  against 
the  enemy's  forces  horering  on  the  coast. 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  convention  of  delegated  from  the  New  Engf 
land  states  met  at  Hartford  on  the  15^  of  December,  1814  ;  and  after  a 
session  of  three  weeks,  published  a  statement  of  grievances,  and  recom- 
mendations for  redress.  "  The  convention  recommended — 1.  That  the 
states  they  represent  take  measures  to  protect  their  citizens  from '  forcible 
drafts,  conscriptions,  or  impressments,  not  authorized  by  the  "constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  ;'  2.  That  an  earnest  application  be  made  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  requesting  their  consent  to  some 
arrangement,  whereby  the  states  separately,  or  in  concert,  may  assume 
upon  themselves  the  defence  of  their  territory  against  (he  enemy,  and 
that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  taxes  collected  within  the  states  be  ap- 
propriated to  this  object ;  3.  That  the  several  governors  be  authorized 
by  law  to  em^oy  the  military  force  under  their  command  in  assisting 
any  state  requesting  it  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  public  enemy  ;>  4 
That  several  amendments  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  cal- 
culated in  their  view  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  of  which  they 

complain,  be  proposed  by  the  states  they  represent  for  adoption ; 

5.  Lastly,  that  if  the  application  of  these  states  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  be  unsuccessful,  and  peace  should  not  be  con- 
cluded, and  the  defence  of  these  states  be  still  neglected,  it  would,  in 
their  opinion,  be  expedient  for  the  legislatures  of  Sie  several  states  to 
appoint  delegates  to  another  convention,  to  meet  at  Boston,  in  June, 
with  such  powers  as  the  exigency  of  a  crisis  so  momentous  may  re  • 
quire. 

"  The  effect  upon  the  public  mind  in  the  aggrieved  states  '^as  alike 

seasonable  and  salutary ser^'ed  greatly  to  allay  the  passions,  and 

to  inspire  confidence  and  hope.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  this  body 
upon  the  national  councils  less  perceptible.  Within  three  weeks  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  and  the  publication  of  their  report, 
an  act  passed  both  houses  of  the  national  legislature,  and  received  the 
signature  of  the  president,  authorizing  and  requiring  him  to  '  receive 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  any  corps  of  troops  which  may 
have  been  or  may  be  raised,  organized,  and  officered,^  under  the  author- 
ity of  any  of  the  states/  to  be  *  employed  in  the^  state  raising  the  same, 
or  an  .adjoining  state,  and  not  elsewhere,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
executive  of  the  state  raising  the  same.'  Before  the  commissioners  who 
were  sent  to  confer  with  the  government  could  reach  Washington,  a  bill 
passed  the  senate,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  militia 
already  called  into  service  under  the  authority  of  the  states.  The  arri- 
val pf  the  treaty  of  peace,. at  this  juncture,  arrested  all  further  proceed- 


lar-"* 
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ile  the  Hartford  coixvention  was  in  session,  on  the  24th  of  Pe- 

*  Holmes's  Annals* 
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comber,  a  treaty  of  |>eaee  was  signed  at  GbjBnt.  But  before  its  arriral, 
the  last  aod  most  memorable  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  aX  New  Or-' 
leans.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1815,the  American  forces,  amoimting  to 
about  sigc  thousand,  chieHy  militia,  under  the  command  of  General  Jack- 
son, intrenched  before  the  cirjr,  were  attacked  by  fifteen  thousand  British 
troops,  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Packenhara.  After  three  charges, 
in  which  they  were  swept  down  with  incredible  slaughter,  the  British 
fled  in  confusion,  leaving  their -dead  and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle. 
General  Packenham  was  killed  while  rallying  his  troops  to  the  second 
charge ;  General  Gibbs;  who  succeeded  in  conunand,  fell  mortally 
wounded  in  the  third  charge.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  was 
seven  hundred;  in  wounded,  fourteen  hundred;  in  prisoners,  fve  Atm- 
dred:  in  all,  twenty-six  hundred.  The  Americans  lost  seven  killed  and 
^'x  wounded. 

The  joy  excited  by  this  victory  was  merged  in  the  still  livelier  joy 
With  which  the  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  soon  after  received. 
On  the  17th  of  February,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  president  and 
senate.  This  treaty  made  iio  allusion  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  set- 
tled n6ne  of  the  matters  ki  dispute,  and  for  which  it  was  professedly 
declared.  All  parties,  however,  welcomed  the  return  of  peace.  At  a 
subsequent  convention,  signed  by  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  countries 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  various  &rtieles  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce between  England  and  the  United  States  were  adopted^ 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  within  which,  by  the  treaty,  aU 
vessels  taken  by  either  party  were  to*  be  held  good  prizes,  several  en- 
gagements at  sea  were  fought,  and  several  captures  made.  Among 
them  the  American  frigate  President  was  captured  by  a  British* squad- 
ron ;  and  the  British  ships  Cyane^  Levant^  and  Penguin^  were  taken  by 
the  Americans. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  a  bill  was  passed  incorporating  the 
*'  hank  of  the  United  States,^^  with  a  capital  of  thirty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  charter  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the  3d  of  March,  1836. 
This  measure  was  the  subject  of  a  very  earnest  and  protracted  debate^ 
both  as  to  its  constitutionality,  and  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
bank  should  be  established. 

Mr.  Madison  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  president  by  James 
Monroe,  March  4,  1817. 

The  country  was  now  at  peace,  but  its  condition  was  by  no  means 
prosperous.  Commerce  had  not  yet  revived,  and  the  manufactures 
which  had  been  carried  on  during  the  war  were  entirely  broken  down 
by  the  influx  of  foreign  merchandise. 

In  1818,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Seminoles  and  the  United 
States,  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  some  Indians  from  lands  ceded  to 
the  United  States^by  the  Creeks  in  1814.  The  Indians  were  entirely 
subdued  by  General  Jackson. 

In  1,819,  another  convention  was  made  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  granting  to  American  citizens  the  right  to  fish  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  {  establishing  a  portion  of  the  northern  bounda- 
ry ;  and  extending  for  ten  years  longer  the  commercial  convention  con- 
cluded four  years  before. 
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>  A  treaty  wat  also  this  year  concluded  with  Spain,  by  which  East 
and  W^st  Floiida,  with  the  islands  adjacent,  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1821  ^  Mr.  Monroe  was  unanimously  elected  to 
a  second  term  of  office.  Much  less  unanimity,  however,  was  displayed 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  next  congress.  Some  important  commercial 
acts  were  passed  ;  revolutionary  soldiers  were  provided  for  by  pensions ; 
and  the  ratio  of  population  and  representation  fixed  at  one  representa- 
tive to  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  year  1824  is  signalized  in  the  annals  of  the  country  by  a  visit 
from  La  Fayette,  the  friend  and  companion-in-arm^  of  Washington,  to 
whose  services  in  the  dark  day  of  the  revolutionary  war  the  naticm 
owed  so  much.     He  passed  about  a  year  in  the  counUy»  visiting  every 

Eart  of  it,  and  receiving  everywhere  the  most  enthusiastic  tokens  of 
omage  and  gratitude.  .  He  returned  to  his  own  country  in  a  national 
frigate  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  named,  in  honor  of  him,  the  Bran- 
dt^mne-^thie  name  of  the  battle  in  which  he  was  wounded  nearly  fifty 
years  before.  During  his  visit,  congress  appropriated  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land  in  Florida,  as.  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  eminent  services. 

Mr.  Monroe  retired  from  office  with  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all 
parties.  His .  administration  of  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  had 
been  uninfluenced  by  party  spirit,  and  characterized  by  uprightness, 
prudence,  and  good  sense.  The  country  was  everywhere  peace  Ail  and 
prosperous. 

No  choice  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe  having  been  made  by  the 
electors,  the  choice  devolved  upon  the  hbude  of  representatives. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1825,  John  Quinct  Adams  was  inaugurated 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  noticeable  events  during  this  administration,  the  first  to 
be  mentioned  is  a  controversy  between  the  general  government  and  the 
executive  of  Georgia,  in  relation  to  certain  lands  held  by  the  Cherokees 
and  Creeks  in  that  state.  The  general  government  had  agreed  to  eX" 
tinguish,  for  the  benefit  of  Georgia,  the  Indian  title  to  those  lands— 
"  whenever  it  could  be  peaceably  done,  upon  reasonable  terms .**  But 
the  Creeks,  at  a  national  council,  refused  to  alienate  their  territory..  Af- 
ter the  council  had  broken  up,  and  a  majority  of  the  chiefs  had  departed, 
a  few  who  remained  were  induced  to  make  a  treaty,  ceding  the  lands 
in  question  to  the  United  States.  This  treaty  was  repudiated  by  the 
Creek  nation.  But  the  governor  of  Georgia  determined  to  dct  upon  it 
as  valid.  To  prevent  a  war,  the  president  ordered  General  Gaines  to 
repair  to  the  Creek  country,  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  ;  and  di- 
rected Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  to  suspend  his  intended  measures. 
Congress  approved  the  course  of  the  president ;  and  at  length  a  treaty 
was  formed  with  the  Creeks,  which  gave  satisfaction  to  all  parties  ex- 
cept the  state  of  Georgia. 

The  fifUeth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  I  ^idependence  (July  4, 
1826)  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of  ex-presidentS-  Adams 
and  Jefferson. 

The  most  important  among  the  measures  which  occupied  the  first 
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aession  of  the  twentieth  congress,  was  the  revision  of  the  tanffy  with  s 
riew  to  afford  protection  to  American  manufactuTe84  The  principle  of 
a  protective  tariff  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  south,  and  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  commercial  body  at  the  north  ;  while  the  details  of  tbe 
bill  which  was  passed  were  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  pxrv 
teetion. 

During;  the  last  year  of  Mt.  Adams's  administration,  the  most  absoib- 
ing  subject  of  public  interest  was  the  approaching  election  ;  and  never 
before  h^  party  spirit  displayed  itself  in  such  virulent  and  unjustifiable 
attacks  upon  private  life  and  character.  Mr.  Adams  was  defeated.  Da- 
ring his  adminiatration  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  had  increased 
t^  an  unexampled  height.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
were  everywhere  flourishing.  The  public  debt,  which  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  ^ft^  millions  of  dollars, 
was  almost  extinguished.  The  annual  revenue  largely  exceeded  the 
demands  of  government^  and  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams's  term^  there 
was  a  surplus  gf  more  than  five  millions  in  the  treasury. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  Andrew  Jackson  was  inaugurated  jAes- 
ident  of  the  United  States.  « 

The  new  president  signalized  his  accession  to  office  by  a  sweeping 
removal  from  office  of  the  functionaries  of  the  general  government  ap- 
pointed by  his  predecessors.  Besides  the  principal  officers  of  the  treas- 
ury, marshals,  district  attorneys,  revenue  and  land  officers,  nearly  five 
hundred  postmasters  were  removed  from  office.  During  Mr.  Adams's 
administration  there  were  but  tvoo  removals,  both  for  cause.* 

Among  the  most  important  measures  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  twenty-first  congress,  were,  the  modification  of  the  tariff;  Indian 
affairs  ;  internal  improvements  ;  and  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  States  bank. 

It  was  not  until  1832  that  a  memorial  came  before  congress  for  a  re. 
newal  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank.  A  bill  to  that  effect  passed 
both  houses  of  congress ;  but  on  the  10th  of  July  it  was  returned  by  the 
president  with  objections. 

The  policy  of  making  appropriations  for  internal  improvements  was 
adopted  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  term  of  office,  and  had  continued  throu^ 
all  the  succeeding  administrations.  To  this  policy  General  Jackson 
was  opposed,  and  accordingly  returned,  with  his  veto,  several  bills  ma- 
king such  appropriations. 

In  1832,  the  hostility  of  the  south  to  the  protective  tariff  assumed  in 
South  Carolina  an  attitude  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  A 
convention  of  delegates  assembled  at  Columbia,  November  24 ;  pro- 
nounced the  acts  of  congress  imposing  duties  for  protection  unconstitu- 
tional, and  of  no  binding  force  in  that  state  ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  state  legislature  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  payment  or  enforcement 
of  such  duties. .  The  remedy  thus  proposed  received  the  name  of  nvlU' 
Jieation. 

President  JaCkson  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  contaiiiing  an 

*  Washington  removed  from  office  mne ;  John  Adams,  ten ;  Jefferson,  thirty-rdm ; 
Madison,  five ;  Monroe^  nine :  makings  with  the  two  remqved  by  John  Q.  Adamsy 
•«vM/y^o»r  in  all. 
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admirable  exposition  of  the  principles  and  powers  of  the  general  gov- 
emmeintf  and  expressing  a  firm  determination  to  maintain  the  laws. 
This  only  increased  the  exasperation  in  South  Carolina:  the  goyemor 
of  the  state,  by  the  authority  of  the  legislature^  issued  a  counter-procla- 
mation, urging  the  people  to  be  faithful  to  their  primary  allegiance  to  the 
state,  and  to  resist  the  general  government  in  any  attempt  to  emforce  the 
tariff  laws.  General  orders  were  also  issued  to  raise  volunteers  for  re- 
pelling .invasion,  and  supporting  the  rights  of  the  state.  ^ 

General  Jackson  hereupo^i  addressed  a  message  to  congress,  recom- 
mending such  measures  as  would  enable  the  executive  to  suppress  the 
spirit  of  insubordination,  and  sustain  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Everything  thus  betokened  a. civil  war.  But  an  appeal  to  South 
Carolina  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  the  passage  of  a  bill 
modifying  the  tariff  (introduced  by  Henry  Clay,  and  commonly  known 
as  the  "  compromise  act**),  joined  with  the  manifestation  of  firmness 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  served  to  allay  the  ferment  in 
South  Carolina,  and  lead  to  a  repeal  of  the  nullifying  ordinances. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1833,  Andrew  Jacjison  entered  on  a  second 
term  of  office. 

The  charter  of  the  United  States  bank  being  about  to  expire,,  the 
president,  who  had  before  expressed  to  congress  his  doubts  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  continuing  that  institution  the  depositary  of  the  funds  of  the 
United  States,  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Duane,  to 
remove  the  government  "  deposites"  from  the  bank.  This  Mr,  Duane 
declined  to  do.  Ho  was  immediately  removed  from  office,  by  the  presi- 
dent ;  and  Mr.  Tanet  was  appointed,  in  his  place,  by  whom  the  depos- 
itee were  removed,  and  placed^  in  the  pustody  of  several  state  banks. 
This  measure  was  strongly  censured  by  a  resolution  which  passed  the 
senate,  June  9,  1834. 

The  country  was  now  disturbed  with  serious  apprehensions  of  a  col- 
lision with  Prance.  By  a  treaty,  negotiated  in  1831,  by  Mr.  Rives,  the 
French  government  had  agreed  to  make  indemnity  fbr  spoliations  com- 
mitted on  American  commerce  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  ;  but  it  had 
failed  to  fulfil  its  stipulations.  .  In  December,  1834,  the  president  rec- 
ommended reprisals  upon  French  commerce.  This  was  deemed  by 
congress  not  expedient  at  present.  Happily,  however,  the  danger  of 
hostile  collision  was  removed  in  the  eourse  of  the  next  year  by  the 
action  of  the  French  government  in  making  provision  to  fulfil  its  stipu- 
lations. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  first  session  of  the  twenty -fourth  eon- 
gross,  which  began  December  7,  1835,  was  a  law  directing  the  depos- 
ite,  under  ^certain  regulations,  of  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  in 
several  of  the  state  banks,  and  distributing  the  surplus  revenue  among 
the  several  states. 

In  December,  1835,  one  of  the  most  destructive  fires  on  record  oc- 
curred in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  is 
computed  not  to  have  fallen  much  short  of  twenty  million.s  of  dc^ars^ 
without  estimating  the  injury  and  loss  from  suspension  and  derangement 
of  business. 

Near  the  close  of  this  year,  the  Seminoh  Indiansi  refiising  to  remove 
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from  Florida  to  lihe  lands  appropriated  for  them  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  country  became  involved  in  a  war  With  them  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1842  that  they 'were  finally  subdued  and  sent  west.- 

On  the  nth  of  July,  1836,  the  receivers  of  public  money  were  in- 
structed, by  a  circular  from  the  treasury  department,  to  receive  nothing 
but  gold  and  silver  in  payment  for  public  lands. 

.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1837,  the  *'  expunging  resolution"  (so  called) 
introduced  by  Mir  BentcAi,  passeif  the  senate  by  k  small  majority.  By 
this  act,  the  resolution  of  the  senate  passed  June  9,  1834 — censuring 
the  president  for  removing  Mr.  Duane,  and  ordering  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  deposites  from  the  bank  -of  the  United  States — was 
expunged  from  the  journal  of  the  senate.  Against  this  proceeding,  Mr. 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  read 
a  solemn  protest. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  Martin  Van  Burbn  became  president 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  was,  in  its  general  policy,  a  contikiu- 
ation  of  that  of- his  predecessor.  Scarcely,  however,  had  be  entered 
upon  office,  when  the  country  was  overwhelmed  by  one  of  the  most 
severe  commercial  I'evulsions  ever  known. 

For  several  years  previous,  the  wildest  spirit  of  speculation  had  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country.  Vast  public  works  were  undertaken  by 
states  and  chartered  companies ;  immense  importations  of  foreign  goods 
were  made  ;  and  real  estate,  especially  lots  in  cities  aiid  towns,  went  up 
a  hundred  fold,  not  to  say  in  many  cases  a  thousand  fold,  beyond  its  in- 
trinsic value.  The  multitude  of  state  banks  that  had  been  chartered, 
afler  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank,  zhd  the 
consequent  excessive  expansion  of  the  paper  currency,  had  contributed 
to  increase  the  spirit  of  speculation.  At  length  a  crisis  came ;  and  the 
revulsion  was  proportionably  severe.  Some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  a  list  of  failures  in  the  city  of  New  York  (including 
only  the  more  considerable,  and  omitting  hundreds  of  less  importance) 
shows  a  total  amount  of  more  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  AH  credit, 
all  confidence,  was  at  an  end. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  all  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  suspend- 
ed specie  payments,  and  the  suspension  became  general  throughout  the 
country.  The  general  government  became  involved  in  the  tiniversal 
embarrassment — the  banks  in  which  its  deposites  were'  placed  having 
stopped  in  the  general  suspension.*  The  government  still  insisted,  how- 
ever, upon  all  postages  and  duties  being  paid  in  ipecie  or  its  equivalent, 
and  even  refused  its  own  checks  and  drafts  when  offered  in  payment  of 
customhouse  bonds. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  president  convoked  an  extra  session  of 
congress,  which  began  on  the  4th  of  September.  Agreeably  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  executive,  as  measures  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
the  general  government,  congress  passed  a  law  postponing  to  the  1st  of 
jGOiuary,  1839,  the  pa3rment  to  the  states  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  the 
surplus  revemie  ;  and  authoriidng  the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  treasury 
notes,  to  be  receivable  in  payment  of  public  dues.  The  president  also 
f  etoimhended  the  **  sepahition  of  ^e  ftioal  operations  of  ^e  government 
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from  those  of  eorporations  or  indiyiduals."  A  bill  in  accordance  with 
this  recommendation — commonly  called  the  sub-trecisury  bill,  placing 
the  public  money  in  the  hands  of  certain  receivers-general,  subject  to 
the  order  and  control  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States — passed  the 
senate,  but  was  lost  in  the  house. 

At  the  next  regfular  session  of  congress  (December,  1 837 — ^July,  1 838), 
a  reissue  of  treasury  notes  was  authorized.  The  sub-treasury  system 
was  again  urged  upon  the  attention  of  congress,  but  was  not  adopted. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1838,  the  banks  throughout  the  country  gen- 
erally resumed  specie  payments :  but  in  October  following,  the  banks  of 
Philadelphia  again  su^ended,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
banks  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  all  the  states  south  and  west.  The 
bankid  of  New  sYork  and  New  England  continued  to  pay  specie. 

The  twenty-sixth  congress  commenced  its  first  session  December  2, 
1839.  Among  its  acts,  two  only  ne^d  be  mentioned :  one  for  taking 
the  sixth  census  of  the  United  Stat^  ;  the  other^  '*  for  the  collection, 
safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursemietit,  of  the  public  revenue" — beiqg 
the  sub-treasury  system  so  earnestly  recommended  by  the  president. 

At  the  second  session  of  this  congress,  nothing  was  done  of  sufficient 
importance  to  find' a  place  in  this  sketch. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election  ;  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  O^iio,  was 
the  candidate  of  the  opposition.  After  a  contest  unprecedented  for  in- 
tensity of  political  excitement,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  defeated. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  William  Henrt  Harrison  was  inau^* 
gurated  president  of  the  United  States. 

Scarcely  had  the  new  president  entered  upon  his  office,  and  organ- 
ized his  administration  by  the  appointment  of  his  cabinet,  when  he  was 
stricken  with  sickness  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  one  month  from  the 
day  of  his  inauguration,  he  expired.  <*  In  death,  as  in  life,  the  happi- 
ness of  his  country  was  uppermost. in  his  thoughts." 

By  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  John  Ttlbr,  of  Virginia,  the  vice- 
president,  became,  according  to  th^  constitution,  president  of  the  United 
States: 

The  passage  of  a  general  bankrupt  law  was  one  of  the  earliest  meas- 
ures passed  by  congress.  This  law  was,  however,  subsequently  re- 
pealed. The  tariff  was  modified  with  a  view  to  further  protection  of 
American  industry.  To  the  influence  of  this,  measure,  the  friends  of 
protection  mainly  attribute  the  return  of  the  country  to  a  state  of  pros- 
perity as  great  as  ever  before.  It  has,  however,  created  great  dissatis* 
faction  in  some  of  the  southern  states,  where  it  is  considered  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  compromise  act. 

Among  the  most  memorable  events  of  this  administration  is  the  treeAy 
of  Washingten,  concluded  in  September,  1-842,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  by  Lord  Ashburton  and  Daniel  Webster,  by 
which  the  differen^^es  about  the  boundary  line  between  Maine  and 
Lower  Canada,  long  a  matter  of  dispute  and  ill-blood,  were  amicably 
and  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  disturbances  in  Rhode  Island  are  a  less  agreeable  subject  of 
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jrecord ;  though  htyppily  thd  apprehensions  they  excited  hare  been  dis- 
pelled. In  1841,  a  convention  of  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  framed 
a  new  constitution,  giviiig  the  right  of  suffrage  (which  tinder  the  exist- 
ing government  was  extremely  limited)  to  all  free  white  inhabitants ; 
and  proceeded  to  organize  a  new  government  under  this  constitution. 
They  elected  a  legislativid  body,  and  chose  Thomas  W.  Dorr  governor 
of  the  state.  All  these  proceedings  were  considered  as  unlawful  and 
revolutionary  by  those  opposed  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  had  taken 
place  without  any  legal  warrant,  and  without  being  in  any  way  initiated 
by  the  lawful  and  actual  government.  A  civil  war  seemed  inevitable. 
The  legal  government  applied  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
who  detached  several  companies  of  troops  to  Newport  to  await  events. 
Dorr  mustered  a  considerable  force  of  armed  men,  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  ar- 
senal at  Providence.  Shortly  after,  he  took  a  position  at  ChepaehBt^ 
where  his  force  was  increased  by  volunteers  from  New  York  and  other 
states.  Upon  the  approach  of  a  body  of  the  state  militia,  under  General 
M'Neil,  Dorr  and  his  party  broke  ground  and  fled,  June  ^25, 1842.  His 
government  fell  to  pieces.  Ailer  two  years,  Dorr  returned  to  ilhode 
Island  ;  was  tried  and  convicted  of  treason,  a,nd  sentenced  to  the  state- 
prison  for  life.  This  sentence,  however,  the  government  of  the  state 
have  signified  their  readiness  to  revoke,  whenever  Dorr  shall  acknowl- 
edge his  allegiance  to  the  existing  government — which  now  rests  upon 
a  new  constitution,  legally  formed  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
state  since  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances,  making  the  right  of 
suffrage  as  extensive  as  in  that  proposed  by  the  revolutionary  party,  ex 
cept  that  two  years'  residence  in  (he  state  is  required  instead  of  one. 

During  the  last  session  of  congress,  Mr.  Tyler  conmiunicated  to  the 
senate  a  treaty  formed  with  the  .republic  of  Texas,  by  which  that  state 
was  to  become  a  member  of  the  Union.  The  treaty  was  not  ratified  by 
the  senate.  ^ 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1844,  the  election  of  president 
was  the  absorbing  subject  of  public  interest.  The  candidates  of  the 
rival  parties  were  Henry  Olay,  of  Kentucky,  for  president,  and  Theo* 
DORE  Frelinohuysen,  of  Now  Jersey,*  for  vice-president,  on  the  one 
side ;  and  Jaicsts  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  and  George  M*.  Dallas,  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  other. 

Thus  have  been  briefly  sketched  the  leading  events,  political  and 
civil,  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  from  the  first  feeble  and  scat- 
tered colonial  establishments  to  the  formation  of  a  great  and  prosperous 
nation.  The  great  problem  of  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  and  well- 
ordered  republic,  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  doubtless  yet  remains  to  be 
solved*  It  depends  on  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people, 
whether  it  shall  be  solved  as  the  friends  of  free  institutions  desire. 
Theoretically  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms  of  human  government,  it  re- 
quires, beyond  any  other,  the  presence  of  these  conditions  to  preserve 
it  ftom  being  practically  the  worst.    May  the  Almigh^  Ruler  of  nations 

*  Mr.  Frelinghnysen  has  for  t."^^  years  past  resided  in  New  Tork^  as  chanceBor 
6f  the  univenity  of  that  citj. 
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dispose  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  to  such  a  religious  ohsenr- 
ance  of  his  holy  commandments)  that  the  history  of  the  nation  in  all 
coming  ages  may  be  as  glorious  as  its  rise  and  progres^s  have  b^en 
wonderful !  "Blessed  are  the  people  who  have  the  Lord  for  jtheir  God ; 
yea,  happy  are  the  people  that  are  in  such  a  case  !" 

50 


tee 


CONTEMPORAftY  DYNASTIES, 


HFTH 


BiSMATlAKI. 


OlBllANl. 


Oaneral  in»7tinent  of 
the  Sarmatian  tribes 
toward  Southern  and 
Western  Eaiope ;  for 
•iz  centuries  their 
history  obecue. 


. 


Mot^ments  of  flie  Sax- 
ons to  England ; 
the  Pranks  to  Oaul ; 
the  Goths  to  Italy ; 

the  Lombards  to  Pan- 
Donia,and  in  the  next 
century  to  Italy ; 

theAiemanni  to  the  Ro- 
maA  provinces  on  the 
Rhi#6,  Ac 


FbAHXS  am  OjLOLt, 


490  Phaiamond. 

449  MerevsoB. 

481  Clovis,  who,  by  the 
defeat  of^Sya^ns, 
estabiished  the  pow- 
er of  the  Praniis  in^ 
OaoL 


ttAl^. 


470  Knd  of  Western 
empire. 

—  Udoacer  becomes 
king  of  Italy. 

493  Establishment  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Italy,  by  Theodo- 
ik. 


snnA 


Fbahcb. 


694 

m 


ffll  Thierry  I. 
Clotaire  I. 
Theodobert. 
Caribert. 

Gontram,  Slglbert. 
Chilperic. 
Cliildebert. 
Theodobert  n. 
Thienyll. 


It  ALT. 


S96  Athalaric. 
534  Theodobalus. 
530  Vitiges. 
L540  Heldibados. 
Ml  Elaric. 
651  Tlieia,  conquered  by 


ftPAiir. 


908  Alboinus. 
5^  Clephes. 
580  Antharis. 
590  AgUulphus. 

500  Longinus,  Bxaroh  of  Rap 
▼ennii ;  bis  successors 
tributary  to  th*  Lombards. 


507  Gesatric. 
590  Amalaric 
531  Theudis. 

548  TheodogesiL 

549  Agtla. 

554  Athanagild. 

573  LeovigUd. 

5€0  Recared  I.;  he  renoimeet 
Arianism  and  establishee 
orthodox  Chiistiaoity; 


SEVENTH 


Vbakcb. 


614  Clotaire  11. 
088  Dagobert  L 
688  Sigebert  IL 
«  Clovisil. 
000  Clotaire  IIL 
)9  ChildericU. 
07B  Dagobert  IL  (Pepin 

Heristal.) 
073  Thierry  IIL 
090  CloTis  HI. 
095  Ofalldebeit  IL  ' 


kingdom  f^oeiil- 
Ijrdfviled. 


Italt. 


010  Adaloaldus. 
090  Ariovaldus. 
038  Rotbaris. 
054.Rod4>aldus. 
850  Aribertus. 
003  Oundebertus. 
879  Oaribald. 
073  Perthaiit. 
601  Cuntbertos. 

The  Exarchate  of  Ra- 
renna  nominally  held 
bv  the  Eastern  Ero- 

Sire,  but  tribute  paid 
r  lit  governors  to 
4ha  Lombards. 


ii     ' 


Spaih. 


Bm«i.av». 


Vitigctht, 
008  WIteric. 
010  Gondomar. 
019  Slsebad. 
091  Recared  IL 
-  SuintiilaL 
031  SisenaudL 
030  Slsenaud  II. 
040  Tulca. 
649  Chindaswind. 
049  Recheswind. 

079  Wamba. 

080  Ervig. 
087  Egiga. 

Toward  the  close  of 
the  century  theMoors 
begin  to  threaten  the 
South  of  Spain. 


JZfpiorciqp. 

017  Rodoald. 
Bast  AngUa. 

0i(  Edwin. 

Northumbeilaad. 

043  Oswvn  unites  ser- 
eral  kingdoms. 

050  Ceadwalla,  Sussex 
and  Wessex. 

088  Ina,  Wossex. 

Tlie  native  Britons 
seek  shelter  In  Scot- 
land and  Wales  from 
the  Saxon  invadara 
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CE^rruRT. 


8P4ni« 


Under  OtTamblt. 

438  Riphild*. 
448  Rechiarluf . 
4M  Makli8s« 
400  Pnmariiu. 
403  Regtemund. 

Vmier  the  VingiOit.  • 
451  TherifmoiKT 
459  Theodorle  II. 
400  Euaria 
484  Alaric. 

Tbe  Vandals  conqvier- 
«d  ky  tiM  VlaifotlM. 


BsiTAik. 


496  Raliiutuiahed     .by 
the  Romans. 

Ufdtr  ik»  Britont, 

445  Voitig«m. 
454  Vortimer. 
405  Ambroaloa. 


454  Hengist  in  Kent. 
481  Blla  in  Suasez. 


SAaTBm«  BMPni. 


408The6dosfnsin.and 

Palcheria. 
450  Maician. 
457  Leo  I.  (Thiteian). 
474  Leo  IL 
—  Zeno. 
491  Anasttshia  I. 

Rise  of  the  factions  of 
the  CiKQM, 


PnecBBas  ep  Civiu< 

SATMK. 


Bells  used  in  jCfanrehet. 

Commencement  of  the 
middle  or  dark  a^fes. 

EsUblishment  of  the 
Salic  Law. 

TntnMlnction  of  ChristI'- 
•nity  into  Fnnce. 


CENTURY. 


SWOLAirD. 


519  Cerdlc, 

Kingdom  of  Wes> 
aex. 

597  ErchWwin,  . 
Kinfd«wn  of  Essex. 

547  Ida, 

Kingdom  of  North' 
kmberland. 

575  UlTa,     • 

Kingdom  ef  East 
An^is. 

568Cridda, 

Kingdom  of  Mercia. 

The  Saxons  were  join* 
ed  by  the  Angles  and 
Jutes  fipom  Oermany. 


SOOTLAITD. 


501  Goran. 
535  Eugene  TIL 
558  Congal  IL 
609  KlnathaL 
570 


EASTiav  Bmfzbb. 


516  Justin  L 
SS7  Justinian  T. 

(Belisarius.  Nanes). 
505  Justin  II. 
578  Tiberius  n. 
569  Maurice.' 


Paoaaiss  of  Citni.i< 

XATIOW. 


Silk  worms  brought  to 
Europe. 

Code  of  avU  Law 
formed.  ^ 

Water-mlQs  erected  at 
Rome.  . 

The  Anglo-Saxons  eon- 
verted  to  Christlaa- 
Hy. 


CENTtJRT. 


SOOTLAKD. 


004  Kenneth  L 

005  Eugene  IV. 
099  Perchard  I. 
038  Donald  IV. 
050  Perchard  IL 
008  Maidrum. 
068  Eugene  V. 
899  Eugene  VL 


Eastsbh  Ekpibb. 


009  Phoeas. 
610  HeracHus  L 
041  Constantino  m. 
—  HeracUus  Heraell* 

anus. 
•^  Constans  IL 
606  Constantlne  IV. 
085  Justinian  n. 

095  Leontius. 

096  Tiberius  IH. 


SABAOms. 


PkoABxss  ep  Cinii- 

BATtOK. 


099  Beiiru*  or  Flight  of 

Mohammed    Awm 

Mecca. 
039  Abu  Bekr. 
034  Omar. 
044  Othmaa. 
OM  All. 
000  Hassan. 
061  Moawlyuh,  itander 

of   the    Omndade 

dynasty. 
079  Tetld  L 
063  Merwan  L 


Latin  disused  as  a  ttv^- 
ing  language. 

Pens  made  fhmi  quQls. 

Glass  manufactttied  la 
England. 

Tlie  A  lexandrfan  Libnr 
ry  destroyed. 

The    Greek    Ore    fa»> 
rented. 
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TABLBS  OF 


EioirrH 


Fbakob. 


711  Dairdbert  UI. 
715  Cbilperic  II. 

Charles  MaTtel. 
717  Clatmire  IV. 
7«0  Thierry  IV. 
741  Pepin  (regent). 
74S  ChildBric  III. 
759  Pepin  (king) 
788  Charlemagnei 

The  Merovingian  dy 
nasty  set  aside  by 
Pepin,  father  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  foud- 
der  of  tb*  Cwlovte* 
gtandyiuBty. 


Italy. 


700  Luitpertas. ' 

701  Arimbertus. 
713  Ausprandus. 
— '  Lultprandos. 
74S  Hildebrand. 
744  Racbisius. 
750  Astolphiis. 
750  Desiderius.   . 

Th4i  dynasty  6t  the 
Lombvds  subTerted 
by  Chailemagne. 


Tlie  Popes  raised  to  the 
rank  of  temporal 
princes  by  Pepin, 
ling  of  France. 

759  Stephen  IIL 
757  Paul  I. 
708  Stephen  IV. 
779  Adrian  1. 
799  Leo  lU. 


S^AIK. 


719  Dynasty  of  the  Visi- 
goths subverted  by 
the  Saracens  under 
Tauik  and  Musa. 

755  Abdeirahman,  in> 
dependent  khaliph. 

TtfB  power  of  his  suc- 
cessors, who  reig»fkk 
Spain  until  A.  D.  1051, 
is  gfadually  weaken- 
ed both  by  internal 
disbords  and  CMitinur 
ed  wara  with  Chris- 
tian insurgents. 

716  Pelaglus  founds  a 

Etty        Christian 
[igdom    in     the 
Astuxiaa    moant- 


NINTH 


NoaTBiKir 

Matiohs. 


709      Regular 
goTemment 
establisfaed 
in  Russia  by 
Ruric. 

Denmark 
formed  into 
a  kingdom. 

Sweden 
ftNrmed  int» 
•  kingdom. 

The  petty  prin- 
cmalities  of 
TJcrway 
formed  into 
a  kingdom 
by  Harold 
Harfsfer. 


L 


AvSTBIAlf. 
DOHIHIOMS. 


704  TheMagysn 
occupy  Hunga- 
ry, the  ancient 
Pannonia. 

The  Moravians 
become  a  for- 
midable nation. 

Rnberaia  form- 
ed into  a  reg- 
ular state,  and 
ChrUtianity  in- 
troduced. It 
was    ge»«rally 

Sovenied  by 
ukes  tributary 
to  the  emperors 
of  Germany. 


WlSTXBH  SMPIBB. 


800  Charlemagne,  emperor  of  the  West. 
814  Ltfttis  the  Pious. 
84S  Empire  divided. 


.  Gtnnimff, 

843  Louis  the 
Genoa  n.> 

870  Garlo- 
man  and 
Louis  III. 

881  Charles 
the  Pat. 

887  Amulph. 

800  Loais 
the  Child. 


848  Lothaire  I. 

855  Loihalrell. 

879Boeon, 
duke  of  Bar- 
gundy. 

The  great  feu- 
datories of 
the  crown  >»• 
aume  the 
power  of  so- 
vertfigD  prin- 
ces in  various 
parts  of  the 
empire. 


fVsRM. 

84^  Charles' 

IheBakL 
877  Louis  Um 

Stammerer. 
879  Louis  III. 

Carloman. 
887  Budes. 
896  Charles 

the  Simple. 

The  family  of 
the  CajMts 
begins  to  u- 
surp  the  royal 
authority. 


P^rts. 


816  Stephen  V. 

817  Pascal  I. 
894  Ettgenius  If. 
897  Vtlentine. 
698  Gregory  IV. 
844  Sergius  II. 
847  Leo  IV. 

655  Benedict  IIL 
858  Nicholas  (. 

807  Adrian  II. 
879  John  V  in. 
889  Martin  fl. 
684  Adrian  HJ. 
885  Stephen  VL 
891  Popnosua. 
896  Boniface  Vf . 
-*  Stephen  VII. 

808  Theodore  II. 
~  John  IX. 
900  Benedict  IV. 


TENTH 


BOAlfSItlAVIA. 


099  Christiani- 
ty established 
in  Denmark. 

991  Christiani- 
ty established 
In  Norway. 

The  Scandina- 
vian pirates 
formidable  to 
Southern  and 
Western  Eu- 
rope. 

cetand  and 
Greenland 
discovered 
and   colonic 
ed. 


Russia  anb 

POLAHD. 


075  Wladlmir 
the  Great  ex- 
tends theRus- 
aian    monar- 
chy, and 

966  Establish. 
es  Christiani- 
ty. 

949  Poland  be- 
comes a  king- 
dom. 


HuireABT,d(c. 


Gbbhaiit. 


004  Christiani- 
ty introduced 
intoHungary. 

997  Stephen  L 
establishes 
the     Hunga- 
rian   monar- 
chy. J 

900  Bodeslaus 
III.  indepen- 
dent in  Bohe- 
mia. 

The  LettifAc, 
established  in 
Lithuania 
and  Prussia. 


018  Conrad  r. 
of  Franconia. 

019  Henry  the 
Fowler. 

990  Otho  the 
Great. 

009  Empire  of 
the  West  re- 
stored and  gi- 
ven to  Otho. 

973  Otho  li. 

063  Otho  UL 

Jealousies  be- 

G'n  to  arise 
^tween  the 
emperors  and 
tte  popes. 


Fbahcb. 


099  Robert. 

083  Rodolph. 

933  Louis 
Outremer. 

054  Lothaire. 

960  Louis  V. 
the  Idle. 

967Huffh  Ca- 
pet, founder 
of  a  new  dy- 
nasty. 

990  Robert  the 
Wise. 

The  province 
of  Neustria 
asslnied  to 
the  Normans, 
and  thence 
called  Nor- 
nandj. 


Pom 


004  Leo  V. 

—  Christopher. 
905  Sergius  III. 
913  Anastasius 
OULando  [IIL 
915  John  X. 
0S8  Leo  Y1. 
099  Stephen  Tin 
931  John  XL 
930  1^  VII. 

939  Stephen  IX. 
043  Martin  HI. 

940  Agapetus  IL 
950  J(3m  XIL 
903  Lm>  VUL 
004  Benedict  T. 
905  John  XIII. 
979  Benedict  VI. 
974  Donns  11. 
075  Benedict  VII 
969  John  XIV. 
9S9  John  XV. 

—  John  XVL 
.♦Ih -#.«<^.v  V 

f  990  SflvwcarUJ 


CENTURT. 


OONTBHPOaAET  STVASTIES. 


7a 


T 


Ekolanb. 


"the  Heptarchy  siiU 
joontinues,  but  the 
eta^R  frequently 
vary  both  in  number 
(and  extent 
717  E^helbald  in  Mer- 
cia. 

707  Otfa  unites  East 
Anglta*  to  Mercia; 
but  toward  the  close 
of  the  century  Wes- 
sex  biscomea  tlie  pre- 
dominant state. 


$0OTLA.Nl>. 


709  Ambes 

Keleth. 
704  Eoj^ene 

yii. 

791  Mordach 
730  Blfinius. 
701   Eugene 

VUl. 
704    Fergus 

JIL 
7fi7SalTV 

thus. 
Z87  Achains. 


EaSTUR  EkPIBB. 


705  Jttstinia,n  II.  re- 
stored, [nes. 

TllPhtlippicusBardar 

713  Anastashis  II. 

716  Theodosius  III. 

718  Leo  III.  Isauricus. 

741  Constantino  Y. 
Copronymus. 

775  Leo  IV. 

780  Constantlne  VI. 
Porphyrorennetufl. 
(Irene.  Niceptiorusi). 

During  the  gteater 
part  of  this  century 
the'  empire  is  dis- 
tracted by  the  Icono- 
clast GontrOTersy. 


8AB10B1IS. 


705  Walid  I. 

714  Suleiman. 

717  Omar  II. 

71.0  Yezidll. 

723  Hsshem. 

743  Walid  II.       .fUL 

748  Merwan  ;  Teaid 

750  Abu  r  Abbas,  foui«> 
der  of  the  Abasside 
dynasty. 

753.AImaacor. 

775  Mohadi. 

7k5  Al  Hadi. 

7811  Bamn-al-Rashid. 

The  seat  of  the  Kha- 
liphate  fixed  at  Bag- 
dad, A.  D.  709. 


Progress  d 

CinlisatioB 


Paper  made 
from  cofr 
ton. 

Carpets    in- 
troduced. 

Schools    of 
leaminr 
founded  by 
the     Sarar 
cens. 

Greek  works 
of    science 
translated 
into  Arabic 


CENTURY, 


southsbb 
Italt. 


The  islands 
of  Sicrty, 
Corsica  and 
Sardinia, 
and  a  con- 
siderable 
part  of  the 
kingdom  of 
Naples,  oc- 
cupied    by 
the     Sara- 
cens* 


SrAtN. 


Gradual  de 
cay  trf  the* 
Saracenic 
powen   • 

Foundation 
of  the 

Christian 
kingdoms 
of  Navarre 
and    Leon. 


EnOLAWD. 


RSS  End    of 
the  lleptitir- 
chy.  Egbert 
the   Great, 
king        of 
Etigland. 
838      Ethel- 
wolf,  [bald. 
857      Ethel- 
8M  Etbelred 
873      Alfred 
the  Great. 
England  fre- 
quently ra- 
vaged    by 
Danish  and 
Norwegian 
pirates. 


SOOTLAlfD. 


619    Congal 

m. 

834  Dongal. 
631  Alpln. 
833  Kenneth 

II. 
831  Alpin. 
854    Donald 
I  V. 
!658Constaa- 

tine  II. 

874  Ethus. 

875  Gregory 
the  Great. 

8»3  Donald 
VL 

The  Picts 
subdued  and 
expelled  by 
tCen^eth  II. 


BiSTBaN 

EHriBB. 


T 


811  Mi- 
chaell. 

81  {Leo  V. 

680  Mi- 
chael II. 

63tfTbeo- 
pteilus. 

841  Ha- 
run. 

843  Mi- 
chael III 

air?  Basi- 
lius  I. 

866  Leo 
VL 


Sabacbks. 


809  Al  Amin. 
614  Al  Manna. 
833  Motassem. 
846  Motawakkel 
861  Montaser. 
80SMostain. 

Pall  and  division 
of  thb  Khaliph- 
ate. 

Fattmate^vm^- 
ty  (bunded  708, 
by  Motas. 

The  seat  «f  the 
Fatimites 
transferred    In 
the  next  centu- 
ry to  Egypt. 


Progress  of 
Civuization. 


Streets     of 
Cordo.ym 
paved. 

Saxon  code 
of  laws 
formed. 

C:iocks 
brought    to 
Western 
Europe. 

Oxford   uni- 
versity 
founded. 

Agriculture 
and    horti- 
culture  en- 
couraged in 
Germany. 


CENTURY. 


EltOfcAlfD. 


•01  Edward      L 

tfaa  Elder. 
995  Athelstan. 
911  Edmund  I. 
046  ^dred. 
955  Edwy. 
959  Bdgar. 
975  Edward    U. 

the  Martyr. 
978  Ethelred  II. 

The  Danes  ac- 
quire posses- 
sion of  a  great 
Krtionof  Eng- 
ad. 


Scotl^eHD. 


903     Constantlne 

IIL 

043  Malcolm  I. 
958  Indulph. 
968  DuflTus. 
973  CuUen. 
«I77  Kenneth  III. 
994  Constantino 

IV. 
095GriBMU. 


EAaTBBV  Empibb. 


900  Alexander. 
911  Constantino 

VII.      Porphyro- 

gennetus, 
919  Romanus  U 
—  Constantino 

VUl. 

999  Romanns  II. 
963  Nicephoms  II. 
969  John  Zimisces 
VrOBasilius       II. 

and  OonstanUne 

IX. 

The  prosperity  of 
the  empire  par^ 
tially  restored  in 
consequence  of 
the  decline  of  the 
Saracenic  power. 


Sabacbhs. 


The   Khaliphs  in 
subjection        to 
their        Turkish 
mercenaries, 
whose  chief 

935  Takes  the  title 
of  Emir  al  Omrah 

997  The  Ghaxne- 
vid  dynasty 

founded. 

TheFatimiteKha* 
lipbs  possess  a 
poweriul  empire 
m  Egypt. 


Pzocressof 

Civuisation. 


University  of 
Cambridge  foun- 
ded. 

Figures  of  arith- 
metic introduced 
from  the  Arabs. 

Mining  hi  the 
Harts  mountaina 

Wine  presses  first 
introduced  into 
Italy. 
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TABLI8  07 


ELEVENTH 


NOSWAT. 


Dbnmabx. 


SWBDBH. 


RVHIA.     PobAlCD. 


HURQAmT  ,  Gbsmajit. 


Pbabob 


Sweyn,  k)ng  of.  both 

countiiet. 
14  Canute  the  Great, 

king  of  England. 


II  Olaroa  U. 
n  Sueno* 

6     Magnus 

Oleron. 
47  Harold  HI 

Haardrade. 
00  Olavus  II. 
70  Magnas  I. 
STHacon. 

0     Magniu 

IL 


80  Bardica- 

nnt'e.' 
49  Magnui. 
4r     Sweyn 

Elpiftden. 
74      Haiold 

VII. 
70     Canute 

the  Saint 
Sft  Olaus  II. 
«5  Brie  III. 


1  Oiaot. 
IQ  Amund  t. 
89    Edmund 

II. 
40   Hacqttin 

HI. 

01    SturkiU. 
75  Inro   the 

Good. 


The  nationi  of  the  North  abandon  their 
piratical  habits,  and  "make  great  ad- 
▼ances  in  eiTiUsatioa. 


19  Sya- 
topole  I. 
10  Jaro- 
laus. 
04  Isila- 

us  1. 
78  Vse- 
▼olod  I. 
93   Svar 
topole  II 

Russia 

scarcely 

yet 

emerge 

ed  from 

barb»> 

ism. 


»  Miesko 

IL 
S7Castniir 

I.    Anar< 

diy. 
41  Casimir 

recalled. 
58    Boles- 

lana     II. 

the  Bold.. 
77        Bo- 

teslaus 

takes  the 

title      of 

king. 
81  Wladis- 

lantL 


S8  Peter. 

41  Expel- 
led, and 
succeed- 
ed by 
Ot|o. 

44     Peter 
restored. 

47  Anchar 
I. 

01  Bela  L 

09     Solo- 
mon. 

74  GiezaL 

77    Ladis- 
laus  I. 

05     Colo- 
mao. 


9  Henry  II. 
94  Conrad  II. 

of  Franco- 

nia,      who 
89    Inherits 

Bnigundy. 
30  Henry  III 
50  Henry  IV 

Wars  with 
the  Saxons: 
tod  with 
the  Popes 
on  the 
question  of 
ecclesiasti- 
cal tnvesti- 
tures. 


31  Hen- 
ry 1. 

OOPhil^ 
1.    the 
AnK>- 
rooB. 


05  Commencement  of 
the  Crusades,  first 
preached  by  Peter 
the  Hermit,  and 
then  sanctioned  by 
the  Popes. 


TWELFTH 


NOBTRBfiB 

Nations. 


Russia. 


POLABD. 


HUICOABT  A 
BOBBMIA. 


Gbbmabt 


Fbahcb 


POPBS. 


I  Sigurd. 
09  Magnw  HI. 


Denmark, 

7  Nicholas. 
35  Eric  IV. 
SO  Erie  V. 
47  Canute  V. 
55  Sueno  IV. 
97  Waidemai  I. 
69  Canute  VL 


HWlademlr 

n. 

95  Motislaus 

39  Jaropolik. 
SB  Vaeyolod 

If. 

40  Isialausll 
50.Joarje  or 

George  I. 
the  found- 
er of  Mos- 
cow. 

57  Andrewl. 
reigning  at 
Wladimir. 

70  Michaell. 


lOIngoIV. 
90  Ragwald. 
40  Suercher  U. 

00  Eric  X.  the 
Holy. 

01  Charles  TIL 
06  Canute. 

09  Suerchsr  HI. 


I 


9  Boleslaus 
IIL 

Civil  dissen- 
sions and 
constant 
wars  with 
the  Letti  in 
Lithuania 
and  Prus- 
sia. 

38  Wladis- 
laus  IL 

46  Boleslaus 
IV. 

73  BCiesko 
IIL 

77  Expelled 
by  Casimir 
iL,  the  Just 

05LeschoV. 


Hwtgmy. 

14    Stephen 

II. 

31  BeU     n. 
41  Gieza  H. 
61    Stephen 

III. 

74  9ela   III. 
00  Emeric. 


40  Wladisla- 
us  III  duke. 

75  Freder- 
ick, duke. 

00  Conrad  U. 
duke. 

07  PremJsla- 
Bs  Ottoa- 
ere  I.  king. 


0  Henry 
V. 

95  Lo- 
thaire  II. 
the  Sax- 
on. 

37  Conrad 
III. 

59  Frede- 
ric I.  Bar- 
barossa 

00  Henry 
VL  As- 
per. 

08  Philip 
(Otho). 


0  Louis 

VI.  the 
Fat. 

37  Louis 

VII.  the 
Toung. 
SOPhiUp 
U.    Au- 
gustus. 

The 

Seat 
udato- 
ries     of 
the 
crown 
gradual- 
ly     re- 
duced to 
obedi- 
ence, 
and  the 
royal 
authori- 
ty estab- 
lished. 


18  Gelasins  IL 
10  Calixtus  IL 
94  Honorius  IL 
30  Innocent  II. 
43  Celestine  IL 
4« 'Lucius  II 
45  l^ugenius  IIT. 

53  Anastasius 
IV. 

54  Adrian  IV. 
50  Alexander  IL 
81  Lucius  IIL 
85  Urban  IIL 

87  Grtgory  Vltl. 
—  Clement  III. 
01  Celestine  IIL 
06  InBocent  HI. 


*  SbijIu*  IV. 
ll^_  SaiwUct 

___j»(fer. 
«  Ongar/  V 


—  LeoIX. 
SJ  VletOE  II, 
i)7  Slepliao  X. 
S8.Nlcholu  II 

GnconVU 

UibMll. 


COKTSUroEABT  DTNASTISa 


Htria. 
it  Robert. 


BnUrged. 


I^hod      1 


or   Rom> 
Tl  llichu' 


MllTmnA 


SritH. 

EKO^AKD  IHV 

KSL" 

Tvau 
T*«"... 

OrSuUim. 

9Bat«r  H.  of 

■rys  ...„ 

MWimunl.UiB 

Good. 
M  WUIIsm      II. 

IhaBld. 
SBTanored. 
MWUIIamni. 

Tb*T<roSldU« 

Drilled    to   lbs 
Em^n. 

1  Alphai..Q  1. 

91  Patei  IL 

mni^enets 
WRithsni    I. 

IB  John  Cobb.. 

sn  Alai'liu  11. 
8)  Andrnnlcai. 

1 

F5 

duced       I.IO 

Sicily. 

W  John  Lick- 
Und. 

I«]»nd     eon- 

Iim  Godfrer  of 

IB  B^d^Hn  li. 
)l  Poulka. 

n  jtlmerlc. 

e5Bld«ISv.' 

88  Guy. 
uaUonrad. 

BTThaMDcdom 
aoenluiiwn  by 

•iir"- 

39  A1|du>n«)  L 

Contmaed  win 
iHUiUuUDan. 
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TABLKS  07 


Nq»thb«v 

NATIONa 


7  Ilacon  II. 
08  Magnus  IV. 
80  Eric  II. 
W  Hacon  III. 


iMtuniBorltm 
SW&ldemarll. 

49  Brie  VI. 
61  Abel. 

89  Christopher. 

50  Brie  Vir. 

8e  Erie  vm. 


Sweden.' 
10  Eric  Xi. 
90  John. 
99  Eric  XI. 
60  Waldemar  L 
76  Magnus  11. 
SlBirger  U. 


Russia. 


18  Jouije  n. 

Constantino 
88  Jarolaus  11. 
60  Alexanderl. 
63  Jarolaus  III 
71  VaaiU  I. 
75  Demetrius  I 
04  Andrew   at 

Moscow. 

88  Con(|uered 
bjr.'the  Mon- 
f oUan  liorde. 


TUlKTEENTff 


POLAHS. 


9  Wladlslans 
III. 

6  Lesko  V.  re- 
stored. • 
97  BoiesUus  V 
70  l^esko  VL 
£0  AnarchT. 

05  Przeiiusla> 

06  Wladislavi 
IV. 

The  coMTaest 
of  Prussia  by 
the  Teutonic 
knights  be- 
gan 13S0,com> 
pl9ted  1898. 


HlTNOABrAIIS 
BOHSHIA. 


4  Ladlslaus  IT 
—  Andrew  II. 
aSBelalV. 
40  Mogul     Ui- 

▼aslon. 

70  Stephen  IV. 
79LadiBlausIll 
00  Andrew  III. 


Bokgmia, 
80  Wencesl** 

ttS^I. 

58  Premislaos 
Ottoacar  II. 

78  Anarchy. 

84  Wencesl** 
OS  IV. 


GBaMAHT. 


8  Otho  IV. 
19  Freaeric  H. 
59  Conrad  IV. 
54  WUliam, 

count  6f  Bol' 

larid 
56Riehani,  earl 

of  Cornwall. 
— Afohonso     of 

Spsin. 
78  Rodolph      of 

Hapsburg. 
01  Adolphos   of 

Nassau. 
08  Albeit    L  Of 

Austria, 


Peavci. 


98  Louis 
VIIL,     11m 
Lion. 

88  Louis  IX. 
theSahit. 

70  Philip  III. 
the  Hardy. 

89  Philip  IV. 
tlwFalr. 


.**■ 


06  Capture  of  Antloch. 

01  and  of  Acre,  "by  the  Egypt- 
ian sttlt^.  End  of  the  (^ 
sadet. 


1 


FOURTEENTH 


nobthsbr 
Katioms. 


Nvnomf. 
15  Magnus  V. 
96  Hacon  III. 
98  Magnus  VL 
58  Hacon  IV. 
75  Glaus  IV. 


Denmark. 
91  Christopher  II 
89Watdemarm 
75  Margaret. 


Russia. 


The 
country 
subject 
to     the 
Mongo- 
lian 
horde. 


Swedtm. 
96  Magnus  UI. 
68  Albert       of 
Mecklenburg. 
07  Norway  ,Den- 
;    mark,         and 
.    Sweden,  joined 
br  the  Union  of 
Oalmar. 


POLAKB. 


0  Wences 

laus. 
85     Caslmir 

the  Great. 
70  Louis, 

king        of 

Hungary. 
8SHedwidge 

and  Uladis- 

laus  Jagel- 

lon.. 


Pnutia, 
Subject  to 
the  grand 
master  of 
the  Teuto- 
nic knights. 


HUWOAUT  AMD 
BOHBMIA. 


1  Wencesl»> 

us. 

5  Otho  of  Bar 

raria. 
18       CUBries, 

Robert. 
43  Louis  I. 
89   Mary    and 
86  Sigismund. 


5  WenceslV 
usV. 

6  Henry. 
lOJohn  of  Lq:i- 

emburg. 
46  Charles  IV. 
—  Joined     to 

the  empire. 


Obbmakt. 


8  Henry  vn. 
of  Luxem- 
burg. 

18  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  A 

—  Frederic 
UL,of  Aus- 
tria,     [IV. 

47     Charles 

78  Wences- 
lans. 

15  The  inde- 
pendence 
of  Switzer> 
land     pro- 
claipieo,  A 

86  establish- 
ed by  the 
battle  of 
Senpaeh. 


Fbakob. 


14  LouisX 

15  John L 

16  PhilipV 
98  Charlesl 

the  Fair. 
98  Philip 

VI. 

SO  John  U. 
56  He     is 

taken  by 

the  Bng- 

Ush. 
64Charies 

V.      the 

Wise. 
60  Charles 

VI. 


Pons. 


8  Benedict  XI 
5  Clement  V. 

16  John  XXU. 

84  Benedict 
Xlf. 

49  QementVI. 

59  Innocent  VI 

69Uri>an  V. 

71  Gregory  XI 

SOHISN  OF  THS 
WBST. 

Popumt  Rome. 
78  Urban  VI. 
^Boniface  IX 


78  Clement 
VL|.       [XIH. 
0|  Benedict 


FIFTEENTH 


Dbumabk. 


Russia  awd 

POLAWD. 


GlKIIAlfT. 


FltAHOB. 


Pons. 


SoUTBBBir 

Italy. 


19  Bile  IX. 

41     Christo- 
pher IIL 

4b  Christian 
I 

81  John  IL 


Tb«  Swedes 
engaged  in 
almost  in- 
cessant 
wars  to  re- 
cover their 
tnriepend- 
■•nee  from 
tbi  Danes. 


Rtutia. 

95VasaUthe 
Blind. 

69  Ivan  Va- 
silievitch  I. 

74  Tartar 
Yoke  brok- 
en. 


PoUmd. 
84    IVladis* 

lausV. 
47    Castmir 

IV. 
09  John  L 


0  Rupert. 

10  Joqoohus. 

11  Sigismond,  king 
also  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia. 

r  Albert  II. 
80  Fredeiic  HI. 
08  Maximilian  I. 

During  the  greater 
part  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  dukes 
of  Burgundy-  ac- 
quire n-eat  politi- 
cal influence.  At 
the    close,  their 

gissessions  pass 
marriage  into 
e  royal  faivily 
of  Austria. 


99HenrT  VI., 
of  England. 

—  Charles  VU 
of  Valois. 

61  Louis  XI. 

88  CharlesVlII 

98  Louis  Xn. 

Rapid  increase 
of  the  royal 
power  in 
France  dur- 
ing this  cen- 
tury. Wars 
in  Italy  at 
the  dose. 


4  Innocent  VII. 

6  Gregory  XII. 

0  Alexander  V. 
10  John  XXUI. 
17  Martin  V. 
8!  Eugenius  IV. 
89  Felix  V. 
47  Nicholas  V. 
55  Calixtus  III. 
58  Pius  11. 
64  Paul  II. 
79  SUtus  IV. 
84  Innocent  vni 
OOAtexaaderVL 


Sicily  and  Nbp 
pies  lose  their 
political    im- 

Krtance. 
)th  merge  tn 
the  kin^lom 
of  Spain:  the 
former  at  the 
beginning, 
the  latter  at 
the  close  of 
thecentooF. 


CENTUBY. 


CONTBUFOAABY  DYNASTIBa 
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POPBS. 


16  Honorius 
HI.  (IX. 
*7  Gregory 
41  Celestine 
IV.  [IV. 
48  Innocent 
54  Alexan- 
der IV. 
01  Urban  IV. 
05  Clement 
IV.  ,  [X 
71  Gregory 
70kuiocentv 
~  Adrian  V. 

—  JohnKXI. 
77  Nichol.UI 
^1  MartinlV. 
85  Honorius 

IV. 

SNicho.IV. 
Celestine 
Y.      [Vm. 

—  Boniface 


SouTHnv 
Italy. 


5S  CotoadIV 
(Emperor.) 

54  Manfred. 

00  Conradin. 

— Charles  of 
Anion. 

8S        Sicily 
conquered 
by  the  kii)g 
of  Aragon. 

85  Charles  II 
in  Naples. 

85  James  of 
Aragon  In 
Sicily. 

90  Frederic 
ILinSicUy. 


SrAiH. 


19  James  I. 
70  Peter  IIL 
85  Alphonso 
91  James  II. 


in. 


CastOt. 

14  Henry  I. 
17  Alphonso  X. 
96  Ferdinand  III. 
5S  Alphonso  XI., 
the  Wise. 
84  Sancho  IV. 
95  FeidlM^d^IV. 


ENOLAHn  A 
SOOTLAMD. 


Portugal 

19  Alphonso  II., 

the  Pat. 
SS  Sancho  .II. 
40  Alphonso  III. 
79  Dionjrsitts, 
'  the    father   of 

Us  ceuntiy. 


England, 

10  Henry  (11 
05  House  of 

Commons 

forlmed. 
72  Edward  I. 

Wales  sul>- 

dued. 


SeoUand, 

14    Alexan- 
der II. 

49.  Alexan- 
der III. 

85  Anarchy. 

99  John  Ba- 
Uol. 

94  Anarchy 
(Sir     Wm. 
Wallace.) 


Bastmh 
Empkb. 


t 


1903  Con- 
stantino^ 
1e  taken 
y        the 
Latin  CtJt- 
saders,     , 
and     4he 
entpiie 
broken  ' 
into  fng- 
ments.  It 
was    par- 
tially   re- 
stored  in 
the     mid- 
dle of  the 
century  by 
Michael 
Paleolo- 

gUB. 


TVBKS    AHD 
TABTAmS. 


1996  The  dvr 
nasty  of  the 
Ottoman  . 
Turks  is 
founded  in 
Bithyniaby 
Othman  I. 

T|ie  Moguls 
subdue  the 
greater 
part  of  Asia 
and  North; 
eastern  Eu- 
rope, but  in 
the  middle 
of  the  cen- 
tury their 
empire  is 
broken  up. 


Progress  of 
Civilization 


Establish- 
mentofthe 
Inquisition 

Magna 
.Chaxta. 

Represen- 
tatires  of 
the    Com- 
mons     in 
parliament 

Spectacles 
fiiyented. 

Glass   mir- 
rors used. 

Clocks     to 
strike 
made     In 
Europe. 


CKNTURY. 

• 

^ 

• 

•    -     I 

SOUTRKBIC' 
iTALV. 

SrAXH. 

Emolamd  ahd 
Scotland. 

Eastxkn 
Empibb. 

Ottomaw 
Emnbb. 

Progress  of 

CiTiuzation. 

NapU*. 

9  Robert  I. 
43  Joan  I. 
89  Charles  HI., 

of  Durazto. 

Aragon, 

97  Alphonso  IV. 
30  Peter  IV. 
87  John  I. 
95  Martin. 

EngUmd. 

7  Edward  11. 
97  Edward  III. 
Edward  claims 

the  crown  of 

France. 
75  Deatk      of 

the        Black 

Prince. 
77  Richard  II. 
99  Henry    IV. 

of  Lancaster. 

Through- 
out     this 
century 
the    East- 
em  empire 
graduaiiy 
declines, 
and  at  the 
close    be- 
comes tri- 
butary   to 
the  Turks. 

90  The  empb« 
of  the  Turks, 
established 
by  Othman  at 

PTUS&. 

95  0rkhan. 
58  Amtirath  I. 
89  Bayezid  L 

Timur    Lenk 
subdues 
Western  and 
Ontral  Asia, 
and      estab- 
lishes a  migh- 
ty empire. 

pass      Intro- 
duced     into 
Europe. 
Paper     made 
from      linen 
rags. 

Gunpowder 
and    cannon 
used  In  war. 

New     Testa- 
ment   trans- 
lated         by 
Wickliffe. 

Pins  and  play- 
ing cards  In- 
Tented. 

( 

SicOy. 
98  Frederic  I. 
37  Peter  !L 
49Ix>uis. 
65  Frederic  II 
07  Mary. 

CattiU. 

19  Alphonso  XII. 
50  Peter  the  Cruel. 
09  Henry  II. 
79  John  I. 
90  Henry  IIL 

Scotland. 

8  Robert 

Bruce. 
99  DaVid  n. 
70  Robert    If.. 

the    first   of 

the  StuarU. 
90  Robert  HI. 

PortHgttL 

95  Alphonso  IV. 
57  Peter  the  Cruel. 
07  Ferdinand. 
85  John  I.,  the  Great. 

CENTURY. 


Spaik. 


10  Ferdinand. 
10  Alphonso  V« 
58  John  It. 
74  Ferdinand  the 
tholic. 


Ca- 


CaHiU. 

0  John  II. 
54  Henry  [V. 
74  leabeUa,who  marries 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 

and  thus  unites  the 

two  crowns. 


EBOLAJin  ^  Scotland. 


Portagal. 
33  Edward.     [African. 
38  Alphonso    V.,    the 
81'JohniL       [tunate. 
96  Emmanuel  the  For- 


i^IsiMi. 
13  Henry  V. 
99  Henry  VI. 

War$  of  tt<  Rou$. 
01  Edward  IV.  cYork.) 
83  Edward  V. 
—  Richard  IIL 
85  Henry  VII.,  the  first 
oftheTudors. 


Eastbbh  &  Ottoman 
Eh^ibbs. 


Scotland. 
0  James  I. 
37  James  11.  ~ 
00  James  IIL 
88  James  IV. 

Great  dvU  commotlenB 
in  Scotland. 


The  Greek  empire  grar 
dually  sinks  into  ruin, 
being  assailed  by  the 
Turkish  sultans ; 
3  Soleiman. 
10  Moussa. 
13  Mohannned  I. 
91  Amurath  H. 
51  Mohammed  II.,  who 
53  takes  Constantino- 
81  Bayezld  II.       Cple- 
The  empire  of  Tlrodr 
destroyed  by  the  civil 
wars  of  his  descend- 
ants, one  of  whom, 
Baber,     founds    the 
empire  of  Delhi,  or  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  in 
India 


Progress  ofCiTlUsaSion 


Maritime  enterprises 
encouraged.    • 

Alr-giiin  and  musket  in 
vented. 
The  art  of  printing. 

Vatican  library  found- 
ed. 

Greek  philosopheif 
seek  refuge  in  Italy. 

Algebra  borrowed  from 
the  Arabs. 

piscovery  of  America. 

Passage  reund  the 
the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  discovered. 
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TABLES  07 


BDCTEEMTH 


PSITMABK  AHO 
SWBOBH. 


Dmmarh* 
13  Christian  U. 
33' Frederic  I 
34  Cliristian  III. 
59  Frederic  II. 
88  Christian  IV. 


Sweden, 

SSGustavus  Vasa 
establishes  the  in- 
dependence of 
Sweden. 

06  Eric  XVI. 

06  Jotin  III. 

09  Sigismundfktnf 
of  Poland. 

99  Chailels  IX. 


R  OMIA  AMB  Pol  AKB. 


ttMsrin, 
9  Vasili  IvaaoTitch. 
33  IvanVasiiiovitchll 
64  Feodor. 
98  fiuria  GtUlonof. 


Pciondt 
1  Alexander. 
6  Sigismund'I* 

46  ^igisniund  II.  Au- 
gustus. 

73HenryofVaIois. 

73  Stephen. 

87  Stgismund  til. 
who  also  became 
king  of  Sweden. 


Gbbmah/i  Ao. 


JSsiptrf. 
19  Charles  V.  king 
of  Spain,  Ac. 
56  Ferdinand  I. 
M  Maximilian  11. 
70  Aodolph  11. 

Prussia  rises  gradu- 
ally into  import- 
ance. 

Holland  rejects  the 
yoke  of  Spain,  and 

84  Maurice,prince  of 
Orange,  is  chosen 
Stadtholder  of  the 
United  Provinces.. 


Fbabcb. 


ISPranciil. 
47  Henry  U. 
99  Francis  IT. 
60  Charles  IX, 
74  Henry  III. 

War§    tf    the 

League. 

69  Henry    IV. 

of  Bourboa 


Fopbs. 


8  Pius  IlL 
— <  Julius  II. 
13  Leo  X. 

S  Adrian  VI. 
Clement  VH. 
34  Paul  HI. 
90  JuliuB  in. 
99  Marcellus  IH. 

-  Paul  IVT 
99  Piua  IV, 
60  Pius  V. 

72  Gregory  XIII. 

89  Sixtus  V. 

90  Urban  VII. 

—  Gregory  XIV. 

91  Innocent  IX. 
93  Clement  Vin. 
40  Order  of  Jeau- 

its  established. 


SEVENTEENTH 


Dbnmabk  and 

SWBDBN. 


Denmark 
48  Frederic  lU. 
70  Christian  V. 
99  Frederic  IV. 


iSiMdm. 
11  Onstavus  Adolpbus 
the  Great. 
33  Christina. 
94  Charles  X. 
00  Charles  XI. 
07  CharUs  XII. 

Great  Northern  War. 


RdSMA  and  POLAIfb. 


Russia, 

9  Demetrius. 

0  Vassili  Shuiskl. 
1^  Michael  Romanof. 
49  Alexis. 
70  Feodk>r. 
82  Ivan  and  Peter. 
90  Peter  alone. 


Pohmd. 
33  Wladislaus  VI. 
48  John  Casimir. 
GO  Michael  Coryleat. 
T4  John  Sobieski. 
97  Frederic    Augustus 
I.  of  Saxony. 


GlBMANT,  Ac. 


Empire. 
13  Matthias. 
19  Ferdinand  11. 
37  Ferdinand  HL 
98  Leopold  I. 

The  Thirty  Yoars'War. 

The  dutchy  of  Prussia 

increases  in  power. 

Holland  takes  a  promi- 
nent place  among  the 
European  States. 


Fbaboi^. 


10  Louis  XHL 
43  Louis  XlV. 

The  monarchy  of 
France  attains  the 
summit  of  its  great- 
ness, and  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  king  ex- 
cites the  jealousy  of 
the  principal  Euro- 
pean states. 


EIGHTEENTH  AND 


Dbkmabx. 


SWBDBir. 


Russia  aho 

PoLABD. 


Gbbmabt,  Ac. 


Fbabcb. 


Popsa. 


30  Christian 

VI. 
40    Frederic 

V. 
00  Christian 

vn. 

84  Regency. 


8    Frederic 

VI. 
14     Norway 

united     to 

Sweden. 
89  ChzhrtUn 


18  Ulrica  Leo- 
nora. 
80  Frederic   I. 

of  Hesse  Cas- 

seL 
91      Adolphus 

Frederic    of 

Holstein. 
71     Guatavua 

HI.     , 
93     Gustavus 

Adolphus  IL 


9  Charles 

XIIL 
10  fieraadotte 

chosen 

Crown  prince 
19     Becomes 

king,  as 

Charles  lohn. 


Russia. 

31  Peter  the 
Great  takes  the 
title  of  Empe- 
ror. 

35  Catherine  I. 

27  Peter  II. 

80  Annelvanofna 

—  Ivan,  a  minor. 

41  Elizabeth. 

01  Peter  II. 

03  Catherine  IL 

90  Paul  I. 


Poland. 
Having  been 
long  distracted 
by  civil  com- 
motions, is  in 
1773  dismem- 
bered by  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and 
Austria. 


Russia. 
1  Alexander. 

99  Nicholas. 

31  Attempted 
Polish  revolu- 
tion. 


9"  Joseph  I. 
1 1  diaries  VI. 
43  Charles    VU. 

of  Bavaria. 
49  Francis  I.  of 

Lorraine,     and 

Maria  Theresa. 
09  Joseph  ll. 
90  Leopold  IL 
93  Francis  IL 


Prussia. 

1  Becomes      a 

kingdom. 
40  Frederick  IL 

the  Great. 
80  Fred.Wm.  H. 
90  Fred.Wm.IlI. 


Austria. 
4  Francis 
39  Ferdinand   t. 
Emperor        of 
Austria. 


Prussia, 
40  Frad.  Wm.IV. 


14  LouisXV. 
74        Louis 

XV  r. 
98  Republic 

Sanguinary 

tumults 

and     civil 

wars. 
99Ni4>oleon, 

First   Con- 

suL 


4  Napoleon 
Emperor. 

14  Louis 
XVIIL 

19  Napoleon 
restored 

—  Louis 
XVin.  re- 
stored. 

39  ChariesX 

30  L.  PhiUp. 


0  Clement  XL 
81  Innocent  XIII 
34  Benedict  XIII 
30  Clement  XIL 
40  Benedict  XIV 
58  Clement  XIII 
69  Clement  XIV 
79  Plus  VI. 
98  Roman  r^ub- 

Uc. 


0  Pius  VIL 

8  Pope  deposed 

14 restored. 

23I.eoXlI.    ' 
31  Gregory  XVI. 


HoOand. 
1814  William  I. 
1640  William  IL 
on  theabdicatloo 
of  his  father. 


COKTXUPOaAB.Y  DTVASTIReL 


arua. 

SOOTkJkHII. 

Tnua  4nB  Piiaiura. 

"^S.!™"- 

4  Pardinud  tha  Cktb- 
W  Philip  111. 

4T  Edwird  VL 
»  Jjn.  Oror. 

S&..h. 

11  smJY^' 

The  Reforn.,tloD. 
calondai. 

11  Jotm  III. 

eOPortufaltaimilodla 

1 1  Junta  V. 

1  Th.  Suaarean  dj- 
naalT  fouoflod  by  la. 

Toleration  l.rtllT  m- 
tabiUhed  In  Franc*  bj 
Ihe  £dici  of  naUea. 

iMit  century,  unlloi 
the  klngdami  or  Eng- 
lud-ind    Scotlana, 
which  ue  hencefonh 
cilled  Great  Britain. 

TTMohammnl. 
(4  AbHai  the  Great. 

I,  Ac.        Gbiat  Britain 


PnnmsrCinii- 


l^eoXL 
tl  Gregorr  I 


phifiTTv. 

,  Chaclai  H. 


7VA<y. 
11  MuaUfiha  I. 

u  Mohammed  IV. 
ST  Solelman  HI. 
H  Ahmed  II. 
M  Huatapha  II. 


iter  Ihe  lilor  Suf- 


leam-englnea. 


Bank  of  EniJaiid 
ifi^l'onal  Debt 


NINETEENTH  CENTURIES. 

sruH. 

PoaTDuL. 

k:;.™" 

IniHi,  *c. 

S^iSStc^ 

rettomL 

»  Chailealll 
esCharlealV 
The  Spanlah 
monarchy 

InbacUa 
and    prafll- 
Bale. 

manuel, 

Sffi;  ,u. 

The       Portn- 

chy  decllnea 
UkoUwSpso- 
lah. 

BAnnorStnart). 

U  g"1?S  111. 
MThoAniBrican 
caloniei  become 

?<  Ahmed  IV. 

TuiHey  gradu- 
aUy  declinea. 

LUIS 

s 

1  ^ 

t    ■ 

Porcelain  mano- 
factured  In  Ko- 

troduced, 

AiialraUa. 
Planet  Heiadwl 

next  eratnij. 

a   laid   or    the 
iIlnd'a.S^En," 

furr  oilaWiaho. 
Ita  naT«l  aupre- 
macy. 

Ptrm. 
Pot  a  while  be- 

Shah.  But  after 

a^ndlalnclei! 
■  bT  civil  wa;.,* 
l£e  ao.eroignlT 
li  aelied  »  the 
Turilah  tribe  of 
the  Saiaii. 

BFerdloaid 
'loaeph. 

VII.  water- 
Ulubdlan 

ta  Miriei. 

Prince  Bsnnt 

SwuKmlV. 
n  VICMrta. 

TI. 

i»  Abdul  Ksdiia. 

11  OUBorfiaTft- 
rta. 

»  ^ah  Sn- 

ofCaHul 
40     EnfUih 
mHiderad  In 
Cabal.  Shah 
SujahaUln. 

■isZE- 
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hi 


Erneit,  dokai 
of     Cumber- 1 
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QUESTIONS 


QH 


MODERN    HISTORY- 


CHAPTERL 
ooimauvroBi  of  t^  vall  of  tbi 

WBflTERlf 


Sbo.  l.r—Th£  Gothic  Kingdom  of  Italy, 

I.  What  k  Baid  of  the  Vwgoths  iu  Spain  7 
9.  What,  of  the  Ostrogothi? 

3.  What  tribes  came  from  the  Gennan 

Forosts? 

4.  What  is  said  of  them? 

5.  What  tribes  were  still  more  barbarous  7 . 

6.  For  what  were  the  Germanic  tribes  re- 

mai^able  7 

7.  From  what  part  of  Europe  did  the  Sda- 

▼onic  tribes  come  1 

8.  How  did  they  resemble  the  Tartars  7 

9.  Their  form  of  rbvemment  7 

10.  How  \ifiag  did  me  court  of  Constantino- 

ple remain  in  obscurity  7  . 

11.  Who  restored  its  supremacy  7 

12.  How  was  Zenomade  emperor  7 

13.  Who  excited  a  revolt  against  him  7 

14.  Who  restored  him  to  the  throne  7 

15.  What  excited  hostilities  between  him  and 

Theodoric7 

16.  How  was  peace  obbiined  by  Zeno  7 

17.  What  is  said  of  the  march  of  Theodoric7 

18.  Who  opposed  him  7 

19.  What  city  sustained  a  long  siege  7 

20.  What  became  of  Odoacer  7 

21.  How  did  Theodoric  spcure  his  conquest  7 

22.  What  were  the  limits  of  his  empire  ? 

23.  What  heresy  did  he  embrace  7 

24.  The  consequence  of  this  7 

25.  What  crimes  did  he  commit  7 

26.  How  did  he  die  7  and  at  what  age7 

Sbc.  2. — Reign  of  Juttiniam 

1.  Who  was  Justin  7 

2.  What  office  did  he  hold7 

3.  How  did  he  secure  the  throne  7 

4.  Whom  did  he  make  his  associate  7 

5.  Whom  did  Justinian  marry  7 

6.  Her  character  ? 

7.  Mention  a  singular  folly  of  the  Eastern 

Empire. 


8.  What  leeolt  followed  Justinian's  paiiial- 

ity  to  one  of  the  factions  7 

9.  How  did  this  happen  7 

10.  How  did  Justinian  restore  order  7 

11.  How  many  of  the  riotezs  were  killed  7 

12.  What  war  did  Justinian  now  engage  in  7 

13.  His  commander  7 

14  What  was  done  before  the  armament  set 
saU7 

15.  What  happened  to  Gelimer  7 

16.  How  did  he  console  himself  7 

17.  What  afforded  Belfisarius  a  pretext  for  at- 

tacking Italy  7 

18.  How  did  Theodotufl  act  7 

19.  How  did  his  subjects  treat  him  7 

20.  How  did  Vitiges  commence  his  reign  7 
121.  His  course  afterwards  7 

22.  How  did  the  bishop  of  Bofne  aot7 

23.  How  was  he  punished  7 

24.  Who  succeeded  him,  and  by  whatmeans  7 

25.  The  success  of  Belisarius  7 

26.  What  prevented  him  from  taking  Ra- 

venna 7 

27.  Who  was  Theodobert"?  and  his  exploits? 

28.  The  fate  of  Belisarius  7 

29.  The  Lombardi,  why  so  called  7 

30.  What    protected  Uie  empire  for  forty 
•  years  7 

31.  Who  were  the  Avars  7 

32.  Their  actions,  &c.7 

33.  By  whom  conquered  7 

34.  Their  origin  and  original  condition  7 

35.  For  what  pelebrated  7 

36.  The  rival  of  Justinian,  wKo  7 

37.  How  did  he  secure  the  tranquillity  of 

Persia? 

38.  His  favourite  prejeot.7 

39.  Who  first  checked  his  career? 

40.  What  happened  to  the  provmces  of  Italy 

and  Africa? 

41.  Why  was  Belisarius  less  snocessfnl  than 

formeriy  7 

42.  How  did  he  disgrace  himself? 

43.  Who  succeeded  him  in  the  conmiand? 

44.  His  success  ? 

45.  How  was  Italy  governed  after  this? 
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46.  How  long  did  Nvrct  govern  it? 

47.  How  WBfl  BeUaarios  employed  in  the 

mean  timo? 

48.  How  was  he  treated  by  Justinian  ? 

49.  What  hastened  his  death? 

50.  The  character  of  Justinian  ? 

Sec.  3.— The  EstabliMhment  of  the  Civil 

Law, 

1.  What  project  did  Justinian  form? 
3.  What  led  him  to  do  this  ? 

3.  What  hiwyer  was  appointed  to  ptepurs 

the  code  7 

4.  His  qualifications  for  this  duty  7 

5.  The  instructions  given  to  the  commk- 

non  T 

6.  How  long  were  they  employed  in  this 

Herculean  undertaking? 

7.  What  more  difficult  work  yet  remained 

to  bo  performed  ? 

8.  To  whom  was  it  entrusted,  and  What 

powers  Were  given  him^ 

9.  Tike  xeoommendation  of  the  emperor  ? 

10.  How  many  books  did  the  code  ocmtain  ? 

11.  How  many,  the  Digest,  or  PandAots? 
13.  Why  so  called  7 

13.  How  many  3rean  did  it  ootnpy  ? 

14.  ^How  many  laws  did  it  contain  ? 

15.  How  many  volumes  was  it  necessary  to 

examine,  in  order  to  prepare  it? 

16.  State  the  sabitance  of  tiie  emperor's  de- 

cree. 

17.  With  What  other  woiks  was  Tribonian 

charged? 

18.  What  B  said  of  Ht 

19.  Were  these  works  perfect? 
SO.  What  wei^  the  ^Novels  ? 
21.  How  many  of  them  were  there  ? 

32.  How  long  were  these  law  volumes  lost? 

33.  \V^heu,  how,  and  by  whom,  discovered  7 

34.  The  use  that  has  been  made  of  them  ? 

Sec.  A^^HUtmf  of  ihe  Silk  Trade. 

1.  How  was  silk.fint  obtained  in  Europe? 

2.  What  nations  had  the  first  monopoly  of 

it? 

3.  What  were  silk  robes  first  called  T 

4.  Whence  did  the  silk  first  come  ? 

5.  How  is  this  kiiown  ? 

6.  Show  the  difficulties  of  its  importation 

from  China  ? 

7.  What  i»  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  Julius 

Cesar's  magnificent  spectacles  ? 

8.  The  price  of  silk  at  Rome  ? 

9.  What  law  Was  made  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 

berias? 

10.  What  carious  circumstance  is  mentioned, 

in  the  history  of  silk  ? 

11.  The  decision  of  tho  Sonnite  Doctocs? 

12.  Who  was  the  first  Roman  emperor,  that 

wore  a' silk  garment? 

13.  What  had  diminished  the  price  of  silk  by 

this  time? 


14  Whose  BuccesBors  did  the  Persian  sove- 
reigns consider  themselves  ? 

15.  And  whose,  did  the  Byzantine  emperais 

consider  themselves  ? 

16.  What  is'said  of  the  Red  Sea? 

17.  Of  the  straiU  of  Bab-el-Mandeb? 

18.  The  common  proverb  with  Eastern  aai- 

loFB,  respecting  the  ^Yam  Suph  ? 

19.  What  advantage^  did  the  Persians  take 

of  their  local  position,  with  reqpect  to 
the  silk  trfule  7 

20.  How  did  Justiidan  attempt  to  obviate 

this  inconvenience  ? 

21.  What  unforeseen  event  secured  to  liim 

his  great  object  7 

22.  What  unnoticed  fatt  In  natural  theolo- 

gy is  mentioned  ? 

23.  How  did  then  monks  earry  the  silk- 

wonns'  eggs  to  Constantinople? 

24.  What  singular  circumstance  shows  tho 

success  of  the  Greeks  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk? 

25.  How  was  the  S^gdian  trade  annihilated? 

26.  How  long  did  the  Greeks  monopoliie  the 

silk  trade? 

27.  How  wasihe  manufactufs  of  it  extend- 

ed in  Europe  ? 

28.  To  Whom  is  France  indebted  for  her  pie- 

sent  superiority  in  this  trade? 

29.  Who  endeavoured  to  faitroduoe  it  into 

£higtand? 

Seo.  5^-rAe    Monarchy  qf    the  Frankt 
under  the  Merovingian  Dynasty, 

1.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  the  Franks? 

2.  What  were  hisdesoendants  called? 

3.  Who  was  his  Buooeaor  ? 

4.  What  cost  him  his  throne  ? 

5.  Whosucooeded  HUderik? 

6.  The  modern  .name  of  Clovis? 

7.  Whopi  did  he  marry  7 

8.  What  benefit  did  she  confer  on  him  7 

9.  What  fee  did  he  give  the  bishop  that 

baptiied  him  7 

10.  What  anecdote  is  related,  illustrative  oi 

the  little  real  authority  enjoyed  by  the 
Frank  kings  7 

1 1.  The  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Clovis  ? 

12.  By  whom  was  he  aucceeded  ? 

13.  Relate  the  story  of  the  death  of  Chlodo- 

mer's  infant  children  7 

14.  Who  succeeded  Theodoric  7 

15.  His  character  and  exploits  ? 

16.  Under  whom   wos    all    France  again 

united  ?> 

17.  Who  succeeded  hhn? 

18.  The  state  of  the  kingdom,  daring  their 

reign? 

19.  Under  whom  was  France  once  more 

united? 

20.  How  did  he  punish  Bnmilda? 

21.  Who  succeeded  him  7 

22.  His  character,  dLc,  and  why  canonized  7 
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98.  Who  were  thefeal  tofvereigiif  of  Franco, 
during  the  rei^  of  hif  BacceesoiB  ? 

24.  Who  was  the  greatest  of  these  nomiiial 
mmisteis  7 

35.  Who  was  Charles  Martel  7 

26.  What  rendered  his  name  illustrious  7 

27.  For  what  victorjr  is  he  still  more  justly 

celebrated  7 

28.  His  successor  7 

29.  The  name  of  the  dynasty,  that  suc- 

ceeded the  Merovingian  7 

Sec.  6« — The  Lombard  Monarchy, 

1.  By  whom,  and  why,  were  the  Lomhan)i 

encouraged' to  settle  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire  7 

2.  Who  became  head  of  the  Lombards  7   - 

3.  In  what  war  M  he  engage  7 

4.  How  did  he  treat  Cunimund7 

5.  The  real  object  of  Alboin*s  ambition  7 

6.  What  led  to  this  enterprise  7 

7.  On  what  condition  did  the  Lmibaxds  re- 

sign their  lands  to  the  Avars  7 

8.  What  imprudent  act  did  the  Empress 

Sophia  commit? 

9.  The  consequence  of  it  7 

10.  What  city  alone  resisted  AIboiB7 

11.  Why  was  it  spared  7 

12.  The  end  of  Alboin7 

13.  Who  succeeded  hun  7 

14.  His  character  and  end  7 

15.  The  nature  of  (he  government  estab- 

lished by  his  supcessor  7 

16.  Wliat  tended  to  reconcile  the  Italians  to 

the  supremacy  €if  the  Lombards  7 

17.  What  ambitious  dengn  did  Luitprand 

conceive  7 

18.  Of  what  did  he  take  advantage  7 

19.  Who  instigated  the  Venetians  against 

him7 

20.  How  was  the  ^pe  treated  by  the  Em- 
peror Leo? 

21.  >Vho  saved  him  from  this  fate  7 

22.  Why  did  the  Italians  revolt  against  Leo  7 

23.  To  whom  did  the  pope  hate  recourse  in 

his  extremities  7 

24.  Under   what    king  did  the   Lombards 

reach  the  summit  of  their  greatness? 

25.  By  whom  was  Astulphus  subdued  7 

26.  Who  finally  destroyed  the  power  of  the 

Lombards? 

27.  How  was  their  king  treated? 

28.  Who  received  the  ir6n  crown  of  Lom- 

bordy? 

Sbc.  ,7. —  The  Anglo^Saxoru, 

1.  What  befell  the  Britons  when  they  were 

finally  deserted  by  the  Romans  7 

2.  What  imprudent  advice  did  they  adopt  7 

3.  Whom  did  they  invite  over? 

4.  Who  were  the  Saxons  and  Angles? 

5.  Their  two  chieft  7 

6.  Where  did  they  land  7 


7.  How  many  IbUowemdkl  they  bring 

them  7 

8.  What  induced  them  to  send  for  more  7 

9.  How  did  they  treat  the  Britons  7 

10.  Where  are  their  descendants  now? 

11.  How  long  did  the  stniggle  last  7 

12.  What  was  the  Saxon  heptarchy  7 

13.^  In  w^ich  of  these  kingdoms  was  the 
Christian  religion  first  established? 

14.  Mention  the  circumstance  that  induced 

Gregory  to  send  missioQaries  into  Eng- 
land. 

15.  Who  was  the  head  of  the  mission? 

16.  Who  founded  the  monastery  of  St  Al- 

ban's? 

17.  Whom  did  he  send  to  instruct  Charle- 

magne? 

18.  For  what  is  France  indebted  to  Alcuin  7 

19.  What  uniieisities did  he  found? 

20.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  all  England  7 

21.  In  what  year  did  this  great  event  occur  7 

22.  How  long  after  the  mst  Arrival  of  the 

Anglo-baxontt  m  Britain  ? 


CHAPTER IL 
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Sbo.  1* — Political  and  Social  Condition  .of 
the  Eaet  at  the  coming  of  Mohammed, 

1. 
2. 
3. 

■1 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Who  succeeded  Just^iian? 
For  what  was  his  reign  remarkable  7 
AVho  succeeded  Justin  II.  7 
His  character  7 
Tiberius'  successor  7 
His  character  7 

The  condition  of  Persia  at  this  time  7 
How  did  the  Emperor  Maurice  act  to- 
ward the  royal  fugitive  ? 
9.  How  did  Khosrtl  evince  his  gratitude  7 

10.  Against  whom  did  the   emperor  then 

turn  his  arms  7 

11.  What  led  to  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers? 

12.  WhowasPhocas? 

13.  How  did  he  commence  his  reign  7 

14.  What  noUe  act  did  Maurice  perform? 

15.  Who  sanctioned  the  usurpation  of  Phocas  7 

16.  What  title  did  he  receive  from  him  in 

consequence  7 

17.  What  was  the  end  of  Phocas? 

18.  Who  succeeded  him? 

19.  How  did  Khosrtk,  king  of  Persia,  act 

when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Man** 
rice,  his  beneiactor  7 

20.  What  supplied  ^him  with  alfies  in  every 

province? 

21.  What  enterprise  did  his  successes  now 

encourage  him  to  undertake  7 

22.  How  did  the  Jews  act  in  Jerusalem? 

23.  The  fkte  of  Egypt; 

24.  How  long  was  Khosni's  oamf  in  qght 

of  Constantinople? 
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5)5.  What  letter  did  he  now  receiye? 

26.  Who  was  the  writer? 

S7.  How  was  the  letter  treated  7 

28.  Mohammed's  remark  when  he  heard  of 

this  treatment  7 

29.  How  were  the  Avars  employed  at  this 

time? 

30.  What  porpdse  did  the  emperor  form  7 

31.  Who  dissuaded  him  from  executingr  it? 

32.  On  whM  condition  did  Khosnl  promise 

peace  to'  the  empire  ? 

33.  How  was  the  emperor  affected  hy  this 

insult? 

34.  His  first  step? 

35.  What  bold  enterprise  did  he  form? 

36.  Show  what  was  iiis  success. 

37.  How  did  Khosrii  act  during  this  ieaolh,- 

tion  of  his  kingdom  ? 

38.  The  consequences  to  himself  of  .«u6h 

conduct  ? 

39.  What  excuse  did  his  son  offer  for  his  un- 

natural conduct  ? 

40.  What  trophy  did  Heraclins  bring  with 

him  from  Jerusalem  7 

41.  The  fate  of  Persia? 

42.  What  flame    was   now    beginning    to 

spread? 

43.  How  was  victory  fiatal  to  Heraclius? 

44.  His  conduct  7 

45.  What  new  enemies  appeared  on   the 

confines  of  Persia? 

46.  The  fate  of  the  empire  dorine  the  last 

eight  years  of  the  reign  of  Heraclins? 

Sto.  2.^ — State  ef  Arabia  at  the  coming  of 
MoJiammed. 

1.  The  geographical  position  Of  Arabia  ? 

2.  Its  dimensions  \ 

3.  The  toil  and  climate,  &4i.  7 

4.  Character  and  position  of  Arabia  Felix  ? 

5.  Character  and  position  of  Arabia  Pe- 

tnea? 

6.  What   once    gave   it   importance   and 
wealth? 

7.  From  whom  are  the  Arabs  descended  ? 

8.  What  is  their  boast  7 

9.  Why  has  their  country  never  befen  con- 

quered 7 

10.  What  parts  have  been  conquered  ? 

11.  The  physical  and  intellectual  constitu- 

tion of  the  Arab  7    ' 

12.  What  is  said  of*  the  camel? 

13.  Of  the  Arab  hone  7 

14.  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs? 

15.  Their  religious  condition  befbre  the  com- 

ing of  Mohammed  7 

16.  What  did  an  ancient  father  say  of  Ara- 

bia? 

17.  In  what  provin«!o  were  the   principal 

cities,  in  remote  ages  7 

18.  The  chief  cities  now  i 

19.  What  has^alwayi*  given  Mecca  impoit- 
7 


20.  How  has  their  .temple  of  Mecca  beat 

always  regarded  7 

21.  What  tribe  had  the  custody  of  it? 

22.  What  consequence  did  this  give  them  ? 

23.  What  gave  a  check  to  Christianity  m 

Arabia? 

24.  In  what  year  did  Ihis  happen  7 

25.  How  is  Mecca  situated  7 

26.  Its  soil  and  water,  &C..7 

27.  How  far  have  its  inhabitants  to  sttul  for 

good  fruit? 

28.  By  whom  was  Mecca  founded  7 

29.  By  whom  was  its  temple  erected? 

30.  To  whom  is  its  early  prosperity  ascribed  ? 

31.  Why  did  Ishmael  make  it  his  residence? 

32.  What  proves  it  to  be  an  ancient  city? 

33.  The  ancient.name  of  Medina  7 

34.  How  does  it  compare  with  Mecca  7 

.35.  Why  did  its  citizens  esponse  the  cause 
of  Mohammed? 

36.  The  literature  of  the  Arabs? 

37.  How  was  a  literary  spirit  kept  up? 

38.  What  was  done  with  their  best  poems? 

39.  The  title  of  their  seven  best  po^ns? 

40.  How  were  they  written  ?  • 

41.  Where  kept  7 

42.  Their  history,  what? 

43.  Their  astronomy  7 

44.  Their  mechanical  arts? 

45.  What  four  peculiarities  has  God  given 

them? 

Sec.  3. — The  Preaching  of  Mohammed. 

1.  Where  was  Mohammed  bom? 

2.  Who  was  his  iather? 

3.  His  mother  7 

4.  The  religion  of  both? 

5.  His  uncles,  who  7 

6.  Where  did  he  become  an  orphan? 

7.  Whither  did  he  go  at  the  age  of  thir- 

teen? 

8.  His  course  from  this  time? 

9l  The  consequence  of  his  mescantile  tal- 
ent? 

10.  Whom  did  he  marry? 

11.  What  consideration  did  this  give  him? 

12.  What  use  did  he  immediately  make  of 

his  good  fortune  7 

13.  What  did  he  do  for  his  family  7 

14.  What  was  he  doing  for  the  next  fifteen 

years? 

15.  His  yearly  practice  7 

16.  What  made  him  accpiamted  with  the 

principal  forms  of  religion  then  pre- 
vailing ? 
n.  The  names  of  some  of  th^se  sects? 

18.  What  ledhim  to  think  himself  a  prophet? 

19.  To  ^om  did  he  first  announce  his  mis- 

sion? 

20.  Did  she  recognize  his  claims  7 

21.  Who  followed  her  example  7 

22.  What  led  them  to  believe  in  him  to 

readily? 
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23.  What  were  these  converts  called  7 
24w  The  meaoiug  of  the  word? 

25.  What  confirmed  their  faith? 

26.  Why  did  he  communicate  them  orally? 
37.  Is  it  probaUe  so  eminent  a  merchant  did 

not  know  how  to  read  and  write  ? 
98.  Why  did  he  ihen  pretend  ignorance? 

29.  In  what  book  were,  these  revelations 

preserved? 

30.  The  metoing  of  the  term  ? 

31.  How  soon  did  he  publicly  proclaim  him- 

self a  prophet  ? 

32.  How  was  he  received? 

33.  Under  what  circumstances  did  he  make 

the  avowal  ? 

34.  How  did  Ali  act? 

35.  Where  did  Mohammed  begin  to  preach  ? 

36.  Why  did  the  guardians  of  Uie  city  oppose 

him? 

37.  How  were  some  of  his  most  zealous  fol- 

lowers treated  7 

38.  Was  he  alarmed  by  these  demonstra- 

tions 7  « 

39.  What  did  he  say,  when  requested  to  sus- 

pend his  pi^eaching  7 

40.  On  what  mat  occasion  did  he  preach  7 

41.  What  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  Medi- 

na that  were  present  peculiarly  atten- 
tive? 

42.  What  was  Mahommed*s  first  step  ,in 

in^xwture?  *" 

43.  What  was  heaU  along  an  impostor  or 

an  en&usiast? 

44.  What  doctrine  did  he  now  preach  in  op- 

position to  his  former  doctrines? 

45.  What  personal  interview  did  the  angel 

Gabriel  afibrd  him  ? ' 

46.  How  did  the  Meccan  chiefs  act  after 

this? 

47.  Whither  did  he  flee  7 

48.  Wha^  is  his  flight  called  7 

49.  How  old  was  he  at  this  time  7  , 

50.  How  was  he  received  in  Medina  7 

51.  The  meaning  of  the  term  "  Medina  "  7 

52.  How  did  his  converts  act7„ 

53.  What  attracted  Warriors  to  his  standard  7 

54.  What  occurred  near  the  well  Bedr  7 

55.  How  did  he  now  extend  his  religion  7 

56.  What  sublime  orientalism  was  long  ike 

war  cry  of  his  foUowers  7 

57.  Who  were  the  special'  oSjects  of  his 

hatred  7 

58.  Why  were  they  so  7 

59.  What  efiect  did  a  defeat  at  Ohod  have 

on  him  7 
^.  To  what  did  he  ascribe  it  7 

61.  What  character  did  the  war  now  as- 

sume? 

62.  How  did  the  Meccans  sufibr? 

63.  What  did  they  do? 

64.  What  did  Mohammed  say  7 

65.  What  did  Mohammed  become? 

66.  His  character  7 


67.  Did  he  take  Mecca  7 

68.  j!o  whom  did  he  send  ambafsadon? 

69.  The  king  of  Persia's  treatment  of  the 

letter  sent  him  7 

70.  How  did  Heraelios  treat  it  7 

71.  What  sowed  the  seeds  of  ^Usease  jn  his 

constitution  7 

72.  How  did  he  enter  Mecca? 

73.  How  did  he  show  homage  to  the  na- 

tional faith  7 

74.  The  efi^ect  produced  by  his  presence  7 

75.  In  what  war  did  he  now  engage  7 

76.  The  consequence  of  his  success  7 

77.  How  did  he  treat  the  Kaaba  7 

78.  What  emblem  was  permitted  to  remain? 

79.  What  was  the  black  stone  ? 

80«  The    consequence'  of  the   captore    cxf 
Mecca  7 

81.  What  two  great  objects  did  he  thus  ef- 

fect? 

82.  How  many  warriors  did  he  now  have  ? 

83.  What  led  to  his  death  7 

84.  At  what  age  and  in  what  year  7 

85.  His  dying  words  7 

86.  His  favourite  wife  7 

87.  Why  did  he  make  no  will  7 

88.  WhowasFatima? 

Seo.  4. — Early  Progrett  of  the  Saracens, 

1.  What  shook  the  fabric  of  Islamism  to 

its  foundation? 

2.  Who  had  the  best  hereditary  claims  7 

3.  What  rendered  him  unpopular  7 

4.  How  was  the  controversy  decided  7 

5.  What  surname  did  he  assume  7 

6.  The  meaning  of  it? 

7.  His  first  exploit?      ' 

8.  What  purpose  did  he  then  form  7 

9.  'the  success  of  his  army  7 

10.  Its  general,  who  7 

11.  Why  did  he  wish  to  take  Jerusalem? 

12.  His  instructions  to  his  army  7 

13.  What  renders  them  so  remarkable  7 

14.  Quote  Rev.  9.  4' 

15.  What  other  city  did  he  wish  to  take? 

16.  Did  Heraclius  succour  it  7 

17.  How  often  was  his  army  routed? 

18.  What  dispute  arose  between  the  Saracen 

generals  7 

19.  Why  Was  the  memory  of  the  Khaliph 

Abd  Bekr  venerated  7 

20.  His  character  7 

21.  His  successor  7 

22.  How  did  he  evince  his  jealousy  of  Eha* 

led? 

23.  What  empire  fell  next  7 

24  The  result  of  the  battle  of  itadesia? 

25.  Describe  the  standard  of  Persia? 

26.  What  was  done  with  it?' 

27.  What  foolish  act  did  an  Arabian  soldier 

perform? 

28.  Where  was  the  final  battle  fought,  which 

decided  the  fate  of  Persia  7 
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S9.  Tho  fate  of  the  Persiaii  king  ? 

30.  What  dyuasty  ended  with  luxn  7 

31.  What  country  fell  next? 

32.  The  equipage  of  the  khallph  as  he  came 

to  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  7 

33.  What  diid  he  do  when  he  reached  his 

camp  ? 

34.  What    proofe    of   his    moderation    are 

given  7 

35.  A^  hore  did  he  build  his*  mosque  7 

36.  What  cities  were  4e)ct  taken  7 

37.  liow  many  yean  did  the  conquest  of 

Syria  occupy  7 

38.  What  country  fell  next  7    ^ 

39.  The  fate  of  the  famous  libtery  at  Alex- 

andria 7 

40.  The  fate  of  Omar  7 

41.  The  results  of  his  reign  of  ten  years? 

42.  By  whom  is  his  memory  venerated  7 

43.  By  whom  execrated  7 

44.  Wa  habits  7  ' 

45.  For  what  are  the  Arabs  indebted  to 

him  7 

46.  What  customs,  &«.,  did  he  introduce  7 

47.  His  successor? 

48.  What  exploits  were  performed  in  hi6 

reign  7 

49.  The  fate  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  7 

50.  How  many  camel-loads  did  it  contain  7 

51.  The  fate  of  Othman  1 

52.  His  successor? 

53.  Who  revolted,  and  her  fate? 

54.  How  was  the  diifi(5ulty  with  Moawiydh 

settled  7    Relate  the  circumstances. 

55.  Who  thus  became  khaliph? 

56.  Ali's  character  7 

57.  What  tradition  is  mentioned  7 

58.  Tho  fate  of  his.  posterity  7 

59.  Whose  martyrdom  is  yearly  celebrated 

in  Persia? 

60.  The  conqnesta  of  the  Saracens  1 

61.  What  country  in  Europe  did  they  sub^ 

due?  ^ 

62.  How  long  did  they  hold  it  7 

63.  What  plans  did  they  dbsign  to  accom- 

plish? 
64  Who  rescued  Europe  from  their  yoke? 

65.  In  what  battle  ? 

66.  How  long'did  it  last  7 

67.  What  led  to  the  dismemberment  of  theur 

empire  7 

68.  The  three  Mandaids  7 

69.^  What  did  Abiil  Abbas  do  7 

70.  Relate  the  circumstances  ot-  the  assassi- 

nation of  the  Ommiade  family. 

71.  Who  escaped,  and  his  subsequent  for- 

tune? 

72.  The  capital  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty? 

73.  The  hero  of  the  Arabian  Nights*  Enter- 

tainment? 

74*  The   literary  chatact^r   of  the   Sara- 
cens? 

75.  The  wl  of  the  matt«r  7 


CHAPTER  IIL 

RESTORATION   OF  THS   WESTERN   EKPIRB. 

Sec.  1. — The  Life  of  Charlemagne. 

1.  What  circurostflnces  conspired  to  giv* 

power  and  authority  to  the  pope  ? 

2.  Why  did  the  Italians  desir6  to  have  the 

pope,  recognised  as  the   head'  of  the 
Christian  bhurch  7      ' 

3.  What  favour  did  the  pope  ehow  Pepin  7 

4.  How  was  it  returned? 

5.  Who  commanded  the  f^nch  armies  in 

Italy? 

6.  To  whom  did  Pepin  leave  his  kingdom  T 

7.  What  circumstance  made  Ohariemagne 

sole  monarch  7 

8.  What  were  the  grounds  of  hostility,  be- 

tween Charlemagne  and  the  king  of 
the  Lombards  7 

9.  What  induced  Charlemagne  to  declare 

war  against  the  Saxons  7 

10.  What  lead  him  into  Italy  7 

11.  What  exploits  did  he  perform  there  7 

12.  What  led  him  into  Spain  7 

13.  What  recalled  him  home,  before  he  had 

conquered  the  Saracens? 
14  Describe  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles. 

15.  What  is  said  of  the  song  of  Roland  7 

16.  Relate  the  legend  of  Roncesvalles. 

17.  The  anecdote  of  John,  king  of  France. 

18.  What  is  said  of  the  devastation  of  tho 

Saxons^  at  this  time  ? 

19.  Who  was  their  leader? 

20.  His&te? 

21.  How  did  Charlemagne  empLoj  (he  inter- 

vals of  tranquillity? 

22.  By  whom  was  he  assisted? 

23.  What  circumstance  proves  the  renown 

of  Charlemagne  7 

24.  What  presents  were  sent  him  7 

25.  What  new  enemy  now  appeared? 

26.  How  was  Charlemagne  affected  by  their 

appearance  ? 

27.  How  did  these  Normans  act  in  England  7 

28.  What  led  Charlemagne  again  into  Italy  7 

29.  What  title  did  the  pope  confer  on  him  ? 

30.  What  project  was  now  formed? 

31.  How  was  it  defeated? 

32.'  Who  succeeded  Charlemagne  7 

33.  How  long  did  Charlemagne  live  T 

34.  The  character  of  Louis  7 

Sec.  2. — DecUne  and  Fall  of  the  Carlotn^ 
gian  Dynasty, 

1.  The  boundaries  of  the  Western  empire? 

2.  What  crimes  <fid  Louus  commit,  at  the 

instigation  ofliis  wife? 

3.  The  consequences  of  them  ? 

4  How  did  he  show  his  remorse  7 

5.  What  led  to  a  civil  war? 

6.  What  civil  war  ensued  after  his  death  T 

7.  Who  may  be  considered  the  Ibunder  of 

the  French  monarchy? 
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8.  What  kingdoms  and  statai  wvn  formed 

out  of  the  fragmenis  of  the  Western 
empire  7 

9.  To  what  did  they  owe  their  origin? 

10.  How  did    Chaiiemagne  endd^voor    to 

remedy  this  evil  t 

11.  What  nullified  his  wise  policy  ?  . 

12.  Wh^t  principle  was  the  foundation  of  the 

feudal  system  ? 

13.  Of  what  great  race  were  the  Normans  a 

branch  ? 

14.  What    exasperated   them    against   the 

Franks? 
15. '  What  was  their  character  as  sail^  ? 

16.  How  did  they  find  the  land  when  they 

were  far  out  at  sea?    ^   ^ 

17.  What  titl»did  their  leaders  assume? 

18.  How  did  these  saa-kinn  get  followers  7 

19.  Their  usual  conduct,  &c.  7 

20.  Why  were  thay  specially  hostile  to  the 

clergy,  &«.? 

21.  Thieiry's  description  of  a  sea-king  7 

22.  From  what  ballads  do  we  obtain  all  our 

information  of  these  sea-kings  7 

23.  Recite  the  enactments  of  an  ancient  law 

among  them. 

24.  Who  were  the  Kempet 

25.  How  did  Hiorolf  act? 

26.  His  success  7 

27.  How  did  Half  act  7 

28.  What  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 

admission  into  this  number  ? 

29.  What  wei^  they  forbidden  to  do  ? 

30.  What  circumstance  proved  the  devotion 

of  his  crew  to  Half  7 

31.  Who  were  the  htrteker  7 

32.  How  did  Sivald^s  sons  act,  when  they 

were  in  this  state  7 

33.  Their  fate  7 

34.  What  other  exploits  did  Halfdan  per- 

form? 

35.  How  did  the  sons  of  Amgrim  act,  dtiring 

thfcir  fter»«-&  madness? 

36.  How  did  the  sea-kings  procure  wives  for 

themselves  7 

37.  Show  how  Moalda  was  treated. 

38.  What  suffermgs  did  these  pirates  inflict 

on  France  7 

39.  How  did  tne  Franks  defend  themselves? 

40.  The  consequences  of  such  folly  7 

41.  By  whom  was  the  Russian  monarchy 

fouftdcd? 

42.  What  foothold  <£d  they  obttdn  in  other 

countries  7 

43.  The  story  of  Charies  and  RoUo? 

44.  How  did  Rollo  afterwards  act? 

45.  What  incident  is  mentioned,  as  showing 

th*e  security  of  property  ? 

46.  What  new  enemy  appeared  at  this  time  7 

47.  Who  saved  England  for  a  time  ? 

48.  The  last  of  the  Cariovingian  dynasty  7 

49.  The  founder  of  the  present  race  of  French 
4^  kings? 


50.  The  state  of  France  at  this  period? 

Sec.  3. — The  Foundation  of  the  Oermame 

Empire. 

1.  What  oath  were  the  German  emperon 

obliged  to  ta,ke  7 

2.  Where  did  the  custom  of  electing  emp^ 

rors  commence  7 

3.  How  long  did  it  continue  7 

4.  What  emperor  raised  Germany  to  thn 

highest  rank  among  European  states  ? 
'5.  From  what  disgraceful  tiibate  did  he 
free  his  kingdom  ? 

6.  How.  did  the  Germans  show  their  sense 

of  the  importance  of  this  victory  7 

7.  What  incident  shows  the  character  of 

this  age?' 

8.  How  did  Otho  become  king  of  Italy  ? 

9.  Why  did  the  pope  acknowledge  him  as 

Roman  emperOr  and  supreme  head  of 
ther  church  7   - 

10.  Why-did  he  aherwards  oppose  him? 

11.  How  did  Otho  resent  this  conduct? 

12.  What  hastened  tho  death  of  Otho  It. 

13.  How  was  Otho  III.  killed  7 

14.  What  anecdote  is  related  of  Conrad's 

generosity  7 

15.  What  prooft  of  energy  did  Henry  III. 

give? 

16.  In 'whose  reign  did  the  great  strugi^e 

between  the  pqud  apd  imperial  power 
begin? 

17.  The    condition  ^  of  affiurs    in    England 

favourable  to  the  pope  7 

18.  The  con4ition  of  affiiirs  in  Spam? 

19.  The    condition  of  affiiirs  in  Northern 

.  Europe  7 

20.  Whom  did  Edward  the  Confessor  nomi- 

nate as  his  successor? 

21.  Whom  did  the  English  prefer? 

22.  What  oath  did  Harold  take  7 

23.  Under  what  circumstances  7 

24.  What  artifice  was    employed  to  give 

sanctity  to  it  7 
2&  Did  he  adhere  to  it  7 

26.  What  induced  William  to  invade  Eng- 

land? 

27.  What  battle  decided  the  contest  7 

28.  How  did  Mfiltiam  treat  the  English  ? 

29.  How  did  some  Normanb  lay  the  founda- 

tion of  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  7 

30.  How  did  all  these  events  strengthen  the 

pope? 

Sec.  4.— State  of  the  East  from  the  Eetah- 
liehment  to  the  Overthrow  of  the  Khdliphate. 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  history  of  the  Byzan- 

tme  empire  during  the  middle  ages  7 

2.  Its  condition,  &c.  7 

3. 'Whence  did  the  Turks    and  Tartan 

come? 
4;  When  was  their  country  invaded  and 

by  whom  ^ 
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5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 


What  dangerous  practice  did  the  Khalipfa 

Al  Moutaasem  introduce? 
The  consequence  of"  it  ? 
How  was  the  revolution  completed T 
What  new  horde  now  appeared  7 
Their  victories  ? 
The  extent  of  the  dominions  of  Malek 

Shah  7 
What  little  circumstance-  now  occurred, 

which  led  to  mighty  con^uences? 
The  conduct  of  the  assassins  7  - 
What  shows  the  extent  of  the  evil  ? 
How  was  the  kingdom  of  Malek  Shah 

divided? 
Of  what  benefit  to  the  Christian^  was 

thii  division  7 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GROWTH  OF  THK   PAPAL   ISOWBIU 

Sko.  1,-^The  Origin  of  the  Papacy. 

1.  What  is  remarkable  in  th^  cleiicftl  or- 
ganization of  Christianity  7 

H,  What  statement  is  mkde  on-  this  subject  ? 

3.  What  two  great  principles  were  fully  re- 
cognized at  a  very  early  period  7 

4^  The  opinion  of  infidels  on  this  point  7 

5.  The  general    outline  of  ^e  -i^Mstolic 

model. 

6.  To  what  two  different  lines  of  tempta- 

tion were  the  clergy  exposed  7 

7.  Show  how  they  tendiod  to  the  same  re- 

sult? 

8.  The  only  bond  that  held  nations  to- 

gether 7 

9.  what  led  to  the  persecution  of  the  pagani(7 

10.  How  did  this  tend  to  increase  the  power 

of  the  clergy  7 

11.  How  was  the  discipline  of  the  ckurch 

injured  7 

12.  H<9w  wore  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
-  corrupted? 

13.  What  miserable  practices  were  thus  in- 

troduced 7 
14  What  bodies  have  always  been  prominent 
in  introducing  and  supporting  supersti- 
tions, &c.  ? 

15.  Was  the  charge  of  idolatry  urged  against 

the  Christians  true  7 

16.  What  proves  it  to  be  so  ? 

17.  Who  wore  the  Iconoclasts? 

18.  The  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Constanti- 

nople 7 

19.  How  did  the  pope  act  7 

80.  Who  made  the  pope  a  temporal  prince? 

21.  When  does  the  proper  l^istory  of  the 
papacy  begin  7         i 

i32.  What  three  transactions  sombined  to 
give  it  form  ? 

m.  What  naturally  led  to  the  temporal  sov- 
ereignity of  the  pope  ? 


24.  What  is  said  of  the  pope's 

of  Pepin  as  king  of  France  ? 

25.  6n^ what  is  popeiy  (bunded? 

26.  Separate  the  two  parts  7 

27.  What  happened  ere  one  gemamtioa  had 

passed  away  7 

Sec.  2.^-The    early  Development  of  the 
Political  Syetem  of  the  Papflcy. 

1.  The  important  links  between  ancient  and 

modem,  history  7 

2.  Was  the  French  monarchy  originally 

elective  of  hereditary  7 

3.  Why  did  Peptn  then  wish  to  be  reoeg- 

nized  by  the  pope  ? 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  measores  of  the  pope  7 

5.  What  ceremony  did  they  revive  I 

6.  How  did  Pepin  regard  it  T 

7.  How  did  the  pope  regard  it  T 

8.  Its  eSddt  7 

9.  How  did  the  Frank  nobles  regard  it  7 

10.  What  ne^  act  did  pope  Stephen  per- 

form? 

11.  Its  effect  7 

12.  What  return  did  the  Caziovii^anB  make 

to  Stephen  ? 

13.  What  fraud  did  the  holy  father  commit 
"  in  order  to  secure  these  acquisitions  T 

14.  Its  effect  7 

15.  Is  it  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  a 

fraud? 

16.  What  pontiff  first  combined  the  elements 

of  the  papacy  into  a  system  7 

17.  What  difficulty  met  him  at  the  outset  ? 

18.  How  did  the  pope  attempt  to  ward  off 

the  danger  ? 

19.  How  did  Leo  III.  act  ? 

20.  How  has  his  act  been  interpreted  ? 

21.  What  is  said  of  it  7 

22.  What  benefits  did  Leo  experience  from 

this  moderation  7 

23.  How  did  he  show  hi^  gratitude  7 

24.  The  dangers  and  benefits  to  the  papal 

'See,  of   the  re-establishment  of  the 
empire  1 

25.  What  is  said  of  the  struffgles  between 

the  bishops  of  Rome  ana  of  Constanti- 
nople 7 

26.  The  effect  on  the  papacy  of  the  death  of 

Charlemagne  7 

27.  What  is  said  of  the  usurpations  of  the 
^     church  during  the  wars  between  the 

successors  of  Charlemagne  7 

28.  "V^liat    shameful    acknowledgment   did 

Charles  the  Bald  make? 

29.  What  <;anon  did  the  bishops  make  7 
30.'  How  did  king  and  people  regard  it  7 

31.  What  right ,£d  the  pope  assume? 

32.  Why  did  he  depose  the  archbishop  of 

Ravenna  7 

33.  How  did  he  treat  King  Lothatre? 

34  What  acknowledgment  did  the  pope  ex- 
act of  the  king  of  France? 
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35.  How  W8S  ho  roeogniz«d  as  emperor? 

36.  What  letter  did  the  pope  write  to  the 

king?, 

37.  How  did  the  feadal  lords  treat  the  p6n- 

tiffi? 
38.'  To  what  are  the  yicet  of  this  period  at- 
tributable? 

39.  The  ^at  error  of  the  pontiffi  ? 

40.  What  rendered  popery,  as  a  system,  in- 

operative 7 

•  > 

Sbc.  3. — The  Struggle  for  Suprtmaey  he- 

iween  the  Fope9  and  Empenr9. 

.  1.  For  what  services  was  Otho  rewaided 
with  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  and 
the  title  of  emperor  of  thb  W^7 
9.  How  did  Otho  show  his  Jealousy  of  the 
designs  of  the  pope  against  hun,  even 
in  his  coronation  7 

3.  How  did  the  pope  treat  Otho  t    • 

4.  Otho'ft  conduct  m  return? 

5.  The  character  of  Pope  John? 

6.  Who  was  elected  in  his  room  ? 

7.  What  bull  did  he  issuel 

6.  What  did  the  bishepB  think  and  say  of  it? 
9.  What  led  to  John's  restoration? 

10.  His  subsequent  conduct  ? 

11.  His  end? 

12.  What  did  the  people  think  of  his  death  7 

13.  Who  succeeded  him  7 

14.  The  condition  of  the  papacy  at  this  time  7 

15.  To  what  did  the  papacy  owe  its  first 

success? 

16.  What  now  gave  it  strengrdi  ibr  a  new 

Btrug^e? 

17.  How  was  Pope  John  treated  7 

18.  His  successors,  and  who  prevailed? 

19.  What  traitorous  act  did  Boniface  VH. 

commit  7 

20.  The  death  of  Boniface  ? 

21.  The  death  of  his  rival  7  , 

22.  What  shows  how  low  the  papacy  had 

now  sunk  7 

23.  How  did  Sylvester  act? 

24.  How  did  Benedict  VIIL  treat  the  Em- 

peror Henry  7 

25.  The  state  of  die  popedom  soon  after  this? 

26.  How  old  WHS  Benedict  IX.  when  raised 

to  the  popedom  7 

27.  Who  induced  him  to  resign,  and  by 

what  means? 

28.  Who  was  Hildebrand? 
29'.  What  became  of  him? 
30.  His  character  7 

Sec.  4^ — Revival  of  the  Papal  Power. 

1.  What  led  to  the  eaccess  of  the  papal 

usurpation  7 

2.  How  did  it  endeavour  to  secure  its  ac- 

quisitions 7 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  nobles  of  Italy  7 

4»  What  opinion  was  the  papatiy  during 
this  time  generating  7 


'5.  Under  whatpremue  was  ila  otganiza^ 
tion  completed  7 

6.  How  did  it  link  itself  with  every  dasa 

of  the  community? 

7.  How  was  the  clerical  identified  with  the 

popular  cause  7 
'  8»  Who  was  the  first  that  clearly  perceived 
the  tendency  and  stretigth  of  this^cnr- 
pent? 
9.  What  is  said  of  his  personal  character  t 

10.  Of  his  measures  7 

11.  His  design? 

12.  What  is  said  of  Leo  IX.  7 

13.  Hildebnmd*a  first  interview  with  him? 
14  What  had  the  pontifiT  dreaded  7 

15.  What  service  did  Hildebrand  render  him  ? 
16;  How  was  he  rewarded? 

17.  Why  were  the  clergy  and  people  of 

Rome  pleased  at  Jhese  things  ? 

18.  Leo's  conduct  ? 

19.  His  &te  7 

20.  What  led  to  his  death  ? 

21.  Who  succeeded  him  7 

22.  Htldebrand*s  views  and  conduct  ?  ' 

23.  How  did  the  new  pope  treat  him  7 

24.  How  did  he  conduct  himself  in  France? 

25.  How  did  the  people  act  on  thie  death  of 

Pope  Stephen  ?« 

26.  HowdidHildebmnd? 

27.  Why  did  the  emperor  aid  Nicholas? 

28.  How  did  Nicholas  act? 

29.  How  did  he  act  towards  the  Normans  in 

the  south  of  Italy? 

30.  How  did  they  serve  him  in  turn  7 
31«  Theefiectof  this? 

32.  What  is  said  of  the  church  of  MUan  7 

33.  Peter  Damian's  boldness? 

34.  The  result  of  it  7 

35.  How  was  Nicholas*  successor  chosen? 

36.  Who    was   the   real   governor   of   the 

church  7 

37.  How  did  he  treat  the  Milanese  7 

38.  How  did  it  happen  that  two  arcbbishopa 

of  Milan  were  choe<iii  7 

39.  The  contest  that  ensued  7 

40.  How  had  Hildebrand  been  preparing  for 

the  contest? 

41.  How  did  he  contribute  to  the  Norman 

conquest  of  England  7 

42.  How  did  he  act  towjurds  William  7 

43.  What  did  he  send  him  7 

44.  How  did  he  act  towaipdb  Matilda  7 

45.  What  daring  act  threw  all  these  politi* 

cal  struggles  into  the  shade  7 

46.  The  roal  author  of  all  these  acts  7 

Sec.  S.—^Pontifieate  of  &regory  VIL 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  accession  of  Hilda- 

brand  to  the  papacy  7 

2.  How  did  he  obtain  the  emperor's  ratifi- 

cation of  his  irregular  election  7 

3.  What  favourite  plan  of  his  did  he  begin 

at  once  to  put  in  execution  7 
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4  For  what  porpowi  4fid  he  send  a  legate 

to  Spain  7 . 
5.  What  effect  did  hi»  energy  prodac^  on  42. 

the  emperor  7  43. 

6.-  What  Were  the  two  great  oljecta  of  the 

pope?  44 

7.  What  were  the  arguments  for  the  'celi- 

bacy of  the  clergy?  45. 

8.  What  against  it  7 

9.  What  were  lay-investitures  7  46. 

10.  The  objections  to  them  7  47. 

11.  What  seemed  to  make  it  necessary  that 

these    appointments    in    the    church  48. 
should  be  independent  of  the  state  7 '      49. 
1%  What  UasphemooB  claim  did  the  pope 

put  forth?  50. 

13.  What  canon  was  passed  on  this  subgeet 

in  a  general  council  held  at  Rome?        51. 

14.  What  is  said  of  the  letters  of  the  pope  52. 

in  which  he  communicated  these  de- 
crees to  the  European  sovereigns?  53. 

15.  Mention  some  of  his  actions  correspond- 

ing to  his  words. 

16.  How  did  the  emperor  relish  these  things  7 

17.  What  conspiracy  was  formed  in  Romo     1. 

against  the  pope  ? 

18.  What  dahng  act  was  perpetrated  by  the    3. 

prefect  of  the  city  ?  3. 

19.  Tlie  consequences  of  it?    ■ 

20.  How  did  the  pope  treat  the  emperor?  4. 

21.  Hew  did  the  emperor  act  in  return  ? 

22.  What  did  the  pope  then  do  ?  5. 

23.  Mention  the  most  important  of  the  reso- 

lutions that  he  passed. 

24.  What  reply  did  he  make  when  advised     6. 

not  to  excommunicate  the  emperor  7        7. 

25.  What  did  b^th  parties  now  prepare  to  do  7 

26.  What  t^ircumstance  happened,  at  this     8« 

time,  very  qiportiinely  for  the  pope  7 

27.  How  was  Henry  situated  ?  9. 

28.  What  hardships  did  he  endure  in  crossing 

the  Alps  ? ,  10. 

29.  How  did  he  act  when  he  readied  Lom- 

bardy?  11. 

30.  To  what  indignities  was  he  subjected  by  12. 

the  pope  7  -^ 

31.  Their  effect  on  his  mind?  13. 

32.  What  led  him  to  repent  of  his  degrada* 

tion?  14. 

33.  How  did  he  renew  the  war  7 

34.  How  was  he  treated  at  home  7  15. 

35.  Why  did  this  disconcert  the  pope? 

36.  How  did  he  act,  &c.  7  16. 

37.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 

tion?  17. 

38.  Why  were  the  clei^gy  zealous  in  the  sup- 

port of  it  7  18. 

39.  What  remark  was  made  to  a  disoen-   19. 

tented  nobleman  of  the  queen  of  Spain  20. 
by  her  confessor? 

40.  Who  assailed  the  doctrine  vigorously  in 
the  eleventh  bentury?  I   1. 

41.  What  induced  the  pope  to  depart  from  I 


his  neutrafity  between  Henry  and  So- 
dolph? 

How  did  Henry  act  thereupon? 

How  di4  be  act  after  Rodolph  was  de- 
feated and  slain  7 

What  did  Gregory  do  after  his  departnre 
from  Rome  7 

How  did  he  view  his  conduct  on  his 
death-bed? 

His  frequent  remark  1 

Of  what  may  he  be  regarded  as  the 
founder? 

How  has  he  been  spoken  of  by  Ustorians  7 

Of  what  may  he  be  called  the  represen- 
tative? 

How  was  he  regarded  by  the  soldien, 
the  people,  and  the  clergy  ? 

What  is  s<Md,of  his  faults  ? 

How  did  he  act  with  reference  to  crimi- 
nals whom  he  sentenced  to  death? 

Give  a  sumoAary  of  his  history  and  cha- 
racter. 

Sec.  6^— TAe  War  of  IrmewHtureB* 

How  did  Urban  II.  cemmenoe  his  poa- 
tificate? 

Whom  did  Matilda  now  marry  ? 

Of  what  OhistriouB  family  are  they  the 
anceston? 

What  domestic  trouble  now  afillcted  the 
Empem*  Henry  ? 

To  what  threatening  danger  was  the  at- 
tention of  the  Christian  world  now 
directed? 

Whose  eloquence  led  to  the  first  crusade  7 

What  new  oath  did  the  clergy  take  in 
A.D.  U04  7 

What  grievous  misfortune  now  befel 
Henry  7 

How  cfid  the  bishop  of  liege  act,  and 
how  was  he  treated  in  consequence  ? 

Did  Henry  V.  yield  to  the  pope,  in  the 
matter  of  investitures  7 

How  did  he  ti^t  Pope  Paschal? 

How  was  the  matter  finidly  compro- 
mised? 

What  schism  now  took  place  in  the 
diurch? 

Owing  to  whose  exertions  was  Pope 
Anadetus  stigmatized  as  an  antipope  ? 

How  many  buhops  assembled  at  the 
general  council  in  Rome  A.D.  1139 1 

Who  was  Abelard,  and  by  whom  op- 
posed? 

Of  what  was  this  ooiitroversy  the  first 
symptom? 

The  doctrines,  of  Arnold  7 

What  struggle  now  commenp^  in  Italy? 

Why  did  it  so  speedily  cesse  7 

.  Seo.  7. — The  Crusades. 

When  did  pflgrimages  to.  Jerusalefli 
begin. 
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3. 


! 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9, 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

il6. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

' 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

4a 

When  did  tkoy  begin  to  multiply  and 

why? 
How  did  the  Sanceu  treat  the  pilgzhm, 

whilst  they  poMoaecd  Jeniealem  7 
How  did  the  Torka  Ureat  them  7 
Who  first  proposed  a  general  crusade 

against  the  Turks  ?  . 

Who  actually  excited  the  first  cmsade  7 
How  did  he  do  it? 
Who  were  the  fixvt  cmsaders? 
Why  were  they  so  called  ? 
How  did  they  act  on  their  match  ?  ' 
The  consequences  to  themselves  7 
Their  treatment  of  the  Je^  7 
Who  commanded  the  fiist  regular  army 

i^ainst  the  Toiks? 
What  noblemen  joined  his  standard  7 
How  were  they  reoeived  and  treated  by 

the  Greek  emperor  7 
Theii*  career  in  Asia  7 
When  was  Jerusalem  taken  7  > 
How  was  it  defended  by  the  Mohamme- 

medans7 
By  what  stratagem  did  Godirey  excite 

his  troops  to  dms  of  valonr? 
How  was  their  trimnph  sulhed  7 
What  boast  did  the  knights  make  t 
How  k>ng  did  the  massacre  Jast  7 
What  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  it  7 
Their  conduct  thereupon  7 
Who  was  chosen  king  of  Jemsalem  7 
What  npUe  declaratk>n  did  he  make  7  ' 
How  long  did  this  new  kingdom  last  7 
How  many  cmsadeo  were  there  7 
How  king  did  they  last?  > 
Give  the  history  of  the  second  crusade. 
Through  whose  influence  had  it  been 

undertaken  7 
His  conduct  under  the  storm  o(  puUio 

indignation  that  burst  upon  him  7 
What  kings  joined  in  a  new  drusade  on 

the  news  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 

bySaladin? 
What  prevented  their  success  7 
What  led  king  Philip  to  return  home? 
What,  king  Richaid  7 
What  befel  Richard  oh  his  return  7 
At  whose  instigation  was  the  fourth  cm- 
sade undertaken  7 
Th^ir  first  departure  from  their  Mginal 
.design? 
Their  second  7 

How  did  they  act  toward  Constantinople? 
By  whom  was  the  fifth  crusade  under- 
taken 7 
The  history  of  it  7 

How  did  Frederick  IL  of  Germany  act  7 
Why  was  he  twice  exconmumicated  by 

the  pope  7 
His  success  7 

What  caused  him  to  return  home  7 
Why  was  he  a  third  time  excommuni- 
cated? I 


49.  How  did  he  act  OB  bi«  return  T 

50.  Who  led  the  ninth  cmsade  7 

51.  What' led  to  the  min  of  this  crusade  7 

52.  The  pope's  address  to  the  clergy  of 
Sicily,  on  hearmg'of  the  death  of  the 
emperor  7 

53.  The  fate  <^  Louis  7 

54.  When  was  Acre,  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  Christians  in  Palestine,  taken  7 

Sxa  S^-^The  Cnuade  against  ike  Albi' 

g9TUe9, 

h  What  is  a  general  councfl  7 .      , 

2.  Who  w^re  the  Aibicenses  7 

3.  What  decree  had  been  pmneimced 
against  them  7^ 

.  4.  Why  were  the  feudal  liads  unwilling  to 
execute  it  7 

5.  Why  dk^  some  persons  maintain  that  the 
Old  Testament  was  written  by  the 
Spirit  of  EvU  7    .      ^ 

6.  Against  what  Romish  doctrines  did  the 
Aibigenses  protest  f 

7.  The  moral  character  of  the  Albigenses  7 

8.  What  relation  dki  they  wish  tohokijo 
the  Romish  church  7 

9.  Explain  this. 

10.  Innocent  III.*s  first  step  hi  hisend^avonxs 
to  crush  them  7 

11.  Whht  is  said  of  his  emissaries  7 

12.  How  did  Castelnau,  the  papal  legi^te,  act  7 

13.  His  conduct  to  liUymondt  «n  lui  refusal 
to  treat  with  hhn  7 

14  What  inflamed  the  P<^  against  Ray- 
mond? 

15.  How  was  he  treated  7 

16.  .How  did  Philip  Augustusv  the  kmg  of 
France,  act  7 

17.  What  promises  did  the  monks  make  to 
the  criisaders  7 

18.  What  new  monastic  order  was  instituted 
by  the  Pope,  Innocent  III  7 

19.  Their  special  object  7 

20.  By  what  dreaded  name  is  this  institntkm 
best  known  7 

21.  How  did  Raymond  act  at  the  apfwoach 
of  danger  7 

22.  How  did  his  nephew  act  7 

23.  Raymond's  conduct  at  the  approach  of 
the  hostile  army  of  the  crosaden  7 

24.  The  conduct  of  the  crusaders  towards 
their  prisoners  7 

25.  The  barbarous  answer  of  the  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  when  asked  by  the  army, 
how  they  should  distinguish  catholics 
from  heretics  7 

26.  How  did  the  army  act  7 

27.  Who  interfered  in  behalf  of  young  Ray- 
mond? 

28.  His  advice  to  him  7 

29.  His  fate,  and  that  of  the  townsmen  7 
30l  What  had  the  country  been>made  by 

these  crusadem  7 
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31.  How  were  the  AlMgemes  still  treated  7 

32.  How  much  better  wore  the  monks  of 

Citeaux  than  |t>faberB  7 

33.  Simon  de  Montforfi  conduct  7 

34.  What  did  RaymMid  do  7 

35.  How  was  he  treated  in  Rome  7 

36.  What  was  Montfort  doing  in  the  mean- 

nmie7 

37.  How  did  the  king  of  Aragon  attempt  to 

secure  his  friendship  7     • 

38.  Why  was  not  peace  inade  7 

39.  The  fate  of  the  defendeito  of  the  strong- 

hold of  Raymond — the  castle  of  La- 
vauir7 

40.  What  now  interrupted  the  friendship  be- 

tween the  monks  of  Citeauz  njad  the 
crasadein  7 

41.  How  did  Arnold,  the  papal  legate,  act  7 

42.  How  was  the  pope  set  at  £fianee  by 

Us  creatures  7 

43.  The  fate  of  the  king  of  Aragon  and  the 

dtisens  of  Ttnilouse  7 

44.  The  cause  of  the -quarrel  between  the 

legate  and  Montfort  7 

45.  What  waote  formidable  enemy  now  ap- 

peared 7 

46.  How  did  JVIontfort  lose  Toulouse  7 

47.  Hisfhte?  ^ 

48.  The  subsequent  fate  of  Toulouse  7 

49.  What  institution  was  now  eetabUshed  ui 

'  this  country  7 

50.  The  effects  of  these  wan  7 

SEa  9d — CotuequegitM  cf  the  CnuadesL. 

1.  What  advantages  did  the  popes  derive 

from  the  crunides  7 

2.  What  efibct  had  the  increase  of  the 

papa)  power  on  that  of  the  kings  of 
Europe? 

3.  What  peculiar  cii^oumstances  led  to  a 

contrary  result  in  France  7 
4  How  did  the  kings  of  Spain  profit  by  the 
fanaticism  of  the  age  7 

5.  The  efibcts  of  the  crusades  on  chivalry  7 

6.  Describe  the  Hospitallers,  or 'knights  of 
^  St.  John,  or  knights  of  Malta. 

7.  The  knights  Templars. 

8.  The  Teutonic  Order. 

9.  The  Order  of  St.  I^xatus. 

10.  The  efibcts  of  the  crusade  on  the  Italian 

cities  7  < 

11.  What  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 

Hanseatie  league  7 

12.  What  led  to  the  establishment  of  mu- 

nicipal institutions  7 

13.  How  did  the  royal  authority  eain  by  the 

extension  ef  municipal  freedom  7 

14.  What  followed  as  a  necessary  conse- 

quence of  this  freedom  7 
1 5   The  state  of  Germany  at  this  period  7 

16.  What  brave  emperor  restored  tranquiliity? 

17.  To  whom  did  the  pope  give  the  kingdom 

of  Naples  7 


18.  The  effect  of  his  emettiee  7 

19.  The  fate  of  Conradm  7 

20.  Hie  effect  of  the  severance  of  Italy  ftoD 

the  €rerman  empire  7 

21.  What  proved  |l  more  formidable  foe  to 
'  the  Komish  church  than  the  sovereigBB 

ofGrermany.7 

SEa    10. — f'ormation   mnd    CotuiittUionml 
History  of  the  Spanieh  Monarchy. 

1.  The  condition  dC  Spain  for  several  hun- 

dred years  after  the  mvasion  of  the 
Saracens  7     ' 

2.  In  what    fnur  states  were  they  com- 

prised after  the  fourteenth  century  7 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  kingdom  c£  Gianada  7 
4  What  is  said  of- Navarre  7 

5.  What  is  said  of  Aragon? 

6.  What  is  said  of  CastUe  7 

7.  How  did  they  begin  to  secure  their  con- 

quests? 

8.  What  is  said  ef  thebr  dimenmona? 

9.  The  complaint  of  the  soldiers  of  Feman 

Gron9ales  7 

10.  How  long  did  it  take  the  Spaniards  to 

reach  the  Douro? 

11.  How  long  to  reach  the  Tagus? 

12.  To  what  circumstances  ^ould  be  'vaor- 

puted  the  liberal  charters  of  communi- 
ties in  Castile  and  Leon  7  , 

13.  Seme  of  their  enactments  7 

14.  The  date  of  populsir  r^vesentation  Ui 

Castile? 

15.  How  much  sooner  than  the  first  oonviW- 

cation  of  the  English  house  of  com- 
mons? 

16.  What  powerful  check  en  the  operations 

of  the  crown  did  they  fail  to  avail  them- 
selves ef  7 

17.  What  important  principle  of  the  constitu- 

tion was  recognised? 

18.  What    prerogative    long   survived   the 

wreck  of  their  liberti^  7 

19.  What  anomalous  institution  was  peculiar 

to  Castile? 

20.  Des^ibe  it 

21.  What  were  these  associations  called? 
9^  The  state  of  the  cities  of  CastUe  7 
23.  The  state  of  the  nobles,  dbc? 

24  How  did  the  over- Weening  eonfidsnce  of 
tl^e  nobles  prove  their  ruin? 

25.  The  effects  of  the  long  minonties  in 
CastUe? 

Seo.  11. — Sttrvey  of  the   Contiitution   of 

Aragon, 

1.  What  first  raised  Aragon  to  poUtieal  inw 

portance? 

2.  Where  were  the  seeds-  of  liberty  planted 

and  brought  to  matlpity  ? 

3.  Which  of  the  montimc  republiea 

eminenUy  coiispicuoas  ? 
i  4  What  is  said  of  its  uavy  ? 
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5.  What  eonntries  did  it  oonqner  ? 

6.  What  city  did  It  conqnerT 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  authority  of  their 

monarchs? 
6.  How  were  they  ohoeen  7 

9.  What  did  they  iwear  to  do  before  aasam- 

ing  the  sceptre? 

10.  Some  of  the  priTilegrM  of  the  nobles? 

11.  What  m  said  of  the  commons  of  Aragon  7 

12.  What  of  the  triennial  Cortes  7 

13.  What  of  the  committee  of  interim  7 

14.  The    pririleges    and  ffmctions   of  the, 

cortes? 

15.  What  is  said  of  Barcelona  7 

16.  How  was  its  wealth  exhibited  7 

17.  Its  peculiar  glory  7 

18.  Its  goremment  and  privileges? 

19.  The  influence  of  these  democratic  insti- 

tutions on  the  character  of  the  Cata- 

lonians  7      ' 
30.  What  did  the  Venetian  ambassador  say 

of  them  m  the  sixteenth  centnry  7 
21.  Th^.  pdlicy  of  the  kings  of  Spain  when 

Castile  and  Aragon  were  umted  7 

52.  What  did  Feidinaud  say  of  the  nobles  of 

Aragon? 

53.  How  did  they  lose  their  privileges  7 

24.  What  is  said  of  the  connexion  between 

freedom  of  trade  and  freedom  of  sinsti- 
tutions  7 

25.  Of  what  great  truth  is  Spain  a  memo- 

rable and  sad  example  7  ' 

26.  With  whom  did  the  Austrian  line  of 

Spanish  monarchs  begin  7 

Sbc.  12^-State  of  Wettem  Europe  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Fourteenth  Veniwrf. 

1.  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg's  first  step  after 

becoming  emperor  of  Germany  7 

2.  Who  founded  the    imperial  house    of 

Austria? 

3.  How  and  ^en  was  Venice  founded  7 

4.  When  did  it  first  rise  into  importance  ? 

5.  Who  conferred  on  them  the  sovereignty 

of  the  Adriatic  ? 

6.  What  ceremony  thence  arose  7 

7.  How  did  the  crusades  extend  their  power  7 

8.  What  ohanjjie  of  government  did  the  in- 

creasing wealth  of  Venice  occasion  7 

9.  What  led  to  the  terrible  council  of  ten  7 

10.  To  what  did  Genoa  owe  its  prosperity  7 

11.  How  were  they  rewarded  by  the  Grreek 

emperoiB  for  the  help  afbrded  by  them  7 

12.  What  led  to  the  war  between  them  and 

the  Pisans,  and  its  zesult? 

13.  Why  was  Charles  of  Aiijou,  king  of 

Naples,  hated  7 

14.  What  led  to  the  Sicilian  vespen  7 

15.  Who  were  massacred,  and  who  sparsd  7 

16.  Who  protected  the  islanders  7 

17.  The  pope  s  doings  in  consequence  7 

18.  How'did  Peter,  king  of  Aragon,  outwit 

Charles  7 


19.  I^  the  Cataloniana. regard  the  pope'« 
fulminations  7 

20.  What  naval  victory  did  Peter^s  adminl 
gain?  • 

21.  The  end  of  Charies  7 

22.  What  saved  the  Mohammedans  at  this 
time  froip  Alphonzo,  king  of  Castile  ? 

23.  To  what  new  kingdom  in  Europe  did 
the  crusade  in  Spam  lead  7 

24.  How  was  this  result  produced"? 

25.  The  policy  of  the  French  kmgs  after 
Hugh  Capet's  usurpation? 

26.  What  error  did  Philip  I.  commit  7 

27.  How  Was  this^danger'  increased  7 

28.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  greatne«  of 
the  French  monarehy  ? 

29.  What  is  said  oi  the  PlantageAets  7 

30.  Of  Richard  L  7  , 

31.  Of  John  7     , 

32.  The  battle  of  Bougies  T 

33.  Of  the  papacy  after  the  death  of  Nicho- 
las? 

34.  How  did  the  doctrine  of  mfoUibiUty  in- 
jure it? 

35.  How  long  was  the  holy  see  vacant? 

36.  Whom  did  the  cardinals  elect  7 

37.  What  is  said  of  hhn  7 

38.  How  did  he  show  his  pride  7 

39.  Who  forced  him  to  resign,  and  how  7 

40.  His  successor  7 

41.  How  did  he  act  7 

Bbo.  13. — PoaHfieaU  of  Boniface. 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  manner  in  which 
Boniface  obtained  the  resignation  of 
Celestine  t 

2.  What  declaration  did  Celestiiie  make  of 
him  7     See  p.r  4^6. 

3.  How  did  he  treat  Celestine  7 

4.  His  character  and  designs  7 

5.  His  letters  to  Philip,  Edward,  and  Adol- 

{4lUS? 

6.  liie  conduct  of  James  of  Aragon  7 

7.  How  did  the  Sicilians  view  this  conduct 
in  their  sovereign  7 

8.  How  was  Philip  of  France  acting  at  this 
time? 

9.  The  pope's  command  to  him  7 
10.  What  did  the  pope  do,  when  Philip  re- 
fused to  obey  him  7 

il.  How  was  this  bull  received  in  Europe  7 

12.  How  did  Edward  of  England  act  7 

13.  How  did  Philip? 

14.  The  eftct  of  their  conduct  7 

15.  Arbitration  of  Boniface,  and  how  was 
his  decision  treated  7 

16.  His  treatment  of  the  Colonnas  7 

17.  How  did  he  endeavour  to  lull  the  king** 
vigilance  7 

18.  How  did  Philip  treat  his  proposal  7 

19.  How  did  Boniface  induce  persons  ta 
come  to  Rome  to  attend  the  celebra* 
tion  of  the  jubilee  7 
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90.  The  secret  olgQct  of  th»  jobUaa  7 

SI.  Who  waa  the  popo*9  meflMnger  to  Philipj 

after  the  jahUee  wei  over  7 
22.  How  did  the  king  treat  him  7 
3S.  Boniface's  subeequent  proceedingpi  7 

24.  Peter  Flotte's   summary  of. the   buU, 

AuscuUafeli? 

25.  Philip's  treatment  of  it  7 
2&  His  letter  7     Repeat  it 

27.  The  substance  <tf  the  manifiBstoes  of  the 

three  orden  7 

28.  Boniface's  command  to  Edwaid  ai  Eng- 

land? 

29.  Edward's  reply? 

30.  Conduct  of  some  of  the  French  dergy, 

and  Philip's  piooeedinfs  thereuptm  7 

31.  Demands  of  Boniface  oti  Philip? 

32.  Philip's  retaliation  7 

33.  Bonifkce's  violent  proceeding  ? 

34.  Philip's  retaliation  7 

35.  What  did  Boniface  then  proceed  to  do  7 

36.  How  was    his   purpose   of  vengeance 

thwarted? 

37.  What  alone  saved  him  from  being  car- 

ried a  prisoner  to  France  7 

38.  His  end  7 

39.  The  efiect  of  hv  reign  on  the  pi^ 

power  7 

40.  Show  bow  thia.was  produced  7 

41.  What  change  was  occaaionedf  &«.,  by 

the  death  of  Boniface  7 

42.  How  did  Benedict  XI.  act  7 

Sbo.  14. — State  of  England  and  the  JVbr- 
them  KingdofM  at  the  Commencement 
<^  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

1.  How  did  William  the  Copqueror  treat 

the  Saxon  population  of  England  7 

2.  Who  was  the  first  of  the  Plantagenet 

dynasty? 

3.  The  situation  of  Ireland  at  this  time  7 

4.  What  suggested  to  William  the  idea  of 

conquering  Ireland  7 

5.  Who  was  the  only  Englidi  pope  7 

6.  On  what  condition  did  he  permit  Henry 

to  invade  Ireland  7 

7.  What  right  had  he  over  Ireland  or  the 

Irish  church  7 

8.  What  led  Henry  to  invade  Ireland  ? 

9.  What  is  said  of  the  great  charter? 

10.  How  did  the  pope  treat  John  7 

11.  What  saved  Engiaiyl^rom  becoming  a 

French  province  T 

12.  Character  of  Henry  III.  7 

13.  What  laid  the  basis  of  the  house  of  com- 

mons? 

14.  The  chief  object  of  Ektward's  ambition  7 

15.  Why  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 

England  called  prince  of  Wales  7 

16.  What  gave  Edward  a  pretence  to  invade 

Scotland  7 

17.  The  three  competitors  7 

18.  Who  was  chosen,  and  on  what  ootadition  7 
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19.  msend? 

20.  What  Scottilti  ImR)  acowto 

country? 

21.  Who  finally  secured  the  crown? 

22.  What  produced  innumerable 

in  the  north  of  Europe  7 

23.  Who  subdued  Prusria  and  livonia? 


S«c.  15. — RewtVutione  in  the  Eaet  in  am- 
eequenee  of  the  Mongolian  Invasion, 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  MongoUali  empire  t 

2.  Of  JenghiziChan? 

3.  His  early  history? 

4.  His  first  expedition  t 

5.  His  conquests? 

6.  His  maxim  7 

7.  The  conquests  of  his  flaeoewin  T 

8.  Who  were  the  Biamehikes  7 

9.  Their  career  7 

10.  How  long  id  their  dominion  over  Egypt 

last? 

11.  When  did  they  finally  expel  the  ChxirtiaiM 

from  Syria  and  Palestine? 


CHAPTER  V. 
THS  asviVAx.  or  uTfcaATiniB ;  th^  ntoo: 

or  CIVlUXATION  AXD  llfVaNTIOII. 

Ssa  l.r— Decline  of  the  Papal  Pou>er,^The 
great  Schism  of  the  West 

1.  When  did  Clement  Y.  fix  his  leadenee, 

and  why,  &«.  7 

2.  What  further  did  Philip  require  of  him  T 

3.  How  did  he  act  on  the  occasion  7 

4.  What  sacrifice  was  he  forced  to  make  to 

gratify  FhiUp? 

5.  How  were  these  knights  treated  7 

6.  What  Was  their  only  crime  7 

7.  What  inspired  Philip  with  the  hope  of 

obtaining  the  empire  for  his  brother  7 

8.  Did  the  pope'aidjiim  7 

9.  How  did  he  act,  and  why  7 

10.  How  did  the  new  emperor  begin  his 

reign? 

11.  For  ^at  puipose  had  the  council  of 

Vienne  been  summoned  7 

12.  What  vas  proved  7 

13.  Why  was  Clement  unwiHuig  that  Boni^ 

face  should  be  condemned  7 
14h  The  sentence  of  the  council  7 

15.  The  decrees  of  the  council  7 

16.  What  had  nearly  brought  on  a  war  be- 

tween the  eii^>eror  aM  the  king  of 
France? 

17.  Henry's  death,  how  occasioned  7 

18.  What  important  personages  <fied  about 

this  time? 

19.  The  consequences,  &e.  7 

20.  How  Jong  were  the  cardinals  in  electing 

a  popo  7 

21.  What  happened  at  their  firvt  meeting  7 
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89. 

33. 

24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 
34. 
35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 

50. 
51. 
52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 
59. 
60. 

61. 

62. 


How  were  they  fhiced  to  come  to  a  de- 

cinon  ? 
Who  was  elected,  ^nd  by  what  meaiu  ? 
The  state  of  Europe  at  this  time  ? 
How  did  the  pope,  act  ? 
What  did  the  enipMor  Louie  do  ? 
What  excited   the  indTgnation  of  the 

GennanB  against  the  pope  7 
How  did  Louis  treat  him  T 
What  prevented  the  destruction  of  the 

pope? 
The  fate  of  the  antipope  7 
By  what  religioua  dispute  was  the  church 

now  disturbed  7 
Who  compelled  the  pope  to  retract  his 

doct^ee7 
(Could  the  pope  then  be  mfalUble  7) 
What  is  said  of  the  pope's  wealth  7 
What  was  the  pope's  sojourn  at  Avignon 

called,  and  why  7 
To  what  did  the  successor  of  John  owe 

his  election  7     ■ 
How  was  he  regarded  by  the  kings  of 

Europe? 
How  did  Philip,  king  of  France,  treat 

him7 
Who  was  chosen  his  successor  7 
What  deputation  wavsent  hin^t 
How  did  be,  treat  Naples  7 
How  the  emperor  Louis  V.  7 
How  the  church  of  England  1 
How  did  Louis  V.  act  7 
The  effect  ofLhis  humiliations  7 
What  events  now  took  place  in  Itldy  7 
How  did  Jane  conciliate  the  pontiff 
What  did  the  king  of  Hungary  do  7 
What  did  <the   pope  do  to  avert  the 

danger  ? 
The  history  of  Rienzi  7 
The  doings  of  the  king  of  Hungary  7 
How  did  Clement  avail  himself  of  the 

opportunity  7  ^ 
How  did  he  act  towards  the  archbishop 

of  Milan  7 
His  decision  with  regard  to  the  dispute 

between  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the 

queen  of  Naples  7 
Why  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 

France  called  the  dauphin  7 
What  is  said  of  the  power  of  the  papacy 

at  this  time  7 . 
How  did  the  pope  endeavour  to  recover 

the  ancient  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  7 
The  end  of  Rienzi  7 
Actions  of  Charles  IV.  7 
What  events  were  now  taking  place  in 

France  7 
How  did  John,  the  king  of  France,  re- 
plenish his  coffers  7 
Give  some   account  of  the  origin  and 

doings  of  the  Free  Companies  i 
How  did  the  pope  keep  them  from  plun» 
dering  Avignon  7 

2 


64.  How  did  his  successor  Uiban  V.  keep 

them  away  7 

65.  How  did  the  emperor  Charies  demean 

himself  toward  the  pope  7 

66.  What  was  thought  of  his  conduct  7 

67.  Why  was  the  pope  unwilling  to  live  m 

Rome? 

68.  What  had  he  gamed  by  going  thither  7 

69.  Gregory's  great  object  7 

7Q.  By  what  infamous  means  did  he  endeav- 
our to  gain  over  the  Florentines  7 

71.  The  consequence  of  this  conduct  7 

72.  How  did  Gregory  re^liate  h 

73.  The  reply  of  the  papal  legate  to  the 

Bolognese  when  they  sued  for  pardon  7 

74.  What  reformer  now.  arose  in  England  7 

75.  How  did  Gregory  order  him  to  be  treated  7 

76.  Who  protected  him  7 

77.  Hii  doctrines? 

78.  Why  was  Gregory  so  enraged  with  him  7 

79.  Why    did    he   think   of    returning   to 

Avignon  7 

80.  What  prevented  him  7 

81.  Of  whAt  was  the  death  >of  Gregory  XI. 

a.  new  era  7 

82.  What  attached  the  Romans  to  the  pa- 

pacy 7 

83.  Who  succeeded  Gregory  7 

84.  By  what  means  was  he  elected  7 

85.  What  expectations  had  been  formed  of 

(Jrban's  conduct  / 

86.  Were  they  realized  7 

87.  How  did  he  act  7 

88.  How  did  the  cardinals  act  7 

89.  How  was  the  feXe  of  the  church  now  to 

be  determined  7 

90.  How  did  Urban  treat  the  count  of  Fondi  7 

91.  The  consequence  7 

92.  Whom  did  the  cardinals  think  of  choos- 

ing as  antipope  7 

93.  Whom  did  they  choose  7 

94.  Why  was  he  hated  by  the  Italians  7 
85.  For  whom  did  the  emperor  declare  7 

96.  For  whom  the  queen  of  Naples  7 

97.  What  became  of  Clement  7 

98.  Whom  did  the  king  of  France  favour 

and  why  7 

99.  How  did  Urban  treat  the  queen  of  Na- 

ples? 

100.  How  did  the  two  popes  treat  one  an- 

other? 

101.  What  states  favoured  each 7. 

102.  How  did  France  suffer  in  the  contest  7 
103    How  did  Jane,  queen  of  Naples,  sufier 

for  the  part  she  took  in  the  contest? 

104.  Who  undertook  to  avenge  her  ? 

105.  His  fate,  and  that  of  his  barons  7 

106.  How  did  .Urban  treat  tho  king  of  Nft* 

pies? 

107.  How  did  the  king  act  thereupon? 

108.  What  conspiracy  was  now  detected? 

109.  How  were  the  cardinals  treated  T 

110.  How  did  he  ttehi  Burazzo? 
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111.  How  did  Dnrazzo  rotoxt  7 

112.  Whither  did  he  escape  7 

1 13.  His  coudact  during  his  flight  7 

114.  How  was  Clement  VII.,  the  antipope, 

acting  all  this  while  7 

115.  What  kingdom  silvered  mOst  from  the 

schism? 
IIG.^  How  was  it  treated  7 

117.  What  doctrinal  dispute  was  now  added 

to  the  schism  7 

118.  W  hat  i>ecame  of  Mon9on  7 

119.  How  did  the  pope  resolve  tha  queetion  7 

120.  Who  undertook  to  decide  it  7 

121.  Bull  of  Clement  VII.    on    the    sub- 

ject?' 

122.  How  was  Urban  VI.  now  acting? 

123.  His  end  ? 

124.  The  conduct  of  his  successor  7 

125.  How  did  Clement  propose  to  strengthen 

himself? 

126.  How  did  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbolme 

propose  to  terminate  the  schism  7 

127.  The  effect  on  Clement  7    . 

128.  Letter  of  the  French  ministen  to  the 

cardinals  ? 

129.  How  did  they  act? 

130.  The  decision  of  the  French  coi|it  there- 

upon? ' 

131.  Benedicts  obstinacy  7 

132.  The  state  of  the  Western  goyemments  7 

133.  What  advantage  did  Boniface  take  -of 

these  circumstances  7 

134.  How  did,  the  cardinals  attempt- to  put 

an  end  to  the.  schism  7 

135.  Who  recognised  the  several  popes  7 

136.  The  effect  of  these  disputes? 

137.  Who,  in  Germany,  advocated  Wickliffe's 

doctrine  ? 

138.  Alexander's  successor  7 

139.  His  qualifications  7 

140.  How  was  the  schism  now  to  be  termi- 

nated ? 

141.  John's  remark  on  Constance? 

142.  Sigismond's  infamous  treatment  of  John 

Huss? 

143.  How  was  Pope  John  treated  7 

144.  How  were  Huss  and  Jerome  treated? 

145.  What  hero  sustained  the  cause  of  the 

Hussites,  in  Germany? 

146.  The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 

council  ? 

147.  What  council  succeeded  that  of  Con- 

stance 7 

148.  The  result  of  it? 

149.  The  good  effects  of  these  councils  7 

150.  What  enemy,  still  more  formidable  than 

councils,  was  now  arising  ? 

:Sbc.  2. — First  Revival  of.  Literature,  and 
Inventions  in  Science. 

1 .  Who  fu:st  employed  literary  talent  against 

the  church  7 
iL  The  founder  of  Italian  literature  ? 


3.  The  fltst  reviver  of  expenmental 

ence? 

4.  His  great  merH»  what  7 

5.  What  was  thought  of  his  discoyeriesT 

6.  Who  followed  Dante  in  reviving  litera- 

ture? 

7.  What  new  inventions  were  now  made  7 

8.  What  was  used  before  paper  7 

9.  What  did  the  Arabs  find  in  Bokhara? 

10.  What  answered  instead  of  cotton  for  pa- 

per? 

11.  The  first  manufactory  of  linen  paper, 
.  when  and  where  7 

12.  What  is  said  of  the  invention  of  oO  paint- 

mg? 

13.  What  of  the  invention  of  printing? 

14.  The  firet  printing-press,  where? 

15.  How  did  Faustus  treat  Gutenberg? 

16.  What  is  said  of  the  iuveiition  of  gon- 

powder  7 

17.  The  first  account  of  it,  in, what  year? 

18.  Who  first  used  powder  in  mines,  &<c.? 

19.  Cannon,  how  first  made  ? 

20.  The  discoverer  of   the  polarity  of  the 

needle? 

21.  Of  the  compass  7 

22.  How  did  tiio  old  Danish  aailon  direct 

their  eouise  7 

23.  To  whom  are  we  indebted  fot  the  im- 

provement of  the  compaas  7 

Sec.  3. — Progress  of  Commerce. 

1.  Who  engrossed  the  commerce  of  Eun^ 

from  A.D.  1300  to  1450  7 

2.  Who  the  trade  of  the  Levant  ? 

3.  What  led  to  the  wars  between  the  Italian 

cities  7 

4.  Who  finally  became  supreme  7, 

5.  Where  was  the  largest  silk  mannfae- 

tory? 

6.  With  what  did  Venice  supply  Europe  1 

7.  What  made  them  the  chief  bankera  and 

money-lenders  every  where  7 

8.  The  origin  of  the  three  balls,  exhibited 

over  pawnbrokers'  shops  7 

9.  What  led  to  di8sen8ions,'&c<,  among  tha 

Italian  republics  7 

10.  What  hoQBes  became  chief  in  the  seve- 

ral cities  7 

11.  The  last  war  between  Venice  and  Ge- 

noa, called  what ;  and  its  efiects  ? 

12.  What  else  ccmtributed  to  the  decline  of 

Genoa  ? 

13.  How  long  did  it  remain  a  dependency  of 

the  dutchy  of  Milan  7 

14.  What  saved  Venice  from  internal  con- 

vulsions 7 

15.  What  secured  and  fostered  its  trade  7  > 

16.  The  greatest  advantage  gained  by  Ve- 

nice over  its  conunercud  rivals  arose 
from  what  7 

17.  Of  what  advantage  was  this  treaty  fo 

them  7 
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18.  What  is  aaid  of  the  tenitorial  acquisi- 

tions of  Venice  T 

19.  What  is  said  of  its  power  and  conduct  7 

20.  What  is  said  of  the  Hanseatic  confede- 

ration ? 

21.  What  cities  joined  the  conf^eracy  7 

22.  At  what  city  did    the  representativee 

regularly  meet,  and  how  o0en  7 

23.  How  many  cities  sent  delegates  in  the 

fifteenth  century  7  / 

24.  Were  these  all  that  bebnged  to  the  con- 

federacy 7 

25.  What  rights  did  they  exercise  7 

26.  The  principal  marts  7 

27.  What  misfortune  befel  Novogorod  7  and 

when  7  • 

28.  What  became  of  its  merchants  7 

29.  What  took  place  annuaUy  at  Bruges  7 

30.  To  what  did  this  int6rcourae»  ^^c.,  nata- 

rally  lead  7  ^ 

31.  What  gave    commerce,  a  new  direc- 

tion 7 

32.  What  else  injured  the  confederation  7 

33.  What  led  the  notthem  sovereigns  to  as- 

sail the  confederation  7 
34  The  result  of  this  7 

35.  What  cities  finally  remained  miited  7 

36.  On  what  was    commercial   |>rosperity 

based  in  Flandera  7 

37.  In  what  did  they  trade  7 

38.  What  is  eaid  of  the  earls  of  Flanden  7 

39.  With  whom  did  Edward  I.  of  England 

seek  an  ailiance  ? 

40.  What  is  said  of  PhUippa  7 

41.  How  did  Philip,  the  Fair,  treat  her  and 

her  father? 

42.  How  did  Guy,  the  earl,  act  aiter  his 

escape  7 

43.  Of  what  was  this  the  commencement  7 

44.  What  is  said  of  the  burgesses  of  Flan- 

ders 7 

45.  How  did  the  nobles  view  their  progress  7 

46.  At  what  were  they  grieved  7 

47.  What  brought  on  war  7 

48.  Who  directed  the  mercantile  Flemings  7 

49.  The  results  of  the  war  7 

50.  What  powerful  rival  app^hied  7 

51.  What  manufacture  flourished  there? 

52.  What  proportion  of  the  exports  of  the 

kingdom  did  it  constitute  7 

53.  How  did  Edward  I.  obtain  workmen 

fix>m  Flanders  7 

54.  How  were  they  regarded  7 

55'.  Of  what  did  the  petitions  complain  7 

56.  What  was  the  conduct  of   the  land- 

owners 7 

57.  The  law  passed  on  the  subject  7 
5a  The  effect  of  it  7 

59.  What  is  said  of  the  woolen  manufac- 

tures in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  7  . 

60.  The  reciprocity  law  7 

61.  What  foolish  attempt  was  made  to  limit 

the  supply  of  labour  7 


62.  The  besetting  ezior  of  legislaton  at  this 

period  7 

63.  The  real  use  $>f  money  7 

64.  The  essence  of  all  commerce  7 

65.  What  laws  did  the  ignorance  of  the 

legislators  lead  them  to  pass  7 

66.  What  check. to  industry  (fid  Henry.  VII. 

remove  7 

67.  What  proved  the  necessity  of  legislative 

interference  7 

68.  What  other  law  did  he  make  7 

69.  What  was  thought  of  it  at  th6  time  7  . 

70.  What  kept  the  parliaments  from  trou- 

bling comme|x;e,  dtc.,  in  Henry  VIIL's 
time  7 

71.  What  oircumaitance  deserves  to  be  jnen- 

tioned  in  'connection  with  the  woolen 
trade  7 

72.  The  effect  of  hostilities  between  England 

and  Flanders  in  1528  7 

73.  How  did  W6lsey  act  7 
74  The  true  remedy  1 

75.  What  act  was  passed  under  Edward  VI.  7 

76.  The  effect  of  it  7 

77.  The  effect  of  the  pereecutions  in  France 

and  Flanders  7 

78.  What  is  said  in  the  remonstrance  of  the 

Hanse  towns  concerning  the  exports  of 
England  7 

79.  What  did  the  English  begin  to  do  in  this 

reign  7 

80.  What  is  said  of  their  success  ^ 

81.  What  is  said  of  Elizabeth's  monopolies  7 

82.  What  right  did  the  company  of  merchant 

adventurers  possess  7 

83.  How  did  they  secure  their  patent  7 

84.  The  trade  in  woolen  goods  in  the  reign 

of  James  1 7 

85.  In  what  state  was  the  cloth  exported  7 

86.  How  muqh  did  the  Dutch  gain  by  dress- 

ing it? 

87.  How  did   James  endeavour  to  prevent 

this? 

88.  How  did  the  Germans  and  Dutch  meet 

this  piece  of  legislation  7 

89.  The  consequence  7 

90.  The  recommendation  to  the  commis- 

'  sioners  7 

91.  Why  did  English  commerce  increase 

under  the  commonwealth  7 

92.  The  effect  of  the  restoration  7 

93.  Report  of  the  merchant  adventurers  7 

94.  What  is  said  of  the  Walloons  7 

95.  What  evils  are  illustrated  in  the  history 
.    of  manufactures  so  far  ? 

96.  Was  this  folly  peculiar  to  England  7 

97.  When  did  the  system  of  protection  be- 

gin? 

98.  From  what  did  it  derive  its  support  ? 

99.  When  did  Enslaud  enter  iiito  the  spirit 

of  maritime  discovery? 

100.  Why  was  the  progress  of  commerce  m 

^ow  7 
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Sio.  4. — RevoltUions  of  Oermany,  France, 
and  Spain. 
1.  From  what  period  did  the  German  em- 
pire beein  to  be  consolidated  7 
d.  Under  whose  government  did  an  impor- 
tant change  take  place  in  Switzer- 
land? 

3.  How  was  the  revolution  efiected  7 

4.  Where  did  th'b  Austrians  suffer  a  rtiinouiS 

defeat  7 

5.  The  results  of  it  7    , 

6.  The   successor  of  Albert  and  hia  cha- 

racter 7 

7.  What  led  the  German  princep  to  form 

written  constitutions  7 

8.  What  led  to  the  Golden  Boll  ? 

9.  What  did  it  fiy  7 

10.  Hov7  was  the  crown  given  7 

11.  To  whom  was  the  right  of  voting'  re^ 

stricted7 

12.  Who  administered  the  empire  during  an 

interregnum  7 

13.  How  did  the  electors  ahow  their  suth(»ity 

in  the  next  reign  7 

14.  Who  succeeded  Sigismond  7 

15.  (What  breach  of  faith  did  Sigismond 

once  commit  7) 
161  Who  succeeded  Albert  7 

17.  What  is  said  of  Frederic's  posterity  7 

18.  The  policy  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France  7 

19.  .Who  pursued  it  with  the  most  vieour? 

20.  On  what  did  EdwanI  found  his  claims  to 

the  crown  of  France  7 

21.  The  success  of  Edward's  invasion  7 

22.  What  terrible  calamities  visited  France 

at  this  period  7     Mention  seven. 
23:  Conduct  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  m 
his  French  dominions  7 

24.  The  result  of  his  wars  7 

25.  What  saved  the  English  from  being  ex- 

pelled from  all  I  their  continental  pos- 
sessions 7 

26.  Between  whom  was  the  battle  of  Agin- 

court  fought  7 

27.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  7 

28.  Who  overthrew  the  power  of  En^and  7 

29.  How  did  she  manage  it  7 

30.  What  alone  remained  of  England's  pos- 

sessions 7 

31.  The  consequences  of  the  destruction  of 

the  French  nobility  7 

32.  What  change  was  made  in  ecoleaiasticol 

afTaiFB  7 

33.  What  was  the  Pragmatic  Sanction? 

34.  The  state  of  Spain  at  this  period? 

35.  What  Castilian  monarch  defeated  the 

Moors? 

36.  How  was  the  power  of  Castile  weak- 

ened? 

37.  What  madb  Aragon  almost  equally  im- 

portant with  Cc^e  7 

38.  What  kingdom  did  the  Aragonese  mon- 

archs  acquire  7 


39.  What  ibrtimsCe  event  mnted  th^  two 
crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  7 

Sbc.  &. — The  State  of  England  and  the 
Northern  Kingdoms  in  the  FburteentJk 
and  Fifteenth  Centuriea. 

1.  One  benefit  of  the  ingloriooi  raign  of 
Edward  II. 

2.  To  what  was  he  forced  by  his  baraos  ? 

3.  What  clause  was  added  .to  the  great 
charter? 

4.  Who  succeeded  7 

5.  What  made  bis  name  Ufaistrioiis? 

6.  What  three  fundamental  principles  of 
government  were  estahlished  in  this 
reign? 

7.  How  did  his  pariiamcnt  treat  him  when 
in  the  tnidst  of  victory  7 

8.  How  when  the  tide  was  turned  7 

9.  What  great  poet  fionrisbed  in  England 
in  this  reign? 

10.  In  what  language  were  the  laws  now 
written? 

11.  In  what  tangnage  had  they  been  writtsn 
np  to  this  time  > 

12.  Edward's  successor  7 

13.  By  ^at  was  the  eariy  part  of  his  leigQ 
troubled? 

14.  What  di^ugerons  insonection  occaned  T 

15.  What  reformer  in  the  church  now  ap* 
peared? 

16.  The  success  of  his  doctrines  7 

17.  What  misfortune  now  befbU  Richard? 

18.  Who  succeeded  him  7 

19.  Who  was  the  rightful  heir? 

20.  Why  then  was  Henry  chosen  7 

21.  What  discovery  did  Henry  IV.  make  ? 

22.  Why  did  the  Percies  take  np  arms  7    ' 

23.  Who  maintained  a  stout  resistance  for 
several  years  ? 

24.  Who  succeeded  Henry  IV.  7 

25.  His  character  both  before  and  after  his 
accession  ? 

26.  What  alienated   the   nation  from  the 
bouse  of  Lancaster  7 

27.  What  led  Richard,  duke  of  York,  to  take 
up  anas  against  Henry  VI.  7 

28.  The  cognizance  of  the  Yodutes? 

29.  Of  the  Lancastrians  7 

30.  The  successor  of  Henry  VI.  7 

31.  Hh  character? 

32.  Who  usurped  the  crown  after  his  death  7 

33.  How  did  he  endeavour  to  secure  it  ? 

34.  Who  now  revived  the  claims  of  the  Lan- 
castrian family  7 

35.  What  extinguished  the  hostility  between 
the  two  families  ? 

36.  How  were  the  wars  .excited  by  disputed 
succession  tenninated  in  Scotland  7 

37.  (Who  was  the  first  of  the  Stuart  family 
that  sat  on  the  throne  of  England?) 

38.  What  was  Queen  Margaret  of  Denoiai^ 
caUed? 
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39.  What  kmgdoms  did  she  nnite  under  one 

SOTemment  7 

40.  Why  did  the  Swedes  separate  from  it  % 

41.  In  what  family  has  the  Danish  crown 

continued  7 

42.  The  state  of  Russia  in  the  fourteenth 

and  fifteenth  centaiies.7 

43.  How  did  the  Teutonic  knights  add  to 
'    their  dominions  at  this  time  7 

44.  CouM  they  retain  these  provinces  T 

45.  What  revolution  proved  &tal  td  Poland  7 

46.  How  was  it  oceasibned  7 

47.  From  what  family  were  the  Polish  kings 

choeen  7 

48.  When  did  this  family  become  extinct  7 

8eo.  6. — Rite  and  Progress  of  the  Ottoman 

Etnpirem 


1.  What  is  said  of  the  Byzantine  empire 

under  the  administration  of  the  Palso- 
logi7 

2.  What  would  have  ruined  the  state,  even 

had  the  Mobammedans  left  it  to  itself  7 

3.  -What  delayed  the  triumph  of  the  Mo- 

hammedans 7 

4.  Where  did  the  power  of  the  Ottoman 

Turiu  eonmience  7 

5.  What  cai^sed  a  small  wandering  tribe  of 

tha  Turks  to  settle  in  Armenia  ? 

6.  How  long  did  they  stay  there  7 

7.  What  occurred  on  their  ntnm  to  their 

own  country  7 

8.  Who  returned  ba^k  into  Asia  Minor  7 

9.  What  motive  induced  him  to  do  so  7 

10.  What  occurred  on  his  return  7  . 

1 1.  The.  reward  of  .his  services  7 

12.  The  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire  t 

13.  When  bom  7 

14.  Who  instructed  him  how  to  govern  7 

15.  What  family  descended  from  this  rene- 

gade 7 

16.  His  exploits  7 

17.  What  military  force  dk£  Othman's  son 

establish  7 
16.  Exploits  of  Soliman  ? 

19.  Who  captured  Adrianople  7 

20.  Where  di^  he  fall  7 

21.  Exploits  of  Bayezld  7 

22.  The  limits  of  the  empire  of  ConsUatino-^ 

pie  7 

23.  How  long  besieged  7 

24.  What  saved  it  7 

25.  Who  was  Tamerlane  7 

26.  What  is  said  of  him  7 

27.  Why  was  he  called  Timtir  the  Taziar  7 

28.  His  descendants,  called  what  7 
29..  Extent  of  his  empire  7 

30.  How  did  h«  treat  Sebaste  7 
31    How,  Damascus  7 

32.  Fate  of  Bayezld  7 

33.  EndofTimiir7 

34.  Fate  of  his  empire  after  his  death  7 


35.  Saber's  empire,  where  establisbedf  and 

its  name  and  duratioQ  7 

36.  Bayezld*s  successor  7 

37.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign,  how  spent  7 

38.  Exploits  of  Amurath  II.  7 

39.  What  two  Christian  heroes  arretted  his 

progress  7 

40.  Who  was  Hunniades? 

41.  Who  was  Scanderbeg  7 

42.  Mohammed  IX.*s  great  aim  7 

43.  Army  and  navy,  how  large? 

44.  The  last  of  the  Greek  emperors  7 

45.  Who  ftasisted  him  7 

46.  Duration  of  the  siege  of  ConstantiiM>ple! 

47.  When  was- it  taken? 

48.  Fate  of  its  inhabitants  7 

49.  How  was  Europe  afiected,  Si^.  7 

50.  Mohammed's  treatment  of  his  Christiaa 

Subjects? 


CHAPTER  VI. 

mSVOaMATION,   AND    Q^MIIEIICBMENT 
THE   VTATKB-STSTBM   IN   BUBAPE. 

Sic.  l^-r-*Progre88  of  Maritime  Discovery. 

1.  The  scene  of  the  eariiest  navigation  7 

2.  Its  loeatiea  in  the  opinion  of  the  aa- 

cientB? 

3.  How  long  did  it  take  the  ancients  to  ex- 

W>Iore  tUs  sea  7 
hat  discovery  was  made  %  them, 
which  assisted  their  navigation  7 

5.  Who  first  availed  himself  of  these  winds  7 

6.  How  much  did  they  shorten  voyages? 

7.  llie  fruit  of  this  discovery  7 

8.  How  was  the  navigation  to  the  Indies 

changed  under  the  emperor  Claudius  ? 

9.  What  advantages  did  the  Arabians  see 

could  be  derived  from  a  port  on  the 
Euphrates  ? 

10.  What  city  did  they  build  7 

11.  In  what  year? 

12.  The    enteiprise  of   the  Arabian  mer- 

chants ? 

1 3.  The  author  of  the  Christian  Topography  7 

14.  The  design  of  the  work  ? ' 

15.  Its  doctrines  7 

16.  Who  discovx^red  the  Ferae  Islands? 

17.  Who,  Iceland? 

18.  What   proved  that   Iceland  had  bees 

known  before  ? 

19.  The  first  discoverers  of  it? 

20.  What  do  the  Icelandic  chronicles  h>late7 

21.  When  was  Greenland  discovered? 

22.  The  income  of  the  pope  frt)m  Greenland? 

23.  How  many  years  were  occupied  in  a 

voyage  uom.  Greenland  to  Iceland  and 
'    Norway,  and  bapk  agaiu  ? 

24.  How  long  was  news  sometimes  on  its 

way  from  Greenland  to  Norway  ? 

25.  (How  long  would  it  take  us  now  to  carry 

news  between  the  two  countries?) 
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S6.  Early  name  of  Greenland  7 
27.  Why  so  called  7 
S8.  The  opinion  of  some  on  this  point  7 
99.  What  is  said  of  IBs,  &c.7 

30.  The  effect. of  the  fall  of  Constantinople 

on  the  ieaming  of  Europe  J 

31.  How  was  this  effect  produced  7 

32.  What  old  belief  existed  with  respect  to 
.  the  globe  7 

33.  What  have  Augustine  and  Lactantius 
•    written  on  the  subject,  and  why  7 

34^  The  first  discovery  that  followed  the  in- 
troduction of  the  mariner's  compass  7 

35.  Character  of  Prince  Henry,  of  l^ortugal  7 

36.  What  seaport  town  did  he  found  7 

37.  What  did  he  do  there  7 

38.  To  wha^  point  did  he  direct  his  chief  at- 

tention 7 

39.  How  much  did  he  acoompUah  7 

40.  The  southernmost  cape  of  Africa  known 

in  those  days  7 

41.  Why  so  named  7 

42.  What  cape  was  found  beyond  it  7 

43.  What  is  said  of  it  7 

44.  What  did  the  saUors  say  of  it  7 

45.  What  river  was  next  discover^  7 

46.  What  islands  7 

47.  When  did  Prince  Henry  die  7 

48.  What  grant  did  the  pope  make  him  7- 

49.  Who  revived  the  passion  for  discovery 

after  his  death  7 

50.  W^at  error  of  the  ancients  was  now 

discovered  7 

51.  What  common  belief  did  the  Portuguese 

practically  refute  7 

52.  What  ambassadors  did  the  king  send  out  7 

53.  What  is  said  of  the  rituals  tod  ceremo- 

nies of  Buddhism  7 

54.  What   reports   were  prevalent  in    the 

thirteenth  century  7  ' 

55.  The  supposed  name  of  this  king  7 

56.  (Of  what  was  "  Prester  "  a  contraction  7) 

57.  What  Venetian  visited  Pekin  7 

58.  What  Englishman  followed? 

59.  What  discovery  did  Bartholomew  Diaz 

make  in- 1483  7 

60.  What  did  he  name  the  cape  7 

61.  What  did  King  John  name  it  7 

62.  What  letten  were   received  from  the 

monks? 

63.  What  diverted  men's  minds  at  this  time 

from  the  voyage  around  Africa? 
64  Who  first  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope? 

65.  How  many  years  after  its  discovery  did 

be  do  this  ?  •  ' 

66.  In  what  harbour  did  he  anchor^ 

67.  What  distinguished  Genoese  joined  the 

Portuguese  7 

68.  What  led  him  to  think  he  might  reach 

India  by  going  "west? 

69.  Fiom  whom  did  he  obtain  his  armamont  ? 

70.  When  did  he  set  sail  i 


71.  From  what  port,  and  with  how  many 

ships? 

72.  Why  were  the  West  India  Islands  so 

named? 

73.  How  was  Columbus  received  on  his  re- 

turn? 

74.  How  was  the  worid  divided  by  the  pope  7 

75.  What  has  always  been  a  characteristic 

of  the  Spaniards? 

76.  To  what  did  they  devote  themselves  in 

America  7 

77.  When  did  they  begin  to  pay  some  atten- 

tion to  agriculture  7 

78.  What  is  said  of  the  commercial  and 

colonial  policy  of  the  Spaniards? 

79.  The  cause  of  the  low  state  of  dviliza- 

tiotf  in  Spain  and  her  colonies  7 

80.  What  Engludmian  made  new  discoveries 

in  America? 

81.  Who  first  attempted  to  circumnavigate 

the  worid? 

82.  What  followed  this  exploit  7 

Seo.  2. — Origin  of  the  Reformaii9n. 

1.  What  first  excited  a  repugnance  to  6e« 

clesiastical  supremacy? 

2.  Whatmcreasedit? 

3.  What  compelled  men  to  exercise  the 

right  of  privfite  opinion? 

4.  Whdt  spread  the  disrespect  for  the  Bo- 

man  See  still  further? 
1  5.  What  convinced  the  people  that  there 
was  a  power  superior  to  that  of  the 
pope's? 

6.  The  efl^ct  of  their  feeble  efibits  to  cor- 

rect abuses? 

7.  Character  of  Alexander  VI.  7 

8.  (Story  of  his  death  7    Cesar  Boigia,  his 

son's  ring  7)     See  Rank^'s  history. 

9.  His  successor  7    His  character? 

10.  What  was  Uiooght  of  papal  |»etenaions 

at  this  time  7 

11.  Character  of  Romish  ecclesiastics? 

12.  Who  had  exhausted  the  treasury  of  the 

church  7 

13.  How  did  Leo  X.  propose  to  replenish  it  7 

14.  The  origin  of  indulgences? 

15.  Doctrine  of  indulgences  7 

16.  When  first  issued,  and  to  whom? 

17.  Subsequently  to  whom  7 

18.  Fmally  to  whom  ? 

19.  To  whom  was  the  monopoly  oi  indul- 

gences granted  7 

20.  The  chief  agent  in  retailing  them  7 

21.  How  did  he  execute  his  commission  7 

22.  How  was  his  conduct  viewed  ? 

23.  The  author  of  the  reformation  7 

24.  To  what  order  of  monks  did  he  belong! 

25.  How  had  he  prepared  his  mind  for  the 

noble  career  on  which  he  entered  7 

26.  ^How  did  he  get  a  Bible?) 
•27.  His  first  move  ? 

:2d.  \V liut  id  gad  of  L illier? 
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29. 
30. 
31. 

32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 


39. 
40. 

41. 
42. 

43. 
44. 

45. 

46. 

Art. 

48. 

49. 
50. 

51. 

52. 
53. 

54. 
55. 


What  ezeuae  ib  made  for  his  violence  ? 

His  character  7 

Who  commenced  the  reformation  before 

Luther?. 
Who  prepared  the  way  for  both  7 
Leo's  bull  ? 

tiow  did  Luther  treat  it  7 
How  did  he  treat  the  yotmnes  of  the 

canon  law  ?  *         ' 

How  did  he  engage  the  princes  on  his 

side  ? 
The  first  among  hi9  great  concerts  7 
For  what  purpose  were  corruptions  in 

doctrine   introduced  into  the  Romaiv 

chnrch  7 
Illustrate. 
What  French  reformer^  appeared,  a  fol* 

lower  of  Zuinglius  7 
His  native  place  7 

The  year  in  which  he  commenced  pub- 
lishing 7 
Titleof  hisfbllowen? 
In  what  Swiss  city  did  he  establish  him- 
self? 
Of  what  system  was  he  the  author? 
What  is  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  eo- 

clesiastical  courts? 
Who  was  burned  for  his  opinions  7 
What  is  said  of  the  difierences  between 

the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans? 
Decree  of  the  diet  of  Spires  7 
What  is  said  of  the  confession  of  Aug»- 

burgh? 
What  countries  adopted  the  reformed 

doctrines^ 
What  the  Romish  7 
What  council  was  assembled  to  decide 

differences  7 
How  many  years  did  it  sit  7 
What  Roman  Catholic  coimtry  rejected 

its  decrees  7 


8ec.  3. — History  of  the  Negotiations  and 
Ware  Respecting  Italy, 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  balance  of  power  7 

2.  Where  did  the  theory  have  its  origin  7 

3.  Its  chief  members  in  ItAiy  7 

4.  How  did  Ren6,  the  last  monarch  of  the 

house  of  Anjou,  act  7 

5.  To  whom  did  Provence  revert  on  the 

death  of  Ren^  7 

6.  Prudent  condnct  of  Louis  XI.  7 

7.  Folly  of  his  son  Charies  VIH.  7 

8.  What  induced  him  to  act  thus  7 

9.  His  success  at  first  7 

10.  What  caused  hjs  hasty  retreat? 

11.  The  .parties  to  the  league  7 

12.  The  fate  of  his  men  left  behind  in  Italy? 

13.  How  did  Louis  XII.  prepare  for  a  Subse- 

quent invasion  of  Italy? 

14.  His  success  7 

15.  Ferdinand's  intention  7 

16   The  name  of  the  great  captain  7 


17.  Who   now    fonned   a   deeign   against 

Venice  ? 

18.  Who  aided  hun?  . 

19.  What  averted  the  danger  7 

20.  What  left  it  defenceless  7 

21.  How  did  Julius  treat  t^e  Venetians  7 

22.  How  did  Ferdinand? 

23.  What  saved  them  7 

24.  How  did  the  Venetians  appease  the  pope 
.  and  Ferdinand  7 

25.  What  design  had  the  pope  formed  7 

26.  What-  confederacy  was  formed  agamst 

France  out  of  the  fragments  of  the 
league  of  Cambray  7 

27.  What  part  was  assigned  to  Henry  VIII.7 

28.  One  master-stroke  of  the  pope's  poKcy. 

29.  What  is  said  of  their  infantry  7 

30.  Louis' induct? 

31.  What  relieved  Louis? 

32.  How  did  the  war  terminate? 

Seo.  4w — The  History  of  Burgun^v  under 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Vahis, 

1.  What  is  said  of  Burgundy  7 

2.  Why  is  its  history  an  episode  7 

3.  Te  whom  did  King  John  give  it? 
4.^  Whom  did  he  marry  7 

5.  How  did  he  bring  about  a  peace  between 

the  nobles  and  merchants  of  Flanders? 

6.  Message   of  the  ambassadors  of  Hun- 

gary? r 

7.  Sultan  Bayeild's  boast  7 

8.  What  crusade  was  proclaimed? 

9.  Its  commander? 

10.  How  did  Sigisraund  relish  his  allies? 

11.  The  count  of  Nevers*  imprudence? 
12.'  Proof  of  his  carelessness? 

13.  How  diil  the  knights  act  m.  the  fint 
alarm? 

14.  Advice  of  the  Hungarians  7 

15.  Why  n^as  it  not  taken? 

16.  How  had  Bayezfd  arranged  his  army? 

17.  With  what  object? 

18.  The  success  of  his  plan  7 

19.  How  did  Sigismpud  act? 

20.  What  is  said  of  the  valour  pf  the  French 

knights  on  the  day  of  the  battle  7 

21.  The  object  of  Bayezld  in   taking   pri* 

soners? 

22.  Who  was  set  at  Uberty,  and  why  7 

23.  The  duty  assigned  him  7 

24.  Fate  of  the  rest? 

25.  How  was  th6  money  raised  to  pay  the 

ransom? 

26.  What  increased  the  difficulty? 

27.  How  was  it  obviated  7 

28.  Who  were  the  Prisons? 

29.  Wlio  now  attacked  them  7 

30.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  7 

31.  What  is  said  of  Philip's  administraUon< 

of  the  government  of  France  7 

32.  His  great  fault? 

33.  Why  was  his  death  regretted  7 
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iso.  5. — The  Hi9tory  of  Burgundy  (con- 
tinued). 

1.  Who  succeeded  Philip  7 
3.,His first  step?     > 

3.  By  whom  opposed? 

4.  John's  treachery  ? 

5.  How  was  a  party  arrayed  against  him? 

6.  His  fate  ? 

7.  Why  regretted  by  bis  flemish  sabjects  ? 

8.  His  succesBor  ? 

9.  His  first  step?  • 

10.  What  changed  the  aspect  of  afiairs? 

11.  Who  delivered  France  ? 

12.  What  order  of  knighthood  did  FhiUp  the 

Good  institute  ? 

13.  What   is  said  of  the  brilliancy,  of  his 

court?-  ' 

14.  Why  did  Philip  encourage  this  taste  for 

di^lay^aipong  his  subjects  ? 

15.  How  were  the  Swiss  now  engaged? 

16.  What  league  was  now  formed  against 

them  ? 

17.  Why? 

18.  How  was  an  army  raised  7 

19.  Result  of  ^be  first  battle? 

SO.  How  was  the  war  terminated  7 

21.  How  was  the  duk^  of  Bargundy  engaged 

at  this  time  7 

22.  The  result? 

23.  Why   did  >the    dauphip-  flee  from    his 
•  father's  court? 

24  With  whomi  did  he  take  refuge  7 

25.  His  gratitude  7 

26.  How  did  Charolais  endeavour  to  avenge 

•himself? 

27.  What  is  said  of  PhUip  the  Good's  reign? 

28.  Why  was  he  the  m<^e  lamented? 

Sbc.  6. — The  Hietory  of  Burgundy  {con- 

eluded). 

1.  What  disturbance  took  place  immediately 

on  the  installation  of  Charles  the  Bold  ? 

2.  What  secret  vow  did  he  make? 

3.  What  increased  his  indignation  ? 

4.  How  did  the  citizens  of  Liegd  act  7 

5.  How  did  Charles  avenge  himself  on  the 

king  of  Frahce  7 

6.  What  did  Louis  XI.  do  thereupon  7  , 

7.  What  advantage  did  Louis  have   over 

Charles  in  this  kind  of  warfare  ? 

8.  What  memorable  piece  of  fbUy  did  Louis 

commit? 

9.  How  did  Charies  profit  by  it  ? 

10.  The  most  mortifying  condition  of   his 

liberation  ? 

11.  How  was  the  city  of  Liege  treated? 

12.  What  saved  it  from  utter  miu  ? 

13.  How  did  Louis  avenge  the  indignities  put 

on  him  7 
14  How  did  Charles  alienate  from  him  the 

chivalry  of  Burgundy  7 
15.  How  did  he  change  the  Swiss  from  being 

his  friends  into  foes  7 


16.  Charies*  design  against  them? 

17.  Size  and  condition^  of  his  army? 

18.  His  baseness  to  the  governor^  &c.  of 

Granson? 

19.  The  vengeance  of  the  Swiss  7 

20.  Their  war-cry  and  the  meaning  of  it  7 

21.  What  was  now  heard  in  the  4^Btance  '^ 

22.  What  were  they  7 

23.  Fate  of  Charles  and  his  army  7 

24.  The  booty  taken? 

25.  Distribution  of  the  three  diamonds  7 

26.  Effijct  of  the  defeat  on  Charies? 

27.  His  measures  for  renewing  the  war  ? 

28.  How  were 'the  Swiss  employed? 

29.  Account  of  the  siege  of  Moral  7 

30.  FoUy  of  Charles  7 

31.  Fate  of  his  army  7 

32.  Describe  the  battle  7 

33.  What  proverb  took  its  origin  m   this 

battle? 
34  What  further  disasters  befel  Charies? 

35.  Who  had  sold  him  to  his  onemies? 

36.  How  did  he  treat  him  in  time  of  battle  1 

37.  The  end  of  Charles  7 

38.  His  successor? 

39.  The  designs  of  Louis  XI. 

40.  Conduct  of  the  Flemings  ? 

41.  Whom  did  Mary  marry  ? 

42.  Who  conquered  Burgundy  7 

43.  To  what  hostilities  did  this  lead? 

Sec.  7.— TAe  Age  of  Charles  V. 

h  Whai^  caused  the  political  idea  of  the 
balance  of  power  to  spread  in  Europe  7 

2.  What  had  Maximilian  added  to  his  do- 

minions by  marriage  7 

3.  Whom  did  his  son  marry  7 
4  Theire6ns7 

5.  Inheritance  of  Charles  7^ 

6.  What  other  good  fortune  befell  him  7 

7.  His  power? 

8.  To  whom  did  he  resign  his  German  do- 

minions 7 
•  9.  When  did  Ferdinand's  dynasty  end  7 

10.  When  that  of  Charies  V.^ 

11.  Whom  did  Ferdinand  marry? 

12.  Whom  Charles  V.  7 

13.  What  two  monarchs  determined  to  rodat 

the  house  of  Austria? 
14  What  is  said  of  Henry  VIIL? 

15.  His  prime  minister  ? 

16.  Character  of  Francis  I.  ? 

17.  His  conduct  soon  after  his  accession  to 

the  throno  7 

18.  What  aggravated  the  mutual  jealousies 

of  Chanee  aiid  Francis  7 

19.  Their  power,  hoW  balanced  7 
20^  Their  allies  7 

21;  Where  did  the  war  begin? 

22.  What  led  to  the  loss  of  Milan? 

23.  What  other  calamities  befel  Francis  I 

24.  What  other  evil  did  the  queenTinotaer 

do  him? 
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25b  Flan  of  Charles  to  inyado  France  ? 

26.  How  and  by  whom  defeated  ? 

27.  Francis'  plan  and  Iti^  success  7 

28.  What  misfortune  befell  him  7 

29.  What  led  to  his  capture  ? 

30.  The  battle  of  Paviar-describe. 

31.  What  led, to  the  defeat  of  Franoi»7 

32.  Describe  his  capture. 

33.  Describe  his  surrender  of  his  sword. 

34.  How  was  he  treated  7 

35.  Francis'  expectations  7 

36.  How  did  Charles  receive  the  news  7 

37.  His  first  demand7 

38.  How  did  Francis  receive  these  proposals  7 

39.  What  step  did  he  then  take  7 

40.  How  wad  he  treated  in  Spain  7 

41.  The  effect  of  this  triumph  7 

42.  Conduct  of  Henry  VlII.  7 

43.  Effect  of  imprisonment  on  Francis  7 

44  The  chief  obstacle  to  a  treaty  between 
hira  and  Charies  7 

45.  What^resolution  did  he  take  7 

46.  Its  effect  on  Charles  7 

47.  Francis'  insiucerity  7 

48.  How  did  Charles  manifest  his  suspicida 

of  Francis'  insincerity  7 

49.  Describe  his  departure. 

50.  How  was  the  riv«r  crossed  7 

51.  Francis'  actions  on  reaching  FVance7 

52.  How  lon^  had  he  been  a  prisoner  7 

53.  First  violation  of  the  treaty  7 

54.  How  did  Francis  excuse  himself  7 

55.  Who  absolved  him  of  his  oath  7 

56.  What  dreadful  insurrection  afflicted  Ger- 

many at  this  time  7 

57.  The  leader  of  it  7 

58.  Had  the  reformation  any  thing  to  do 

with  it  7 

59.  How  had  Luther  diminished  his  influ- 

ence 7 

60.  What  league  did  Francis  organize  against 

Charles  7 

61.  Why  called  "Holy?" 

62.  Who  joined  it  7 

63.  How  was  Rome  treated  by  Charles  7 

64.  How  did  Charles  receivo  the  news  7 

65.  What  prayers  were  offered  in  all  the 

Spanish  churches? 

66.  Francis'  success? 

67.  His  reverses,  and  the  cause  of  theni  7 
68   Who  was  Andrew  Doria  7 

69.  The  treaty  of  Cambray,  by  whom  ne- 

gotiated? 

70.  League  of  Smalkald,  by  whom  mada? 

71.  Cause  of  Charles'  concessions  7 

72.  How  had  Francis  secured  the  friendship 

of  the  pope  ? 

73.  What  led  Henry  VIIL  to  break  off  from 

the  league? 

74.  What  acts  were  passed  in  England? 

75.  What  now  employed  men^s  minds  for  a 

season? 

76.  What  crowned  the  emperor  with  glory  7 


77.  Challenge  of  Charles? 

78.  What  o3ier  folly  was  ccmimitted  7 

79.  What  brought  about  a  truce  7 

80.  What  now  filled  Charles  with  anxiety? 

81.  What  added  to  it  7 

82.  What  foolish  expedition  did  he  now  un- 

dertake 7 

83.  The  consequence  of  his  failure  7 

84.  Francis'  designs  7 

85.  What  gave  him  a  pretext  to 'take  np 

arms?, 

86.  Frands*  plan  of  operations  7 

87.  What  opened  the  way  for  an  alliance 

between  Charles  anfl  Henry  7 

88.  What  marriage    excited   jealousy  and 

alarm  in  England  7 

89.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage? 

90.  How  were  Henry's  plans  changed  by  the 

buthof  Mary? 

91.  What  alliances  were  now  formed  7 

92.  What  aid  did  the  sultan  afford  Francis  7 

93.  Who  now  invaded  France  7 

94.  Charies'  projects  ? 

95.  What  favoured  them  7 

96.  Who  first  seized  on  church  property? 

97.  What  compelled  the  Protestants  to  renew 

the  league  of  Smalkald  7 

98.  Who  deserted  the  leaguO  7 

99.  Why  did  he  act  so  basely  7 

00.  Conduct  of  the  pope  7 

01.  What  was  the  **  Interim/'  and  why' so 

called? 

02.  What  city  refused  it? 

03.  Maurice's  designs? 

04.  His  actions  7 

05.  The  result  of  them? 

06.  What  ofiended  the  pope  7 

07.  His  conduct  7 

08.  What  surprising  event  astonished  Eu- 

rope? 

09.  \Vhat  is  said  of  him  and  his  career  7 

10.  What  was  calculated  to  make  him  re- 

gretted 7 

11.  tn  whose  reign  wad  the  protestant  reli- 

gion established  in  England  7 

12.  Wh(y  succeeded  Edward  VL  7 

13.  Whom  did  she  marry  7 

14.  (Their  relationship  7) 

15.  Her  successor  7 

16.  Of  what    folly  were    the    LutbenuM 

guilty? 

17.  To  whom  did  Charles  give  hii  seven^ 

dominions  7 

18.  Whither  did  he  retire  7 

19.  How  long  afterwards  did  he  die  7 

20.  What  society  was  now  established  for 

the  piurpose  of  sustaining  the  cause  of 
popery? 

21.  What  made  it  formidable  7 

22.  When  suppressed,  and  why? 

23.  (VVhon  rt-established  ?)  ' 

24.  The  condition  of  Veaee  at  this  time  7 

25.  What  had  exhausted  thoir  resources? 
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126.  How  were  they  injured  by  the  discovery 

of  the  new  route  to  India? 

127.  What  endeavours  did  they>  make  to 

avert  the  danger? 

128.  Success  of  the  rortuguese  ? 

129.  What  city  became  the  staple,  for  the 

commodities  of  the  East  i 

130.  What  Ufell  the  Venetians  ? 

131.  What  proved  no  less  fatal  to  the  infe- 

rior branches  of  their  commerce  7 

132.  When  did  Venice  cease  to  be  one  of  the 

principal  powers  of  Europe  ?   ^ 

133.  What  still  caused  it  to  be  considered 

and  respected  ?    . 

134.  Who  became  the  head  of  Florence  ? 

135.  Who  established  his  supreme  authority 

oyer  it,  and  under  what  title  ? 

136.  The  extent  of  his  dominions  7 

Sec.  S^-The  Age  of  Elixahtth. 

1.  The  crisis  of  tho  reformation  in  England? 

2.  How  did  Elizabeth  strengthen  herself? 

3.  Who  assumed  the  arms  and  title  of 

England? 

4.  What  prevented    any  hostile    attempt 

against  England? 

5.  The    champion  of  the   Protestants  in 

Eiurope  ? 

6.  The  champion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ? 

7.  Of  what  importance  to  England   was 

the  ancient  rivalry  between  France  and 
Spain  ? 

8.  Relationship  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots  to 

Elizabeth  7 

9.  Mary's  husband  who  7 

10.  What  reasons  had  she  to  hope  for  ftocce^ 

in  establishing  herself  on  the  throne  of 
England  7 

11.  What  induced  Philip  of  Spain  to  ac- 

knowledge Elizabeth's  title  7 

12.  The  great  object  of  tho  alli'ance  between 

Spain  and  France  7 

13.  To  what  did  it  lead,  and  how  did  it  end  7 
14»  What  compelled  Mary  to  return  to  Scot- 

'  land? 
15.  Was  she  willing  to  go  7 
1&  What  had  she  to  endure  at  home  7 

1 7.  What  prevented  an  immediate  outbreak  7 

18.  What  led  to  the  first  open  breach  be- 

tween her  and  her  subjects  7 

19.  What  arot^ed  her  husband's  jealousy  T 

20.  His  conduct  towards  her  7 

21.  What  reconciled  them  T 

22.  How  was  the  hotlowness  of  this  recon- 

ciliation proved  ? 

23.  How  was  Damley  murdered  7 

24.  What  confirmed  th«  suspicions  that  his 

wife  was  the  author  of  the  deed  7 

25.  The  result  7 

26.  What  constraint  was  put  on  Mary  7 

27.  Whither  did  she  escape  7 

28.  What  befell  her  there  7 


29.  What  made  it  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to 

keep  her  in  close  confinement  7 

30.  What  is  said  of  Franck  11.  of  France? 

31.  The  leading  object  of  the  Guises  7 

32.  Who  was  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  in 

the  Netherlands  ? 

33.  ThQ  object  of  Philip's  ambition? 

34.  How  did  he  aim  to  attain  it  7 

35.  His  fatal  error  7 

36.  What  proud  title  did  it  give  the  reformed? 

37.  Wh^t    precipitated    the   civil    war   in 

France? 

38.  What  conspiracy  was  formed  ? 

39.  What  confirmed  opposition  to  the  Gnises? 

40.  What  showed  the  power  of  the  Hugue- 

nots? 

41.  What  synod  was  talked  of  ? 

42.  How  was  it  prevented  7 

43.  What  sentence  was  passed  on  the  prince 

of  Cond^7 

44.  What  saved  him? 

45.  Of  what  insincerity  was  she  guilty  ? 

46.  Her  fatal  error,  and  its  effect? 

47.  Policy  of  the  duke  of  Guise  ? 

48.  His  aims  and  plans  7 

49.  What  were  the  bishops  doing  at  Trent  ? 

50.  Whom  alone  did  it  terriiy  7 

51.  How  did  Maximilian  act  toward  tho 

pope? 

52.  What   plans   were   concocthig  at  the 

council  of  Trent  7 

53.  What  letter  was  read  from  Mary  ?  ■ 

54.  What  did  the  cardinal  deelare  of  her  in- 

tentions 7 

55.  How  were  the  Italians  engaged  ? 

56.  Philip's  (pinion  of  Protestants? 

57.  How  long  had  this  council  sat  7 

58.  Its  results? 

59.  The  last  acts  of  the  council  7 

60.  What  great  change  in  the  papacy  did 

this  council  produce  7 

61.  What  remark  is  made  of  European  sov- 

ereigns Cavourable  to  despotism  7 

62.  What  law  was  established  in  relation  to 

priests? 

63.  The  effect  of  this  iaw  on  the  papacy  7 

64.  What  were  made  articles  of  faith  ? 

65.  How  did  the  pope  excite  disturbances  in 

Europe? 

66.  On  what  points  was  the  pop4  inflexible, 

and  why? 

67.  What   general   suspicion  was   diffused 

through  Europe  soon  after  the  rising 
of  the  council  ? 

68.  Was  it  groundless  ? 

69.  Design  of  Pius  IV.? 

70.  What  interview  did  he  urge  ? 

71.  The  designs  contemplated  7 

72.  How  w6re  the  days  and  nights  spent  7  ^ 

73.  In  what  did  they  agree,  and  in  what  did 

they  differ? 

74.  Alva's  plans? 

75.  Why  did  the  queen  oppose  them? 
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76.  On  what  did  she  rely  to  retain  her  power  7 

77.  Why  did  she  hate  the  Huguenots  ? 

78.  Of  what  was  she  more  afraid  than  of  the 

progress  of  heretical  opinions  ? 
79*  What  interfered  with  the  spread  of  pro- 
testantism in  France  ? 

80.  How  did  Philip  begin  to  execute  his  part 

of  the  plan? 

81.  His  lord  lieutenant,  who  7 

82.  The  consequence? 

83.  Effects  of  this  on  Engluid  7 

84.  Alya's  conduct  7 

85.  Was  it  liked  at  Rome? 

86.  Who  undertook  to  protect  the  Flemings? 

87.  Where,  and  by  whom,  were  they  de- 

feated 7 

88.  Design  of  Pius  Y.  against  the  Turks  7 

89.  Why  did  Philip  refuse  to  come  hito  the 

scheme  7 

90.  Conduct  of  this  poniiff? 

91.  His  successor  7 

92.  What  conspiracy  was  detected  in  France 

in  A.  D.  1560  7 

93.  What  ensued  7 

94.  When  was  it  terminated  7 

95.  What  marriage  was  proposed  7 

96.  How  was  the  proposal  received  7 

97.  Who  ivete  among  the  invited  guests  7 

98.  What  is  said  of  me  populace  of  Paris  at 

this  period  ? 

99.  What  feelings  did  the  presence  of  Coligni 

inspire  in  them  ? 

100.  Who  fostered  it  7 

101.  What  alone  restrained  them? 

102.  Who  was  the  nominal  king  of  France? 

103.  Who  poooeosed  the  authority  7 

104.  What  led  to  Coligni's  assassination  7 

105.  How  was  the  author  discovered  7 

106.  Of  what  imprudence  were  the  protes- 

tants  guilty  ? 

107.  Catherine's  scheme  to  defeat  their  ven- 

geance 7 

108.  How  numerous  were  the  conspirators  7 

109.  From  whom  was  the  secret  kept  7 

110.  Catherine's  story  to  the  kmg? 

111.  Its  effect  on  him 7 

112.  His  conduct  7    , 

113.  When  did  the  work  begin? 

114.  How   were   most  of  the  Huguenots 

killed  7 

115.  Charles' conduct? 

116.  Haw  long  did  the  massacre  last? 

117.  On  whom  was  it  attempted  to  throw 

the  blame  7 

118.  How  many  Huguenots  survived  7 

119.  The  effect  of  it?    ^ 

120.  How  was  the  news  received  at  Rome 

and  at  Madrid  7 

121.  What  was  thought  of  the  deed  in  the 

north  of  Europe  ? 

122.  The   head    of    the*  revolteiB   in    the 

Netherlands? 

123.  What  were  they  styled? 


124.  What  city  captured  gave  them  a  nsval 

station  ? 

125.  The  effect  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bar- 

thdomew  on  them  7 

126.  Who  succeeded  Alva? 

127.  What  decisive  battle  did  he  gain  7 

128.  What  distinguished  persons  fell  in  this 

battle? 

129.  What  prevented  its  proving  fatal  to  the 
Netherlanders  7 

130.  What  excited  the  indignation  of  both 

Catholics  and  Protestants  ? 

131.  What  coufederacy  was  formed? 

132.  What  caused  it  to  fall  through  7 

133.  How  only  could  freedom  be  secured? 
134  Who    organized   the    confederacy,   of 

Utwcht? 
135.' Of  what   commonwealth  was  it  the 
basis  ?  ' 

136.  What  had  well  ni^  ruined  the  projecti 

of  the  prince  of  Oringe  7 

137.  What  defection  from  the  confederacy 

took  place,  and  why  7 

138.  How  did  the  Hollanders  act? 

139.  Whom  did  they  choose  as  their  sove- 

reign? 

140.  Why  did  they  not  elect  the  prince  of 

Orange? 

141.  Who  was  elected  after  the  duke  of 

Anjou  deserted  them? 

142.  What  important  city  did  they  lose? 
143;  Did  they  despair  7 

144.  To  whom  did -they  oflbr  the  sovereignty  7 

145.  How  did  she  assist  them  7 

146.  What  gave  them  a  decided  advantage 

by  sea  and  land? 

147.  When  was  their  independence  secured 

and  recognised? 

148.  Who  succeeded  Charles  IX.  7 

149.  His  course  ? 

150.  His  conduct? 

151.  Tbe  head  of  the  Catholic  party  7 
152«  Advantages  of  the  duke  of  Guise  7 

153.  What  .encouraged  him  to  raise  the  cry 

of  religion  ? 

154.  Object  of  the  Holy  lea^e  7 

155.  By  whom  drawn  up  7 

156.  By  whom  signed? 

157.  Its  head  7 

158.  Its  protbctors  7  ' 

159.  The  consequence  of  it? 

160.  Whose  fate  did  it  precipitate  7 

161.  What  led  to  her  death  ? 

162.  Relate  the  circumstances?  / 

163.  What     assassinations    took    place   hi 

France  7 

164.  The  consequence  of  this  crime  7 

165.  PhiFip's  great  undertaking  7 

166.  Size  of  his  army,  and  its  general  7 

167.  Name  of  the  armament? 

168.  How  did  Elizabeth  prepare  to  meet  it  7 

169.  Her  only  atly  ? 

170.  When  did  the  armada  sail  7 
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171.  -When  di4  it  reach  the  English  channel? 

172.  What  disappointment  awaited  the  ad- 

miral there  ? 

173.  How  was  his  fleet  assailed? 

174.  The  result? 

175.  How  Assailed  in  the  harbour  7 

176.  How  did  he  attefhpt  to  return  home  ? 

177.  What  befell  him? 

178.  How  many  ships  reach  home  in  safety  7- 

1 79.  How  was  this  glorious  succeed  regarded  ? 

180.  Its  effect  7 

181.  Its  effect  on  the  Spanish  state  and 

people  7- 

183.  End  of  Henry  III.  of  France? 
183.-  What  house    became  extinct  by  his 

death? 

184.  What  house  succeeded  7 

185.  From  whom  descended  7 

186.  Its  represekitative  7 

187.  His  character? 

188.  What  did  he  f^nd  it  necessary  to  do  in 

order  to  secure  his  crown  7 

189.  How  did  he  atone  to  the  Huguenots  for 

this  desertion  t 

190.  Who  aided  him  7 

191.  What  clouded  the  close  of  £!Uzaheth*s 

reign  7 

192.  What  war  did  she  still  maintain? 

193.  What  .gave  Philip    command  of  the 

India  trade  7 

194.  Wbat  ruined  his  commerce  7 

195.  When  did  the  Endish  first  reach  India  7 

196.  When  was  the  East  India  Company 

founded  7 

197.  Of  what  did  the  H&nseatic  league  com- 

plain? 

198.  By  what  measures  did  they'  destroy 

their  own  power  7 

199.  The  state  of  England  during  Elizabeth's 

reign  7 

200.  What  proves  that  this  was  owing  to  her 

energy  and  wisdom  7 


Seo.  9. —  The  Age  of  Oustavua  Adolphus, 

1.  The  object  of  Rudolph's  anxiety  7 

2.  What  prevented? 

3.  What  new  league  was  formed,  and  why  7 

4.  What  to  oppose  it  7 

5.  What  came  near  involving  Europe  in  a 

general  war  7  • 

6.  The  prime  minister  of  Henry  IV.  7 

7.  His  administration  7 

8.  Henry!s  grand  scheme  7 

9.  His  more  immediate  object  7 

10.  What  gave  him  a  pretext  for  mt^rfering 

in  the  affairs  of  Germany  7 

11.  What  alliances  did  he  form  7 

12.  What  put  an  end  to  all  his  schemes  7 

13.  What  contributed  to  avert  a  general  war  ? 

14.  Fate  of  Rudolph  7 

15.  His  end? 

16.  Matthias'  conduct  towards  the  Protes- 

tants? 


17.  Ferdiiiand's  treatment  of  his  proteatant 
Sul^eets  7 

18.  Matthias'  successor  7 

19.  The  effect  of  the  union  of  Spain  and 
Portugal?   . 

20.  Its  popularity  in  Portugal  7 

21.  The  influence  Of  Philip's  reign  on  the 
peninsula  7 

22.  Fatal  error  of  l*hilip  III.  7 

23.  Power  of  Spain  at  his  death  7 

24.  Who  completed  its  ruin  7 

25.  What  revolutions  took  place  7 

26.  The  ruling  house  of  Portugal? 

27.  Frederick  the  elector-palatine's  misfor- 
tune? 

28.  Conduct  of  James  I.,  his  father-in-law  7 

29.  What  led  to  it  7 

30.  His  reputation  in  Europe? 

31.  What  had  occurred  to  change  his  neu- 
tral policy? 

32.  What  inflamed  the  nation  against  the 
papists? 

33.  The  object  of  this  plot  7 

34.  (Ilow.was  it  discovered  7) 

35.  Of  what  was  James  now  convinced  7 

36.  The  head  of  the  new  protestant  union  7 

37.  The  imperial  generals  Und  their  success  7 

38.  On  what  terms  did  the  king  of  Denmark 
purchase  peace  7 

39.  Wallenstein  elevation  7 

40.  What  kept  England  ahx>f  from  this  ccui- 
test? 

41.  The  principal  causes  of  this? 

42.  The  head  of  the  French  administration  7 

43.  The  effect  of  his  administration  7 

44.  His  firat  operations  7 

45.  What  strong  city  of  the  Hugtkenots  did 
he  capture  7 

46.  What  war  ensued  ? 

47.  Effect  of  the  treaty  of  Chierasio  7 

48.  What  war  was  renewed  in  Germany  7 

49.  Edict  of  the  Emperor  Ferdmand  7 

50.  To  whom  was  the  execution  of  the  de- 

cree committed  7 

51.  His  conduct? 

52.  The  effect  of  the  clamour  against  him  7 

53.  Who  declared  war  against  the  emperor  7 

54.  When  did  he  land  in  Germany  7 

55.  What  alliances  did  he  form  7 

56.  Who  afterwards  joined  them  7  ' 

57>  What  prevented  Gustavus'  decisive  ffuo* 
cess? 

58.  Fate  of  Magdeburg  ? 

59.  What  remained  of  it  7 

60.  The  effect  of  this  cruelty? 

61.  Conduct  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  7 

62.  Battle  of  Leipsic  7 

^.  Where  was  Count  Tilly  killed  7 

64.  To  whom  did  the  emperor  again  have : 

course  7 

65.  Battle  of  Naremburg  7 

66.  Battle  of  Latzen  and  its  results  7 

67.  Who  succeeded  Gustavus? 
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68.  To  whom  was  the  management  of  the 

German  war  entrusted  ? 

69.  Hie  character? 

70.  Hie  success? 

71.  What  added  to  the  confidence  of  the 

evangelical  union  ? 

72.  How  was  Wallenstein  treated  7 

73.  Who  succeeded  him  ? 

74.  Battle  of  Nordlingen  ? 

75.  How  did  the  emperor  improve  it  ? 

76.  On  whom  now  was  the  whole  weight  of 

the  war  thrown? 

Sio.  10. — AdminiaitrdXuin  of  the  Cardinals 
Richelieu  and  Mazarine.  ' 

L  Richelieu's  popnlarity  ? 

2.  What  prevented  him  froni  cordially  co- 

operating  with  Gustavus  ? 
3   How  was  he  induced  to  take  an  active 

part  in  the  war? 

4.  His  energy? 

5.  Success  of  the  confederates? 

6.  Death  of  Saxe  Weimar  ? 

7.  Battle  of  Leipsic,  between  whom  ? 

8.  What,  for  a  time,  inclined  the  Swedes  to 

peace  ) 

9.  What  gave  theqa  new  courage? 

10.  The  result  of  the  war  ? 

11.  Peace  of  Westphalia,  what  of  it  ? 

12.  What  was  now  going  on  iq  England  7 

13.  What  had  caused  discontent  there  7 

14.  What  of  the  petition  of  right  ? 

15.  Charles  I.'s  folly  ? 

16.  What  aggrqfvated  political  animosities? 

17.  The  head  of  the  church  in  England? 

18.  Object  of  the  liigh  commission  court  ? 

19.  Opinions  of  many  in  England  ^oncom- 

ing the  reformation  there  7 

20.  Their  wkhes  ? 

21.  What  were  these. reformers  called  7 

22.  What  more  serious  cause  of  complaint 

did  they  have  7 

23.  What  new  sect  now  started  up  7 

24.  What  gave  them  power  and  hifloenee  ? 

25.  What  return  did  they  make  for  Charies* 

favours  to  them  7 

26.  How  did  parliament  regard  these  doc- 

trines, and  why  7 

27.  Charles*  two  ministeis  7 

28.  Their  character  7 

29.  Their  measures  7 

30.  What  produced  an  outbreak  in  Scotland? 

31.  The  design  of  the  solemn  league  and 

covenant  7 

32.  Richelieu's  measures  m  Scotland  7 

33.  Eflfect  of  the  treaty  at  Berwick  7 

34.  What  did  Charles  do  in  order  to  o/btam  a 

Ct  to  ci^rry  on  the  war  against  Scot- 
7 

35.  The  doings  of  Parliament  7 

36.  Charles'  conduct  therenpon? 

37.  Measures  of  the  Scots? 

38.  What  did  Gharies  then  do  7 


39.  How  did  Pulialnent  manifest  its  dispoa- 

tion? 

40.  Their  first  step? 

41.  How  were  the  Scots  described  7 

42.  Fate  of  Strafford? 

43.  The  next  bill  passed  by  the  commons? 

44.  Conduct  of  the  bishops  ? 

45.  Tne  consequence  of  this  step  7 

46.  Charies'  next  step  7 

47.  What  change,  fatal  lo  his  interests,  was 

now  produced,  and  how  7 

48.  Hie  Norman  settleM  in  Ireland,  their 

conduct  ? 

49.  What  prevented   the  Tudor  monarchs 

from  breaking  the  power  of  the  aiis* 
tocracy  7 

50.  How  did  Elizabeth  treiit  the  noblos? 

51.  How  did  Jamed  I.  treat  the  province  of 

Ulster? 

52.  Wliat  rendered  property  insecure  7 

53.  Strafibrd's  conduct? 

54.  What  means  did  he  use  to  expel  the 

Irish  from  their  property  7 

55.  Why  did  the  English  nation  countenance 

this  injustice  7 

56.  Who  were  the  new  settlers  7 

57.  How  werti  -the  papists  treated  7 

58.  How  did  Charles  treat  them  7 

59.  Strafford's  plan  in  Ireland  7 

60.  What  induced  the  Irish  to  rebel? 

61.  What  hastened  the  rebellion  7    * 

62.  Hew  were  the  Irish  regarded  in  England? 

63.  How  their  effi>rts  to  r^t  themselves  7 

64.  What    report    was    studiously    circa- 

lated? 

65.  How  did  he  refute  this  suspicion  7 

66.  What  resolution  did  parliament  pass  7 

67.  Tlie  history  of  the  civil  war  7 

68.  What  foolvh  attempt  did  Charles  now 

make? 

69.  The  result  7 

70.  Why  was  not  a  treaty  formed  between 

Charies  and  his  parliament  7 

71.  When  did  the  civil  war  commence  7 

72.  What  alliance  did  parliament  make  7 

73.  The  pariiamentary  leader  7 

74.  What  city  did  he  besiege  7 

75.  The  royalist  leader  7 

76.  (His  relationship  to  Charles  7) 

77.  Where  was  the  great  battle  fougfaf  7 

78.  Whose  skill  secured  the  victory  7 

79.  What  prevented  the  immediate  sabmii- 

sion  of  Charies  7 

80.  What  caused  dissensions  in  the  ranks  of 

his  advenaries  7 

81.  How  did  the  Presbyterians  act  7 

82.  Where  did  they  have  the  majority  7 

83.  Where  the  Independients? 

84.  The  Self-denyitg  ordinance  7 

85.  Who  gained  the  battle  of  Naseby  f 

86.  Its  results? 

87.  Charles'  next  step? 

88.  How  was  he  treated  by  them? 
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89.  Object  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Ft^ebyterianfl 

apd  ludependents? 

90.  Who  succeeded  ? 

91.  What  alarmed  them  7 

92.  Who  stimulated  the  soldieza  to  disobey 

the  parliament  ? 

93.  What  bold  measure  did  he  take? 
94  Cromwell's  measures  and  the  result  7 

95.  Charles'  injudicious  coarse  7 

96.  How  did  Cromwell  become  master  of  his 
fate  ? 

97.  Who  then  took  up  arms  in  his  faYOor, 

and  with  what  succeHs  7 

98.  How  did  the  parliament  act,  and  why  7 

99.  Charles'  folly  7 

100.  How  was  the  parliament  treated? 

101.  What  proposals  were  then  made? 

102.  What  resolution  was  adopted  7 

103.  Charles'  spirit? 

104.  His  sentence  ? 

105.  When  and  where  exeeated  7 

106.  What  followed  his  death  7 

107.  His  government  7 

Sec.  ll.-rFormation  of  the  States-System 
in  the  Northern  Kingdoms  of  Europe. 

1.  Who  kept'  Sweden  in  continnal  agita- 

tion? 

2.  Whom  did  they  choose  as  administrators 

of  the  kingdom  7  ■ 

3.  Who  undertook  to  destroy  Swedish  inde- 

pendence 7 

4.  His  'base  and  treacheroos  condnct  7 

5.  Of  what  was  this  massacre  the  signal? 

6.  Who  headed  it? 

7.  The  reward  of  his  heroism  7 

8.  The  fate  of  Christian  II.  7 

9.  For  how  long  a  time  did  the  Danish 

kings  attempt  to  recover  Sweden  7 

10.  The  state  of  Denmark  at  this  time? 

11.  In  whose  reign  was  the  Reformation 

established  in  Denmark  7 

12.  Who  completed  it  ? 

13.  What  became  of  the   domains  of  the 

bishops  7 

14.  Fate  of  Norway  about  this  time  7 

1,\  By  what  was  Christian  IV.  distinguished 
amopg  the  sovereigns  of  northern 
Europe? 

16.  What    commercial    establishment  was 

founded  in  his  reign  ? 

17.  What    caused  the  failure  of  his  wars 

against  Austria  and  Sweden  7 

18.  Prosperity  of  Sweden  7 

19.  To  whom  was 'it  owing  7 

20.  What  did  Vasa  substitute  in  the  place  of 

the  aristocratic  senate  7 

21.  What  religion  did  he  introdnce? 

22.  What  did  he  Mtablish  7 

23.  Who  raised  Sweden  to  the  summit  of 

greatness  ? 

24.  To  what  distinction  was  he  rained  7 

25.  In  what  battle  did  he  faU7 


26.  What  advantages  did  Sweden  gain  by 
the  peace  of  Biomsebro  7 

27.  What  elector  of  Brandenburg  was  the 
true  founder  :of  the  greatness  of  his 
house? 

28.  The  first  king  of  Prussia? 

29.  Who,  achieved  the  independence  of 
Ruasia? 

30.  To  whom  was  it  in  subjection? 

31.  By  what  khan  was  I  wan  III.  attacked? 

32.  Ilis  conduct? 

33.  His  success  7 

34.  Attempts  of  Iwan  IV.  7 


35.  What  country  did  he  discover  and  annex 
to  his  dominions  7 

36.  Who  founded  the  city  of  Tobolsk? 

37.  Who  succeeded  Fddor? 

38.  How  did  he  obtain  peace  from  Sweden 
and  Poland  1 

39.  During  whose  reigns  waff  Poland  a  flonr- 
ishing  country  7 

40.  What  prevented  the  Reformation  from 
taking  deep  root  in  Poland  7 

41 .  How  was  the  sovereign  chosen  in  Poland  7 

42.  By  what  were  these  elections  marked  7 

43.  The  condition  of  Poland  under  its  con- 
stitution 7  ' 

44.  Which  of  its  monarchs  distinguished  him- 
self by  foreign  conquests  7 

Sec.  Ifl^—Progress  of  the  Turkish  Power  in 

Europe. 

1.  The  policy  of  the  successors  of  Moham- 
med II.  7 

2.  Fate  of  Bayezfd  II.  7 

3.  How  was  Selim  obliged  to  maintain  his 
throne? 

4.  What  country  did  he  conquer  7 

5.  What  people  did  he  next  subdue? 

6.  What  country  did  he  tlien  invade '  and 
conquer  7 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  invasion. 

8.  The  fate  of  Tdmdn^  the  sultan  7 

9.  The  object  of  Soleyman's  ambition? 

10.  What  kingdom  did  he  invade? 

11.  What  signal  victory  did  he  gain? 

12.  How  did  he  treat  the  country  7 

13.  What  still  greater  triumph  did  Ke  gahi 
during  this  war  7  , 

14.  What  is  said  of  the  siege? 

15.  When  was  it  taken  7 

1 6.  What  conntry  did  Soleyman  then  invade* 
and  with  what  snccess  7 

17.  Who  attempted  to  form  a  confederation 
against  the  TuAb  7 

18.  What  prevented  7 

19.  What  opportunity  did  Charles  V.  avail 
himself  of  to  take  Tunis? 

20.  How  did  Soleyman  determine  to  avenga 
himself? 

21.  What  turned  his  wrath  on  Venice  7 

22.  What  conquests  did  he  make  in  the  EUmI 
in  the  meantime  7 
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38.  Who  eommaiided  the  allied  navies  againBt 

him? 

24.  What  became  of  the  knights  of  St  John 

after  their  expulsion  from  Rhodes  7 

25.  Soleyman*s  attempt  against  them  ? 

26.  His  success  t 

27.  What  j^venge  did  he  try  to  take  7 

28.  When  and  where  did  he  die  ? 

29.  What  island  did  bis  successor  take  from 

the.  Venetians? 

30.  Thl9  fate  of  the  Turkish  fleet? 

31.  The  results  of  the  diet  of  Presburg  7 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  AUGI^STAN  AGES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  rBANCE. 

Sec.  1. — State  of  the  Continental  Kingdoms 
after  the  peace  of  Weetphalia. 

1.  The  prime  mover  in  the  civil  broils  of 

France  at  this  time  ? 
^.  His  object  ? 

3.  What  were  the  parliaments  of  France  7 

4.  Its  conduct  on  this  occasion  ^? 

S»  The  ponduct  of  the  queen-regent  ? 

6.  The  result  of  it  ? 

7.  To  what  condition  was  the  queen  soon 

reduced  7 

8.  To  what  did  such  intrigues  lead  1 

9.  Mazarine's  movements  ? 

10.  His  success  7 

11.  Movements  of  Cond6  7 

12.  Proclamation  of  the  parliament  of  Paris? 

13.  How  was  the  danger, ^ith  which  the  mon- 

archy was  now  threatened,  averted? 

14.  Louis'  conduct? 

15.  What  were  the  Spaniards  doing  'at  this 

time  7 

16.  What  French  general  excelled  Cond^  in 

military  skill  ? 

1 7.  How  did  Mazarine-  engage  England  to 

.take  a  share  in  the  contest  7 

18.  Their  movements  7 

19.  To  whom  was  Dunkirk  given  7 

20.  Mazarine^s  favourite  policy  7 

21.  Who  was  chosen  Emperor  of  Greimany, 

and  why  7 

22.  His  fiiBt  measure  7    « 

23.  Character  of  Christina  7 

24.  Whom  did  her  senate  wish  her  to  many  7 

25.  Why  did  she  refuse  7 

26.  How  did  she  act? 

27.  Her  conduct  during  the  remainder  of  her 

life? 

28.  Against  whom  did  Charles  X.  declare 

war? 

29.  His  success? 

30.  What  excited  indignation  against  the 

Swedes  ? 

31.  What  powers  united  against  them  7 
33.  What  city  did  he  besiege  ? 

33.  What  disposed  him  to  peace  7 

34.  What    made  the    Swedes    desiroas  of 

.peace  7 


Sbo.  2. — History  of  England  under  the 
Cotnmonwealth, 

1.  The   consequence  of  the  execution  of 

Chariesl.? 

2.  The  feelings  of  the  nation  thereupon? 

3.  What   restrained   them   from  evincing 

their  dissatisfaction  7 

4.  In  whom  was  vested  the  supreme  au- 

thority 7 

5.  What  soon  claimed  the  attention  of  the 

new  government  7 

6.  How  was  Ireland  regarded  in  England  7 

7.  Who  was  appointed   lord-lieutenant  of 

Ireland? 

8.  Why  did  he  covet  the  appointment  7 

9.  What  circumstances  rendered  the  con- 

quest of  Ireland  easy  ? 

10.  Whom  had  Charies  I.  appointed  lord- 

lieutenant  7 

11.  His  doings  7 

12.  The  grounds  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 

different  parties  with  the  treaty  he  con- 
cluded? 

13.  Who  induced  them  to  reject  it? 

14.  What  stop,  fatal  to  the  royi^l  authority, 

did  he  take  7 

15.  How  was  the  nuncio  treated,  and  why  7 

16.  Who  then  resumed  the  authority  7 

17.  His  first  step? 

18.  Cromwell's  first  success  7 

19.  His  cpielty  7 

20.  Its  effect  7 

21.  What  soon  distressed  him  7 

22.  How  was  he  relieved  7 

23.  By  what    means  did    he  conquer  the 

country?  '    ^ 

24.  How  many  catholics  went  into  voluntary 

exile  7 

25.  Movements  of  Charies  II.  7 

26.  To  what  terms  did  he  submit  7 

27.  The  fate  of  Montrose,  and  who  was  he? 

28.  Who  was  sent  for  to  oppose  him  7 

29.  What  general  headed  his  troops  7 

30.  What  saved  Cromwell  7 

31.  The  results  of  the  battle  7 

32.  Why  was  not  this  defeat  disagreeable  to 
Charles  7 

33.  His  resolute  conduct  7 

34.  Its  success  7 

35.  Where  defeated  7 

36.  What  became  of  the  prisoners  7 

37.  Charles*  movements  ? 

38.  Fate  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  7 

39.  In  what  foreign  war  was  England  now 

engaged? 

40.  How  had  their  ambassador  been  treated 

at  the  Hague  7 

41.  The  terms  of  the  celebrated  navigation 

act? 
42   How  did  it  affect  the  Dutch  7 

43.  How"  did  the  war  commence  7 

44.  The  number  on  each  side  7 
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45.  The  result  of  the  battle,  and  of  the 

war? 

46.  Who  was  qow  the  ruler  of  England? 

47.  What  had  brought  the  long  parliament 

into  disrepute^? 

48.  How  drd  Cromwell  treat  it  ? 

49.  How  was  hie  conduct  viewed  by  the 

people  ? 

50.  His  next  step,  and  the  reason  of  it  ? 

51.  The  title  of  this  parliament?  * 

52.  Cromweirs  treatment  of  it  7 

53.  The  nature  of  the  new  constitutioil  7 

54.  Spirit  of  the  new  parliament  ? 

55.  Cromwell's  treatment  of  it? 

56.  How  did  he  at  length  secure  a  pliant 

parliament  7 

57.  How  did  they  gratify  CromweD*s  ambi- 

tion ? 

58.  What  restrained  him  from  nflsuming  the 

title  ? 

59.  How  did  he  endeavonrUo  divert  the  at- 

tention  of  the  nation  from  domestic 
afiairs?  f 

60.  What  decided  him  to  attack  Spain  in- 

stead of  France  7 

61.  His  demands  of  the  Spanish  ambassador, 

and  why  made  7 

62.  The  ambassador's  leply  7 

63.  The  eilect  of  the  demand  on  the  English 

nation  7 

64.  Admiral  Blake's  first  step? 

65.  His  next  step  7 

66.  His  treatment  of  Tunis  7 

67.  Success  of  Penn  and  Venables  7 

68.  Theb  treatment  on  their  return  7 

69.  Blake's  further  success  7 

70.  Blake's  political  principles  7 

71.  Feelings  of  the  nation  respecting  Crom- 

well's usurpation  ? 

72.  Cromwell's  treatment  of  parliament? 

73.  What  experiment  did  he  determino  to 

hazard? 

74.  By  whom  was  he  opposed  7 

75.  What  sobeYed  him  for  life  7 

76.  His  fears,  how  manifested? 

77.  When  did  he  die  7 

78.  How  did  the  popolace  evince  their  feel- 

inffs? 

79.  Evelyn's  report  of  the  funeral? 

80.  His  successor  7 

81.  His  difficulties  7 

82.  What  parliament  was  now  ke-assemUed  7 

83.  How  W9fi  it  fettered  7 

84.  Richard's  conduct  7 

85.  The  state  of  the  nation  at  this  time  7 

86.  Who  remlved  to  act  a  decided  paift  7 

87.  What  letter  did  Cromwell  once  write  to 

him? 

88.  What  declaration    did   he  make  that 

caused  the  ro-assembling  of  the  long 
parliament  7 

89.  What  was  it  called? 

90.  Its  doings  7 


9L  When  did  Monk  commence  his  march 

to  London,  and  with  what  foree  ? 
d2.  How  was  he  received  7 

93.  How  did  he  first  show  his  intentions? 

94.  His  subsequent  conduct  7 

95.  When  did  the  long  parliament  conclude 

its  sittinffB  ? 

96.  When  did  a  new  house  of  eommoDs 

^meet  7 

97.  Who  attempted  t^  laise  an  army  against 

it?    ' 

98.  What  became  of  him  7 

99.  The  question  to  be  decided,  and  how  waa 

it  decided  7    . 

100.  When  did  Charles  II.  enter  London? 

101.  How  was  he  received  1 

102.  Hisage? 

Sec.  3. — History  of  England,  from  the  Re- 
gtordtion  to  tlyp 'Revolution;  and  Rite  of 
the  Power  of  Louis  XIV, 

1.  What  is  said  of  Charles  7 

2.  His  first  measures? 

3.  By  what  was  the  harmony  of  the  nation 

disturbed? 

4.  What  act  was  passed  7 

5.  How  many  of  the  clergy  rejected  these 

conditions  7 

6.  How  were  they  treated  7 

7.  By  what  three  measures  did  Charles  ren- 

der himself  very  unpopular  7 

8.  What  province  did  Charies  take  from  the 

Dutch  in  America? 

9.  The  head  of  the  Dutch  at  that  time  7 

10.  Why  did  he  seek  the  alliance  of  France? 

11.  What  naval  victory  was  gained  by  the 

English  7 

12.  What  dreadful  calamity  now  afflicted 

London  7 

13.  How  qnany  died  in  one  year? 

14.  De  Witt's  efforts  ? 

15.  What  second  calamity  afflicted  London  7 

16.  Describe  it 

17.  The  effect  of  the  treatment  of  the  non- 

conformists 7 

18.  The  state  of  Ireland  at  this  time  7 

19.  What  unwise  act  was  passed  relating 

to  it  7 

20.  De  Witt's  movements? 

21.  Why  did  the  treaty  of  peace  increase  the 

discontent  of  the  people  7 

22.  What  is  said  of  Louis  XIV.  7 

23.  What  country  did  he  chum,  and  on  what 

ground? 

24.  His  success  7 

25.  Why  were  the  Dutch  alarmed? 

26.  From  what  unexpected  quarter  did  they 

receive  assistance  7 

27.  The  effect  of  this  alliance  7 

28.  What  other  tnortification  did  he  have  \m 

endure? 

29.  How  did  Louis  win  over  Charles  7 

30.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  f 
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31.  BywhatatrocioiMaoliwwthewareom- 

menced? 

32.  Ijoiub' career  7 

33.  On  whom  did  the  Dutch  yent  their  rage, 

and  how  7 

34.  Who  was  chosen  stadtholder  7 

35.  <Noble  resolution  of  the  Dutch  7 

36.  Noble  reply  of  the  stadtholder  to  those 

that  tried  to  corrupt  hiin  7 

37.  The  effects  of  this  stubbbm  spirit  7 

38.  How  did  Charles  now  act,  and  why  7 

39.  Effect  of  Turenne's  cruelty  in  the  Pala- 

tinate  7 

40.  Why  did  Louis  bribe  Charie07 

41.  The  effi>rts  of  pariiameiit,  and  the  cause 

of  their  failure  7 

42.  Louis'  success  7 

43.  How  did  Charles  attempt  to  oonciliato 

the  nation  7 

44.  What  spread  a  gloom  over  England  7 

45.  Tale  of  Titus  Oatesf 

46.  Was  there  really  a  plot  formed  to  restore 

the  Romish  religion  7 
47..  What  completed'the  delusion  7 

48.  What  law  was  passed  by  the  parliament  7 

49.  How  did  the  Covenanters  act  7 

50.  How  were  they  punished  7 

51.  State  of  Ireland  at  this  time  7 

52.  What  was  the  title  of  the  supporters  of 

the  court  7 

53.  What  was  the  title  of  the  leaders  of  the 

opposition  7 

54.  What  bill  passed  the  house  of  commons  7 

55.  How  did  Charles  treat  the  parliament  ? 

56.  And  the  new  one  also  7 

57.  How  did  he  obtain  the  support  of  the 

clergy  7 

58.  How  did  he  treat  London  7 

59.  Who  were  executed  7 

60.  The  death  of  Charles  7 

61.  How  was  Louis  XIV.  acting  at  this  time  7 

62.  Conduct  of  the  Emperor  Lipoid  7 

63.  The  head  of  the  insurgents  7 

64.  Who  aidec^  Leopold  against  the  Turks  7 

65.  The  progress  of  the  Turks  7 

66.  How  was  Vienna  saved  7 

67.  Leopold's  conduct  to  his  deliverers  7 

68.  Why  did  Louis  raise  the  siege  of  Luxem- 

burg at  this  time  7 

69.  His  Successes  7 

70.  How  did  he  weaken  his  kingdom  7 

71.  What  edict  did  he  first  i|Hue7 

72.  The  effect  of  this  7 

73.  The  next  step  7      *     ' 

74.  The  crowning  act  of  cruelty  7 

75.  How  many  abandoned  their  country  7 

76.  The  consequences  of  this  treatment  of 

them? 

77.  What  countries  united  against  France  7 

78.  Who  conspi^d  against  ^imes  II.  7 

79.  The  fate  of  Aigyle  7 
80.'  The  fate  of  Monmouth  7 
81.  Manner  of  his  death  7 
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82.  The  effect  of  Judge  Jeffries*  cruelty  7 

83.  James'  conduct  with    respect   to    the 

Catholics  7 

84.  His  folly  7 

85.  His  first  step7 

86.  What  kept  the  nation  quiet  7 

87.  His  daughters,  and  to  whom  married  7 

88.  What  edict  did  James  now  issue  7 

89.  His  design  in  sq  doing  7 

90.  How  was  it  received  by  the  disMnteit 

themselves  7 

91.  ItefoUy? 

92.  Conduct  of  the  bishops  7 

93.  Their  treatment  7 

94.  What  event  now  took  place  7 

95.  What  report  was  circulated  7 

96.  How  was  he  treated  by  his  dau^iter? 

97.  What  trial  now  took  place  7 

98.  The  quesUon  at  iarae  7 

99.  The  verdict  7 

00.  How  received  7 

01.  James'  remark  7 

02.  State  of  things  throughout  England  «n 

the  receipt  of  the  news? 

03«  What  project  wa^  now  formed  7  . 

04.  The  object  of  the  whig  party  ? 

05;  How  had  the  lower  orders  been  alien- 
ated from  the  Presbyteriaus  7 

06.  Another  reason  for  this  7 

07.  How  did  they  excuse  themselves  for  eo 

doing  7. 

08.  How  were  matters  in  Scotland  7 

09.  How  did  James  view  Scotland? 

10.  What  far^  more  powerful    party  ex- 

isted?     ^ 

1 1.  Their  rallying  cry  7 

12.  In  what  awkward  position  did  the  to- 

nes find  themselves  on  Jamas'  acces- 
sion 7 

13.  The  crisis  of  their  loyalty  7 

14.  How  was  it  regarded  7 

15.  Why  were-  the  first  movements  of  the 

tories  slow  and  unsteady  7 

16.  The  most  they  looked  for  7 

17.  The  state  of  Europe  at  this  time  7 

18.  Why  YfBB  the  reign  of  James  odious  to 

the  princes  of  Germany  7 

19.  Why  to  the  pope,  also  7 

20.  Why,  particularly  so,  to  the  Dutch  7 

21.  Why  did  William  make  so  vigorous  ef- 

forts to  take  advantage  of  the  crisis  in 
England? 

22.  What  now  excited  universal  alarm  and 

indignation  in  Europe  7  ' 

23.  The  consequence  7  .        '      < 

24.  What  is  said  of  WilUam's  landmg? 

25.  James'  conduct  7 

26.  The  conauct  of  William  7 

27.  The  motive  that  led  Jaipes  to  leave  hii 

kingdom  7 

28.  The  oause  of  hki  rum  7 

29.  What  three  proppsals  were  made  to  tha 

convention  7 
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130.  To  w&om  was  the  fint  proponl  moft 

agrrcable  ? 
131   Why  whB  it  not  adopted  7 

132.  What  proveifa  was  current  7 

133.  The  difficulties  of  the  Booood  proposal  ? 

134.  Were  William  and  Mary  heaitily  elect- 

ed ? 

135.  What  completed  the  ruin  of  James' 

cause  7 

136.  The  effect  of  Louis'  eflfbrts  ia  hb  be- 

half? 

137.  Who,  in  after  times,  committed  the 

same  folly  7 

Skc.  4< — Oeneral  History  of  Etiropet  from 
the  League  of  AugAtarg  to  the  Formation 
of  the  Grana  Alliance,    - 

1.  Demand  of  the  Scottish  conye&tiaQ  T 
3.  Hopes  of  the  disMnten  7 

3.  State  of  Ireland  7 

4.  Conduct  of  the  Irish  Ptotestants  T 

5.  Movements  and  acts  of  James  T 

6.  His  party  in  Scotland  7 

7.  Qiege  of  Londonderry  7 

8.  Battle  of  Boyne,  describe. 

9.  Conduct  of  the  Irish  after  the  desertm 

of  their  monarch  7 

10.  Final  success  of  William  7 

11.  Terms  of  the  treaty  7 

12.  How  many  Iririi  joined  James  7 

13.  What  act  brought  great  odium  on  Wil- 

liam's goyemmeht  7 

14.  Relate  the  circumstances. 

15.  What  hopes  did  Louis  found  on  it  7 

16.  ^is  attempt,  and  its  fate  7 

17.  James'  remark  on  witnessing  the  burn- 

ing of  the  French  ships  7 

18.  What  was  the  title  of  the  partizans  of 

the  Stuarts  7 

19.  Their  plan  7 

130.  The  effect  of  the  attempt  7 

21.  How  was  the  act  of  succession  changed  7 

22.  Who  was  Sophia  7 

5^.  Character  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  7 

24.  His  conduct  io  the  Hunfirarians  7 

25.  HorriUe  conduct  of  Louia  XIV.  7 
S6.  Did  it  benefit  his  cause  7 

m.  His  subsequent  success  7 

528.  What  kept  the  emperor  quiet  7 

29.  The  probable  oonseqnence,  had  lie  kmg 

remained  so  7 

30.  The  success  of  Louis  in  Flanders  7 

31.  His  success  at  sea  7 

32.  The  state  of  things  in  France  7 

33.  What  effect  did  a  knowledge  of  these 

things  have  on  th^  allies  7 

34.  With  what  success  7 
35   What  led  to  a  peace? 

36.  What  is  said  of  it  7 

37.  Conduct  of  the  emperor  7 

38.  The  name  of  his  distinguished  general  7 

39.  Describe  the  great  battle  of  Zenta. 
40   The  terms  of  the  peace  of  Cariowits. 


41.  The  three  nwMlidiilw  li»r  the  throne  of 

Spain  7 

42.  Conduct  of  William  and  Loak,  kings  o€ 

England  and  France  7 

43.  Conduct  of  the  lung  of  Spain  in  conse- 

quence 7 

44.  How  were  the  affections  of  the  Scotdi 

alienated  liom  William  7 

45.  Who  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain  7 

46.  Conduct  of  Louis  7 

47.  How  was  it  received  7 

48.  Conduct  of  the  emperor  7 

49.  What  alliance  was  formed  7 

50.  Its  avowed  dbjects  7 

51.  Great  imprudence  of  Lonis? 

52.  Death  of  William,  how  occasioned  7 

53.  E^t  of  it  on  the  allies  7 

54.  How  were  their  fean  quieted  7  . 

Sia.5.-^TAs  War  of  the    Spamoh   SuO" 

ceuion. 

1.  How  was  Anne's  accession  received  7 
St.  Why  was  WUIiam  disliked  7 

3.  Why  did  both  whigs  and  tones  dislike 

turn? 

4.  What  suspicion  wae  dienlated  of  him  7 

5.  What  interest  had  England  in  the  war 

against  Louis  7 

6.  Why  did  she  engage  in  it  7 

7.  What  discovery  cud  they  soboeqnently 

make? 

8.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Englidi 

army  7 

9.  Where  and  when  was   war    declared 

agamst  France  7 

10.  Which   of  the    generals  of   the  allied 

armies  obtained  success  '^ 

11.  Who  hampered  his  movements  7 

12.  Splendid  action  of  Rooke  and  Qimoiid  T 

13.  Their  trophies  7 

14.  The  battle  of  Hochstet,  between  whom 
■    fought,  and  the  result? 

15.  Doings  of  the  emperor? 

16.  Movements  of  the  allies  m  the  next  cam- 

paign? 

17.  Battle  of  Blenheim,  describe. 

18.  The  consequences  of  this  victory  7 

19^  What  sigual  conquest  did  Rooke  make  t 

20.  What  victory  did  he  gain? 

21.  What  prevented  the  ruin  ot  Louis  7 

22.  Louis'  success  in  Italy  7 

23.  Success  of  the  allies  in  Spain  ? 

24.  The  efl^t  of  these  variations  of  sucoeas  7 

25.  Describe  the  battle  of  Ramillies  7 

26.  The  results  of  this  victory  7 

27.  How  were  its  effects  felt  in  Italy  7 

28.  The  deliberations  of  the  French  mar- 

shals? 

29.  The  consequences  7 

30.  The  results  of  the  battle  7 

31.  To  what  was  the  ill  suocess  of  the  alliee 

in  Spain  attributable  ? 

32.  The  movements  of  the  difiarent  armiei 
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33.  What  looNs  wen  RUtained  by  Lonii  in 

the  Mediterraaean  Sea? 

34.  What  prevented  peace  t 

35.  What  impprtant  treaty  was  made    in 

England? 

36.  What  advantage  did  Louis  derive  from 

his  recent  'misfortunes  ? 

37.  What  vi«tory  did  the  doke  of  Berwick 

gain? 

38.  What  eUj^esB  did  the  French  obtain  in 

Germany  ? 

39.  What  naval  entaiprise  did  the    allies 

undertake  ? 

40.  What  evils  did  the  Freneh  suflbr  from 

the  invasion  7 

41.  Feelings  of  the  nation  toward  Goddphiv 

and  Marlborough  7 
43.  What  did  he  do  in  order  to  fegain  his 
popularity? 

43.  What  city  did  he  take? 

44.  What  island  did  the  Englirii  take? 

45.  The  effect  of  these  victoriee  on  the  allied 

peweYB  ?■ 

46.  The  effect  on  Loun  ? 

47.  Why  was  peace  not  obtained  7 

48.  What  victory  was  obtained  ? 

49.  The  effect  of  the  capture  of  MonsT 

50.  Conduct  of  the  Archduke  Charles  7 

51.  The  Buecess  of  Louis  in  Spain  7 

52.  What  revolution  in  the  English  cabinet 

was  of  great  service  to  Louis  ? 

53.  Give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 

it  was  brought  about. 
54*  What  cry  did  the  tories  raise  7 

55.  Conduot  of  the  whigs  7 

56.  Give   an  account  of  Dr.  SacheverelUs 

sermon  and  the  proceedings  therenpon. 

57.  The  consequence  of  his  persecution  7 

58.  Doings  of  the  new  parliament  ?     ' 

59.  What  unexpected  event  changed  entirely 

the  aspect  of  affairs  7 

60.  The  result  of  it! 

61.  What  was  Philip  forced  to  do,  and  why  7 

62.  Who  continued  the  war  ? 

63.  When  and  where  was  the  final  treaty 

made  7 
64»  How  was  it  relished  in  England  7 

65.  Why? 

66.  By  what   means  did  the  whigs  regain 

much  of  their  lost  popularity  ? 

67.  What  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Pre- 

tender 7 

68.  Who  succeeded  Anne  7 

Sec.  6,— Peter    the    Oreat   of    Ruitia,-^ 
CharUa  XIL  of  Sweden, 

1.  Doings  of  Alexis,  czar  of  Russia  7 

2.  Doings. of  hi*  son  Theodore  7 

3.  His  character  and  popularity  7 

4.  His  successor? 

5.  How  was  she  treated  by  Peter? 

B,  What  extraordinary  revolntioa  took  place 
in  Denmark  7 


J.  Condact  of  Christian  V.  ? 

.8.  What  title  has  been  given  to  Charies 

XIL  7 
9<  How  did  Peter  the  Great  commence  hift 
reign? 

10.  Magnificent  plans  of  Peter  7 

11.  His  wisdom,  how  displayed? 

12.  The  first  place  he  visited  7     < 

13.  His  conduct  there  7 

14.  Whither  then  did  he  go  ? 

15.  What  present  was  mrae^him? 

16. '  How  long  had  he  been  anent  from  hornet 

17.  What  alliance  did  he  form»  and  with 

what  ol^ect  7 

18.  Who  commenced  the  war,  and  how? 

19.  What  arrested  their  progress  f 

20.  Charies*  measures? 

21.  Their  success  7 

22.  The  battle  of  Narvi^,  describe  7 

23.  Peter's  remark  7 

24.  Charles'  next  movements  7 

25.  What  project  did  he  form  7 

26.  What  victory  did  he  gain  ? 

27.  Th^  result  of  the  battle  of  Pulturi^  to 

Augustus? 

28.  Whowas-eleetedkongofPoland? 

29.  What  was  Peter  doing  in  the  meantime  7 

30.  Under    what   circumstances    was    St. 

Petersbnigh  founded? 

31.  What  new  scheme  was  formed  betweea 

Augustas  and  Peler  7 

32.  Their  success  ? 

33.  His  boldness  to  the  emperor  7 

34.  Joseph's  facetious  lemark  when  informed 

of  the  pope's  displeasuro  7 

35.  How  did  the  allies  feel  at  the  departure 

of  Charles? 

36.  The  duke  of  Marlborough's  politic  course 

toward  Oharies  7 

37.  The  haughty  nply  of  dhariee  to  Petei^s 

ambasMdor  7 
38*  The  answer  of  Peter  7 

39.  How  did  Peter  provent  his  advance  7 

40.  Charies'  folly  7 

41.  His  disappointment  7 

42.  What  stiU  greater misfortnne befell  him? 

43.  The  severity  of  the  winter  ? 

44.  What  city  did  Charies  besiege  7 

45.  What  news  reached  him  there  7 

46.  What  terrible  misfortune  overtpok  him  7 

47.  The  spoils  that  Peter  took? 

48.  Whither  did  Charies  escape  7 

49.  Repeat  Campbell's  •  description  Qf  this 

catastrophe? 
no.  The  resultt  of  this  victory  7 

51.  What  became  of  the  prisoners  7 

52.  What  saved  Sweden  7 

53.  What  new  plan  did  Charles  form  ui 

Turkey? 

54.  What  frustrated  it  for  a  time  7 

55.  How  did  Charies  thereupon  act? 

56.  What  new  war  now  broke  out  7 

57.  Intowhat  danger  was  Peter  new  pltoedt 
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58.  Who  iaved  him,  and  how  7 

59.  Disappointment  of  Charies? 

60.  His  foolhardin^ss  ? 

61.  His  folly? 
63.  Victory  of  Steenbock  ? 

63.  How  sullied  7 

64.  His  disaster  7 

65.  What  great  yictory  did  Peter  gain? 

66.  How  did  he  celebrate  it?  \ 

67.  What  carried  Charles  home? 

68.  How  did  he  travel  7 

69.  His  enemies  7 

70.  Hismisfoitun^? 

71.  His  next  step  7 
79.  Plan  of  his  minister  7 

73.  Charles'  death,  how  and  where? 

74.  How  regarded  by  the  Swedish  senate  7 

75.  Fate  of  his  minister  ? 

76.  His  successor  ? 

77.  What  oath  was  exacted  of  the  soyereigns  ? 

78.  When  was  peace  made,  and  on  what 

conditions  7 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


GROWTH  OF  THE 


MERCANTILB 
SfBTEM. 


AND  OOLONXJIL 


3S. 

24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 

28. 


429. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
3d. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


Sbo.  1. — E8tabli»hment  of  the  Hanoverian 
Succeeeion  in  England. 

1.  What  system  had  been  eetabliahed  in 

England  during  the  wan  with  Louis 
XIV.  7 

2.  When  was  the  bank  of  England  founded! 

3.  The  effect  of  it  7 

4.  Its  internal  effect  7 

5.  When  did  the  mercantile  system  begin 

to  manifest  its  strength  7 

6.  In  what  manner  7 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  effects  of  the  treaty 

of  Utrecht  7 

8.  Of  what  did  it  contain  the  germs  7 

9.  What  was  the  first  commercial  state  in 

Europe  at  the  comnlencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century? 

10.  What  change  was  made  in  the  English 

administration    at    the    accession    of 
George  I.? 

11.  How  did  the  whigs  use  their  power? 

12.  What  favourabl'e  opportunity  Was  thus 

afforded  1 

13.  Why  did  not  Loms  XIV.  ayaU  himself  of 

it? 

14.  Course  of  the  regent  of  France  7 

15.  Imprudence  of  ^e  Pretender  7 

16.  What  were  his  supporters  called  7 

17.  What  took  place  in  the  north  of  Eng- 

land? 

18.  The  treatment  of  the  leaders  7 

19.  Course  of  the  Pretender  7 

20.  What  title  did  Peter  assume  afte;  his 

peace  with  Sweden  7 
81.  How  did  he  extend  his  dommions » 


43. 

44. 
45. 

46. 


47. 
48. 

49. 
50. 
51. 

52. 

53. 
54. 
55. 

56. 
57. 

58. 

59. 
60. 
61. 

62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 

66. 
67. 


How  did  he  treat  his  eldest  aoB»  ani 
why?  . 

Petei^s  successor  ? 

Doings  of  theTiirks? 

By  whom,  opposed,  and  with  what  re- 

.   suit? 

The  results  of  the  next  campaign  ? 

The  fruits  of  the  peace  of  Passarowitz  7 

What,  interests  depended  on  the  preser- 
.ration  of  the .  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht? 

Who  was  opposed  to  them,  and  why  ? 

The  grand  scheme  of  Albeioni  7 

How  frustrated  7 . 

How  was  the  pope  mortified  ? 

What  society  began  now  to  be  suspected  t 

What  is  said  of  the  doctrines  of  the  other 
secret  societies  7 

What  new  war  now  arose  7 

The  result  of  it? 

Law's  scheme  7 

His  success  7 

Its  result? 

The  object  of  the  South  Sea  seheime  7 

Its  progress  and  the  results  7 

What  new  effi>rt  was  made,  and  its  re- 
sults^ 

What  now  preseryed  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  for  how  long  a  time  7 

Why  did  Walpde  ]m6  his  popularity  ? 

How  did  he  contend  agahist  the  imposi- 
tion? 

Course  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  in  order 
to  secure  the  throne  to  his  daughter* 
Maria  Theresa? 

What  was  this  law  called  7 

How  was  the  guarantee  of  France  ob- 
tained? 

What  brought  on  the  war  7 

What  led  to  a  second  war? 

What  inyoKed  Europe  in  new  conten- 
tions? 

What  forced  Walpole  to  commence  hos- 
tilities against  Spain  ? 

The  consequeiice  of  Vernon's  succoss  7 

The  results,  and  their -causes  7 

Anson's  success  7 

Enemies  of  Maria  Theresa  7    . 

Who  oonmenced  the  war  ? 

What  oflfer  did  he  make  the  queen,  and 
how  was  it  receiyed  ? 

Her  conduct,  and  its  results  7 - 

What  kingdom  aided  hdr  7 

Conduct  of  the  new  ministers  of  Eng- 
land? 

Reyolution  in  Russia? 

Conduct  of  Elizabeth  7, 

Course  of  afiairs  in  Germany  7 

Repeat  Dr.  Johnson's  description  of  the 
fate  of  the  Bayarian  prince? 

Exploit  of  the  count  of  Bellisle? 

Why  did  Maria  Theresa  refuse  to  mak« 
peace  with  France  ? 
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€8.  Fate  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  7 

69.  Battle  of  pettingen,  and  the  reeults  7 

70.  "Effect  of  the  haaghtiiuaB  and  ambition 

of  Maiia  Theresa  7 

71.  Object  of  the  family  6ompact7 

72.  Plan  of  the    mouarcha  of  Spain  and 

France?   , 

73.  His  success  7 

74.  Naval  &ehi,  and  the  cause  of  the  defeat 

of  the  English  7 

75.  Consequences  to  the  «^nnir^|a  7 

76.  What  should  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  7 

77.  What  parties  continued  to  fight  7 

78.  What  battle  was  fought,  and  with  what 

results?  V 

79.  What  now  terminated  the  "wai  7 

60.  Give  au  account  of  the  young  Freteader? 

81.  What  victory  did, he  gain 7 

82.  His  misconduct  7 

83.  His  subsequent  movements  7 

84.  What  mistake  did  be  comnut  7 

85.  His  movements  in  Scotland  2 

86.  What  victory  did  he  gain  7 

87.  A  second  mistake  7 

88.  Where  was  his  cause  ruined  7 

89.  What  savsd  his  life  7 

90.  The  conduct  of  the  loyalisti  after  the 

the  battle  ? 

91.  Fate  of  the  young  Pretender  7 

92.  Success  of  Manhal  Saxe  7 

93.  Movements  in  Italy  7 

94.  Res\ilts  of  the  animosity  between  the 

French  and  English  7 
95   What  paralyzed  the  exeitions  of  the 

allies? 
96:  Fruit  6f  the  popular  revolt  in  Holland? 

97.  Describe  the  battle^  of  Val.' 

98.  What  strong  fortress  did  the  French 

take; 

99.  The  advantage  it  gave  them  7 

100.  What  naval  engagement  took  place, 

and  the  fruits  of  it  7 

101.  What  second  loss  at  sea  did  the  French 

sustain? 

102.  A  third  loss  7 

103.  The  result  7 

104.  Where  was  the  treaty  stfned? 

105.  The  basis  of  the  treaty  f     » 

106.  What  did  it  leave  unsettled  7 

107.  The  only  advantage  of  the  war  to 

England? 

108.  What  folly  had  England  eomnitted? 

109.  Whose  poUcy  had  led  to  it? 

110.  The  jEruitoof  the  foUy? 

Skc.  2,— The   Colonial  Struggle  between 
France  and  Great  Britain*    . 

.  1   What  is  said  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pellel 

2.  What  two  causes  tended  to  produce  a 

new  and  fiercer  struggle  7 

3.  What  injury  had  the  court  of  Aostiia  to 

eomplain  of? 


4.  What  prevented  Frederick  from  gaining 
any  permanent  friend  7 
^  5.,  Of  what  two  powerful  personages  was 
he  the  persopal  enemy  ? 

6.  What  prevented  Austria  from  declaring 

war  against  Prussia? 

7.  Who  was. the  real  guide  of  the  eonrt  oi 

Vienna  at  Uiis  time  ? 

8.  Wlyit  grand  project  did  he  fon|i  7 

9.  What  is  said  of  Louis  XV.  ? 

10.  Why  was  England  jealous  of  France  7 
IL  What  were  the  chief  subjects  contested 
between  Ihem  7 

12.  How  did  the^partiahty  of  George  II.  for 

Hanover  afisct  his  policy  7 

13.  VHiat  state  of  things  m  India  led  both 

the   French  and  English  to  enlarge 
their  territories  in  that  country  7 

14.  Who  was  the  French  governor  in  India? 

15.  What  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  in- 

terfering in  the  politics  of  India  7 

16.  'What  efiect  <iid  h,is  doings  have  on  the 

English  7 

17.  Who  was  the  English. leader  in  India? 

18.  How  was  Dupleix  treated  by  the  French? 

19.  What  treaty  did  his  successor  make  with 

the  English  authorities  7 

20.  By  what  itaeans,  and  for  what  purpose, 

did  the  British  ministry  endeavour  to 
secure  Nova  Scotia? 

21.  How  did  the  French  view  these  mea- 

sures? 

22.  What  6bject  did  the  French  have  in 

view  in  the  interior. of  N.  America? 

23.  By  what  means  wae  it  necessary  to  effect 

this  object  7 

24.  Who  commenced  hostilities  7 

25.  What  caused  the  defeat  of  the  expedi- 

tion against  the  French  forts  on  the 
Ohio? 

26.  What  remark  is  made  of  the  Virginia 

troops  under  Washipgton  7 

27.  What  other  expeditions  were  undertaken* 

and  their  success  7 

28.  What  successes  did  the  English  obtain 

at  sea? 

29.  What  eixcited  the  jealousy  of  the  provin- 

cial govemins  of  India  against  the 
English  ? 

30.  What  enraged  Suraja  Dowla  against 

them? 

31.  The  conduct  of  the  English  7 

32*  How  were  the  captives  among  them 
treated  7 

33.  Who  recovered  Caleutto? 

34.  Describe  the  battle  of  Pl^ssy. 

35.  The  fate  of  Suraja  Dowla  ? 

36.  The  consequences  of  this  victory  of  the 

English  7 

Sbc.  3. — Th€  Seven  Yeauf  War. 

1.  llie  actions  of  the  French  government 
when  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
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events  ..that  had  taken  place  in  India 
and  America  ? 

2.  How  did  the  British  view  tiiese  prepara- 

tions? 

3.  What  honoorabie  act  dfd  the  British 

government  perform  at  this  time  ? 

4.  Object  of  the  French  in  menacing  an 

invasion  of  England  ? 

5.  Conduct  bf  Admiral  Byng?  . 

6.  What  aggravated  the  popular  (fisocmtent  7 

7.  Movements  of  the  king  of  Prussia  7 

8.  His  treatment  of  King  Augustus  and 

Saxony? 

9.  The  fate  of  Admiral  Byng,?  ^      , 

10.  What  attempt  was  made  against  the  life 

ci  Louis  ? 

11.  The  treatment  of  the  aasassln? 

12.  Conduct  of  George  II.  ? 

13.  The  condition  of  Prussia  at  the  com- 

mencement of  the  campaign? 

14.  Skilful  movements  of  Frederic? 

15.  Describe  the  battle  of  Prague.' 

16.  The  consequence  of  his  delay  before  the 

walls  of  the  city? 

17.  How  was  he  now  situated? 

18.  How  was  Berlin  treated  7 

19.  What  plans  of  Pitt  were  defeated,  and 

the  cause  ? 

20.  Why  did  this  faU  to  destroy  the  ministry  7 

21.  Tlie  good  effect  of  the  failure  ? 

22.  What  brilliamt  exploit  did  FYederie  pev- 

fonn? 

23.  What  other  exploit  did  he  perform? 

24.  What  third  one,  a  week  a^rwank? 

25.  Frederic's  subsequent  movements? 

26.  TTie  soecesses  of  the  British  ? 

27.  Their  effect  on  the' nation  ? 

28.  What    three   expeditions  did    General 

AhercTombie  plan  in  America? 

29.  Describe  the  battle  of  Minden? 

30.  What  fault  was  committed  in  this  battle, 

and  by  whom? 

31.  By  what  defeat  was  this  victory  counter- 

balanced ? 

32.  What  rendered  even  the  Austrian  vic- 

tories uselees  7 

33.  Hie  effect  of  this  indecisive  campaign  7 

34.  What  place  was  justly  GODsidei<ed  the 

key  of  Canada  7 

35.  What  had  prepared  the  bdoiiisls  in  Can- 

ada to  submit  to  a  change  of  masters? 

36.  What  places  were  captunsd  by  General 

Amherst  and  Sir  William  Johnson? 

37.  The  object  of  Wolfe's  expedition"? 

38.  What  daring  plan  did  lie  adopt  ? 

39.  Describe  the  battle. 

40.  Describe  Wolfe's  death. 

41.  Montcalm's,  the  French  general. 

42.  The  fruit  of  this  battle  7 

43.  What  is  said  of  the  success  of  the .  fSag' 

lish  in  the  East  Indies? 

44.  Who  were  the  gpiierals  on  each  aide  7 

and  compare  theol 


45.  What  defeats  did  the  French  sostam  ? 

46.  What  is  said  of  tiie  Dutch  anaamenli 

and  of  Clive's  promptness  7 

47.  Hireat  of  the  French  court  ? 

48.  Exploit  of  Admiral  Boscawen  7 

49.  Of  Sir  EdwaM  Hawke  7 

50.  Doings  of  Commodore  Tliurot  7 

51.  What  beautiful  incident  occurred  during 

the  attack  on  Carri6kfei]gus  7 

52.  The  fate  of  himself  and  \ua  fleet  7 

53.  The  conduct  of  the  people  of  France  to 

their  sovereign  7 

54.  What  untoward  event  caused  the  .failnie 

of  the  campaign  7  ,    ' 

55.  The  movements  of  FVederic  7 

56.  What  deranged  his  plans  7 

57.  How  did  lie  out-manceuvre  Cdunt  DaimT 

58.  The  disaster  of  Beriin  7 

59.  Describe  the  battle  ef  Torgan  and  its 

results. 

60.  What  efibrts  wire  made  by  the  F^ndi 

to  recover  Canada  7 

61.  By  whom  baffled? 

62.  The  successes  of  tiie  English  in  India  ? 

63.  The  complaints  of  the  English  7 

64.  The  age  of  Gieorge  III.  at  has  aooessieii 

to  the  throne  7  • 

65.  To  what  results  did  the  death  of  the  king 

of  Spain  lead  7 

66.  What  contributed  to  the   hoetflity   of 

Spain  to  England  7 

67.  The  doings  of  the  cembatants  on  tb^ 

continent  ?  ' 
€8.  ^ow  did  Pitt  propose  to  anticipate  the 
hostile  deeogns  of  Spain  ? 

69.  What  led  to  his  resignation?  ' 

70.  The  consequences  7 

71.  How.did  the  allies  propose  to  attadk  "Bri- 

tain? 

72.  What  was  tbe  state  of  Portugal  at  this 

period? 
7a  How  had  the  king  offendsd  the  Jesuits  ? 

74.  Their  attempt  against  him,  and  its  con- 

sequences 7 

75.  What  demand  was  made  of  him,  and 

under  what  circumstances  7 

76.  The  consequence  of  his  refusal  7^ 

77.  What  unexpected  event -delivered  fbe 

king  of  PrusBia  from  ruin?        . 

78.  Conduct  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  7 

79.  His  subsequent  fate  7 

80.  Conduct  oSf -his  successor? 

81.  Movements  of  Frederic? 

82.  Movements  ot  the  English  in  the  WesI 

Indies? 

83.  In  the  East  Indies  7 

84.  What  did  they  gain  by  the  war  7 

85.  On  what  basis  was  peace  made  between 

Prussia  and  Austria  7 

86.  The  result  of  the  continental  war  7 

87.  What  had  Britain  gained  by  the  colo- 

nial war? 

88.  What  quesUiHi  arose  during  the  seveft 
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TMn*  war  that  led  to  important  dit- 
ouMom? 

89.  By  what  rtyotem  was  the  internal  condi- 
.  tion  of  Eingland  greatly  iminroyed  7 

90.  The  efiect  of  the  increase  of  the  national 

debt? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THK   AOX   OF  RETOLUTIONB. 

Sbo.  1. — Change  in  the  Relatiom  of  the 
Catholic  Powers  to  the  Holy  See* — JHt^ 
memberment  of  Poland. 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  ftaflbrii^gs  of  France 

during  the  late  war? 

2.  Character  aud  oondbet  of  Louis  XV.  ? 

3.  Conduct  of  the  parliaments  T 

4.  What  ecclesiastical  order  was  suppressed 

in  France,  A.D.  1762  7 

5.  What  occasioned  popular  discontent  in 

Spain? 

6.  Conduct  of  Charles  III.  7 

7.  Of  the  marquis  of  J^ombal  in  Portugal  7 

8.  What  is  said  of  his  reforms  7 

9.  How  were  the  Jesuits  treated  in  Spain  7 

10.  In  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Paraguay  7 

11.  Where  else  were  they  treated  in  the 

same  way  7 

12.  Who  tried  to  protect  them? 

13.  What  island  did  the  French  get  posses- 

sion of  in  the  Mediterranean  7 

14.  Who  endeavoured  to  mnintaili  its  inde- 

pendence 7 

15.  How  did  the  French  minister  attempt  to 

strengthen  his  influence  with  Louis  XV.? 

16.  What  accident  interrupted  the  festiTities 

of  the  occasion  ? ' 

17.  To  what  did  Choiseul  owe  his  disgrace  7 

18.  What  empire  was  now  rapidly  rising  in 

Europe? 

19.  How  did  Catherine  treat  Poland?     - 

20.  The  king  of  Prussia's  conduct  ? 

21 .  Between  whom  did  a  war  now  break  out  7 

22.  Frederic's  remark  on  it  7 

23.  Catherine's  plans  7 

24.  Her  treatment  of  the  Greeks  7 

25.  What  great  naval  defeat  did  the  Turks 

sustain? 

26.  Who  was  forced  to  join  in  the  war  against 

them? 

27.  Who  now  became  jealous  of  the  Rus- 

sians? 

28.  Whom  did  the  king  of  Denmark  many  7 

29.  Her  subsequent  fate  7 

30.  Who  usurped  the  royal  authority  ? 

3 1.  For  what  did  the  Danish  court  become 

remarkable  ? 

32.  What  bloodless  revolution  was  now  ef- 

fected in  Sweden  ? 

33.  How  was  it  efibcted? 

34.  How  were  the  efforts  of  the  king  of  Po- 

land thwarted  7 


35.  What  save  Catherine  a  right  to  interfere  7 

36.  What  base  act  was  now  perpetrated  on 

Poland,  and  by  what  poweis  7 

37.  What  did  Russia  gain  by  the  war  with 

Turkey? 
38L'  The  exclamation  of  Louis  XV.  when  he 
heard  of  the  partition  of  Poland  7 

39.  How  did  D'Aquillon  endeavour  to  atone 

for  his  negligence  ? 

40.  When  was  the .  order  of  Jesuiti  finally 

suppressed? 

41.  What  crimes  were  subsequently  charged 

on  them  7 

Sko.  ^—History  of  England  from  thePeade 
of  Pario  to  the  Conunencement  of  the 
Anerioan  War. 

1.  Why  did  the  Brunswick  dynasty  at  fint 

rely  on  the  whigs  for  support  7 

2.  Why  were  the  tones  afterwards  mora 

favoured  7 

3.  What  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  prim« 

minister  7- 

4.  Who  assailed  the  English  ministry  with 

'  bitterness  in  a  periodical  7 

5.  Their  conduct  thereupon  ? 

6.  What  became  of  WUkes  7 , 

7.  Conduct  of  the  East  India  Company  at 

this  time  7 

8.  Why  was  it  now  proposed  to  tax  Ame- 

rica? 
9.*  On  what  gnund  was  the  tax  resisted  7 

10.  Who^  appointment  aggravated  party 

animosities  7 

11.  Conduct  of  Wilkes  7 

12.  Conduct  of  the  house  of  commons  7 

13.  What  gaye  importance  to  this  contest  7 

14.  What  circumstances  added  to  the  exas- 

peration of  parties  7 

15.  What  kept  alive  the  dispute  with  Ame- 

rica? 

16.  The  only  beneficial  results  of  these  dis- 

putes 7 

17.  Conduct  of  the  Bostonians  7 

18.  Retaliation  of  the  English*  government  7 

19.  Acts  of  the  colonists  ? 

20.  What  defeated  all  hopes  of  an  accom- 

modation 7 

21.  Feelings  of  the  continental  powers  with 

reference  to  this  contest  7 

22.  Who  prevented  France  from  interfering? 

23.  What  kept  Spain  quiet  7 

24.  Why  was  Fred^c  of  Prussia  rejoiced 

at  the  contest? 

25.  Why,  Catherine  of  Russia  7 

26.  How  was  the  colonial  revolt  regarded  in 

England? 

Ssa  3. — The  American  War. 

1.  What  completed  the  aUenation  of  the 

colonies  7 

2.  When  did  they  declare  their  indepen- 

dence? 
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3.  How  did  the  fint  campaign  toiminate  ? 

4.  What  nation  fint  recognized  the  faide- 

pendence  of  the  United  States  ? 

5.  What,  for  a  time,  menaced  the  peace  of 

the  continent  ? 

6.  What  compelled  Joseph  to  relinquish  his 

prey?  " 

7.  The  policy  of  Washington  ? 

8.  What  lowered  the  character  of  the  Eng- 

lish among  foreign  nations? 

9.  The  effect  of  them  ? 

10.  What  formidable  enemy  now  appeared 

in  Hindostan  7 

11.  His  successes  ? 

12.  Exploits  of  Sir  Charles  Rodney  7 

13.  What  dispute  now  arose  between  Eng- 

land and  all  the  European  maritnne 
powers? 

14.  What  nations  united  against  England  7 

15.  Against  whom,  and  why,  did  England 

declare  war  7 

16.  Disasten  of  the  Dutch  7 

17.  What  led  the  English  ministry  to  despair 

of  conquering  America? 
18^  What  two  signal -triumphs  shed  lustre  on 

t^e  British  arms  7 
19.  What  successes  attendeid  them  in  the 

East  Indies? 
5H)«  When  was  the  independence  of  America 

recognized  7 

Sec.  4. — The  British  Empire  in  India, 

1.  On  what  was  the  British  empire  in  India 

founded? 

2.  Who  were  the  first  to  interfere  in  the 

East? 

3.  Under  whose  government  did  the  Eng- 

lish obtain  a  preponderating  influence' 
in  the  East  ? 

4.  What  disputes  arose  between  the  direc- 

tors at  home  and  the  Cfficera  in  India  ? 

5.  What  roused  Hydet  All    against  the 

English  7 

6.  Conduct  of  Warren  Hastings  7 

7.  Condition  of  afiairs  in  Ireland? 

8.  What  averted  a  civil  war  ? 

9.  Mr.  Fox's  plan  for  the  government  of 

India? 

10.  His  design  in  this  plan  7    . 

11.  What  defeated  it? 

IS.  Under  whose  auspices  was  a  new  min- 
istry formed  7 

13..  The  itow  bill  for  the  government  of 
India  ? 

14.  What  branch  of  commerce  did  the  East 

India  company  monopolize  ? 

15.  What    governor-general   of  India   was 

now  impeached  ? 

16.  The  result  of  the  trial? 

17.  What  is  said  of  Capt  Cook's  three  toy- 

agiM? 

18.  What  suggestion  of   Cook  was  acted 

upon? 


6. 
7. 


19.  What  dangoEBdid  theUhtess  of  the  king 

disclose? 

20.  What  did  Mr.  .Pitt  determine  upon  in 

consequence  7 

Sec.  ^.-^History  of  Europe,  from  the  end 
of  the  American  War  to  the  commeneemsni 
of  the  French  Revplution* 

1.  What  took  place  m  Europe  during  the 

progress  of  the  American  war  7 

2.  Who  was  the  most  enterprising  of  the 

royal  reformers  ? 

3.  With  whom  did  his  measuies  involve 

him  ip  a  contest  7 

4.  How  did  the  pope  act  7 

5*  What  how  prevented  the  dismember- 
ment of  Turkey  7 

The  measures  of  Frederic  7 

The  effect  of  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 
cans on  the  Dutch? 

8.  Who  encouraged  them,  and  why  7 

9.  What  brought  matters  to  a  crisis? 

10.  The  bonsequence  of  Frederjc  William's 

interference  7 
1^.  iThe  condition  of  France 7 
12.  Who-^aggravated  the  disorder^  and  how  7 
13^  What  measures  did  he  recommend? 

14.  Who  demonstrated  their  inadequacy  7 

15.  Conduct  of  Louis  7 

16.  Feelings  of  the  French  soldiere  that  had 
Ibiight  for  American  independence  7 

How  did  the  connexion  of  the  court  of 
France  with  Austria  cause  discon- 
tent? 

Who,  in  omsequenoe,  became  unpo- 
pular? 

What  mortified  the  French? 

The  progress  6f  reform  in  other  states  7 

How  did  the  French  minister  of  finance 
offend  the  parliaments  7 

22.  Their  great  ofagect  7 

23.  Their  demand? 

24  Who  took  up  the  matter  in  elurnest  7 

25.  Who  superseded  the  archbishop  as  min- 

ister? 

26.  How  many  years  had  ^lapeed  since  the 

last  assembly  of  the  states-general  7 

27.  When  and  where  did  they  now  meet  7 

28.  What  demand  did  the  democratic  party 

make? 

29.  What  excited  a  spirit  of  iDsubordinatio& 

in  Paris? 

Against  whom  was  the  popular  indigna- 
tion directed  7 

What  act  of  violence  was  now  com- 
mitted ? 

How  did  Louis  endeavour  to  conciliate 
his  subjects  ? 

The  commander  of  the  National  Guards? 

The  treatment  of  Louis? 

Of  what  was  this  outrage  the  commence- 
ment? 


17. 


18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 


30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 
34. 
35. 
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Skc.  6— TAe  French  Revolution. 

1.  What  measuree  eetabliahed  popular  soveo 

reigrnty  ? 

2.  Whrat  elub  was  formed  7 

3.  Conduct  of  the  nobility  ? 

4.  What  conference  took  place  at  Pilnitz  7 

5.  What  attempt  did  Louis  now  make? 

6.  What,  for  a  time,  restored  his  popularity  7 

7.  Conduct  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  7 

8.  The  great  object   of  the  revolationary 

party  7 

9.  What    proceedings    furnished    them    a 

plausible  pretext  for  hostilities  7 

10.  What  forced  Louis  to  declare  war? 

11.  Effect  of  the  defeat  of  his'  armies  in  Paris  7 
13.  What  new  incident  gave  fresh  strength 

to  the  Jacobin  party  7 
13.  What  declaration  proved  still  more  in- 

jurious  to  Louis  7 
14   Its  effect  m  Paris  ? 

15.  Conduct  of  La  Fayette  7 

16.  His  successor  7 

17.  What  diabolical  plot  was  executed  in 

Paris,  and  by  whom  7 

18.  Success  of  the  allies? 

19.  Success  of  Dumouriez  7 

20.  What  decree  of  the  convention  was  a 

virtual  declaration  of  war  against  all 
the  Hings  of  Europe  7 

21.  The  fate  of  Louis  ? 

22.  The  date  of  his  execution  ? 

23.  The  effect  of   this    act  on  the  other 

powers  7 

24.  Who  united  -against  France  7    • 

25.  Catherine's  policy  7 

26.  Conduct  of  Dumouriez  ? 

27.  The  fate  of  his  successor  7 
28r  Movements  of  the  allies  7 

29.  The  effect  .of  this  revolutionary  excite- 

ment in  St  Domingo  7 

30.  What  wes\CathiBrine  doing  at  this  time? 

31.  Who  joined  in  the  iniquitous  scheme? 

32.  What  Polish  patriot  attempted  to  avert 

the  fate  of  his  country  7 

33.  In  what  year  was  Poland^  blotted  from 

the  Kst  of  nations  7 

34.  Hie  fate  of  Marie  Antoinette? 

35.  What  civil  war  broke  out  in  France  7 

36.  The  fate  of  the  Lyonese  revolters  7 

37.  What  were  asoignata  ? 

38.  What  city  in  southern  France  revolted  ? 

39.  Who  du-ected  the  artillery  of  the  be- 

siegers? 

40.  How  were  the  inhabitants  of  Toulon 

punished  7 

41.  Whose  enormities  in  Paris  became  now 

insupportable  ? 

42.  His  fate? 

43.  What  revived  the  spirits  of  the  English  ? 
44i  The  fate  ef  the  Dutch  7 

45.  What  is  said  of  Burke  7 

46.  How  had  the.  king  of  Pmana  treated  the 

English? 


47.  The  condition  of  France  7 

48.  WhM  colonies  did  the  Dutch  lose  7 . 

49.  Who  subdued  a  formidable  mmurection 

in  Paris  7  . 

50.  Who  was  now  entrusted  with  the  execn- 

tive  functioiM  of  government  7 

51.  What  French  genefal'made  a  celebrated 

retreat  in  Germany? 

52.  Where  was  Bonaparte  commanding  T 

53.  On  what  terms  did  he  force  the  king  of 

■Sardmia  to  purchase  peace  7 

54.  How  was  the  pope  treated? 

55.  Conduct  of  the  Corsicans  7 

56.  Condition  of  Ireland  7 

57.  What  new  enemy  now  appeared  against 

England? 

58.  What  formidable  mutiny  broke  ont  in 

the%et? 

59.  The  end  of  it  7 

60.  Napoleon's  progress  in  Italy  7 

61.  His  treatment  of  Genoa  and  Venice  7 

62.  What  naval  victory  did  the  English  gaui 

over  the  Spaniards  7 

63.  What  Spanish  island  did  they  take  7 

64.  What  lois  did  the  Dutch  sustain  7 

65.  What   new    revolution    broke    out   in 

France? 

66.  With  whom  was  peace  made  7 

67.  What  threat  alarmed  Grefat  Britain  7 

68.  What  expedition  did  Napoleon  plan  7 

69.  His  success. there  7 

7dL  What  brilliant  naval  victory  did  Lord 
Nelson  achieve^? 

71.  Condition  of  IreDsnd  7 

72.  Who  was  now  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  7 

73.  The  results  of  the  victory  of  Lord  Nel- 

son? 

74.  The  movements  of  the  allies  in  Italy  7 

75.  What  was  Napoleon  doing? 

76.  Under  what  circumstanoe  did  he  arrive 

in  Paris  ? 

77.  How  had  the  duke  of  York  been  com- 

pelled to  purchfuse  a  safe  retreat  from 
Holland  7 

78.  Bonaparte**  conduct  in  Paris  7 

79.  His  exaltation  ? 

80.  What  important  change  was  made  in  the 

constitution  of  the  British  empire  7 

81.  In  what  year  7 

82.  What  daring  plan  did  Napoleon  form  7 

83.  What  two  great  victories  did  he  gain  t 

84.  What  induced  the  emperot  to  contimid 

the  war  7 

85.  What  defeat  dashed  his  hopes  7 

86.  With  what  new  enemy  was  Great  Bri- 

tain threatened  ? 

87.  Conduct  of  the  Russian  emperor  7 

88.  What  induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  retire  fh>m  th« 

cabinet  7 

89.  Naval  victory  of  the    British   in   the 

BalUc? 

90.  Fate  of  the  Russian  emperor. 

91.  Expedition  of  Aberorombie  7 
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93.  Termsof  the  treaty  of  Amiens? 

93.  Doings  of  the  English  in  India  7  ^ 

94.  Condition  of  France  7 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    FRENCH     EMPIRE. 

Seo.  i.-^ReTuioal    of   the    War    between 
England  and  France. 

1.  To  what  did  Napoleon  now  direct  his 

attention  7 

2.  What  power  was  eonferred  on  him  7 

3.  Why  did  not  Great  Britain  interfere  to 

protect  St  Domingo? 

4.  What  gave  rise  to  adgry'discasBions  7 

5.  Who  renewed  the  war,  and  how  7 
6    How  did  Napoleon  retaliate? 

7.  The  leaders  of  the  insurrection  in  Ire- 

land? 

8.  The  first    moYements   of  the    hostile 

powers  7 

9.  Doings  of  the  English  fai  India  t 

10.  Condition  of  St  Domingo  7  . 

11.  Who  was  made  prime  minister  of  Eng- 

land? 

12.  Of  what  base  attempt  were  the  English 

ministers  guilty? 

13.  What  crime  did  Napoleon  oonunit  in  re- 

taliation? 

14.  What   new    dignity  was  conferred  on 

Bonaparte?  ' 

15.  What  power  reftised  to  recognise  him  7 

16.  Who  was  anxious  to  arenge  the  death 

of  the  Duke  D'Engfaien  7 

17.  How   was    war   commenced    against 

Spain? 

18.  How  did  Pitt    attempt  to   justify  hia 

conduct  7 

19.  What  powers  united  against  Napoleon  7 

20.  What  new  title  did  Napoleon  assume  7 

21.  How  did  Austria  commence  the  war  7 

22.  What  signal  victory  was  gained  by  Lord 

Nelson? 

23.  What  success  did  Napoleon  meet  with 

in  Austria? 
24  What  revived  the  courage  of  Francis? 

25.  What  capital  did  Napoleon  capture  ? 

26.  Where  did  he  gain  a  bnlliant  victory  ? 

27.  How  were  a  large  body  of  Russians  de- 

stroyed? 

28.  How  did  Napoleon  keep  the  king  of 

Prussia  quiet  7 

29.  What  hastened  the  death  of  Fitt? 

30.  What  honours  were  paid  him  7 

Sec.  2« — Progrese  of  Napoleon*»  Power.  - 

1.  What  British  general  was  distinguishing 

himself  in  India! 

2.  Who  succeeded  him? 

3.  What  great  measure  did  Mr.  Fox  carry  ? 
4  Movements  of  the  British  in  South  Ame- 
rica? 


5.  What  king  did  Napoleon  dethrone  t 

6.  On  whom  did   he   confer  the  vaMiit 

throne? 

7.  Whom  did  he  make  king  of  Holland? 

8.  His  character? 

9.  Why  was  peaee  refused  by  the  Englidi? 

10.  What   circumstances   exasperated   the 
•  king  of  Prussia  against  Napoleon  I 

11.  What  enraged  the  Germans? 

12.  Folly  of  Frederic,  and  its  fruits? 

13.  What  fatal  defeat  did  he  sustain  7 

14.  What  was  worse  than  this  defeat? 

15.  FateofBerUn? 

16.  The  Beriin  decrees? 

17.  What  three  suocessive  defeats  did  tlM 

British  sustain  7 

18.  How  did  the  ministers  displease  the  king? 

19.  How  did  the  Turks  treat  their  sultan  7 

20.  What  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  be- 

tween the  French  and  Russians  7 

21.  What  important  city  was  taken  by  Na* 

poleon  7 

22.  now  did  the  two  emperors  meet  ? 

23.  What  treaty  was  made,  and  at  whose 

expense?  . 

24.  What  reply  was  made  to  the  remon- 

strances of  Frederio  7 

25.  Hpw  was  he  treated  7 

SEa  3.— TAs  Prtnck  Imanon  of  Spam. 

1.  How  were  the  Danes  treated  by  the 

English  7 

2.  The  effect  of  this  base  conduct  on  the 

maritime  poweis? 

3.  What  imperious  edict  did^Napoleon  issue 

respecting  the  reigning  family  of  Por- 
tugal? 

4.  How  did  the  British  government  retaliate 

on  France  fo^  the  Beriin  decrees  7 

5.  How  did  it  embroil  itself  with  America  ? 

6.  What  proclamation  did  the  American 

government  issue  7 

7.  The  condition  of  Spain  7 

8.  How  did  Godoy  treat  Ferdinand  7 

9.  How  did  Napoleon'win  Godoy's  support? 

10.  How  did  he  treat  Ferdinand  7 

1 1.  How  did  Murat  act  in  Madrid  7 

12.  What  new  kings  did  NapMeon  make? 

13.  How  did  the  Spanish  people  relish  these 

measures  7 

14.  How  did  England  avail  herself  of  this 

altered  state  of  things? 

15.  The  fate  of  Marshal  Dupont? 

16.  How  did  Joseph  Bonaparte  act  when  he 

heard  of  it  7 

17.  Noble  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Sara- 

gossa? 

18.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  success  in  Porto- 

gal? 

19.  The  conduct  of  King  Gnstavus  7 

20.  How  was  he  treated  by  his  subjects  7 

21.  What  three  defeats  did  the  Spanianb 

sustain? 
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*XL  With  what  forces  did  Napoleon  invade 

Spain? 
33.  Conduct  of  the  English  under  Sir  John 

Moore? 

54.  Of  what  miscondact  was  the  dnke  of 

York  accused  1 

35.  Who  succeeded  him  as  comdiander-in- 

chief? 

36.  What  new  enemj  now  appeared  against 

France  7 

37.  What  led  Francis  to  take  thk  step? 

38.  What  baffled  his  calculations  ? 

39.  Success  of  Napoleon  against  him  T 

30.  The  result  of  the  campaign  ? 

31.  FateoftheTyrolese? 

33.  Sentence  of  their  chieftains  7 

33.  What  efforts  were  made  to  shake  off  the 

French  yoke  in  Germany? 
34  What  expedition  was  planned  by  the 

British  ministry? 

35.  llie  result  of  it? 

36.  How  did  ESngland  offend  the  snltan  of 

Turkey? 
37;  What,  notwithstanding,  induced  him  to 
court  an  alliance  wiui  England  7 

38.  On  what  other  power  did  the  same  mo- 

tiTe  operate  7 

39.  How  was  Austria   treated  by  Napo- 

leon? 

40.  Why  was  he  so  moderate? 

41.  Who  was  now  the  T^nglwh  commander 

in  Spain  7 

42.  What  great  battle  did  he  fii^t  ?  • 

43.  The  offence  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  7 

44.  How  was  it  punished  7 

45.  The  effect  of  Napoleon's  marriage? 

46.  Who  was  his  wife  7 

47.  Movements  of  the  hostfle  powers  in  Por- 

tugal? 

48.  What  prevented  the  French  from  taking 

Cadii? 

49.  What  extraordinary' revolution  now  took 

place  m  Sweden  7 

50.  Calamity  of  George  III.  7 

51.  Maaseua's  conduct  in  Portugal? 

53.  Movements  of  Wellington  and  Soult  in 
Spain? 

53.  How  did  Spain  atknd  her -South  Ameri- 
can colonies  7 

54  What  importiEmt  island  was  wiMted  from 
the  Dutch  7 

55.  Policy  of  Bemadotte  7 

56.  What  was  Alexander  of  Russia  engaged 

in  doing? 

57.  Condition  of  Turkey  7 

58.  Treachery  of  Mohammed  Ali,  pacha  of 

Egypt? 

59.  Condition  of  Sicily? 

60.  What  victories  did  Wellington  gain  in 

Spain? 

61.  The  results  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca? 

62.  What  led  the  South  American  coionies 

to  return  to  their  allegiance  7 


63.  What  formidable  enemy  was  now  arm- 
ing  against  Napoleon? 

Skc.  4. — The  Ru»9ian  War* 

1.  What  act  of  Napoleon  alarmed  Alexan- 
der? 
3.  What  alarmed  the  Austrian  emperor  7 

3.  What  system  did  Alexander  wish  re- 

laxed 7 

4.  Why  was  not  peace  made  7 

5.  What  miflftake  did  Napoleon  commit  with 

reference  to  Poland  ? 

6.  Why  did  he  refuse  the  independence  of 

Poland? 

7.  To  what  capital  did  he  first  advance? 
8^  How  did  the  Russians  act? 

9.  To  what  capital  did  he  then  direct  his 
march? 

10.  What  dreadful  battle  ^  he  gain? 

11.  Near  what  village  was  a  still  more  dread- 

ftd  battle  fovAi  ? 

13.  How  many  of  .the  combatants  were 
.     killed? 

13.  How  did  the  Rosiians  reglird  Moscow? 

14  How  did  tiiey  destroy  the  hopes  of  Na- 
poleon? 

15.  What  was  he  now  compelled  to  do? 

16.  What  sufferings  did  his.  army  experience 

in  their  retreat  T 

17.  Describe  the  pasaage  of  the  Borodino. 

18.  Napoleon's  coune. 

19.  In  what  war  was  Great  Britain  engaged? 

30.  What  country  did  the  Americans  invade? 

31.  What  victories  did  they  gain? 

33.  What  domestic  transactions  took  place 

in  England? 
33.  What  new  enemy  did  Napoleon  have  to 

encounterl 
24.  Who  abandoned  his  cause? 

35.  What  great  battle  liberated  Germany  7 

36.  Describe  it. 

27.  Conduct  of  Bemadotte. 

28.  Of  the  Hanoverians. 

29.  Of  the  Dutch. 

30.  Where  was  WeDington,  and  what  was 

he  doing  7 

31.  Who  exercised  the  real  authority  in  Spain? 

32.  What  m  said  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  7 

33.  What  marshal  was  sent  to  Spam  to  ud 

the  French  7 

34.  What  country  was  now  about  to  be  in- 

vaded 7 

35.  Conduct  of  Soult  7 

36.  What  prevented  Spain  from  reaping  the 

benefits  of  her  freedom  7 

37.  Progress  of  the  war  in  America  7 

38.  What  powers  invaded  France? 

39.  Conduct  of  Napoleon  7 

40.  Progress  of  Bemadotte  7 

41.  What  general  alarmed  Bonaparte  moit? 

42.  What  friend  forsook  him  ? 
1.3.  When  was  Paris  taken  7 

44.  When  was  Bonaparte  deposed? 
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45.  Who  was  mode  kiiur? 

46.  When  did  he  reach  Frknoe? 

47.  Whfttprovifiion  was  made  for  Bonaparte? 

Sbc.  5. — History  of  Europe  from  the  De- 
thronement of  Napoleon  to  the  Coneltuion 
of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 

1.  First  proceedings  of  Ferdinand  in  Spain? 

2.  Mistakes  of  the  allies  ? 

3.  What  battles  were  fought  in  America  7 
A.  What  distinguished    perBonages  yisited 

England? 

5.  What  threw  a  shade  of  gloom  dyer  the 

general  joy  ? 

6.  How  did  Louis  XVIII.  give  offence  7 

7.  Resolution  of  Bonaparte  7 

8.  Whea  did  he  land  in  France  7 

9.  With  how  many  men  7 
10.  His  progress  ? 

|L  Course  of  Louis? 

12.  Proclamation  of  the  congress  of  Vienna? 

13.  Terms  of  the  treaty  between  the  four 

allied  powers  7 

14.  Conduct  of  Napoleon? 

15.  The  first  battle  7 

16.  Describe  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

17.  Whither  did  Napoleon  flee? 
16.  His  fate  ? 

19.  Conduct  and  end  of  Murat  7 

20.  Fate  of  Ney  and  Labedo^fere  7 

21.  Terms  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  7 

22.  Avowed  object  of  the  holy  alUaQce7 

23.  Its  nal  object  7 

CHAPTER  XL 

HISTORY  or  THE  PEACE. 

Sec.  1. — State  of  Europe  at  the  Cloae  of  the 

'    War. 

1.  Immediate  results  of  peace  7 

2.  What  country  felt  them  most  sensibly  7 

3.  Why  BO? 

4.  What  states  were  humbled  ? 

5.  Whbse  marriage  diffused  joy  in  England? 

6.  How  was  the  nation  affected  at  her 

death? 

7.  What  other  deaths  occurred? 

8.  Condition  of  France  ? 

9.  Of  the  Netherlands  7 

10.  Of  Germany? 

11.  Of  Spain? 

12.  Who    revolted    from    the  Spanish  do* 

minion  7 

13.  What  change  took  plabe  in  the  Spanish 

Constitution  ? 

14.  In  what  other  places  did  similar  revolu- 

tions take  place  ? 

15.  Effect  of  these  changes  on  the  monarchs 

of  Europe  ? 

16.  Conduct  of  Louis  XVIIL  7 

17.  Of  the  Austrian  emperor? 

18.  Condition  of  Sweden  7 


19.  Between  what  principles  was  a  straggia 
going  on  in  the  civilized  world  7 

Sec.  2. — History    of   Europe  during  the 
Reign  of  George  IV. 

1.  What  conspiracy  was  detected  in  Eng- 

land? 

2.  Character  of  the  conspirators  7 

3.  How  were  they  treated  ? 

4.  What  suspended  the  preparations  for  the 

king's  coronation  7 

5.  Where  had  she  been  7 

6.  Why  did  she  return  to  England  7 

7.  What  inducement  was  offered  her  to 

stay  away  7 

8.  Describe  her  trial. 

9.  Her  melancholy  end  7 
10.  Condition  of  Ireland  7 

IL  When  and  where  did  Bonaparte  die? 

12.  Distracted  condition  of  Spain? 

13.  Who  composed  the  insurgents  7 

14.  Resolution  of  the  coi^^resB  of  Verona  7 

15.  Who  opposed  it  7 

16.  Who  undertook  to  carry  it  into  execu- 

tion, and  why  7 

17.  Conduct  of  Ferdinand  7 

18.  Course  of  the  English  ministers  7 

19.  What  struggle  was   going    on   in  the 

south-east  of  Europe  ,7 

20.  How  was  it  viewedii>y  the  Holy  Alliance  7 

21.  What   celebrated    poet    went  to  their 

aid? 

22.  Commercial  enkbairasBmentB    in   Eng- 

land? 

23.  What  association  was  formed  in  Ireland? 

24.  What  event  now  excited  Attention  in 

Europe? 

25.  The  conduct  of  the  British  government  7 

26.  Through  whose  influence   was   Donna 

Maria  established  on  her  throne  ? 

27.  What  British  nobleman  died  in   A.  D. 

1827? 

28.  Conduct  of  the  cabinet  on  Canning^s  ap- 

pointment as  premier  ? 

29.  Why  did  they  resign  ? 

30.  Why  did  the  European  powers  interfere 

in  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for  free- 
dom? 

31.  Why  did  Austria  keep  aloof? 

32.  How  did  the  emperor  act  on  the  occa- 

sion? 

33.  Movements  of  the  combined  fleet 

34.  When,  and  where*  and  why  was  the 

Turkish  navy  annihilated? 

35.  The  effect  of  this  victory  7 

36.  How  .Was  it  regarded  in  France  and 

Russia? 

37.  How  in  England  7 

38.  Conduct  of  the  sultan  7 

39.  Doings  of  the  allies  7 

40.  Movements  of  Russia  7 

41.  Describe  their  second  campaign. 

42.  Terms  of  the  treaty  ? 
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43.  To  whom  was  the  crown  of   Greece 

offered  ? 

44.  Who  finally  accepted  it  7 

45.  What  revolution  nOw  took  place  in  Por- 

tugal ? 

46.  Treachery  of  Don  Miguel  ? 

47.  Conduct  of  Charles  X.  of  France  ? 

48.  Conduct  of  hw  ministry  7 

49.  What  made  them  unpopular? 

50.  How  was  the  appointment  of   Prince 

Polignac  to  office  regarded  7 

51.  What  contest  was  going  on  in  England? 

52.  Who  resisted  all  change  ? 

53.  Object  of  the  emancipation  bill  7 
54%  What  brought  matters  to  a  cnsis  7 

55.  When    did    the  bill  receive  the  royal 

assent? 

56.  When  did  George  IV.  die  7 

Sec.  3,^- History    of  Europe    during   the 
Reign  of  William  IV, 

1.  Who  succeeded  Greorge  TV.  7 

2.  Causes  of  his  populanty? 

3.  Which'  of  the  twd  great  parties,  whig 

or  tory,  did  he  favour  7 

4.  Condition  of  France  7 

5.  What  rendered  Charles  X.  exceedingly 

unpopular? 

6.  Conduct  of  Polignac  ? 

7.  What  threat  did  the  rdyal  speech  eon- 

tain? 

8.  Character  of  the  refdy  7 

9.  Conduct  of  Charles  thereupon? 

10.  How  did  he  hope  to  overcome  his  un- 

popularity ? 

11.  Success  of  the  expedition  ? 

12.  Conduct  of  Polignac  thereupon? 

13.  Consequences  of  it  7 

14.  Why  did  the  commercial  classes  dread 

the  renewal  of  civil  commotion  7 

15.  How  might  Charles  have  averted  the 

storm? 

16.  His  course? 

17.  The  three  ordinances  of  Jtily  7 

18.  How  was  the  intelligence  received  in 

Paris? 

19.  Doings  of  the  opponents  of  the  ministry  7 

20.  Of  the  principal  journalists  7 

21.  By  what  act  was  the  first  disturbance 

occasioned  ? 

22.  What  proved  that  no  uisunection  was 

anticipated  7 

23.  Events  of  the  27th  of  July  7 

24.  Conduct  of  the  citixens  at  night  7 

25.  Appearance  of  things  on  the  morning  of 

the  28th  7 

26.  Conductofthemaishal? 

27.  Events  of  the  day  7 

28.  Situation  of  the  troops  in  the  evening? 

29.  Orders  of  the  king  7 

30.  What  defection  took  place  on.the  29th  7 

31.  The  effect  of  it  7 

32.  Fate  of  Charles  7 


33.  Who  was  chosen  lieutenant-general  of 

the  kingdom  7 

34.  To  what  dijgnity  was  he  elected  by  the 

chambers  f 
.35.  The  effect  of  this  revolution  in  Europe  7 

36.  Declaration  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  7 

37.  Its  effect  ? 

38.  What  event  proved  still  more  injurious  to 

the^Wellington  administration  7 

39.  Its  results  7 

40.  How  did  the  people  excuse  their  vain 

terrors  7 

41.  Principles  of  the  new  administration  7 

42.  Views  of  the  Eun^an  sovereigns  7 

43.  Conduct  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  ? 

44.  In  what  country  did  this  revolutionary 

spirit  produce  the  more  decisive  effects? 

45.  When  and  why  did  the  revolution  break 

out  there  ? 

46.  Policy  of  the  king  of  Holland  7 

47.  Course  of  Prince  Frederick? 

48.  The  result  of  the  revolution  7 

49.  Who  was  elected  king  7 

50.  Whom  did  he  marry? 

51.  What  changes  took  place  in  Germany  ? 

52.  Condition  of  Spain  7 

53.  Of  Portugal? 

54.  Of  Italy  and  Switzerland  7 

55.  Where  did  the  flame  of  Insurrection  rage 

most  furiously  7 

56.  Whose  cruelties  had  provoked  them? 

57.  The  continuance  and  result  of  the  stmg- 

58.  Explain  the  state  of  parties  in  France. 

59.  What  body  sustaiiied  the  king  7 

60.  What  severely  tested  the  stability  of  the 

government  7 

61.  The  sentence  of  the  late  ministers  7 

62.  SUte  of  things  in  England? 

63.  How  long  £d  the  debate  on  the  first 

reading  of  the  bill  last  7 

64.  Character  of  the  members  of  the  new 

parliament  2 

65.  Fate  of  the  reform  bill  in  the  house  of 

lords? 

66.  What  calmed  the  excitement  in  London  7 

67.  What  drefadfiil  scourge  now  made  its 

appearance  7 

68.  Fate  of  the  new  reform  bill  in  the  house 

oflerds? 

69.  How  did  the  premier  propose  to  carry  it? 

70.  Consequence  of  his  refusal  7 

71.  The  new  premier  7 

72.  State  of  the  country  7 

73.  Conduct  of  Welluigton  1 

74.  What  secret  compact  was  ihade  7 

75.  When  was  the  bill  carried  7 

76.  To  what  dangers  was  the  new  French 

monarchy  exposed  7 

77.  Conduct  of  the  republican  party  7 

78.  What  insurrection   took  place  in  the 

south  of  France  7 
1 79.  Who  was  taken  captive  7 
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80.  What  roTolt  took  place  in  Paris  7 

81.  Its  effect? 

83.  What  tranaactiona  now  took  place  m 

Belgium  ? 
83.  What  exposed  Turkey  to  great  danger  ? 
84«  Proceedings  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt  7 

85.  What  saved  Constantinople  7 

86.  What  events  were  taking  place  in  Spain  7 

87.  Conduct  of   Ferdinand  on  discovering 

how  he  had  been  treated  7 

88.  Fate  of  Don  Caries? 

89.  What  revolution  broke  out  in  Brazil  7 

90.  Pedro's  measures  thereupon  7 

91.  His  success  7 

92.  Whom  did  his  daughter  marry  7 

93.  What  disturbances  took  place  in  the  pa- 

pal states^? 

94.  State  of  the  papal  power  7 

95.  What  measures  occupied  the  attention 

of  the  British  pariiament  7 
9&  What  rendered  the  second  senion  of  this 
body  memorable? 

97.  What  changes  took  place  in  the  cabinet  7 

98.  Why  was  Peel  soon  forced  to  resign  7 

99.  Who  was  left  out  of  the  Melbourne  cabi- 

net? 

100.  Course  of  Don  Caries  7 

101.  Who  organized  a  rsvolt  in  his  favour? 

102.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  be- 

tween the  four  powers  7 

103.  What  was  the  court  of  Madrid  forced 

to  do? 

104.  What  aid  was  granted? 

105.  What  alienated  the  king  of  the  French 

frpm  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  queen  7 

106.  Course  of  the  Cariists  7 

107.  Of  Don  Carlos? 

108.  Of  the  queen -regent? 

)09.  Course  of  events  in  Canada  7 
llOw  What  produced  embarrassment  in  the 
commercial  world  7 

111.  When  did  William  IV.  die? 

112.  What  is  said  of  his  reign  7 

1 13.  Who  succeeded  him  7 


CHAPTER  XXL 

HISTOaY   OF  COZX>KIZATIOIC. 

Sia  l^-Tke  EstabiishmeTU  of  the  Span- 
iardt  in  Mexico. 

1.  Where  was  the  first    Spanish  colony 

established  7 
9.  The  orders  of  Isabella  7 

3.  Tlie  consequence  of  them  7 

4.  The  effects  of  slavery  on  the  Indiana  7 

5.  The  second  island  occupied  7 

6.  The  third  one  7 

7.  Its  extent  and  populousness  7 

8.  How  many  Spaniards  were  snfficient  to 

conquer  it  7 

9.  By  whose  intrepidity  were  more  impor- 

tant conquests  made  7 


10.  Under  whose  command  was  an  expedU 

tion  fitted  out  against  the  continent  7 

11.  When  and  where  did  he  land? 

12.  How  was  he  received  7 

13.  To  what  degree  of  civilization  had  the 

Mexicans  attained? 

14.  Cortoz' first  stop  ? 

15.  How  was  his  demand  received? 

16.  The  efibct  of  these  gifts  7 

17.  His  next  step  7 

18.  What  city  grew  up  from  his  encamp- 

ment? 

19.  What  did  he  do  in  order  to  inspire  hia 

men  with  courage? 

20.  His  forces  7 

21.  With  whom  was  his  first  encounter  f 

22.  Of  what  cruelty  was  he  guilty  7 

23.  The  effect  of  it  7 

24  His  description  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Tiascala? 

25.  How  did  Montezuma  receive  him  7 

26.  The  perils  of  his  situation  7 

27.  What  bold  resolution  did  he  adopt? 

28.  What  did  he  do  to  secure  his  retreat  if 

necessary  7 

29.  His  ostensible  pretext  for  seizing  Monte- 

luma? 

30.  The  treatment  of  Qualpc^ioca? 

31.  His  letter  to  the  emperor  7 

32.  His  description  of  the  city  of  Mezieo  7 

33.  What  danger  impended  over  him  7 

34.  His  prudent  measures  7 

35.  What  dangeri  surrounded  him  on  his  re- 

turn to  Mexico? 

36.  Fate  of  the  emperor? 

37.  Losses  of  the  ^pauiarda  during  their  re- 

treat? 

38.  What  victory  restored  their  confidence  7 

39.  Conduct  of  Guatimozin  7 

40.  Hki  cruel  fate? 

41.  Result  of  his  capture  7 

42.  How  was  Cortez  treated  by  his  sove- 

reign? 

43.  The  first  thought  of  the  conqneron  t 

44.  Conduct  of  Sidiagnn  and  Las  Cases  7 

45.  The  results  of  their  protection  of  the 

Mexicans  ? 

46.  Who  were  the'conmiiHadares? 

47.  What  were  kaeienaat  ? 

48.  What  fortunate  circumstance  contributed 

to  the  preservation  of  the  Indians  7 

49.  Why  did  not  the  eonquittadores  enter 

into  mining  speculations  7 

50.  What  were  awUeneiat  ? 
^1.  What  abuses  grew  op  7 

52.  How  long  did  they  continue  7 

53.  What  first  led  to  the  assertion  of  Men- 

can  independence  7 

54.  Conduct  of  the  viceroy  7 

55.  The  cause  of  the  enthusiaam  with  wfaieh 

his  |Mvelamation  was  received  7 

56.  What  proposition  was  made? 

57.  Why  rejected  7 
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58.  Omditct  of  the  audUneia  ? 

59.  Feelings  of  the  Creoles  and  Indians  at 

this  usurpation  1 

60.  Codunon  remark  of  BatalleT)  one  of  the 

memberi  of  the  council  ? 

61.  Decrees  of  the  juntas  of  Spain  ? 
63.  Who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  7 

63.  What  declaration,  did  he  make  to  his 

congregation  7 

64.  His  progress  and  conduct  7 

65.  AcU  of  the  Viceroy  Venegas  7 

66.  What  stopped  the  career  of  Hidalgo  7 

67.  His  farther  career  and  end  7 

68.  Conduct  of  his  dispersed  army  7 

69.  Manifesto  of  Rayon  7 

70.  The  treatment  it  received  7 

71.  Who    iracceeded   to  the    mfluence   of 

Hidalgo  7 
73.  His  prudent  course  7 

73.  What  rendered  the  royalist  cause  odious  7 

74.  By  whom  was  Moielos  finally  defeated  7 

75.  His  end  7 

76.  Exploits  of  Mina  and  his  end  7 

77.  Conduct  of  the  Viceroy  Apodaca  7 

78.  Whom  did  he-  employ  to  draw  up  his 

plan  7 

79.  Substance  of  his  draft  of  a  constitution  7 

80.  How  was  it  received  by  the  old  Span- 

iards 7 

81.  Their  conduct  thereupon  ? 

82.  Effects  of  this  false  step  ^ 
83..  SuccesB  of  Iturbide  7 

84.  Conduct  of  the  cortes  of  Madrid  7 

85.  Effects  of  it  7 

86.  Elevation  of  Iturbide  7 

87.  How  long  did  he  reign  7 

88.  Hiaend? 

89.  When  did  Mexico  become  independent  7 

90.  Its  progress  since  7 

Sec.  U^—The  EstablUkment  of  the  Span- 
iards in  Peru. 

1.  Who    duicovered    the    passage    around 

■  South  America? 

2.  Who  conquered  Pern  7 

3.  When  did  he  land  there  7 

4.  The  civil  condition  of  the  country  when 

the  Spaniards  first  appeared  in  it  7 

5.  Who  was  the  reigning  inca  7 

6.  How  was  he  treated  by  Pizairo  7 

7.  How  did  he  receive  the  Spaniards  7 

8.  Subject  of  the  priest's  discourse  to  him  at 

their  first  interview  7 

9.  Relate  the  circumstances  of  the  inter- 

view. 

10.  Cruel  and  treacherous  conduct  of  the 

Spaniards. 

11.  Fate  of  the  inca. 

12.  Fate  of  Fizarro. 

13.  How  long  after  the  first  conqoest  was  it 

before  the  royal  authority  was  estab- 
lished 7 

14.  Treatment  of  the  PemviuMi? 


15.  What  proportion  of  the  labourers  perished 

annually  7   . 

16.  How  else  were  they  oppressed  7 

17.  What  is  said  of  the  insurrections  at  the 

close  of  the  last  century  7 

18.  How  did  Chili  become  annexed  to  the 

Spaniirii  dominions  7 

19.  Loyalty  of  the  Spanish  colonies  when 

Joseph  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Spain  7 

20.  Describe  the  struggle  for  mdependence 

in  Chili  and  Peru. 

21.  When  did  the  last  Spanish  garrison  sur 

render  7 

22.  To  what  province  was  Upper  Peru  at- 

tached previous  to  the  revolution  7 

23.  What  name  did  it  then  assume  7 

24.  What  tribute  of  national  gratitude  waa 

paid  to  BoKvar7 

25.  His  noble  conduct  7 

26.  Condition  of  Bolivia  7 

27.  By  whom  was  Florida  discovered  7 

28.  Who  discovered  the  MiasisBippi  7 

29.  Plan  of  the  French  Huguenots  7 

30.  When  and  why  wse  Florida  annexed  to 

the  United  States  7 

31.  The  date  of  its  cesBien,7 

Sec.  3. — Porti^guese  Colonies  in  South  Ams" 

rtco. 

1.  How  was  Brazil  discovered? 

2.  How  long  was  it  neglected  7 

3.  Condition  and  character  of  the  natives? 
4  Why  were  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil  at- 
tacked, and  by  whom] 

5.  The  policy  of  the  Portuguese? 

6.  How  long  did  this  policy  continue? 

7.  How  was  Brazil  governed  7 

8.  Restriction  on  the  chief  officers  7 

9.  Judicial  power  of  the  captains-general  7 

10.  How  were  the  regular  troops  recruited? 

11.  How  officered  7 

12.  Who  were  the  ordenan9as  7 

13.  Their  duty  7 

14.  Who  were  the  fidalgoS? 

15.  The  orders  of  knighthood  ? 

16.  The  privilegeaof  the  grand  master  of  the 

order  of  Christ  7 

17.  Salaries  of  the  clergy  7 

18.  Why  so  small  7 

19.  How  did  this  jealousy  of  the  Portogoese 

government  show  itself  7 

20.  Describe  the  conspiracy  of  1769. 

21.  The  fate  of  Tiradentaa. 

22.  What  conspiracy  was  organized  in  A.D. 

1801  7 

23.  What  created  a  new  era  in  the  histmy 

of  Brazil? 

24.  How  did  Don  John  govern  the  country  t 

25.  The  progress  under  his  govemraeat? 

26.  The  first  cause  of  discontent? 

27.  What  formal  proposition  was  nnde  by  « 

Portuguese  general  7 
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38.  When  was  the  constitation  proclaimed 

in  Rio  Janeiro  ? 

39.  What  projects  were  the  Portugese  form- 

ing with  reference  to  Brazil  "^ 

30.  How  were  they  received  ? 

31.  Wliat  led  to'  Brazilian  independence  T 

32.  What  is  said  of  Paraguay  ? 

33.  How  did  the  Jesuits  rule  It  7 

34.  Who  headed  the  revolution  in  it? 

35.  Uis  policy  7 

Sec.  4. — The  English  m  America, 

1.  The  great  object  of  the  English  adven- 

turers? 

2.  How  did  they  seek  to  accomplish  it  7 

3.  What  port  in  Russia  did  Chancellor  dis- 

cover 7 

4.  What  was  accomplished  by  the  com- 

pany of  merchant  adventurers  7 

5.  With  what   Asiatic  power  did  Queen 

Elizabeth     conclude    a    commercial 
treaty  7 

6.  How  were  the  English  navigators  dis- 

appointed 7 

7.  What  successful  enterprise  encouraged 

them  7 

8.  What  gave  importance  to  the  informa- 

tion obtained  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  7 

9.  How  did  the  English  avail  themselves 

of  it  7 

10.  By  whom  was  Canada  first  settled  7 

11.  What  is  said  of  the  early  progress  of  the 

colony  7 
13.  What  of  the  contests  of  the  French  with 
the  Indians  7 

13.  When  was  Louisiana  settled}  and  by 

whom  7 

14.  Why  was  it  more  valued  than  Canada  7 
15*  How  did  the  French  propose  to  connect 

Canada  and  Louisiana  7 

16.  The  consequence  of  the  attempt  7 

17.  The  subsequent  fate  of  the  two  colonies? 

18.  What  do  the  British  colonies  in  America 

now  form  7 

Sec.  5. — Colonization  of  the  West  Indies. 

1.  What  is  said  of  Baibadoes  when  the 

English  first  took  possession  of  it  7 

2.  When  were  negroes  first  imported  as 

slaves  7 

3.  What  is  said  of  their  inctease  7 

4  What  is  said  of  the  settlement  of  St 
Lucia  7 

5.  Of  Martinico  and  Guadaloape  7 

6.  Of  Tobago  7 

7.  Of  Trinidad  7 

8.  Of  the  Bahama  iolandii  7 

9.  Of  the  Bennuda  islands? 

10.  What  little  animal  came  near  destroying 

the  colony  7 

11.  What  use  do  the  English  make  of  these 

islands? 
13.  What  is  said  of  Jamaica? 


13.  Why  was  it  made  the  great  nudeswotm 

of  the  bucaniers  7 

14.  The  conduct  of  these  men  7 

15.  What  is  said  of  Morgaui  their  most  noted 

leader  7 

16.  From  what  has  Jamaica  snffiwed? 

17.  What  is  said  of  Guiana? 

18.  Whatof  Hispaniola? 

Sec.  6. — The  Portuguese  in  India. 

1.  Who  discovered  the  passage  arooiid  (he 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  7 
3.  Policy  of  the  Portuguese  under  Alba- 

querque  7 

3.  Conduct  of  the  Mohammedan*? 

4.  By  whom  were  they  assisted  7 

5.  What  city  became  the  scat  of  the  Forta- 

guese  government  7 

6.  What  system  was  stro&gly  deprecated 

by  Vasdo  de  Gama  7 

7.  How  did  Albuquerque  defend  himself? 

8.  What  other  places  did  he  subdue  7 

9.  What    people    attempted    to    establish 

themselves  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  7 

10.  What  would  have  been  the  consequence 

of  their  success  7 

11.  What  progress  did  the  Portuguese  make 

in  sixty  yean  ? 

12.  What  occasioned  the  ruin  of  this  mighty 

empire  7 

13.  Explain  the  cause  7 

14.  The  most  remarkable  of  their  posses- 

sions? 

15.  Describe  it? 

16.  What  gave  it  importance  ? 

17.  Of  what  did  it  give  the  worid  a  memo- 

rable example? 

18.  Describe  it,  as  it  was  during  the  busy 

seasons? 

19.  What  led  to  its  destruction? 

20.  What  is^  it  now  7 

Seq.  7. — The  Spaniards  in  the  East  Indies. 

1.  The  object  of  the  first  voyage  of  Co- 

lumbus? 

2.  What  prevented  the  Spaniards  from  oc- 

cupying the  Moluccas  7 

3.  Who  settled  the  Philippine  islands  ? 

4.  Why  so  named  7 

5.  What  city  did  be  buUd  ? 

6.  By  whom  was  it  attacked  7 

7.  What  rivals  soon  appeared  7 

8.  Who  now  owns  these  islands? 

Sbo.  S.—The  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies. 

1.  What  drove  the  Dutch  to  revolt  from 
Spain? 

2.  What  laid  the  foundation  of  their  com- 
mercial prosperity  7 

3.  How  did  the  Spaniards  seek  to  check 
the  growing  spirit  of  freedom  in  the 
Netherlands  7 

I  4*  The  conseqaenoa  ? 
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5.  How  did  they  Mek  to  JrarnUe  the  Por- 

tuguese? 

6.  The  oensequence  7 

7.  What  fruitlefli  ezpeditiooe  were  mede  7 

8.  The  ttory  of  Comelina  Houtman  7 

9.  How  did  the  Spaniards  first  attempt  to 

defeat  the  enterprise  he  started  7 
10:  Their  next  attempt  7 
11.  How  was  their  cahimny  reftited  7 
13.  The  first  islands  occupied  ^the  Dutch  7 
13.  For  what  island  did  they  and  the  Eng- 
lish contend  7 
14  Which  succeeded  7 

15.  What  city  did  they  build  7 

16.  What  trade  did  tlkey  wrest  finun  the  Por- 

tuguese? 

17.  The  next  island  they  obtained  possession 

af7 
la  Of  what  trade  did  this  giro  them  the 
monopoly  7 

19.  To  whom  doee  Ceylon  now  belong  i 

20.  What  baffled  their  efibrts  to  open  a  trade 

with  the  Chmeoe  7 

SI.  On  what  island  did  they  establish  a 
flourishing  tottlement? 

523.  How  did  they  lose  this  iihuid? 

23.  To  whom  does  it  now  belong? 

24  What  cauftsd  the  ruim  of  the  Duieh  em- 
pire in  the  East  7 

25.  How  was  their  dominion  maintained  in 

Java  ? 

26.  What  trade  do  they  still  monopolize? 

Sec.  S^^The  Dme§  in  the  Eatt  Indies. 

1.  What  led  to  the  Danish  association  for 

trade  in  the  East  Indies? 

2.  Where-  was  an  establishment  made  7 

3.  Whut  checked  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 

pany? 
4  For  what    did  the  Dane^   distinguish 
themselves  7 

Sea  10.— 7%e  French  in  the  East  Indies. 

1.  When  was  the  French  East  India  com- 

pany formed?   . 

2.  Why  was  the  India  trade  abandoned? 

3.  In  what  island  did  the  French  attempt  a 

settlement ! 
4  What  town  did  they  purchase? 

5.  What  islands  did  &ey  subsequently  ac- 

quire? 
&  What  opened  to  them  a  new  etfeer  of 

ambition? 
7.  The  designs  of  M.  Dupleix? 

6.  By  whom  were  they  completely  bcffled? 
9k  Tneir  subsequent  attempts  7 

Skc.  U^The  EngUaih  m  India, 

1.  The  settlements  of  the  Elnglish  in  India 

a  hundred  years  ago  7 

2.  The  number  of  British  subjects  there 

now  ? 

3.  Hie  annual  reyenue  obtained  from  them  7 

4 


4  The  army  mamtamed  by  the 
company? 

5.  What  is  said  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Ma- 

dras? 

6.  When  was  ihe  London  company  incor- 

porated? 
7*  When  was  the  En^ish  company  incor- 
porated 7 

8.  Why,  and  when,  and  under  what  name 

were  the  two  companies  united?    ' 

9.  The  fijrst  settlement  of  any  importance? 

10.  What  grant  of  land  did  they  obtain  ia 

A^D.ie58? 

11.  How  did  they  secure  it? 

13.  What  island  did  they  obtam  in  1668? 
13.  When  was  a  settlement  made  at  Gal--* 

cutta? 
14  What  fortunate  circumstance    secured 

them  valuable    privileges  over  other 

Europeans  7 
15.  Conduct  of  the  viceroy,  o^  Bengal  ? 
l€b  By  whom  was  Calcutta  retaken? 

17.  Bold  resolution  of  Olive  7 

18.  To  whom  did  he  give  the  viceroy^  post? 
19;  To  whom  was  the  government  of  Cal- 
cutta afterwards  entiueted  7 

30.  To  what  was  the  counctt  bribed  7 

31.  What  claim  did  the  servants  of  the  East 
India  company  make  ? 

^.  The  eSbct  of  gnmting  it? 

33.  How  did  Cossim  act? 

24.  What  rash  act  did  he  o6mmit  7 

35.  lis  consequences  7 

36.  Who  was  his  snoeesMT  ? 

37.  Who  was  now  made  governor-general  7 
3a  The  condition  of  the  affiurs  of  the  presi- 

dency  ? 

39.  The  consequence  of  his  zeal  in  rdfotming 
abuses? 

30.  Who  first  TOM  against  him  7 

31ir  By  whom  was  the  plot  instigated  ? 

33.  How  was  he  treated  7 

33.  How  was  another  of  the  mutineers  re- 
warded by  the  council  7 

34  Efiect  of  Olive's  firmness? 

35»  What  removed  the  chief  •ouroe'  of  in- 
trigue? 

36.  Who  neariy  ruined  the  presidency  of 

Madras? 

37.  Who  retrieved  the  losses  of  the  Engliih? 

38.  What    serious    constitutional    question 

arose? 

39.  How  was  the  right  of  the  British  Parlia- 

ment virtually  asserted  7 

40;  Whose  administration  greatly  extended 
the  territories  of  the  company  7 

41.  What  is  said  of  the  means  he  employed 
for  this  purpose  ? 

43.  IVoposition  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  how  de- 
feated? 

43.  What  important  change  was  made  in  the 
government  of  India  by  Mr.  Pitt  ? 

44  The  object  of  the  new  measure  ? 
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45.  11m  fint  ffoy«ikiu>r-g«iienii  imder  the  Dftw 

syitemT 

46.  Whose  ambitioue  projecti  eioitedhie  bob- 

picioiiB  ? 

47.  By  whominflCigfited7 

48.  What  led  to  theirmterfereiiceT 

49.  What  dispute  arose  between  Mr.  Pitt  and 

the  4ioaTt  of  directors  7 

50.  The  result  of  the  war  with  Tippoo  Saib? 

51.  The.  most  remarkable  events  of  Sir  John 
'  Shore's  administration  7 

53.  The  third  governor-genera]  7 

53.  The  object  4>f  his  first  efforts? 

54.  Against  whom  did  he  declare  war^  and 

with  what  ^olt  7 

55.  In  what  points  of  policy  was  ha  thwarted 

by  the  home  govemmc(nt7 

56.  Conduct  of  Lo|3  Clive  7 

57.  Of  Lord  WeUesley  7 

58.  What  gave  rise  to  serioos.  embarrass- 

ments? 

59.  What  led  to  an  angry  controversy  with 

the  Engfish  ministry  7 

60.  What  compromise  was  eflbcted  ? 

61.  The  cause  of  the  mutiny  of  the  native 

Indian  arkny  7 
63.  Who  aggravated  their  feelings  of  natural 

discontent  7 
63.  The  pretext  for  revolt? 
64w  Lord  Bentinok's  oooduct  towank  the 

mutineeis? 

65.  What  system  of  policy  did  Lord  Minto 

propose  to  introdnoe  7 

66.  Why  itpB  his  success  impossible  7 

67.  What  is  said  of  his  administration  7 

68.  What  war  broke  out  under  his  soocessor  7 

69.  Condition  of  central  India? 

70.  What  important  settlement  mm  made  in 
A.D.  1819? 

71.  Who  succeeded  the  maiquis  of  Hastings? 
73.  In  what  war  did  he  encage  7 

73.  What  strong  fortress  did  he  take? 

74.  Earl  Amherst's  successor  7 

75.  For  what  was  his  administration  remark- 

able? 

76.  What  important  change  was  made  in 

the  government  of  India,  A.D.  1833  7 

77.  What  two  new  kingdoms  wero  founded 

on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  empire  7 

78.  What  is  said  of  the  A^hans? 

79.  Who  rsstored  the  Persian  supremacy  7 

80.  How  long  did  the  A^an  monarchy 

continue? 

81.  By  what  was  it  then  dMtraeted? 

83.  Its  condition  under  the  Baurikzye  bro- 
thers? 

83.  For  what  piurpose  was  an  embassy  sent 

to  Cabul? 

84.  Why  was  it  changed  to  a  political  lega- 

tion? 

85.  Demand  of  the  ruler  of  Cabul  7 

86.  What  resolution  did  the  British  Indian 

government  then  adopt  7 


87.  What  k  said  of  BHuh  Sn^h's  goren- 

ment^ 

88.  Result  of  the  insuirection  in  Cabal  in 

18417 

89.  The  result  of  the  war  that  ensued  f 

90.  What  issaid  of  the  importance  of  this 

anneiuUion? 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

BWrOET  OF  OHDf  A. 

1.  When  does  the  authentic  history  of  the 

Chinese  commence? 
3.  When  did  Confucius  flouridi  7 

3.  Condition  of  China  in  his  time  t 

4.  What  use  did  he  make  of  the  old  tradi- 

tions  of  the  country  7 

5.  His  main  principle  7 

6.  What  is  said  of  his  ritual? 

7.  Who  first  united  all  the  Chmeae  under 

one  sovereign  7 
8^  What  great  woik  dkl  he  perform? 
9.  Its  object? 

10.  How  was  this  service  oveibalanoed  7 

11.  Who  mvaded   China    under  the  Han 

dynasty? 
13.  Why  is  the  memory  of  the  Hans  still 
cherished  in  China? 

13.  When  did  the  Mongols  mvade  Chma? 

14.  When  was  the  conquest  completed  7 

15.  Describe  the  naval  fight  between  the 

Mongols  and  the  Chinese. 

16.  Conduct  of  the  Chinese  admiral  / 

17.  Goivemment  of  the  Mongols? 

18.  When  were  they  driven  fifom  the  country  7 

19.  Who  was  the  conqueror  of  the  Mongds? 

30.  Describe  his  rise  from  rank  to  rank. 

31.  Character  of  his  government 
33.  The  last  of  his  dynasty  7 

33.  Who  invaded  the  empire  in  his  isign  7 

34.  His  end  and  dying  request? 

35.  Who  avenged  his  deiith,  and  by  whose 

assistance? 

36.  Conduct  of  the  Tartars  7 

37.  How  did  they  treat  the  country? 

38.  Who  was  Onringa,  and  his  actions? 

39.  Character  and    acts  of  Kan^he,  tiie 

second  of  the  Tartar  emperais  7 

30.  Conduct  of  his  successor? 

31.  Conduct  of  Kedn-lunff  his  successor? 
352.  What  inscription  did  be  engrave  on  the 

stone  tablet  of  Ele? 

33.  What  is  said  of  hk  fame  7 

34.  How  long  did  he  reign  7 

35.  Character  of  his  successor  7 

36.  Conduct  of  the  British  squadron ! 

37.  Object  of  the  British  endMssy? 

38.  Who  is  the  reigning  emperor? 

39.  Hie  bause  of  the  late  war  between  Chhu 

and  ESngland? 

40.  What  is  said  of  Chinese  military  |m>we8B  7 

41.  Terms  of  the  treaty  7 
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42.  Opinionfl  of  the  Chinow  nspecting  them- 

selyesT 

43.  How  are  tho  Tartar  ooDqaorors  rogarded 

by  the  natives? 
44i  What  secret  societiee  now  ezai  through- 
oat  China? 


CHAPTERXIV. 

HinVRT  or  THE  JKWS; 

1.  What  is  said  of  Jewish  colonies? 

2.  Of  Jewish  philpsophers  at  Alexandria? 

3.  What  was  Gnosticism  ? 

4*  In  what  distant  countries  did  the  Jews 
settle  themselves? 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  Jews  of  Arabia,  in 

the  time  of  Mohammed? 

6.  Why  did  they  ever  act  in  concert  with 

Mohammedans  ? 

7.  How  were  they  treated  by  ti>e  Abbaside 

khaliphs? 

8.  By  Alntanzor,  and  Mamun? 

9.  For  what  were  they  noted  ? 

10.  How  were  they  treated  under  the  Mon- 

gols? 

11.  Condition  of  Persia  M  the  aecesfiion  of 

Shah  Abbas? 
12<  What  led  the  Jews  to  his  country  ? 

13.  How  did  he  treat  them  ? 

14.  What  saved  them  from  ruin  ? 

15.  How  were  thoy  treated  in  Spain? 

16.  How  by  the  Spanish  Moslems? 

17.  What  distinguished  Jews  belong  t*  this 

era? 

18.  How  were  they  treated    in  the  more 

northern  countries  ? 

19.  How  by  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate 

successors?  ^ 

20.  Decree  of  the  council  of  Meanx  ? 

21.  Conduct  toward  them  of  Philip  Augus- 

tus, in  A.D.  1180? 

22.  Of  St.  Louis  IX.? 

23.  Of  the  parliament  of  Park  in  1288? 

24.  Of  Philip  the  Long? 

25.  Of  King  John  in  1350  ? 

26.  Of  Pope  Honorius  IlL? 

27.  OfPopo  Gregory  IX.? 

28.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  at  Avignon  ? 

29.  Conduct  towards  them  of  Gregory  AlIL? 

30.  OfSixtusV.? 

31.  Their  sufferings  during  the  crusades? 

32.  Their  condition  in  England  ? 

33.  What  circumstances  confirm  this  ? 

34.  When  were  they  expelled  from  Spain  ? 

35.  How  many  left  the  country? 

36.  What  took  place  at  the  era  of  the  Re- 

formation ? 

37.  Their  condition  in  Englal^d  at  the  pre- 

sent time  ? 
38*  Conduct  towards  thorn  of  Maria  llieresa 

of  Austria? 
39.  llieir  condition  m  France  ? 


40.  In  Russia? 

41.  In  Mohammedan  coimtriai? 

42.  Their  number? 

43.  How  many  in  Europe? 

44.  In  Asia  ? 

45.  In  Africa? 

46.  In  America? 

CHAPTER  XV.  . 

mnOKT  OF  THB  UNrrBD  STATBS  OF  AlfBUOA. 

Sbc.  l.-^ColomaIHi^tory. 

1.  When  was  the  first  permanent  attempt 

made  to  plant  a  colony  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States? 

2.  The  last  colony  planted  ? 

3.  The  dimensions  of  Vii^ginia,  in  the  reign 

of  Elisabeth? 

4.  Why  so  named  ? 

5.  How  was  it  afterwards  divided  ? 

G.  In  what  year  was  Jamestown  settled  ? 

7.  When  and  where,  and  by  whom  was  the 

settlement  of  New- York  begun  ? 

8.  When  was  it  occupied  by  the  English? 

9.  When,  and  by  whom  was  the  colony  of 

Plymouth  planted? 

10.  What  attempts  had  been  previously  made 

to  form  settlements  in.  Mew  England? 

11.  When   was  the  Massachusetts  colony 

established? 

12.  The  first  settlement 

13.  When  was  the  Plymouth  colony  mcor- 

porated  with  that  of  MasBachusetts  ? 

14.  When,  and  where  was  the  settlement  of 

New  Hampshire  begun? 

1 5.  What  three  ot^ker  settlements  wc^  made  ? 

16.  Under  the  government  of  what  colony 

were  they  at  first  ? 

17.  When  was  New  Hampshire  formed  into 

a  separate  province  ? 

18.  When,  and  by  whom  was  New  Jersey 

settled? 

19.  By  whom  was  it  fint  conquered? 

20.  When  did  the  English  occupy  it? 

21.  When,  and  by  whom  was  Delaware  fint 

occupied? 

22.  Who  afterwards  seized  it? 

23.  When  was  Maine  settled? 

24.  The  fint  town  built  in  it? 

25.  How  long  did  it  remain  a  part  of  Maan- 

chuaetts? 

26.  When,   and  by  whom  was  Maryland 

settled? 

27.  Where  did  Lord  Baltimore  fint  plant  his 

colony? 

28.  When,  and  by  whom  was  Connectacnt 

settled? 

29.  When  New  Haven? 

301  When  was  it  united  to  the  oobny  of 

Cemnecticut  ? 
31.  When,  and  by  whom  was  Khode  Island 

settled? 
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33.  Uadet  what  circumstanceff? 
33.  What  credit  is  due  to  him? 
34^  When,  and  by  whom  was  North  Caro- 
lina settled? 

35.  When  did  it  become  a  distinct  colosy  ? 

36.  When  was  Soiith* Carolina  settled? 

37.  When  was  the  city  of  Charleston  com- 

menced? 

38.  When,  and  by  whom  was  Pennsylyania 

settled? 

39.  Why  was  its  growth  more  rapid  than 

that  of  the  other  colonies  ? 

40.  When  was  Georgia  colonized? 

41.  The  fiiBt  place  founded? 

42.  Whikt  union  was  formed  in  1643? 

43.  The  motives  of  this  confederation  ? 

44.  Why  was  Rhode  Island  excluded  ? 

45.  What  war  broke  out  m  1675? 

46.  The  loss  sustained  by  New  England  in  it  ? 

47.  The  causes  of  Bacon's  rebellion  ? 

48.  The  condition  of  the  New  England  ccflo- 

nies  during  the  reign  of  James  IL? 

49.  Their  governor? 

50.  What  finally  became  of  him  7 

51.  What  three  kinds  of  government  pre- 

vailed in  the  colonies  7 

52.  Where  did  the  charter  govemmentB  pre- 

53.  Describe  them  ? 

54.  The  royal  governments  ? 

55.  The  sources  of  grievance  in  these  colo- 

nies? 

56.  The  proprietary  governments  7 

57.  The  causes  of  the  quarrels  in  them  ? 

58.  The  population  of  the  colonies  in  1689? 

59.  Their  trade  with  whom  ? 

60.  Their  chief  employment  ? 

61.  For  what  is  the  year  1692  isignalized  7 

62.  How  many  were  the  sufferere  ? 

63.  The  principal  theatre  of  the  delusion  7 

64.  The  effect  on  the  colonies  of  the  revolu- 

tion of  1688? 

65.  What  is  said  of  King  Willian^$  war  ? 

66.  Of  Queen  Anne's  war  ? 

67.  The '  result  of  the  peace  o(  Utrecht  in 

1713? 

68.  The  principal  event  of  the  war  com- 

menced 1744? 

69.  The  effect  of  this  war  on  the  colonies  7 

70.  The  cause  of  the  war  that  followed  soon 

after? 

71.  The  fate  of  the  first  expedition  against 

the  French  7  . 

72.  Its  commander? 

73.  The  singular  fote  of  the  «  Flan  of  Union/' 

adopted  in  1754? 

74.  What  is  said  of  Braddock's  expedition  7 

75.  What  victory  made  amends  for  this  de- 

feat? 

76.  The  parties  in  the  seven year^  wart 

77.  The  campaign  of  1756  in  America? 
78  Of  17577 

79.  Of  17587 


80.  Of  1759? 

81.  Of  17607     " 

82.  The  terms  o{  the  treaty  <^  1763  7 

83.  How  many  wars,  occupying  how  many 

years,  were  the  colonies  engaged  in, 
during  the  seventy  yean  terminating 
A.D.  1760? 

84.  The  in<irease  in  population  during  this 

time  7 

85.  In  trade  and  commerce  7 

86.  How  had  a  natiojud  sjnrit  been  created  7 

Sec.  2. — Revolutionary  History. 

1.  In  what  year  did  the  revolutionary  war 

commence  7 

2.  What  doctrine  was  established  among 

the  colonists  so  eariy  as  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  .century  7 

3.  What  restrictions  had  been  imposed  upon 

them? 

4.  When  was  America  first  taxed  by  Great 

Britain  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue? 

5.  The  object  of  the  stamp  act  ? 

6.  How  was  it  received  in  the  colonies  7 

7.  The  proceedings  of  the  colonists? 

8.  By  what  declaration  was  the  repeal  of 

the  act  accompanied  7 

9.  What  dew  act  was  passed? 

10.  How  were  the  cargoes  of  tea  treated  in 

the  different  ports  to  which  they  were 
sent? 

11.  The  Boston  port  biU? 

12.  Ito  effect  7 

13.  The  first  proceedings  of  the  colonies  T 

14.  What  did  they  next  do  7 

15.  Tlie  proceedings  of  the  government  of 

Great  Britain  thereupon? 

16.  The    first    hostile    proceedings,  when, 

where,  and  how  occanoned  ? 

17.  What  fortresses  were  taken,  and  what 

memorable  battle  was  fou^t  ? 

18.  Who  was  now  appointed  the  American 

commander-in-chief? 

19.  Size  of  the  American  army  7 

20.  What  expedition  was  next  planned,  and 

its  success? 

21.  How  were  the  Britiiah  driven  from  Bos- 

ton? 

22.  When  was  American  independence  de- 

clared 7 

23.  Washington's  head-4)uarters,  and  size  of 

his  army  ? 
24w  British  army,  how  laree? 

25.  What  victory  did  Lord  Howe  gain? 

26.  Policy  of  Washington  7 

27.  What  fort  was  taken  by  the  enemy  7 

28.  What  is  said  of  Washington's  retreat? 
29*  How  was  his  army  dimmished  7 

30.  Number  of  his  troops? 

3 1 .  What  suecession  of  victories  did  he  gain  7 

32.  The  effect  of  them? 

33.  Coodact  of  the  American  congren  dnr* 
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ing  the  darkeft  pexiod  of  the  revoln- 
tioDary  iitniggle? 
34»  What  French  nobleman  embarked  in 
the  strugrgle  7 

35.  What  battle  waa  fought  for  the  pnrpoee 

of  protecting  Philadelphia,  and  the  re- 
sult? 

36.  What  other  battle  was  fought  nearly  a 

month  later,  and  the  result  ? 

37.  Objects  of  Burgoyne*s  invasion  7 

38.  Fate  of  his  army  7 

39.  Consequences  of  the  surrender? 

40.  Describe  the  battle  of  Monmoath  7 

41.  What  was  doing  in  the  South? 
43.  Describe  the  campaign  of  1779. 
43.  Object  of  the  enemy  7 

44  What  were  the  causes  of  the  inactiyity 
of  the  Americans? 

45.  What  is  said  of  the  depreciation  of  the 

currency? 

46.  What  American  general  capitulated  in 

1780? 

47.  What  defeat  did  the  Americans  sustain? 

48.  What  foreign  help  arrived  this  year  7 

49.  For  what  was  this  year  memorable  7 

50.  Fate  of  Arnold  and  of  Andre  7 

51.  By  what  inauspicious  event  was  the  cam- 

paign of  1781  opened? 

52.  From  what  was  Virginia  suffering  ? 

53.  What  signal  victory  was  achieved  by  the 

Americans  in  South  Carolina? 

54.  What  two  battles    were    subsequently 

fought  by  General  Greene? 

55.  What  on  the  September  following? 

56.  Whither  did  ComwaHis  retire,  and  with 

what  forces  7 

57.  What  was  Washington's  original  plan  of 

the  campaign? 

58.  How  and  why  did  he  change  it? 

59.  When  did    the   siege   commence,  and 

when  and  how  did  it  terminate  7 

60.  Clinton's  movements? 

61.  Action  of  congress? 

62.  Subsequent  resolution  of  the  British  house 

of  commons  7 

63.  What  commissioners  were  appointed  to 

negotiate  a  peace  7 

64.  When  was  the  treaty  signed  7 

65.  The  conclusion  of  Waslungton's  farewell 

address? 

66.  Effect  of  the  war  on  the  trade,  com- 

merce, agriculture,  and  manufactures 
of  the  country  7 

Sxa  3. — Constiiutiondl  Hittory, 

1.  Debt  of  the  country  at  the  return  of 

peace? 
3.  Powers  of  the  confederation  7 

3.  What  plan  to  redeem  the  credit  of  the  coun- 

try was  defeated,  and  by  what  states  7 

4.  Conduct  of  Massachusetts  7 

&  When  was  the  oonstitntion  ratified  and 
adopted? 


6.  Our  first  Premdent? 

7.  Where  did  the  first  congress  assemble? 

8.  What  measures  occupied  its  attention? 

9.  What  measure  did  Hamilton  propose  in 

order  to  restore  public  credit  7 
1(]|.  What  tax  was  imposed   at  the  second 

session  of  congress  7 
11.  What  institution  was  established? 
13.  The  two  parties  in  the  country  7 

13.  Where  did  Indian  hostilities  break  out  ? 

14.  What  generals  were   defeated  by  the 

Indians? 
1$.  On  what  ground  was  the  bill  for  adding 
to  the  army  resisted? 

16.  By  what  difficulties  was  Washington's 

second  term  embarrassed  7 

17.  Proclamation  of  Washmgton  7 

18.  How  was  it  received  by  the  anti-federal- 

ists? 

19.  Conduct  of  Genet? 

20.  Of  the  democratiG  party? 

21.  What  bdl  passed  in  1794? 

22.  Conduct  of  Great  Britain  7 

23.  Who  subdued  the  Indians? 

24.  Cause  of  the  "  Whiskey  msoirection?'* 

25.  How  was  it  put  down  7 

26.  Objections  to  Jay's  treaty  7 

27.  What  treaty  was  made  with  Spain? 

28.  What  is  said  of  Jay's  treaty? 

29.  Concluding    remarks    of  Washington's 

farewell  address  7 

30.  Results  of  Washington's  administration  7 

31.  Conduct  of  the  French  government? 

32.  Our  second  president? 

33.  Opposition  to  France,  how  manifested? 

34.  Its  effect? 

35.  Date  of  Washington's  death? 

36.  His  character? 

37.  What  laws  killed  the  federal»t  party? 

38.  Our  third  president? 

39.  The  most  important  event  of  this  period? 

40.  Object  of  Burr's  conspiracy  7 

41.  His  subsequent  history  7 

42.  How  were  the  interests  of  the  United 
.  States  becoming  complicated  with  the 

policy  of  the  belligerent   powers  of 
Europe? 

43.  What  right  had  Great  Britain  always 

claimed  and  exercised? 

44.  What  special  outrage  was  conmiitted? 

45.  Action  of    the  American  govemmeni 

thereupon  7 

46.  Of  the  British  government? 

47.  The  Milan  decree  ? 

48.  Our  fourth  president  7 

49.  The  state  of  the  country  7 

50.  Object  of  the  non-intercouM  actt 

51.  Napoleon's  RanUKmiUet  decree? 

52.  Act  of  May  1st  of  the  Americaii  eon* 

grass? 

53.  Conduct  of  the  British  government  T 

54.  How  many  American  vomoIs  had ' 

thus  captured? 
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65.  Wlieiiw 


I  daolind  & 


5G.  The  grounda  of  the  mrT 

57.  Wm  it  populu  with  all  paitinl 

58.  How  long  did  it  !ut  7 

59.  The  cunpaipi  of  tS19  T 

"T  Whkt     bnUisnt    naval    Tictoiiaa    were 


61.  Militi^  an 


Militiuy  and  nwni  opentimiB  of  1813  ! 
69.  What  victory  put  an  end  to  the  ladiui 

wuin  theaorthiraatT 
63.  Jacluoii'i  victory  over  the  Indiuw,  in  th< 


Hutfbnl 

alSa  of  Hew  Oriaau  1 
74  When  wai  the  Umtad  Statai  bank  in- 
ootpafatedT 

75.  Oar  fifth  pn^dentT 

76.  Condition  of  the  caiuitry  1 

77.  What  Indian  war  broke  oat  in  ISIBI 
7B.  Tenna  of   the  convention  made  with 

Great  Britain  in  18197 
79-  Treaty  with  Spain  7 
80.  What  diatin^iahed  foreigner  nsited  the 

United  States  hi  1S247 
Bl.  How  wia  he  Bent  home? 
83.  Our  aiith  president  7 

83.  Relate  the  affair  of  the  Indian*  and  tb* 

atats  of  Georsia. 

84.  What  Bi-pnndenta  died  Jnly  4,  1 B3G 
86.  What  important  bill  wu  puaed  by  the 

twenli^  congreaa  1 


8&  Mr.  AdanM*  admiiuatntion  T 

87.  What  ii  aaid  of  party  quit  during  the 

eleetiouT 

88.  Our  seventh  preadenl? 

89.  How  did  he  sgnaliie  hi*  aoceaoon  to 

office? 

90.  What  in 


iportant  meamrei 
aiunuon    of    the    twenty- 

91.  What  billa  did  Jackson  veto  7 

92.  When  and  where  dal  noUificati 


innged  Ih 


93.  : 


94  Conduct  of  Sooth  Candina? 

95.  What  led  to  a  repeal  of  the  nnllifymg 

ordinances? 
9S.  How  were    the   "deporitas"  removed 

from  the  United  StalM  bankT 

97.  With  what  country  was  a  war  Ihl«at- 

98.  How  was  it  prevented? 

99.  How  was  the  city  of  New- York  afflicted 

in  the  winter  of  1B35  7 

100.  Valne  of  the  property  dertioyed  1 

101.  What  Indian  war  now  broke  ont? 
103.  Benton's  "  eipon^ng  resolntion  ?  " 

103.  Oar  eighth  prtndsnt  7 

104.  State  of  the  coontryt 

105.  Whatoccarionedit? 

106.  Amount  of  bilnres  in  New-Toik  T 

107.  Conduct  of  the  banks  7 

108.  Haw  did  congress  endeavonr  to  leme^ 

the  diffiEalty7 

109.  Our  ninth  prtmdent  ? 

110.  How  long  did  he  survive  bis  inangw 

tion? 

111.  KaaoccesKirl 

lis.  Tht  treaty  of  Wathingtmf 

113.  The  difficulties  in  Rhods  IslandT 

114.  How  ware  they  settled? 

115.  The  fate  of  Don? 

116.  The  pn 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

ARNOLD— THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

From  the  Eariiest  Period.  By  Tbomas  Aritold,  D.D.  Rqmnted  entire  tcm 
the  last  fingliflh  edition.    Two  yob.  8vo,  ^5,00. 

ARNOLD.T-THE  LATER  ROMAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  History  of  the  Later  Romm  Commonwesltb.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D. 
Two  vols,  of  the  English  edition.    Reprinted  ei|t|re  in  1  vol  8vo,  f&JiO. 

ARNOLD.— THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.D.    By  Artbur  P.  STAinxr,  A.M.    3d  Americui 
from  the  5th  London  edition.    One  handsome  8vo  volome,  $SlfiO. 

ARNOLD.— LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY. 

Delivered  in  Lent  Term,  1842,  with  the  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  in  1841. 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.  Edited,  with  a  Pre&ce  and  Notes,  by  Heoiy  Reed, 
M. A.,  Prof.  of.  Eng.  Li^inthe  Uniremity  of  Pa.     12mo,  ^1/25. 

BURNET.— NOTES  ON  THe'  EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF 
THE  NORTHWESTERN  TERRnXUlY^%  Jacob  BtTRasr.  Ow  vol 
8vo,  $2J50. 

COIT.— THE  HISTORY  OF  PURITANISM. 

Puritanism ;  or,  a  Churchman's  Defence  against  its  Aspersions,  by  an  Appeal  to 
its  own  History.  By  Thomas  W.  Coit,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
Rochelle.      l2mo,  528  closely-printed  pages,  $\J50,    Reduced  to  01,00. 

CARLYLE.— THE  LIFE  OF  SCHILLER : 

Comprehending  an  Examination  of  his  Works.  By  Thomas  Carltls,  Author 
of  **  The  Frendi  Revolution/'  etc.     12mo,  paper  cover,  60  ots.,  doth,  75  cts. 

EVELYN.— LIFE  OF  MRS.  GODOLPHIN. 

By  John  Evelyn,  Esq.  Now  first  published.  Edited  by  Samuel  WilbeHbree, 
Bishop  of  Oxford.      l2mo,  jMper  cover,  38  cts.,  cloth,  50  cts. 

FROST.— THE  LIFE  OF  GEN.  ZACHARY  TAYLOR, 

With  Notes  of  the  War  in  Northern  and  Southern  Mexico ;  with  Btographiesl 
"^  Sketches  of  the  Officers  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Mexican 
War.    By  Jobit  Frost,  LL.D.,  author  of  "  The  Book  of  the  Aimy,"  etc.  etc. 
One  vol.  l2mo,  illustrated  with  Portraits  and  Plates. 

GUIZOT.— HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  EUROPE, 

From  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution.  By  F.  GunoT, 
late  Professor  pf  History,  now  Prime  Minister  of  France.  Translated  by  Wm. 
Hazlitt.    Four  volumes,  12mo,  cloth,  ^3,50. 

GUIZOT.— HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION 

Of  1640,  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Dektk.  By  F.  Gtmor,  t|ie 
Prime  Minister  of  Prance ;  Author  of  **  History  of  CivilizatiQa  ia  Europe,"  etc., 
etc.  Translated  by  William  Hazlitt.  In  two  volumes,  12mo.  Paper  oover, 
^1,00,  or  two  volumes  bound  ivk  Qpe^  dci^l^  01^2$. 

HULL.— REVOLUTIONARY  SERVICES  AND  CIVIL  LIFE 

OF  GEN.  WJLLIAM  HULL,  froip  1775  to  0609.  /.  P«|ared  from  his 
Manuscripts  by  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Maria  Campbell:  together  with  the  His* 
tory  of  the  Campaign  3  I&12,  and  Surrender  of  the  Post  at  Detroit,  by  his 
Grandson,  James  Fbeemah  Clarke.    One  vol.  8vo. 

KOHLRAUSCH.— HISTORY  OF  GERMANY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Frederick  KoBLRAtncBf 
Chief  of  tha  Board  of  Education  for  the  Kingtfom  of  Hanover,  and  late  Pro- 
£emoT  of  History  in  the  Polytechnic  School.  Translated  from  the  last  Geimaii 
edition,  by  James  D.  Haas.  One  Tolmiie,  8vo,  of  MO^  psge^*  with  completa 
Index,  91,50. 
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KING.— THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Twenty-four  Yean  in  the  Argentine  Repnblic ;  embrocing  its  Ciril  and  IMDli* 
taiy  History,  and  an  Acconnt  of  its  Politioal  Condition  before  and  during  the 
Administration  of  Gov.  Roses ;  his  coarse  of  Policy,  the  Causes  and  Character 
of  his  interference  with  the  Government  of  Montevideo,  and  the  CircumstanoM 
which  led  to  the  Interposition  of  England  and  France.  By  Col.  J.  Autbomt 
KiHO,  an  Officer  in  the  Army  6f  the  Repnblic.    One  volmne,  13mo,  $1,00. 

^AHON.— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

Embracing  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1763.  By  Lobd 
Mahoh.  Edited,  with  the  consent  and  revision  of  the  aathor,  by  Henry  Reed« 
LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Pa.    2  vols.  8vo.    (In  Press.) 

MICHELET.— THE  HISTORY  OP  FRANCE, 

From  the  Earliest  Period.  By  M.  Michelet,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Col- 
lege of  France.    Two  yob.  8vo,  $3,50. 

MICHELET.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUB- 

Lie.  By  M.  MicBSLET.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Wm.  HazlitL  One 
Tolnma»  Ifbao,  $ljOO.     Paper  cover^  75  cts. 

MICHELET.— THE  LIFE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER, 

Gatlieied  from  his  oim  Writings.  By  M.  Mwbslbt.  Tnnslated  by  G.  H. 
Smith*  F.6.S.    12mo,  paper  cover,  50  cts.,  cloth  75  cts. 

MICHELET.— THE  PEOPLE. 
By  M.  MicHZLBT.    Trandated  by  O.  H.  Smith,  F.G.S.     ISmo,  paper  oover, 
37  cts.,  cloth,  63  cts. 

NAPOLEON.— PICTORIAL  HISTORY 

Of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  LAtTSSirr  ve  L'An- 
VECBB,  with  Five  Hundred  spirited  Illostrations,  after  designs  by  Horace  Vemet, 
mad  twenty  Original  Portraits.  Complete  in  two  handsome  volnmea,  8vo, 
about  500  pages  each,  93J30,  or  in  1  vol.,  f3. 

O'CALLAGHAN.— HISTORY  OF  NEW  NETHfiRLAND; 

Or,  NEW-YORK  UNDER  THE  DUTCH.  By  E.  B.  CyCALLAamAn,  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  New- York  Historical  Society.  One  handsome  8vo 
volume,  of  500  pages,  accompanied  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  Map  of 
New  Netherland.    Price  $3^0. 

ROWAN.— HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION ; 

Its  Causes  and  Cooseqoeooes.  By  F.  M^m.^tM  Rowan.  Two  vohunes.  18mo, 
75  cts. ;  or  two  vols,  in  one,  63  cts. 

TAYLOR.— A  MANUAL  OF  HISTORY. 

A  Mannal  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  comprising : — 1.  Ancient  History, 
containing  the  Political  History,  GJeographical  Position,  and  Social  State  of  the 
Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity,  eaieiblly  digested  from  the  Ancient  Writers, 
and  illustrated  by  the  discoveries  of  Modem  Scholars  and  Travellers.  U.  Mo- 
dem History,  containing  the  Rise-  and  Progrees  of  the  Principal  European  Na- 
tions, their  Political  History,  and  the  Changes  in  their  Social  Condition,  with  a 
History  of  the  Colonies  founded  by  Europeans.  By  W.  Cooks  Tatlob,  LL.D., 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Revised,  with  Additions  on  American  History,  by 
C.  S.  Henry,  D.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  New- York.  One 
handsome  volmne,  8vo,  of  800  pages,  ^3,50. 

17  For  convenience  as  a  Class-Book,  the  Ancient  or  Modem  portion  can  be 
had  in  separate  vtrfnmee. 
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TWISS.— THE  OREGON  TERRITORY; 

Its.Histoiy  and  Diacovery,  including  an  account  of  the  ConYention  of  the  Escn- 
rial ;  alao,  the  Treaties  and  Negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Gieat 
Britain — ^held  at  various  times  for  the  Settlement  of  a  Boundary  Line — and  an 
exaqaination  of  the  whole  question  in  respect  to  Facts  and  the  Law  of  Nations. 
By  Taayers  Twiss,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Political  Blconomy  in  the  Univeiaitj 
of  Oxford.     One  volume,  12mo,  paper  cover,  50  cts.,  cloth,  75  els. 

WHEA  TON.— HISTORY  OF  THE  NORTHMEN- 

By  the  Hon.  Henrt  Whxato5.  LL.D.  A  new  and  enlarged  edidoa  entirely 
re-written.    2  vols.  8vo,  maps.    (In  press.) 


POETRY. 

AMERICAN  POETS.— GEMS  FROM  AMERICAN  POETS. 

Contains  selections  from  nearly  one  hondred  writerSf  among  whcnn  are  Bryuit» 
Halleck,  Longfellow,  Percival,  Whittier,  Sprague,  Brainerd,  Dana,  Willis, 
Pinckney,  Allston,  Hillhouse,-  Mrs.  Sigonmey,  L.  M.  Davidson,  Lucy  Hooper. 
Mrs.  Embury,  Mrs.  Hale,  etc.,  etc.     One  vol.  32mo,  frontispiece,  37|  cts. 

AMELIA.— POEMS 
By  AiuEUA  (Mrs.  Welby),  of  Louisville,  Ky.     Foordi  edition.    One  ytHnant, 
l2mo,  $1,25,  gilt  leaves,  $1,50. 

BROWNELL.— POEMS. 
By  H.  H.  Bbowrell.    One  vol.  13mo,  price  75  oentsi 

P URNS.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Robert  Bums,  with  Explanatory  and  Glossariai  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the 
Author.  By  Jamss  Cusrie,  M.D.  Ilhistiated  with  aiz  Steel  Engmvings. 
16mo,  $1,25. 

BYRON— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LORD 

BYRON.  Collected  and  arranged,  with  Illustrative  Notes,  by  Thos.  Moore, 
Lord  J.eflrey.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Prof.  Wilson,  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Thoe.  Campbell, 
etc.,  etc.  Blnstrated  with  a  Portrait  and  ten  elegant  Steel  Engravings.  One 
vol.  8vo,  cloth,  $4,00,  cloth,  extra  gilt  leaves,  $5,00,  morocco  extra,  $6,50  ; 
or  a  cheaper  paper  edition,  with  portrait  oiily,  cloth,  $3,50,  Aeep,  $3,00. 

COWPER.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  William  Cowper,  Esq.,  including  the  Hymns,  and  Translations  from  Mad. 
Guion,  Milton,  etc.,  and  Adam,  a  Sacred  Drama,  from  the  Italian  of  Battista 
Andreini,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  By  the  Rev.  Hsnbt  STEBBiiias,  A.M. 
One  vol.  16mo,  800  pages,  $1,50. 

CAMPBELL.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Thomas  Campbell.  Illustrated  with  a  6ne  Portimit  and  several  handsome 
Steel  Engravings.    One  vol.  16mo,  $1>50. 

DANTE.— THE   VISION  OF  HELL,  PURGATORY,   AND 

PARADISE,  of  Dante  Aliqhieri.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Cary,  A.M. 
With  a  Life  of  Dante,  Chronological  View  of  his  Age,  Additional  Notes  and 
Index.  Blnstrated  with  Twelve  Steel  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  John  Flax- 
man,  R.  A. ,  and  a  finely  engraved  Portrait.  One  elegantly  printed  volume, 
l6mo,  $1,50. 

HALLECK— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  Now  first  collected.  OlusUated  with  elegant  Steel 
Engranngs  from  Paintings  by  American  Artists.    One  voL  8vo,  $3f50, 
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POETRY. 

HEMANS.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Felicia  Hemans,  printed  from  the  last  EogUah  edition,  edited  by  her  Siater. 
Olostrated  with  Six  Steel  Engravinga  Two  beautifbily  printed  and  portabla 
Tolomes,  16mo,  |(2^. 

HEMANS.— SONGS  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

By  Fbucia  Hemaks.    One  Yolume,  32mo,  gilt,  31  cts. 

LORD.— POEMS. 

By  William  W.  Lord.     13mo,  illozninated  coyer,  75  cts. 

MOORE.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Thomaa  Moore,  beaatifbUy  printed  in  clear  legible  type,  in  exact  imitation 
of  the  recent  corrected  London  Edition.  lUiistrated  with  namerous  fine  Steel 
EngraviDgs  and  an  elegantly-engraved  Portrait  of  the  Author.  One  Tolnme, 
8f  o,  1(4,00.      Cheap  edition,  Portrait  and  Vignette  only,  $2,50. 

MOORE.— IRISH  MELODIES. 

By  Thomas  Moore,  with  the  original  prefatory  Letter  on  Music,  from  the  13th 
London  edition.    Miniature  volume,  price  38  cis. 

MOORE.— LALLA  ROOKH; 
An  Oriental  Romance.    By  Thomas  Moore.     One  volume,  32mo,  frontis- 
piece, cloth  gilt,  38  cts 

MILTON.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  John  Milton,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,  A.M.     Illustrated  with  Six  Steel  Engravings.     One 
volume,  16mo,  f^l^S. 
ICr  The  Latin  and  Italian  Poems  are  inclnded  in  this  edition. 

MILTON.— PARADISE  LOST. 

By  John  Milton.  With  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  Slebbing.  One  volume,  l8mo, 
doth,  38  cts.,  gilt  leaves,  50  cts. 

MILTON.— PARADISE  REGAINED. 

By  John  Milton.  With  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  Stebbing.  One  volume,  18mo, 
cloth,  25  cts.,  gilt  leaves,  38  cts. 

POLLOK.— THE  COURSE  OF  TIME. 

By  Robert  Pollok.  With  a  life  of  the  Author,  and  complete  Analytical 
Index,  prepared  expressly  for  this  edition.    32mo,  frontispiece,  38  cts. 

POETIC  LACON  (The).— Or,  APHORISMS  FROM  THE 
POETS.    Edited  by  Ben.  Gassedat.     Miniature  size,  38  cts. 

SCOTT.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Containing  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Mannion, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Rodericks  Rokeby,  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Songs,  with  a 
Life  of  the  Author.  Illustrated  with  six  Steel  Engravings.  One  vol.  l6mo, 
$1,25. 

SCOTT.— LADY  OF  THE  LAKE : 

A  Poem.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  One  volume,  l8mo,  frontispiece,  cloth,  38 
cents,  gilt  edges,  50  cents. 

SCOTT.- MARMION : 

A  Tale  of  Flodden  Field.  By  Sir  Walter  Soott.  One  volume,  18mo,  fron- 
tispiece, cloth,  38  cts.,  gilt  edges  50  cts. 

SCOTT.— LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL: 
A  Poem.    By  Sir  Waltib  Soott.     One  vohme,  18mo,  fiontispUoe,  doth,  95 
cents,  gilt  edges,  38  cents. 
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POETRY, 

THOMSON.— THE  SEASONS : 
A  Poem.    By  Janis  Thomson.     One  Tolume,  32mo,  cloth,  gilt  leaTes,  38  cHl 

SOUTHEY.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Robert  Southet,  Esq.,  LL.D.    The  ten  volume  London  edition  in  one 

elegant  rolume,  royil  8vo.    Illiistnted  with  a  Portrait  and  BeYeral  fina  Steel 

EngtaTinga.     9^,50. 

Contents. — Joan  of  Arc,  Jcnrenile  and  Mmor  Poems,  Thalaba  the  Destio]re% 

Madoc,  Ballads  and  Metrioal  Tales,  The  Curse  of  Kehama,  Roderick,  the  last  of 

the  Goths,  The  Poefs  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,  Lay  of  the  Laureate,  Viaion  of 

Judgment,  Oliver  Newman,  &Ai. 

TASSO.— THE  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED 

Of  ToBqUATO  Tasso.  Translated  into  English  Spenserian  verse,  with  a  Life 
of  the  Author,  by  J.  H.  WUf&n.  Two  volumes  of  the  last  London  edition, 
reprinted  in  one  elegant  16mo  volume,  illustrated  with  a  finely-engraved  Por- 
trait and  several  beantifhl  Steel  Engravings,  9 1.50. 

TOKEN  OF  AFFECTION. 

One  volume,  352mo,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

TOKEN  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

One  volume,  3^o,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

TOKEN  OF  LOVE. 

One  volume;  32mo,  fix>nti8piece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

TOKEN  OF  REMEMBRANCE. 

One  volume,  32mo,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

TOKEN  OF  THE  HEART. 

One  volume,  33mo,  fivntispiece,  clotli,  gilt  leaives,  81  oenta. 

YOUNG.—  NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

The  Complaint,  or  Night  Thoughts.  By  Edward  Ycfoua,  D.D.  BlinialavB 
size  volume,  elegantly  printed,  38  oents. 

RELIGIOUS. 

ARNOLD.— RUGBY  SCHOOL  SERMONS: 

Sermons  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School,  with  an  Address  befere  Con* 
firmation.    By  Thoxis  Arnold,  D.D.    One  volume,  16mo,  75  cts. 

ANTHON.— AN  EASY  CATECHISM  FOR  CHILDREN ; 

Or,  The  Cburoh  Cstechism  with  Scripture  Proo&.  By  HsifRT  Artboit,  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  New- York.    Part  1,  price  6|  cts. 

ANTHON.-OATECHISMS  ON  THE   HOMILIES  OF. THE 

CHURCH.  By  Hekrt  AirraoN,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  New- 
York.    18mo.,  paper  cover,  6^  cts. 

A  KEMPIS.— OF  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST  : 

Four  Books  by  Tbomu  A  Ksicpis  One  elegant  volume,  16mo,  $1,00.  Re- 
duced to  75  cents. 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER— NEW  STANDARD   EDI- 

TION.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacramenis 
and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Pro- 
testant EpiKopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  together  with  the 
Fnlter  or  PSahns  of  David.  Illnstrated  with  four  beautiful  Steel  Engrsvmgs 
by  OvsRBKSK,  and  a  finely-illuminated  title  page,  la  various  elegant  biudiaga. 
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RELIGIOUS. 

WJRNET.—AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  XXXIX.  ARTTCLBS 

OF  THb!  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.    By6iLBEHTB0]urET,D.D.,lat9BMliop 

of  Saliflbnry.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Augalnirg  Confenion,  Creed 
of  P<^  Piofl  rV.,  &c.  Rensed  and  coiTected  with  copiouB  Notes  and  Addi- 
tional References,  by  the  Rev,  James  R.  Page,  A.M.  One  handsome  8to  vol- 
ume,  92,00. 

BURNET.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  OF 

the  Church  of  England, by  Gilbekt  Burnet,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury ; 
with  the  Collection  of  Records,  and  a  coptooB  Index,  rerised  and  corrected,  with 
additional  Notes  and  a  Preface,  by  the  ReY.  E.  Nares,  D.D.,  late  Prolesaor  of 
.  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Illustrated  with  a  Frontispiece 
and  twenty-three  engraved  Portraits,  forming  four  elegant  8vo  vols.,  ^8,00. 

A  cheap  edition  is  printed,  oontaining  the  History  in  three  volumes,  without 
the  Records,  which  form  the  fourth  yo^ume  of  the  above.    Price  $2,50. 

BIBLE  EXPOSITOR. 

Confirmation  of  the  Truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  the  Observations  of  re- 
cent Travellers,  illustrating  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Places  referred  to  in  the 
Bible.  Published  under  t^  direction  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  London.    Illustrated  with  90  cuts.    One  vol.  12mo,  75  cts. 

BEAVEN.— A  HELP  TO  CATECHISING. 

For  the  use  of  Clergymen,  Schools,  and  Private  Families.  By  Jamxs  Bsatbt, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  King's  College,  Toronto.  Revised  and  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churdb  in  the  United  States.  By  Henry 
Anthon,  DJ}.^  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  New- York.  18mo,  paper»  6| 
oents. 

BRADLEY.— FAMILY  AND  PARISH  SERMONS : 

Preached  at  Clapham  and  Glasbury.  By  the  Rev.  Cbarlbs  Bbahlbt.  FnnA 
the  seventh  London  edition.    Two  volumes  in  one,  8vo,  $1^25. 

BRADLEY.— PRACTICAL  SERMONS 

For  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year  and  principal  holidays.  Two  volumes 
of  English  edition  in  one  8vo,  $l30. 

(C7*  The  above  two  volumes  may  be  bound  in  one.    Price  $2,50. 

CRUDEN.— CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  Alexander  Cbuden,  M.  A.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  Young- 
man.  Abridged  from  the  last  London  edition,  by  William  Patton,  D.D.  Por- 
trait.   One  volume,  32mo,  sheep,  50  cents. 

COTTER— THE  MASS  AND  RUBRICS 

Of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  tranriated  into  English,  with  Notes  and  Re- 
.    marks.    By  the  Rev.  John  R.  Cotter.  A.M.    18mo,  50  cents. 

CHURTON.— THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  CHURCH ; 

Or,  Christian  History  of  England  in  early  British,  Saxon,  and  Norman  Times. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Churton,  M.A.  With  a  Prefece  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Ives.    One  volume,  l6mo,  $1,00.     Reduced  to  75  cts. 

CLARKE.— SCRIPTURE  PROMISES, 

Under  their  proper  heads,  representing  the  Blessings  Promised,  and  the  Duties 
to  which  Promises  are  made.  By  Sajhjel  Clarke,  D.D.  Miniature  vol., 
37i  cents. 

EVANS.— THE  RECTORY  OF  VALEHEAD ; 

Or,  The  Records  of  a  Holy  Home.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans.  From  the 
twelfth  English  edition.     One  volume,  16mo,  75  cts.     Reduced  to  50  cts. 
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RELIGIOUS. 

FIBER.— THE  PRIMITIVE  DOCTRINE  OF  ELECTION ; 

Or,  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Ideality  and  CauBatfon  of  Scriptural  Electloiia 
••  received  and  maintained  in  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ.  By  Geobob 
Stanlet  Fabbr,  B.D.,  author  of  "  Difficoltiea  of  Romaniam"  **  DifficaltieB  of 
Infidelity/'  See.    Complete  in  one  volume,  8vo,  $1,75. 

FOSTER.— ESSAYS  ON  CHRISTIAN  MORALS, 

Experimental  and  Practical.  Originally  delivered  as  Lectures  at  ^vo^dmead 
Chapel,  Bristol.  By  Jobn  Foster,  author  of  "  Essays  on  Decision  of  Chorac* 
ter,"  etc.     One  volume,  l8mo,  50  cts. 

GRESLEY— PORTRAIT  OF  A  CHURCHMAN. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Greslet,  A.M.  From  the  seventh  English  edition.  One 
elegant  volume,  16mo,  75  cts.     Reduced  to  50  cts. 

GRESLEY.— A  TREATISE  ON  PREACHING, 

In  a  Series  of  Letters  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley,  M.A.     Revised,  with  Snpple- 
,     menAry  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  I.  Haight,  M.A.,  Rector  of  All  Saints 
Choreh,  N.  Y.    One  volume,  l2mo,  $1,25. 

HOOK.— THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST  ; 

Or,  Meditations  on  the  Death  and  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Edited  by  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  l6mo,  63  cents.  Reduced 
to  50  cents. 

HOOKER.— THE  COMPLETE  WORKS 

Of  that  learned  and  judicious  divine,  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  with  an  account  of 
his  Life  and  Death,  by  Isaac  Walton.  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  John  Keble, 
.  M.A.  Finst  American  from  the  last  Oxford  edition.  With  a  complete  general 
Index,  and  Index  of  the  texts  of  Scripture,  prepared  expressly  for  thia  edition. 
Two  elegant  volumes,  8vo,  $4,00. 

IVRS.— THE  APOSTLES'  DOCTRINE  AND  FELLOWSHIP : 

Five  Sermons,  preached  in  the  principal  Churches  of  his  Diocese,  during  his 
Spring  Visitation,  1844.  By  the  Right  Rev.  L.  S.  Ivss,  D.D.,  LL.D.  16mo» 
63  cts.     Reduced  to  50  cts. 

JAMES.— THE  TRUE  CHRISTIAN  ; 

Exemplified  in  a  Series  of  Addresses,  by  Rev.  John  Anqbll  Jaxes.  One  vol. 
]8mo,  38  cts. 

JAMES.— TFIE  ANXIOUS  INQUIRER 

After  Salvation  Directed  and  Encouraged.  By  Rev.  Johk  Akoell  James. 
One  volume,  18mo,  38  cts. 

JAMES.— HAPPINESS,  ITS  NATURE  AND  SOURCES. 

By  Rev.  John  Angell  James.     One  volume,  32mo,  25  cts. 

JAMES.— THE  YOUNG  MAN  FROM  HOME. 

In  a  Series  of  Lectures,  especially  directed  for  the  Moral  Advancement  of 
Youth.    By  Rev.  John  Anoeli.  James.    Fifth  edition.     One  volume,  18mo. » 
38  cents.  v 

JAMES.— THE  WIDOW  DIRECTED 

To  the  Widow's  God.  By  Rev.  John  Angell  James.  One  volume,  18mo, 
38  cents. 

KINGSLEY.— THE  SACRED  CHOIR : 

A  Collection  of  Church  Music,  consisting  of  Selections  from  tl;ie  most  distin* 
guished  Authors,  among  whom  are  the  names  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Pergolessi,  &c.,  &.c.,  with  several  pieces  of  Music  by  the  Author ;  also  a  Pro- 
gressive Elemei>tary  System  of  Instruction  for  Pupils  By  Oeobge  Kuigslet, 
Author  of  th«  Social  Choir,  &c.,  &c.    A  new  edition.    75  cts. 
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REUIQIOUS. 

KIP.— THE  DOUBLE  WITNESS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Bfr  Rev.  Wk.  Ihorahax  Kif,  author  of  "  Leaten  Fast."  One  volame»  iSmop 
Second  edition.    Boards,  75  cts.,  cloth,  $1,00. 

LIGHT  IN  THE  DWELLING ; 

Or,  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  with  short  and  simple  Remarks,  adapted 
to  leading  at  Family  Prayers,  and  arranged  in  365  sections,  for  every  day  in 
the  year.  By  the  Author  of  **  Peep  of  Day,"  '*  Line  upon  Line,"  etc.,  etc 
One  volume,  8vo,  $1,75. 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA. 

From  the  Fiflh  fIngUah  edition.     One  elegantly-printed  volume,  75  cts. 

MAGEE.— ON  ATONEMENT  AND  SACRIFICE : 

Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scripmra!  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and 
Sacrifice,  and  on  the  Principal  Arguments  advanced,  and  the  Mode  of  Reason- 
ing employed  by  the  Opponents  of  those  Doctrines,  as  held  by  the  Established 
Church.  By  the  late  most  Rev.  William  Maoxe,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Two  volumes,  8vo,  $5,00. 

MARSHALL.— NOTES  ON  THE  EPISCOPAL  POLITY 

Of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  with  some  account  of  the  Developments  of  Mo* 
dem  Religious  Systems.  By  Thoxas  William  Marshall,  B.A.,  of  the  Diocese 
of  Salisbury.  Edited  by  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright,  D.D.  With  a  new  and 
complete  Index  of  the  Subjects  and  of  the  Texts  of  Scripture.  One  vol.  l2mo> 
$1^5.     Reduced  to  (1,00. 

I.   Introduction.      II.   Scripture  Evidence.      III.    Evidence  of  Antiquity. 
TV.  Admission  of  Adversaries.     V.  Development  of  Modem  Religious  Systems. 

MAURICE.— THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHRIST ; 

Or,  Hints  respecting  the  Principles,  Constitution,  and  Ordinances  of  the  Catholio 
Church.  By  Rev.  Frederic  I)£ni$on  Maitxice,  M.A.,  London.  One  volume, 
8vo,  600  pages,  $2,50. 

MANNING.— THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

By  the  Rev.  Hsnrt  Edward  MAinrma,M. A.,  Archdeacon  of  Chidiester.   One 

volume,  16ipo,  $1,00.    Reduced  to  75  cts. 
Part  I.  The  ffistory  and  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Catholic  Unity.     Part 
n.  The  Moral  Design  of  Catholic  Unity.    Part  III.  The  Doctrine  of  Catholic 
Unity  applied  to  the  Actual  State  of  Christendom. 

MATRIMONY.— THE  MANUAL  OF  MATRIMONY, 

And  Connubial  Companion ;  gathered  together  for  the  Safety  of  the  Sinc^a 
and  the  Woal  of  Wedded.  By  a  Bachelor.  One  volume,  miniature  eaxCp 
3H  cents. 

MORE.— PRACTICAL  PIETY. 

By  Hannah  More.    Two  volumes,  32mo,  frontispieces,  75  cents. 
MORE.— PRIVATE  DEVOTION : 

A  Series  of  Prayers  and  Meditations,  with  an  Introductory  E^Bsay  on  Piajrer, 
ehiefly  from  the  writings  of  Hannah  More.  fVom  the  twenty-fifth  London 
edition.    One  volume,  32mo,  frontispiece,  cloth  gUt,  31  cts. 

NEWMAN.— PAROCHIAL  SERMONS. 

By  John  IIsnrt  Newman,  B.D.  Six  volumes  of  the  £Inglish  edition  in  two 
vols.  8vo,  (5,00. 

NEWMAN.— SERMONS  BEARING  ON  SUBJECTS 
Of  the  Day..   Bt  John  Henrt  Nbwxan,  B.D.     One  volume,  12mo,  $\^ 
Reduced  to  $1,00. 
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RELIGIOUS. 

0GILBY.-ON  L AY.BAPTISM :     . 

An  Ootline  of  the  Argnment  against  th^  Validity  of  Lay-BaptinL  Bjr  Jobs 
D.  OoiLBT,  D.D.,  ProfesBor  of  ^desiostjcal  Hiatory.     One  vol.  iSkoo,  75  eta. 

OGILBY.— CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND 

-  And  America.  Three  Lectures :  L  The  Church  in  England  ,and  Ameriea* 
Apoatolic  and  Catholic.  II.  The  Cauaeaof  the  Engliah  Reformation.  III.  Iti 
Character  and  Reaolts.  By  John  D.  Oaa3T,  D.D.  One  Tol.  l6mo,  75  eenta. 
Reduced  to  50  eta. 

PALMER.— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  CHURCH 

Of  Christ.     Designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Theology.    By  the  Rer. 
WiLLUM  Palver,  M.A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  the  Right  Rev.  W.  R.  Whittinfi^m,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  ProLEpis.  Chuch 
.   in  the  Diocese  of  Maryland.     Two  volumes,  8vo,  1(5,00. 

PARABLES,  THE,  OF  OUR  LORD  ; 

Richly  illuminated  with  appropriate  borders  printed  in  colon,  and  in  black  end 
gold  ;  with  a  design  from  one  of  the  eariy  German  engravers,  square  fcp.  Svo, 
in  a  massive  carved  binding,  in  the  style  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centuy. 
Price  $3,50. 

PAGET.— TALES  OP  THE  VILLAGE. 

By  the  Rev,  Frakcis  E.  Paoet,  M.A.  Three  elegant  volumes,  l8mo,  $1,75. 
Reduced  to  $1,25. 

PEARSON.— AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  CREED. 

By  John  Peabson,  D.D  ,  late  Bishop  of  Chester.  With  an  Appendix,  contain* 
ing  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  Creeds.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Dobson,  M.A.,  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.     One  vol.  8vo,  $2,00. 

PHILIP.— YOUNG  MAN'S  CLOSET  LIBRARY. 

By  Robert  Pmup.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Rev.  Albert  Bamet. 
12mo,  $1,00. 

PHILIP.— LOVE  OF  THE  SPIRIT, 

Traced  in  His  Work :  a  Companion  to  the  Ezperimentd  Guides.  By  Robert 
Pfeaup.    One  volume  18mo,  50  cents. 

PHILIP.— DEVOTIONAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 

Guides.  By  Robert  Philip.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes.  Two  volumes,  l2mo,  $1,75.  Containing  Guide  to  the  Perplexed. 
Guide  to  the  Devotions],  Guide  to  the  Thought&l,  Guide  to  the  Doubting, 
Guide  to  the  Conscientious,  Guide  to  Redemption. 

PHILIP.— LADY'S  CLOSET  LIBRARY ; 

The  Marys,  or  Beauty  of  Pemale  Holiness ;  The  Marthas,  or  Varieties  of  Fe- 
male Piety ;  The  Lydias,  or  Development  of  Female  Character ;  The  Han- 
nahs, or  Maternal  Influence  of  Sons.  By  Robsbt  Pmup.  Each  volume, 
18mo,  50  cents. 

PSALTER,  THE;  OR  THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID: 

Together  with  the  Canticlefl  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  Ooea* 
iional  Offices  of  the  Church,  figured  for  Chanting :  to  which  are  prefixed  an 
Explanatory  Preface  and  a  Selection  of  Chants.  Eldited  by  W.  A.  MnBLar- 
BBB6H,  D.D.    1  vol.  l2roo,  75  cents,  cheap  binding,  50  cents. 

PULPIT  CYCLOPAEDIA  AND  MINISTER'S  COMPANION, 

Containing  three  hundred  and  sixty  Skeletons  and  Sketches  of  Sermons,  and 
eighty-two  Essays  on  Biblical  Learning,  Theological  Studies,  and  the  Compo- 
■ition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons.  By  the  Author  of  *'  Sketches  and  Skeletou 
of  400  Sennons,"  "  Christian  Daily  Portion/'  etc.  The  London  edition  of  htt 
▼olomes  complete  in  one  8vo  vol.  of  over  600  pages,  (2^0. 
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RELIGIOUS- 

SERMONS. 

Five  Hundred  Sketches  and  Skeletons  of  Sermons,  suited  for  all  oocsaoni ; 
including  nearly  one  hundred  on  Types  and  Metaj^za.  By  the  anthor  of 
pulpit  Cydopsdia.    Large  8to,  $2,50. 

SHERLOCK.— THE  PRACTICAL  CHRISTIAN ; 

Or,  the  Devout  Penitent;  a  Book  of  Devotion,  containing  the  Whole  Duty  of  a 
Christian  in  all  Occasions  and  Necessities,  fitted  to  the  main  use  of  a  holy  life. 
By  R.  Sherlock,  D.D.  With  a  life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Biidiop 
Wilson.  Author  of  *'  Sacra  Privata,"  6lc.  One  elegant  vol.  16mo,  ^l/X). 
Reduced  to  75  cts. 

SPENCER.— THE  CHRISTIAN  INSTRUCTED 

In  the  Ways  of  the  Goqiei  and  the  Church,  in  a  series  of  Discourses  deUvered 
at  St.  Jameses  Church,  Goshen,  N.  Y.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Spkncbs,  M.A.,late 
Rector.    One  volume,  l6mo,  (li^^.    Reduced  to  $1,00. 

SPINCKES.— MANUAL  OF  PRIVATE  DEVOTION : 

-Collected  from  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Laud,  Bishop  Andrews,  Bishop  Ben, 
Dr.  Hickes,  Mr.  Kettleweil,  Mr.  Spinckes,  and  other  eminent  old  £2nglish  divines. 
With  a  Prefiice  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spinckes.  Edited  by  Francis  £.  Paget*  MA. 
One  elegant  volume,  l6mo,  $1,00.    Reduced  to  75  cts. 

SUTTON.— DISCE  VIVERE— LEARN  TO  LIVE : 

Wherein  is  ehown  that  the  Life  of  Christ  is  and  ought  to  be  an  £2zpress  Pattsm 
lor  Imitation  unto  the  Life  of  a  Christian.  By  Chiusiofh£&  Sdttoh,  D.D. 
16mo,  $1,00.     Reduced  to  75  cents. 

SWART.— LETTERS  TO  MY  GODCHILD. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Swart,  A.M.,  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New- York.  One 
volume,  32mo«  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  38  oents. 

TAYLOR,  BwHOP  Jeremy.— HOLY  LIVING  AND  DYING. 

A  new  edition,  1  vol.  12mo,  ^1. 

TAYLOR.— THE  SACRED  ORDER  AND  OFFICES 

Of  Episcopacy  Asserted  and  Maintained  ;  to  which  is  added  Clerus  Domini,  a 
Discourse  on  the  Office  Ministerial.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Jesbmt  Tay- 
lor, D.D.    One  volume,  l6mo,  $1,00.     Reduced  to  75  oents. 

TAYLOR.— THE  GOLDEN  GROVE : 

A  choice  Manual,  containing  what  is  to  ]>e  Believed,  Practised,  and  Desired,  or 
Prayed  fi>r  ;  the  Prayera  being  fitted  for  the  several  Days  of  the  Week.  To 
idiich  is  added,  a  Guide  for  the  Penitent,  or  a  Model  drawn  up  for  the  Help  of 
Devout  Souls  wounded  with  Sin.  Also,  F^istival  Hymns,  &c.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.    One  volume,  l6mo,  50  cents. 

TRENCH.— NOTES  ON  THE  PARABLES 

Of  pur  Lord,  by  the  Rev.  Rich'd  C.  Trench,  M.A.  From  the  third  London 
edition.    1  vol.  8vo,  (1,75. 

WAINWRIGHT.— MUSIC  OF  THE  CHURCH,       ' 

(With  a  Supplement)  :  a  Collection  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Chant  Tunsib 
adapted  to  the  Worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Statti. 
By  J.  M.  Wainwright,  D.  D.    8vo,  $1. 

WATSON.— LECTURES  ON  CONFIRMATION. 

The  Pastor  preparing  his  Flock  for  Confirmation :  being  four  Lectures,  yrn^ 
Obligations  of  the  Baptismal  Covenant.  II.  The  Origin,  Nature,  and  DesHpl 
of  Confirmation.  III.  The  Order  of  Confirmation  in  the  Book  of  Com.  Prayc* 
IV.  The  Duty  of  the  newly  Confirmed  in  reference  to  the  Holy  Commuoion ; 
and  also  a  Catechism  on  the  Order  of  Confirmation.  By  the  Rev.  Alix.  WjlT* 
SON,  M.  A.    18mo,  paper  cover,  I2i  oents ;  per  dox.,  $1. 
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AELIQIOU8. 

WILSON.— SACRA  PRIVATA. 

The  Private  Meditations,  Devotions,  and  Prayers  of  Rt.  Rev.  T.  WiLSoir,  D.D.« 
Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  First  complete  edition.  l6mo.,  ornamented* 
$1,00.    Reduced  to  75  cts. 

WHISTON.— THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  HOLY  APOS- 

TLES,  including  the  Canons ;  Whiston's  version,  revised  from  the  Greek ; 
with  a  Prize  Emay  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  upon  their  origin  and  contents ; 
translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  Ira  Chase,  D.D.    1  vol.  12mo. 

WILBERFORCE.— MANUAL  FOR  COMMUNICANTS ; 

Or,  The  Order  for  Administering  the  Holy  Communion  ;  conveniently  arranged 
wkh  Meditations  and  Prayers  from  old  English  Divines ;  being  the  Enchsjria- 
tica  of  Samuel  Wilbbrfobce,  M.A.,  Archdeaoon  of  Surrey,  (adapted  to  the 
American  service.)     Gilt  leaves,  38  cents. 

WILSON.— EXPOSITORY  LECTURES  ON  ST.  PAUL'S 

Epistle  to  the  Colossians ;  in  which  the  Apostle's  argument  respecting  the  Er- 
rora  on  the  subject  of  the  Meditation  of  Christ,  prevailing  at  Coiosse,  is  applied 
te  the  present  Circumstances  of  our  Protestant  Church.  By  Daniel  Wilbov, 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.    One  volume,  12mo.,  ffl^B.    Reduced  to  75  cents. 

WY ATT.— THE  CHRISTIAN  ALTAR; 

Or  Offices  of  Devotion  for  the  use  of  persons  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper :  to- 
gether with  a  Treatise  relating  to  that  Sacrament,  and  Directions  for  the  Com- 
municant's daily  walk  with  God.    dd  ed.  16mo,  37|c. 

SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

I.  AGRICIJJLTIJRE. 

BOUISSANGAULT.— AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Rural  Economy,  in  its  Relations  with  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Meteorology ; 
or,  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture.  By  J.  B.  Bouiasangault.  Translated, 
with  Notes,  etc.,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist.    12mo,  over  500  pages,  $  1  50. 

FALKNER.— THE  FARMER'S  MANUAL: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Natui^  and  Value  of  Manures,  founded  from  Ex- 
pi;riments  on  various  crops ;  with  a  brief  account  of  the  most  Recent  Discove- 
ries in  Agricultural  Chemistry.  By  F.  Falkner  and  the  author  of  *•  British 
Husbandry."     l2mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

FARMER'S  TREASURE,  THE : . 

Containing"  Falkner's  Farmer's  Manual,**  and  **  Smith's  Productive  Farming,* 
bound  together.     13mo,  75  cents. 

MARSHALL.— THE  FARMER'S  HAND-BOOK : 

Being  a  Full  and  Complete  Guide  for  the  Farmer  and  Emigrant :  comprising — 
The  Clearing  of  Forest  and  Prairie  Lands ;  Gardening ;  Farming  Generally ; 
Farriery  ;  The  Management  and  Treatment  of  Cattle ;  Cookery  ;  The  Con- 
struction of  Dwellings ;  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Disease ;  with  copious  Tables, 
Recipes,  Hints,  &.&,  Slc  By  Josiah  T.  Marshall.  One  vol.  12mo,  illustrated 
with  numerous  wood  engravings.  Neatly  bound.  Price  f^l ;  paper  cover, 
63  cents. 

MILES.— THE  HORSE'S  FOOT, 

And  how  to  keep  it  soimd,  with  illustrations.  By  William  Miles.  From  the 
third  English  edition.    12mo,  paper  cover,  25  cts. 
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SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

SMITH.— PRODUCTIVE  FARMING : 

A  Familiar  Digest  of  the  Most  Recent  Discoveries  of  Liebig,  Davy,  Johottoo* 
and  other  celebrated  Writers  on  Vegetable  Chemistry,  showing  how  the  rcMlta 
of  Tillage  might  be  greatly  augmented.  By  Joseph  A.  Smith.   l2mo,  cloth,  50c. 

THOMSON.— EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES 

On  the  Food  of  Animals  and  the  Fattening  of  Cattle,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Food  of  Man :  founded  on  Experiments  made  by  order  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, by  Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  M.  D.,  Pro£  University  of  Glasgow, 
12mo,  cloth  50  cts.,  paper  cover  38  cts. 

II.  ARCHITEGTURfi  AN1>  MEOHAIflOS. 

LAFEVER.— BEAUTIES  OF  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Consisting  of  forty-eight  Plates  of  Original  Designs,  with  Plans,  Elevatiooi^ 
and  Sections— -abo  a  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms ;  the  whole  forming  a 
complete  Manual  for  the  Practical  Builder.  By  M.  Lafever,  Architect,  large 
8vo,  $6. 

HODGE.— THE  STEAM  ENGINE : 

Its  Origin  and  gradual  Improvement,  firom  the  time  of  Hero  to  the  present  day, 
as  adapted  to  Manu&ctures,  Locomotion,  and  Navigation.  Illustrated  with  4i3 
Plates  in  iiill  detail,  numerous  wood-cuts,  &c.  By  Paul  R.  Hodge*  C.  £.  One 
volume  folio  of  plates,  and  letterpress  in  Svo,  ||10. 

IIT*  WBlDlCVfE  AJfl>  CHKIHISTBT* 

CHAVASSE.— ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS 

On  the  Management  of  their  Ofispring,  during  the  periods  of  Infiincy,  Child- 
hood, and  Youth.  By  Dr.  Pye  Henry  Chavasse,  Member  of  the  Rojral  College 
of  Surgeons,  London.  From  the  third  English  edition.  One  vol.  18mo  of  180 
pages,  paper  25  cents,  cloth  38  cents. 

DE  LEUZE.— PRACTICAL    INSTRUCTION  IN  ANIMAL 

MAGNETISM.  By  J.  P.  F.  De  Leuze.  Translated  by  Thomas  C.  Harts- 
horn. Revised  edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Notes  by  the  Translator,  and 
Lettere  from  eminent  Physicians  and  othere,  descriptive  of  cases  in  the  United 
States.    One  vol.  12mo,  jfl, 

FRESENIUS.— CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Elementary  Instruction  in  Chemical  Analysis.  By  Dr.  C.  Rhemigios  F^feaen* 
ins.  With  a  Preface  by  Prof.  Liebig.  Edited  by  L  Lloyd  Bollock.  ISlno, 
cloth,  $1. 

HALL.— THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIAGNOSIS. 

By  Marshall  Hall,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  Second  edition,  with  many  impfOft- 
ments,  by  Dr.  John  A.  Sweet.    One  volume,  Svo,  $2. 

LIEBIG.— FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY, 

And  its  relation  to  Commerce,  Physiology,  and  Agriculture.  By  Jostiis  Lieliifp 
M.  D.    Edited  by  John  Gardner,  M.  D.    One  vol.,  25  cts.,  bovmd. 

LEGER.— ANIMAL  MAGNETISM, 

Or  Psychodunamy.  By  Theodore  Leger,  M.  D.»  late  Prof,  of  Anatomy  at  dw 
Practical  School,  Paris.    One  vol.  l2mo,  $1  35. 

WILSON.— ON  HEALTHY  SKIN : 
A  Popular  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Healthy  SUn ;  with  Rules  for  the  Medl- 
eal  and  Domestic  Treatment  of  Cutaneous  Diseases.    By  Erasmus  WilfOiif 
F.  R.  S.    12mo,  illustrated,  $1. 
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•-■■-- 

801ENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

IV.  i;sf::Fi;i.  arts. 

COOLEY.— THE  BOOK  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE : 

A  Cyclopedia  of  Six  Thousand  Practical  Receipts,  and  Cyollateral  Infonnadon 
in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Trades ;  including  Medicine,  Pharmacyi  and 
Domestic  Economy :  designed  as  a  compendious  Book  of  Reference  for  the 
Mana&cturer,  Tradesman,  Amateur,  and  Heads  of  Families.  By  Arnold 
James  Cooley,  Practical  Chemist.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Ehigra- 
vings.  Forming  one  handsome  volume,  8vo,  of  650  pages.  Price  $Sl  35,  bound. 

PARNELL.— APPLIED  CHEMISTRY, 

In  Manufactures,  Arts,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Pamell. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  and  Spedmens  of  Dyed  and 
Printed  Cottons.    Paper  cover  75  cts,  cloth  tfl. 

URE.— DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS, 

Manufactures,  and  Mines ;  containing  a  dear  Ezpooition  of  their  Principles 
and  Practice.  •  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Slc.  Qlustrated  with  1340 
Engravings  on  wood.    One  thick  volume,  with  Supplement  complete,  (5. 

URE.— A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  DR.  URE'S  DICTIONARY: 

Recent  Improvements  in  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  (being  a  Supplement 
to  his  Dictionary.)  By  Andrew  lire,  M.  D.  8vo,  illustrated  with  4^  cuts, 
$150. 

T.  RI1I.ITART. 

HALLECK.— ELEMENTS  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND 

ART  ;  or,  a  Coorse  of  InstrKCion  in  Strategy,  Fortifioatioo,  Tactics  of  Battles, 
Sc^. ;  embracing  the  Duties  of  Staff,  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Artillery,  ^nd  Engi- 
neers ;  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Volunteers  and  Militia.  By  H.  Wager  Halleck* 
A.  M.,  Lieut,  of  Engineers  U.  S.  Army.    One  vol.  ISmo,  Hlusirated,  $1  60. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ADLER,— A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  GERMAN  AND  ENG- 

LISH.  English  and  German  Dictionary,  compiled  from  Hilpert,  Flngel»  Greibb 
&c.,  by  G.  J.  A^ler,  Prof  G«rman  m  the  University  of  New- York.  One  larga 
8vo  volume.    (In  press.)    Also  an  Abridgement  of  the  Work. 

AGNEL.— CHESS  FOR  WINTER  EVENINGS ; 

Or,  Useful  aiid  Entertaining  Lessons  on  the  Game  of  Chess.  Compiled  from 
the  best  English  sources  and  translations  from  the  French.  By  H.  R.'AgneL 
Illastrated  with  fine  Steel  Platea  from  paintings  by  R.  W.  Weir.    One  vol.  12mo. 

APPLETONS'  STEAMBOAT  &  RAILROAD  COMPANION  :  i 

Being  a  Travellers  Guide  through  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  with 
Routes  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  and  also  in  Canada ;  forming  like- 
wise a  complete  Guide  to  the  White  Mountains,  Catskill  Mountains,  ^.,  Ki> 
agara  Falls,  Trenton  Falls,  &c.,  Saratoga  Springs,  and  other  western  places; 
and  containing  full  and  accurate  Descriptions  of  all  the  Principal  Towns,  Vil- 
lages, the  Namral  and  Artificial  Curiosities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  routes ;  with 
Distances,  Fares,  &c.  lUnatrated  with  13  colored  Maps  and  nnmeroiiB  Eagia- 
vings.    By  W.  Williams.    One  very  neat  volome,  fj^l. 

APPLETONS'  LIBRARY  MANUAL: 

Containing  a  Catalogue  Raisonn^  of  upwards  of  12,000  of  the  most  Important 
Works  in  every  department  of  Knowledge,  and  in  all  Modem  Languages. 
Part  I.  Subjects  alphabetically  arranged.  II.  Biography,  Classics,  Miscellane- 
ous, and  Index  to  Part  I.    One  vol.  8vo,  of  450  pages,  $1 ;  half  bovndi  $1  % 

ARNOLD.— THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS 

Of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.,  with  nine  additional  Eoajs,  not  indadid  Uk  At 
English  collection.    One  vol.  8vo»  $3. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

ARTHUR.— TIRED  OF  HOUSE-KEEPING. 

By  T.  S.  Artfaur,  author  of  "  Insabordination  "  etc.,  etc.  ISmo,  frontiflp.,  38 
ct8.    Forming  one  of  the  series  of  **  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  ChUdren." 

BLANCHARD.— TOURIST  AND  TRAVELLERS. 

By  Laman  Blanchard.    Oi\e  vol.  24mo. 

COOLEY.— THE  AMERICAN  IN  EGYPT. 

With  Rambles  through  Arabia  Petnea  and  the  Holy  Land,  during  the  yean 
1839-40.  iy  James  Ewing  Cooley.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Steel  Engra- 
vings ;  also  Etchings  and  Designs  by  Johnston.    8vo,  of  610  pages,  ffi. 

CORBOULD.— THE  HISTORY  AND  ADVENTURES 

Of  Margaret  Catchpole.  a  Suffolk  Giil.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Corbonld.  8to, 
paper  cover,  2  steel  plates,  25  cts. 

DUMAS.— MARGUERITE  DE  VALOIS : 

An  Historical  Romance.    By  Alexander  Dumas.    8vo,  paper  cover,  25  cts. 

EDWARDS.— VOYAGE  UP  THE  RIVER  AMAZON  : 

Including  a  Residence  at  Pari.  By  W.  H.  Edwards.  12mo,  cloth  (1,  paper 
cover  75  cts. 

ELLIS.— PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE  ; 

Or  the  Moral  Wants  of  the  World  we  live  in.     By  Mrs.  Ellis.     l2mo,  cloth. 

ELLIS.— THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND ; 

Their  Social  Duties  and  Domestic  Habits.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.    1  vol.  l2mo,  50  cts. 

ELLIS.— THE  MOTHERS  OF  ENGLAND ; 

Their  Influence  and  Responsibility.    By  Mrs.  Ellis.    One  vol.  12mo,  ^  eta. 

ELLIS.— THE  MINISTER'S  FAMILY  ; 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.  •By  Mis.  Ellis.    18mo»  38c. 
ELLIS.— FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  ; 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.   By  Mis.  Ellis.     18mo,38Q. 

ELLIS.— DANGERS  OF  DINING  OUT ; 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.    By  Mrs.  Ellis.    18mo,  38c. 

ELLIS.— SOMERVILLE  HALL ; 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.   By  Mrs.  Elllis.    18mo,  38c. 

EMBURY— NATURE'S  GEMS  ;   OR,  AMERICAN  FLOW. 

ERS,  in  their  Native  Haunts.  By  Eomia  G.  Embury.  With  twenty  Plates 
df  Plants  carefully  colored  after  Nature,  and  Landtcape  Views  of  their  Locali- 
ties, from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot,  by  £.  W.  Whitefield.  One  imperial 
octavo  volume,  printed  on  the  finest  paper  and  elegantly  booiid.    Price  $6. 

FARNHAM.— RATIONALE  OF  CRIME, 

And  its  Appropriate  Treatment :  being  a  Treatise  on  Criminal  Jurispnicience 
considered  in  relation  to  Cerebral  Organization.  By  W.  B.  Sampson.  FVom 
the  second  London  edition,  with  Notes  and  Ulastrations  by  £.  W.  Famham* 
Embelliahed  with  numerous  accurate  Portraits  of  Criminals  and  other  iisrsons. 
12mo,  paper,  63  cts.,  cloth  75  cts. 

FROST.— TRAVELS  IN  AFRICA. 
The  Book  of  Travels  in  Africa,  fi-om  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  present  time. 
Compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  by  John  Frost,  LL.  D.     12mo,  illustrated 
with  over  100  plates,  $1. 

FROST.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  INDIANS 

Of  North  America.  Their  Manners,  Customs,  and  Present  State.  Compiled 
from  the  most  recent  aathoritiee.  By  John  Fiost,  LL.  D.   12mo,  dliistratsd»  $1. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

FROST.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NAVY  : 

Comprising  a  General  History  of  the  American  Marine,  and  parttcnlar  Ac* 
ooantfl  of  all  the  most  celebrated  Naval  Battles,  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  present  time ;  compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  By  John 
Frost,  LL.  D.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Naval  Songs,  Anecdotes,  &c. 
Embellish^  with  numerous  original  Engraving^,  and  Portraits  of  distinguished 
Naval  ComuandeiB.    One  vol.  l2mo,  $1. 

FROST.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ARMY: 

Comprising  a  General  Military  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  with  particular  Accounts  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  Battles ;  compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  By  John  Frost,  LL.  D. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravingp  and  Portraits  of  distinguished  Comman- 
ders.   One  vol.  13mo,  (1  25. 

FROST.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  COLONIES: 

Comprising  a  History  of  the  Colonies  composing  the  United  States ;  from  the 
Discovery  in  the  10th  Cenmry  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Revolotioiiaiy 
War.  Compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  By  John  Frost,  LL.  D.  I^o, 
illustrated,  f^l. 

FROST.--THE  BOOK  OF  GOOD  EXAMPLES : 

Drawn  from  Authentic  History  and  Biography.  Designed  to  illustrate  the 
beneficial  Effects  of  Virtuous  Conduct.  By  John  Frost,  LL.  D.  12mo,  illus- 
trated, $1. 

FROST.— THE  BOOK  OP  ILLUSTRIOUS  MECHANICS 

Of  Europe  and  America.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Edward  Foncaiid. 
Edited  by  John  Frost,  LL.  D.    13mo,  illustrated,  $1. 

FOSTER.— BIOG.,  LIT.,  AND  PHILO.  ESSAYS, 

Contributed  to  the  Eclectic  Review.  By  John  Foster,  author  of  "  Eswyi  on 
Decision  of  Human  Character/'  etc.    One  vol  l2mo,  fl^l  25. 

FREMONT.— OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  EXPEDITION. 

Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  year 
1643>  and  to  Oregon  and  North  California  in  the  years  1843-4.  By  Brevet 
Capt.  J.  C.  Fremont.  Reprinted  from  the  official  report  ordered  to  be  published 
by  the  United  States  Senate.  One  vol.  8vo,  paper  cover,  25  cts. ;  or  printed  on 
thick  paper,  bound,  63  cts. 

GILFILLAN.— MODERN  LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY 

MEN :  Sketches  of  Modem  Literature  and  Eminent  Litcrary^en.  (Being  a 
Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits.)  By  George  Gilfillan.  One  voL  12mo,  doth, 
if  I  25  ;  or  in  two  parts,  paper  cover,  f^\. 

GRANT.-^MEMOIRS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  LADY : 

With  Sketches  of  the  Scenery  and  Manners  in  America,  as  they  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution.  By  Mrs.  Grant,  (of  Laggaw.)  l2mo,  paper  cover  50 
cts.,  cloth  75  cts. 

GOLDSMrTH.— PICTORIAL  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

The^icar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Illnstrated  with  opwards  of 
100  Engravings  on  wood.  One  beautifol  volume,  8vo,  of  300  pages,  (1  35 ; 
the  same,  12mo,  75  cts. ;  miniature  size,  38  cts. 

HOBSON.— MY  UNCLE  HOBSON  AND  I : 

Or  Slashes  at  Life  with  a  Free  Broad-axe.  By  Pascal  Joucb.  iSmo,  paper  eofier, 
50  cts.,  cloth  75  cts. 

KENNY.— THE  MANUAL  OF  CHESS : 

Containing  the  Elementary  Principles  of  the  Gaipe.  Dhntrmtsd  with  Diagranii 
RceeiitGames,aiid  Original  Problems.  By  ChuksKsnny.  OMt<oL39UM»«klh. 
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KIP.— THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLYDAYS  IN  ROME. 

By  the  ReT.  William  Ingraham  Kip,  M.  A.    15hno,  $1. 

LANMAN.-^QMMER  IN  THE  WILDERNESS : 

fimbracirtg  a  Caiioe  Voyage  op  the  MiflBiasippi  and  around  Lake  Superior.  By 
Charles  Lanman.    13mo,  paper  cover  50  cts.,  cloth  63  cts. 

LETTER-WRITER. 

The  Uaefol  Letter-writer,  comprising  a  snccinct  Treatise  on  the  Epistolary  Art, 
and  Fonns  of  Letters  for  all  ordinary  Occasions  of  Life.  Compiled  from  the 
best  authorities.    Fronti^neoe,  32mo,  gilt  leaves,  38  cts. 

LOVER.— HANDY  ANDY : 

A  Tale  of  Irish  Life.  .  By  Samuel  Lover.  Blostrated  witn  twenty-three  cha- 
ncteristic  Steel  Engmvings.  One  volw&e  8vo,  cloth  $1  25,  boards  $1 ;  cheap 
edition,  two  Plates,  paper,  50  ds. 

LOVER.— L.  S.  D. ;  TREASURE  TROVE : 

A  Tale.    By  Samuel  Lover.    8vo,  two  Steel  Engravings,  paper  cover,  35  cts. 

MANZONL— THE  BETROTHED. 

I  Promeasi  Spoei ;  The  Betrothed.  By  Alesnndro  Manzoni.  A  new  tranala* 
tion.    Two  vols.  iSmo,  paper  cover,  $1 ;  cloth,  $1  50. 

MAXWELL.— FORTUNES  OF  HECTOR  O'HALLORAN 

And  his  man  Mark  Antony  O'Toole.  By  W.  H.  Maxwell.  One  vol.  8vo, 
two  plates,  paper,  50  cts ;  0renty-fonr  plates,  boards,  $1,  cloth  $1  35. 

McINTOSH.— TWO  LIVES ; 
Or  To  Seem  and  To  Be.   A  Tale  by  Maria  J.  McLntoeh,  avthor  of"  Praise  tM 
Prindple,''  etc.    One  vol.  ISmo,  paper  cover  50  cts.,  cloth  75  cts. 

McINTOSH.— AUNT  KITTY'S  TALES. 

By  Maria  J.  Mclntodi.    One  voL  13mo,  paper  cover  50  ds.,  doth  75  els. 

PURE  GOLD  FROM  THE  RIVERS  OF  WISDOM : 

A  Collection  of  Short  Extracts  from  the  most  Eminent  Writem— Bishop  Hall, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  Hooker,  Bacon,  Leighton,  Addison,  Wilberforoe,  John- 
san,  Yoaag,  Soathey,  Lady  Montague,  Hannah  More,  etc.  1  vol.  33mo,  fron- 
tispiece, cloth  gilt,  31  els. 

REID.— A  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  ENGLISp  LANGUAGE. 

Containing  the  Pronunciation,  Etymology,  and  Explanation  of  all  words  au- 
dioraed  by  eminent  writers ;  to  which  are  added  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots  of 
Sn^isk  Words,  and  an  Accented  List  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripmre  Proper 
Names.  By  Alexander  Reid,  A.  M.  Rector  of  the  Circus  School,  Edinbvgh. 
With  a  Critical  Prefiice  by  Henry  Reed,  Prof,  of  Eng.  Lit.  in  the  Univeisity 
of  Pennsylvania.    One  voL  19mo,  of  near  600  pages,  well  bound  in  leather,  $1 . 

RICHARDSON.— DOGS,  THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  VARIETIES, 

Directions  as  to  their  General  Management ;  with  monerocis  Original  Anec* 
dotes.  Also,  Simple  Instructions  as  to  their  Treatment  under  Disease.  By 
H.  D.  Richardson.  Blostrated  with  several  Wood  Cats.  Iteo,  paper  cover. 
95  cts. 

ROUGH  AND  READY  ANNUAL ; 
Or  Military  Sonraiir.    Dlostratad  with  twenty  Portrdm  and  Platflt.    13dio, 
morocco,  ^1. 

ROGET.— ECONOMIC  CHESS-BOARD  COMPANION ; 

By  wUck  tbs  Gams  of  Chess  may  be  pfaiyed  in  Railn>ad  Cars  and  in  8"nm- 
.  kitM  witfaBQt  any  ineonvwisnoa.   Ltvemsd  by  P.  M.  Rogst,  M.  D.  60  <lk 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

SEWELL.— AMY  HERBERT,  A  TALE. 

By  Mifls  Sewell.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.  D.  One  tqL  ldmo» 
paper  cover  50  cts,  cloth  75  cts. 

SEWELL.— LANETON  PARSONAGE,  A  TALE. 

By  MifiB  Sewell.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.  D.  One  vol.  12mo, 
paper  cover  50  cts.,  cloth  75  cts. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET  PERCIVAL :  A  TALE. 

By  Mifls  Sewell.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.  D.  Two  vok.  lSni<^ 
paper  cover  $1,  cloth  $1  50. 

SEWELL'.— GERTRUDE :  A  TALE. 

By  Miss  Sewell.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.  A.  12mo,  doth  75  cents, 
paper  cover  50  cts. 

SMITH.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GENT. 

By  Albert  Smith.  Ulastrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.   l8mo,  25  ctSi 

SMITH.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BALLET 

GIRL.  By  Albert  Smith.   Ulastrated  with  namerons  Wood  Cuts.   lSmo,25cta. 

SOUTHGATE.— VISIT  TO  THE  SYRIAN  CHURCH. 

Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Syrian  [Jacobite]  Church  of  Mesopotamia  ;  with 
Statements  and  Reflections  upon  the  Present  State  of  Christianity  in  Turkey 
and  the  Character  and  Prospects  of  the  Eastern  Churches.  By  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Horatio  South^te,  D.  D.    One  vol.  iSmo,  with  a  Map,  ^1. 

SOUTHEY.— LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  Robert  Southey.    One  vol.  18mo,  38  cts. 

SOMETHING  FOR  EVERY  BODY : 

Gleaned  in  the  Old  Purchase,  from  fields  often  reaped.  By  Robert  Carlton, 
Elsq.     l3mo,  paper  cover  50  cts.,  cloth  75  cts. 

SPRAGUE.— HISTORY  OF  THE  FLORIDA  WAR. 

The  Origin,  Progress,  and  Conclusion  of  the  Florida  War :  to  which  is  ap- 
pended a  record  of  Officers,  Non-commissioned  Officers,  Musicians,  and  Privates 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  who  were  killed  in  battle,  and 
others  who  died  fiom  disease  ;  as  also  the  Names  of  Officen  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  Brevets,  and  the  Names  of  others  recommended  ;  together  with 
the  Orders  for  collecting  the  Remains  of  the  Dead  in  Florida,  and  the  Ceremony 
of  Interment  at  St.  Augustine,  on  the  14th  Aiig.»  1843.  ^  Jno.  T.  Spragvei 
Brevet  Capt.  8th  Reg't  U.  S.  In&ntry.    1  vol.  8vo. 

STEWART.— ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES. 

Stable  Economy :  a  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Horses,  in  relation  to 
Stabling,  Grooming,  Feeding,  Watering,  and  Working.  By  John  Stewart, 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  Notes  and  Additions,  adapting  it  to  American  Food 
and  Climate,  by  A.  B.  Allen.    l3mo,  illutiated  with  33  EDgravings,  $1.  , 

SURENNE.— PRONOUNCING  FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 

The  Standard  Pronoonoing  Diotionaiy  of  the  French  iM>d  English  Langaagea. 
Part  I.  Frtn5^  and  English.  Part  II.  EInglish  and  French.  By  Gabriel  Sa- 
reone,  F.  A.  Si.  {2.    One  vol.  iSmo,  near  900  ppiges,  strongly  bound,  $1  50. 

TUCKERMAN.— ARTIST  LIFE  ; 
Or  Sketches  of  American  Artists.    By  Henry  T.  Tttckerman.    One  voL  ISmo, 

WAYLAND.-rSKETOHES  OF  ENGLISH  LIFE. 

By  Mrs.  Wayland,  with  a  Preface  by  President  Wayland.    1  vol.  IGmo. 
WOMAN'S  WORTH : 
Or,  Hints  to  Raise  the  Female  Chaiacter.    Fint  Americas  frsm  ibe  last  BOf* 
tiriisditioiu  WithaRMommeiidatoi7Notiot,hyBBHlFBfu9htlL  ltoD,36itaL 
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WORLD,  THE,  IN  A  POCKET-BOOK. 

Or  Univeiaal  PoiniUr  Statistics,  embracing  a  condensed  Aoooont  of  tlie  Cms- 
meioev  Agiiealtaje,  Govemmem,  Histoiy,  &c.  of  ereiy  Nation  on  the  Globe ; 
with  niimeroas  Statistical  Tables.    ISmo,  50  cts. 

ZSCHOKKE— INdDENTS  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE 

Amid  the  fhiropean  Alps.    Translated  from  the  Geiman  of  J.  H.  Zschd^,  by 

Lonis  Strack.    13mo,  ^1. 
.    CoMTSKTS. — I.  Fool  of  the  19th  Century ;  11.  Florian,  the  ¥\igltive  of  Jam; 
HL  Marble  and  Ck>nrad ;  IV.  Hortensia,  Asleep  and  Awake. 

LAW   BOOKS* 

SMITH.— A  COMPENDIUM  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 

By  the  late  John  W.  Smith.  Greatly  enlarged  from  the  third  and  last  English 
edition,  by  James  P.  Holcombe  and  Wm.  T.  Gholson.  One  Yol.  8to,  law 
sheep,  04. 

HOLCOMBE.— A  SELECTION  OF  LEADING  CASES 

•    Upon  Ccmmereial  Law,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ; 
with  Notes  and  Illastrations.  By  James  P.  Holcombe.  One  vol.  8to,  law  sheep, 

WARREN.— LAW  STUDIES  : 

A  Popular  and  Practical  Introduction  to  Law  Studies,  and  to  eyery  Department 
of  the  Legal  Profession — Civil,  Criminal,  and  Ecclesiastical ;  with  an  Account 
of  the  State  of  Law  in  Ireland  and  Scodand,  and  occasional  Illustrations  from 
American  Law.  By  Samuel  Warren,  F,  R.  S.,  author  of  "  Ten  Thousand  a 
Year,"  etc.  Revised,  with  an  American  Introduction  and  Appendix,  by  Tho^s 
W.  Clerke,  Counsellor  at  Law.    One  vol.  8vo,  675  pagea^  (3  50. 

JUVENILE. 

BURDETT.— NEVER  TOO  LATE : 
An  American  Domestio  Tale.    By  Charlea  Burdett.    18mo,  38  cents. 

BURDETT.— CHANCES  AND  CHANGES ; 

Or,  life  as  it  is,  Bhistrated  in  the  HistOTy  of  a  Straw  Hat.  By  Cfamlei  Bur- 
dett.   ISmo,  38  cents. 

BOONE.— ADVENTURES  OF  DANIEL  BOONE, 

Th«  Kentacky  RiHeman.  By  the  avchor  of  *<  Uncle  Phifip's  GcovematioBf ." 
One  vohune,  37|  cents. 

BOYS'  MANUAL. 

Comprising  a  Summary  View  of  the  Studies,  AcosmplishmeDis,  and  Principles 
of  Conduct,  best  suited  lor  promoting  Sespeetability  and  Spooess  in  I«ife.  One 
volume,  18mo,  50  cents. 

COTTON.— ELIZABETH ;  OR,  THE  EXILES  OF  SIBERIA. 

By  niadain  Cotton.    Miniatnie  size,  3l|  ce^ts. 

COPLEY.— EARLY  FRIENDSHIPS. 

By  Mis.  Copley.    With  a  frontlflpieoe.    One  volume,  18mo,  37ft  cents. 

CAMERON.— THE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER : 

A  Tale  of  Humble  lafe.  By  Mis.  Cameron,  author  of"  Emma  and  her  Nunc," 
"  The  Two  Mothers,**  etc.  etc.    One  volume,  iSmo,  frontispiece,  37ft  cents.    . 

DE  FOE.— PICTORIAL  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.    By  Daniel  De.  Foe.    With,  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  an  ESssay  on  his  Writings,  with  upwards  of  3608^- 
'  dtbd  fingnvingi,  bf  4he  celebrated  French  artisr,  (kandtiUs.  One  elsgant^« 
r,  8vo.,  ef  500  pages,  $1  75. 
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GUIZOT.— THE  YOUNG  STUDENT ; 

Or,  Ral]^  and  Victor.  By  Madame  Goizot.  From  the  fVeiMsh,  by  Samuel 
Jackaon.  One  volume  of  500  pagea,  with  iUuBtiEtiona.  75  oenta,  or,  in  three 
Tolunea,  $1  12|. 

HUDSON.— THE  ADVENTURES  OP  HfiNRY  HUDSON. 

By  the  antbor  of  *'  Unde  Philip'a  CoDTemtiona.''  Frontiapiece,  18mo,  doth, 
37|  cents, 

HOWITT.— THE  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE-BOOK- 

Commonly  caUed  **  Otto  Specktei's  FaUe-Book."  Tnmalated  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  Mary  Howitu  Illaatrated  with  100  ESngravinga  on  wood.  Sqaaie 
iShno,  in  ornamental  binding,  $1  00. 

HOWITT.— POPULAR  TALES  BY  MARY  HO  WITT: 
Compriaing^MY  OWN  STORY;    Or,  the  Autobiography  of  a   Child, 

18mo,  two  platea,  38  oenta. 
MY  UNCLE,  THE  CLOCKMAKER.    18mo,  two  platea,  38  oenta. 
THE  TWO  APPRENTICES :  A  Tale  for  Yonth.   18mo,  two  idatea,  38  eta. 
LOVE  AND  MONEY :  An  Every-Day  Tale.     18mo,  two  plates,  doth  ^t. 

38  cents. 
LITTLE  COIN,  MUCH  CARE  ;   Or,  How  Poor  People  live.     18mo,two 

platea,  38  cents. 
SOWING  AND  REAPING ;  Or,  What  will  comeof  It.  l8mo,two  plate8,38  eta. 
ALICE  FRANKLIN  ;  A  Seqael  to  Sowing  and  Reaping:  A  Tale.     18mo, 

two  plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 
WORK  AND  WAGES ;  Or,  Life  in  Service :  A  Tale.   l8mo,  two  platea,  doth 

gilt,  38  eta.       

STRIVE  AND  THRIVE.   18iho,  two  plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 
WHO  SHALL  BE  GREATEST.    l8mo,  two  plates,  doth  gilt,  38  cents. 
WHICH  IS  THE  WISER ;  Or,  People  Abroad.      18mo,  two  pbites,  38  eta. 
HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER ;  Or,  The  Boyhood  of  Felix  Law.     18mo,  two 

plates,  doth  gilt,  38  cents. 
NO  SENSE  UKE  COMMON  SENSE:  18mo,twoplatei,dothgi]t,38cts. 

JOHNSON.— THE  HISTORY  OF  RASSELAS, 
PiriooeofAbyHima;  ATale.  By  Samnd  Johnson*  LL.  D.   d9mo,gUil«n<es> 

38  cents. 

LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  THE  MIND  ; 

Or,  InteOectaal  Mirror.    Being  an  elegant  Cottection  of  the  most  dettgfatfid 
little  Storiea  and  intereating  Tales ;  chieflr  translated  from  that  much  admired 
woriK,  L'Ami  des  Enfims.    Olostrated  with  nomenma  Wood  Chita.    From  the 
.    twentieth  London  eaition.    One  vol.  ISmo,  50  ets. 

MARRYAT.— THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Yoong  People,  by  Capt.  Marryat.    Two  Tola.  Iftno,  frontispieoe, 

75  cts. 
MARRYAT.— THE  MISSION,  OR  SCENES  IN  AFRICA. 

Written  for  Yomg  People,  by  Capt.  Marryat.    Two  fols.  18mo,  froiitii|)iieoe» 

75  ets. 
MARRYAT.— MASTERMAN  READY  ; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.    Written  for  Yoang  Persons,  by  Capt  Manyat. 

Complete  in  8  toIs.  18mo,  with  frontispiece,  doth  gilt,  $1  1^. 

MARTINEAU— THE  CROFTON  BOYS : 

A  Tale  for  Youth,  by  Harriet  Martinean.    18mo,  frontispieoe,  38  ets. 

MARTINEAU.— THE  PEASANT  AND  THE  PRINCE  ; 
A  Tale  of  the  French  Rerdation.    By  Harriet  MaitiiiBMi.    One  voL  18taflb 
frontiipieos,  doth  gilt,  38  cts. 
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MORE.— DOMESTIC  TALES 

And  AUegoriei,  iUnstnitiiig  Human  Life.    By  Hwnnah  Mors.    18iiio»  38  eli. 

MORE.— RURAL  TALES. 

By  Hannah  More.    One  toL  18mo,  38  ett. 

PRATT.— DA WNINGS  OF  GENIUS  ; 
Or,  the  £arly  Lives  ci  Some  Eminent  Penons  of  the  laot  Gentmy.    By  Anna 
Pratt    One  toL  18mo,  frontispiece,  38  cts. 

SAINT  PIERRE.— PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA  : 

A  Tale,  by  J.  B.  H.  de  Saint  Pierre.  One  vol.  32mo,  frontiqueee,  doth  gilt,  31  eta. 

SANDHAM.— THE  TWIN  SISTERS  : 
A  Tale  for  Youth.    By  Mrs.  Sandham.    From  Ae  twentieth  London  edition. 
One  vol.  18mo,  frontiq[)iece,  cloth  gilt,  38  cts. 

SMITH.— ADVENTURES  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  SMITH, 

The  Foonder  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  By  the  anthor  of  "  Unde  Philip's  Con- 
▼eraatious.''    One  toI.  l8mo,  fronti^ieoe,  38  cts. 

WRIGHT.— OCEAN  WORK,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN; 

Or,  Eveningp  on  Sea  and  Land.  By  J.  Hall  Wright,  author  of  "  Breakftst* 
Table  Science."    I8mo,  38  cts. 

YOUTH'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE ; 

Or,  The  Four  Seasons  Illnstrated  ;  being  Familiar  Descriptions  of  Natural 
Histoiy,  made  during  Walks  in  the  Country.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Draper. 
Blustrated  with  upwards  of  50  Wood  Engravings.     Square  16mo,  75  cts. 

ZSCHOKKE.— THE  GOLDMAKER'S  VILLAGE. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  H.  Zschokke.    18mo,  38  cti. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

1.  GREEK  AND  liATlN. 

ARNOLD.— A  FIRST  AND  SECOND  LATIN  BOOK 

And  Practical  Grammar.  By  Thomas  K.  Arnold,  A.  M.  Revised  and  care- 
iiilly  corrected  by  J.  A.  Spencer  A.  M.    One  vol.  12mo,  neatly  boond,  75  cts. 

ARNOLD.— LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION : 

A  Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  Thomas  K.  Arnold, 
A.  M.   Revised  and  corrected  by  J.  A.  Spencer>  A.  M.   One  vol.  12mo,  $1. 

ARNOLD.— FIRST  GREEK  LESSONS ; 

With  Easy  Exercises  and  Vocabolary.  By  Tho's  K.  Arnold,  A  M.  Revised 
and  corrected  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.  M.    ISmo,  63  eta. 

ARNOLD.— GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION : 

A  Practical  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition.  By  Thomas  E.  Arnold* 
A.  M.    Revised  and  corrected  by  J.  A  Spencer,  A.  M.    One  vol.  l2mo,  75c. 

ARNOLD.— A  GREEK  READING  BOOK ; 

Including  a  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Greek  Particles.  By  Thomas  K.  Amdd, 
A.  M.    Revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.  M.     iSmo. 

ARNOLD.— CORNELIUS  NEPOS ; 

With  Practical  Questions  and  Answere,  and  an  Imitative  Exercise  on  each 
Chapter.  By  Thomas  K.  Arnold,  A.  M.  Revised,  with  additional  Notes,  by 
E.  A.  Johnson,  Professor  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  Univenity  of  the  City 
of  New- York.    One  neat  vdnme,  13mo,  €3  cts. 

ARNOLDS  SERIES.— The  Continnation  of  this  Series  will  comprise— 

CICERO  DE  ORATORE : 
With  Critical  Notes,  Indexes,  &c.,  by  Pio£  Thacher,  of  Yale  Colkfe.  Vbao, 
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WORKS. 

GICERO  DE  SENECTUTE  ET  DE  AMICITIA : 
With  Critical  Notes,  iDdezes,  &c.,  by  E.  A.  Johnioa,  Profimor  o(  Latin  ir 
the  Univeraity  of  the  City  of  New- York.    One  vol.  12mo. 

SELECT  ORATIONS  OF  CICERO : 
With  Critical  and  Philological  Notes,  Indexes,  &c.,  by  E.  A.  Johnson,  ProCea* 
■or  of  Latin  in  the  UniveFsity  of  the  City  of  New- York.    One  voL  l2nio 


SALLUST'S  CATILINE  AND  JUGURTHA : 

With  Critical,  Philological,  and  Exegetical  Notes,  Indexes,  Lexicon,  etc.,  by' 
Noble  Buder,  A.  M.     One  vol.  iSmo. 

CiGSAR'S  COMMENTARIES, 
With  Notes,  Critical  and  Phildogical ;  Indexes,  Lexioon,  ^.    By  Rer.  J.  A. 
Spencer,  A.  M.    One  vol.  iSmo. 

LIVY : 
With  English  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Explanatory :  together  with  a  Geo- 
graphical and  Historical  Index,  by  J.  L.  Lincoln,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Brown 
Uniyersity.    One  vol.  l9mo,  (1. 

SEWELL— A  SPEAKER ; 

For  the  Use  of  Schools.  Selected  from  Classical,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  F^efa, 
and  English  Writers  :  Demosthenes,  Thacydides,  Homer,  Sophocles,  Cicero^ 
livy,  Virgil,  Lncretios,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Barke,  Bacon,  ^.  By  Rer.  W. 
Sewell,  B.  P.,  author  of*<  Christian  Morals,"  *<  Christian  Politics,"  etc.  etc: 
with  additions  by  Henry  Reed,  Prof,  of  English  Lit.  in  the  Univ.  of  Pemi'a. 

OLLENDORFF— NEW  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

A  New  Method  of  Learning  to  Read,  Write,  and  Speak  the  French  Langoage. 
By  H.  G.  Ollendorff.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Cardinal  and  Ordinal 
NmnbeiB,  and  fall  Paradigms  of  the  Regnlar  and  Irregular,  Anxiliaiy,  Reflec- 
tive, and  Impersonal  Verbs,  by  J.  L.  Jewett.    One  vol.  l3mo,  ^l, 

COLLOT.— NEW  DRAMATIC  FRENCH  READER. 

Che6-d'(£avres  Dramatiqaes  de  la  Langne  Francaise.  Mis  en  Ordre  Progres- 
sif,  et  Annot^,  poor  en  fiidliter  I'Intdligence.  Par  A  G.  CoUot,  Proieneiir 
de  Langoes  et  de  Littexatme.    One  vol.  12mo  of  590  pages,  $1, 

ROWAN.— NEW  MODERN  FRENCH  READER. 

Morceanx  Choisies  des  Atitenrs  Modemes,  a  la  Usage  de  la  Jeimene ;  Widi  a 
Vocabiilary  of  the  New  and  Difficult  Words  and  Idiomatic  Phrases  adopted  in 
Modftm  French  Literatore.  By  F.  Rowan.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Jewett,  Editor  of 
Ollendorff's  French  System.     One  volome,  iSkao. 

SURENNE.— THE  STANDARD  PRONOUNCING  DIC 
.  TIONART  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES,  in  two 
Parts.  Part  I.,  French  and  .English;  Part  II.,  English  and  French;  the  first 
part  comprehending  words  in  common  use— terms  connected  with  Science — 
terms  belonging  to  3ieFine  Arts — 4,000  Historical  Names — 4,000  Greographical 
Names — 11,000  terms  lately  published,  with  the  pronunciation  of  every  word, 
according  to  the  French  Academy  and  the  most  eminent  Lexicographers  and 
Grammarians;  together  viPith  750  Critical  Remarks,  in  which  the  varioos  me- 
thods of  prononncing  employed  by  di&rent  authors  are  investigated  and  com- 
pand  with  each  other.  The  second  part,  containing  a  copious  Voc^ulary  of 
RngliA  words  and  expressions,  with  the  prononoiations,  according  to  Walker. 
Hie  whole  preceded  by  a  practical  and  comprehensive  system  of  French  pro- 
mmciation.  By  Gabriel  Surenne,  F.  A.  S.  E.,  French  Teacher  in  Edmbni^, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  Grammatical  Society  of  Paris.  One  vol* 
VBSy  libnoy  neariy  900  pages,  neatly  bound,  |(1  50. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

DE  FIVAS.— NEW  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  READER. 

An  Introduction  to  the  French  Language :  Containing  FaUes,  Select  Tales. 
Remarkable  Facts,  Amusing  Anecdotes,  etc.  ■  With  a  Dictionary  of  all  the 
Words,  Translated  into  English.  By  M.  De  Fivas,  Member  of  several  lAteivy 
Societies.    One  neat  volmne,  16mo,  50  cents. 

Ill*   CJIHBIAlf. 

OLLENDORFF.— NEW  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 

A  New  Method  of  Learning  to  Read,  Write,  and  Speak  the  German  Language. 
By  H.  G.  Ollendorff.  Reprinted  from  the  Frankfort  edition ;  to  which  is  added 
a  Systematic  Oatline  of  the  different  Parts  of  Speech,  their  Inflection  and  Use, 
with  fall  Paradigms,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  Irregular  Verbs.  By  G.  J.  Adler, 
Prof,  of  the  German  Language  in  the  Uniyersity  of  city  of  N.  Y.  ISimo.,  $1  50 

ADLER.— A  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  READER, 

Prepared  with  Kference  to  Ollendorff's  German  Grammar,  with  copious  Notes 
and  a  Voeabolary.  By  G.  J.  Adler,  Prof,  of  the  German  Language  and  Liters- 
tore  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New- York.  One  neat  volume,  12rao,  $1. 

ADLER.— A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  GERMAN  AND 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  Part  L,  German  and  English;  Part  11., Eng- 
lish and  German.  One  volume,  large  8vo.  The  materials  of  this  Dictionary 
will  be  derived  from  Hilpert,  Flugel,  and  other  authorities.  Also,  in  one  vol- 
une,  l2mo,  an  Abridgment  of  the  same.  (In  Press) 

IT.  ITAI.IAN. 

OLLENDbRFF.— NEW  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR. 

A  New  Method  of  Learning  to  Read,  Write,  and  Speak  the  Italian  Language. 
By  H.  G.  Ollendorff  With  Additions  and  Corrections,  by  Felix  Foresti,  Pro£  of 
the  Italian  Language  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New- York.  One  volume, 
iSmo.    O*  A  Key  to  the  above,  in  a  separate  volume,  uniform. 

FORESTI.-ORESTOMAZIA  ITALIANA  : 

A  Collection  of  Selected  Pieces  in  Italian  Prose,  designed  as  a  Class  Reading- 
'  Book  for  B^ginnere  in  the  Study  of  the  Italian  Language.  By  E.  Felix  Foresti, 
LL.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature  in  Columbia  College,  and 
in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New- York.   One  neat  volume,  13mo,  01. 

V.  SPANISH. 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD 
Of  learning  to  Read,  Write,  and  Speak  the  Spanish  Lagoage.  One  vol«  12mo. 
(In  Press.) 

A  NEW  SPANISH  READER, 

Consisting  of  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  the  most  approved  Dramatists  and 
Prose  Writers,  arranged  in  Progressive  Order,  with  especial  reJerence  to  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Language.  With  Notes  expla- 
natory of  the  Idioms  and  most  difficult  constructions.  One  volume,  I2mo.  (In 
press.) 

VI.  HEBREW. 

GESENIUS'  HEBREW  GRAMMAR. 

Fourteenth  Edition,  ss  Revised  by  Dr.  E.  R5diger.  Translated  by  T.  J.  Co- 
nant.  Prof,  of  Hebrew  in  Madison  University,  New- York.  With  the  Modlfica- 
tioDS  of  the  Editions  subsequent  to  the  Eleventh,  by  Dr.  Davis,  of  Stepney  Col- 
lege, London.  To  which  are  added,  A  Course  of  Exercises  in  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, and  a  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  prepared  by  the  Translator.  One  handsomely 
printed  volume,  8vo.,  $2. 

Til.  EBTGIilSBU 

ARNOLD.— LECTURES  ON  MODERN  fflSTORY. 

By  Thomas  Arnold,  DD.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  Henry 
Reed.  One  volume,  12mo,  $1  25. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

GRAHAM.— ENGLISH  SYNOMYMES  ; 

Classified  and  Explained,  with  Practical  Exerciaes.  By  O.  T.  Gimham*  autfior 
of  "  Helps  to  English  Grammar,"  etc.  Edited,  with  ilhistrative  authorities,  by 
Henry  Reed,  Prof,  of  Englidi  Literature  in  the  Univeiaity  of  Peim^vaida.  One 
Tolame,  l2mo,  ffl. 

GUIZOT.— GENERAL   HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION   IN 

EUROPE,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revoktion. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  F.  Gaizot,  Prof,  of  History  to  La  Facoltfi  dea 
Lettres  of  Paris,  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Third  American  Edition, 
with  Notes,  by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.D.  One  volume,  l2mo,  f^l. 

KEIGHTLEY.— THE    MYTHOLOGY    OF    GREECE    AND 

ITALY ;  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Thomas  Kei^^tley.  Nnmerooi 
wood-eat  illostrations.  One  Tolome,  18mo,  half  bound,  44  dents. 

MICHELET.— HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 

By  M.  Michelet,  Prof,  of  History  in  the  Collegeof  France,  author  of  "The  Ifis- 
tory  of  France,"  etc.   One  volume,  l2mo,  (L 

MANDEVILLE.— NEW  ENGLISH  READER : 

A  Course  of  Reading  for  Common  Schools  and  the  Lower  Classes  of  Academies, 
on  a  Scientific  Plan ;  being  in  part  an  Abridgment  of  the  author's  *'  Elements 
of  Reading  and  Oratory."  By  H.  Mandeville,  D.D,,  Prof  of  Moral  Philosoi^y 
and  Belles  Lettres  in  Hamilton  College,  New- York.   One  vol.,  12bio,  75  ets. 

MANDEVILLE—ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  READER. 

An  Introduction  to  the  author's  "  Course  of  Reading,"*  and  "  Elenientsof  Read- 
ing and  Oratory."  By  H.  Mandeville,  D.D.    One  volume,  18mo,  38  cents. 

REID.— A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE ; 

Containii)g  the  Pronunciation^  Etymology,  and  Explanation  of  all  Words  au- 
thorized by  eminent  Writers ;  to  which  are  added  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots  of 
English  Words,  and  an  accented  list  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper 
Names.  By  Alexander  Reid,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  the  Circus  School,  £!dinbui^. 
With  a  Critical  Prefiice,  by  Henry  Reed,  Prof  of  English  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.   13mo,  near  600  pages,  01. 

TAYLOR.— A  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

HISTORY ;  Comprising,  I.  Akcisnt  Histoet,  containii^  the  Political  Bfistory, 
Geographical  Position,  and  Social  State  of  the  Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity, 
earefiilly  digested  from  the  Sclent  Writers,  and  illustrated  by  the  disooveries  of 
Modem  Scholars  and  TraveUen. 

n.  MoDEKN  HisroBT,  Containing  the  Rise  and  Pibgrsss  of  the  principal  En- 
ropean  Nations,  their  Political  History,  and  the  Changes  in  their  Social  Condi- 
tion ;  with  a  History  of  the  Colonies  founded  by  Europeans.  By  W.  Cooke 
Taylor,  LL.  D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Revised,  with  Additions  on  Amer- 
ican History,  by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.D ,  Prof  of  History  in  the  University  of  New- 
YoriK.  One  handsome  volume,  8vo,  of  800  pages,  $2  50.  O*  For  oonvenienoe 
as  a  class-book,  the  Ancient  or  Modem  portions  can  be  had  in  separate  vols. 

WRIGHT.— PRIMARY  LESSONS : 

Being  a  Speller  and  Reader,  on  an  Original  Plan,  in  which  one  letter  is  taught 
at  a  lesson,  with  its  power ;  an  application  being  immediately  made,  in  words, 
of  each  letter  thus  learned,  and  those  words  being  directly  arranged  into  reading 
lessons.  By  Albert  D.  Wright,  author  of*  Analytical  Orthography,"  **  Phono* 
logical  Chart,"  dLC.  One  neat  volume,  l8mo,  containing  144  pages,  and  StB 
engravings,  12|  cents. 
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OHEAP  POPULAR  WORK9 

PubUthed  by  D.  AppUtan  tf  Co. 

tBB  HISTORY  AND  EXTRAORDINARY  ADVENTURES  Of 
MARGARET  CATCHPOLE.  a  Suffolk  Girl.  Bv  the  lUr. 
Richard  Corbold.  First  American,  from  the  Third  Engliali 
edition,  with  two  illastrations.    Price  25  ceDta. 

coNTi  jiTa: 
CvAma  1, Btfly  8e«iMt :  9jTb«  TeippUtion :  3,  MitfortanM;  4,  Dvealtt  6,  WIU 


ws  3hao«  lenipuuioD  :  d,  jHinononM;  4,  uvMItt  o,  Win 
i;  8,  HarTMt  Hone ;  7,  T1k«  Coofliet ;  8,  Dimppoiotnieiit ;  9,  Eril  Wayi :  If 
Tin  Pkrtinf ;  11,  Tbe  Lmi  InMrrtowj  19,  Tli«  W«leou«  Viiit ;  13,  Forerty  And  Prtthi 
14»  A ChMffiil  Chu« ;  1ft,  A  N«w  PIam:  le,  Bright  HopM  j  17,  Altercatioo  and  Ex 
pliMtimj  18,  Tha  RafloneiUatloa ;  19,  Tb«  Akaration:  SW,  Cbaoge  of  Se9n9  and 


Cbanga 


^  or  PlaM  I  91,  Gollt  and  Crima  ;  99,  Pfapafatioa  for  Trial :  flS,  Trial  and  Gov- 
Uion  to  Death  i  94.  The  Beprievo  and  Kenoval;  95.  The  Eaeape ;  96,  Pwaait 
iaptote ;  97,  Second  Trial,  and  leeood  time  CoodemnM  to  Death  :  98,  Trannnita* 


tfan  i  A  fieaiahnoot  j  30,  Kepontaaoe  and  Aonndnent ;  81,  ConeliaiDo. 
MARGUERITE  DE  VALOIS,  an  Hiatorical  Romance.  By  Alex* 
ander  Dumas.  First  American  edition.  Price  25  cents. 
**  M.  Danaa  la  a  eoeattranate  neater  of  hia  craft.  All  hie  aeonea  are  eonbined  with 
the  oertalntT  of  one  fiuniliar  with  the  naaaMnent  ef  atafe  ethct,  eoatone  aad  ehar- 
aoler.  He  mi  alao  an  oipeeial  plea«are  in  diaplayinf  Catherice  de  M edieta  when  deeir 
b  her  aatrolotleal  eonjarationa,  or  when  lajinf  anarea  for  the  li(b  of  Henry  of  NaTanre  | 
•-and  daeeiihae  the  inpriaonnent  of  the  eooapiratora,  and  loven  of  royal  ladiea.  In 
Mole  aad  Coeannaa.  with  a  aarcaatie  gnato  whieh  deepen*  the  horror  of  their  aabae 
faeot  doom :  while  hb  Charlee  of  Fraaee,  and  hia  Maiiaeiite  de  Valoia.  if  not  hieteri' 
aally  exact,  have  atiU  life,  fhabion.  color  and  contraau  We  do  not  reeoHect  any  book 
la  whieh  the  intrisoea  and  the  tragic  eventa  which  **  darkened  like  a  dead*'  the  Inanei 
are  ao  forcibly  ana  ao  pietorially  repreaented. **— .Landaa  .Sthnmim 

INCIDENTS  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE  AMID  THE  EUROPEAN  ALPS 
Translated  ft  m  the  German  of  U.  Zschokka.    1  toI.  12mo.,  pa 
per  ooTer,  50  centi,  cbth  $1. 
Thw  Tolnne  indodea  fonr  narrativea,  thna  entitled  :— 

L  Floriaa,  the  Fugitive  of  the  Jnn.^11.  Marble  and  Convad ;  Mend  the  Hole  in  yoai 
flleero.— III.  OliTerFIyeln  x  a  Fool  of  the  Nineteentl)  Centnry.^IV.  Hortenaia,  the 
Donble-al^ted  t  Aaleep  ana  Awahe. 

MY  UNCLE  HOBSON  AND  I ;  or  Slashes  at  Life  with  a  Free  Broad 
Aze.    By  Pascal  Jones.    1  toI.  12mo.,  paper  cover,  50  cents,  olotk 
75  cents. 
Mf  UiuU  HUna  and  /.— Have  yon  read  the  book  t    If  yon  have  not,  bay  It.    The 
tale  la  well  told.    There  ia  a  vein  of  philoeophy  rnnnlng  thnragh  It  apjiicable  to  evenr- 
day  nib,  which  abewa  the  writer  to  be  no  coauaon  author.    For  inatance,  the  moeh  ridi- 
caled  aul^ect  of  convenatioo,  **  the  wiaather.'*  la  elevated  to  a  raak  it  moat  Jaatlir  da- 
aeirea,  and  by  a  witty  courae  of  reaaoning  which  ia  Irraaiatible.    Bo,  too,  yon  will  And 
aone  hinta  apon  religion,  vaatly  aoand  and  pertinent,  and  whieh  deaerve  ta  be  apiead 
ftr  aad  vide :  aad  then,  again,  a  power  of  graphic  deacription  and  delineation  of  ehaa* 
aelar  banta  Ibrth,  that  qoita  takee  oae  by  aarpriae.— PJUIadf^pMa  ftifwliar. 

FORTUNES  OF  HECTOR  0*HALLORAN  and  his  man  Mark  An- 
thony  O'Toole.    By  W.  H.  Maxwell     1  vol.  8vo.,  two  plates,  pa 
per  50  cents,  twenty-fbor  plates,  boards,  fl  00,  cloth*  $1  25. 
It  la  one  of  the  beat  of  all  the  Iriah  atoriee,  fiill  of  apint.  An,  drollery,  aad  wit^— 

HANDY  ANDY :  a  Tale  of  Irish  Life,  by  S.  Lover.    Illustrated  with 
33  characteristic  steel  Engravinga.    I  vol.  8vo.,  doth,  ^1  25, 
boardl,  $1  00.    Cheap  edition,  two  Plains,  paper,  50  cents 
Thia  boy- Handy  will  be  the  death  of  na.    What  la  the  poMee  force  aboat  to  allow  the 

ottoriag  of  a  pnblleatieB  that  haa  already  biovght  as  ta  tin  brink  of  apoplezy  il^ 

tian  -  — .    . 


L.  S.  D.— TREASURE  TROVE :  a  Tale.    By  S.  Lover.    IvoLSftt., 
with  2  steel  EdgraTiags.    Paper  oover,  25  oeots. 
TOi  ia  a  capital  atory.    Tha  t^j  and  the  grave,  the  **  lively  and  aeveta,**  aia  aalmd 
with  a  akitllbf  hand,  and  there  la  a  latent  tone  of  aoond  anraJlty  raaalnff  tfaraapk  **k 
■.a'wyahwillgivoaloatiagvalaeta  ' 


APPtiETOW^S  LITE11A.IIT  MISCELLAM. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

|lob*l..^VB'n(UDE,  a  Tftla.    By  Ow  ntlMr  oC  "« An^  JSUttt*    XdM 
kTjhe  9eT.  W.  Sbwbll,  M.  A.    50  cents;  doth,  75  omta. 
''we  know  of  but  few  books  of  tbis  cUm  wbich  an  mon  woitltjr  of  Attflnttwi  mnp 

■d  fay  f  ouog  women,  thsn  Oertrude.**—  ^ouritr  <md  Rnqmtwr, 

Kof.  9  and  3.— I  PROMESSI  SPOSI,  or  The  BetrDtbed.  Tnndatad  from 
the  ttalian  of  Albmanpro  Mamzonl  S  vob.  S^  \  doth,  Sl^. 
•<  It  IS  a  work  considered  q^ite  as  remarkable,  by  tbe  world  of  letters,  as  the  nofd 
of  WsTerley  in  oiur  own  lapf  Mansoni,  in  ftust,  is  the  Sir  Walter  Seott  of  Itslf ;  end 
some  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  this  work  ie  even  more  bewitching,  and  has  a  higher  tea^ 
Ihaa  «nj  of  the  productions  of  our  northern  wixard."— 7^  OntU, 

No.4^MEMOIRS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  LADT,  with  Sketches  of  Man. 

ners  and  Scenery  hi  Amezicai  as  they  existed  {uevioos  to  the  ReTolntkn.  By 

Mra  Gkant.    50  cents ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

*<  A  Tolume  of  intrinsic  worth  to  all  who  are  desirous  to  behold  a  genuine  picture 
•f  our  ancestors  fwior  to  the  changes  made  in  oar  country  by  the  Rerdution  and  our 
snbeeqwent  indepeadenee  \  therefore,  to  the  women  of  oar  repobUc,  end  espedaUy 
the  *  tmflrifttiw  ItHyi*  i*  ^p^w^nf^imny  ^Mu^ftmniiMi^  w 

Ko.  5.— THE  LIFE  OF  F.  SCHILLER,  «mbradns  an  Examination  of  h» 
Works.  By  Tbomis  CAaLTLB.  From  the  new  Engliah  edition,  revised  by 
the  aathor.    50  cents ;  doth  75  cents. 

**Vq  aaaa,  perta^M,  is  better  qualified  than  Thomas  Oarlyle  to  write  Schiller's  Ufe. 
and  rereal  to  the  w<nrld  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  his  mighty  spirit.  The  work 
9efore  us  needs  no  commendation.    All  knrers  of  German  literature  wiU  read  it." 

Nos.  6  and  7.-^KETCHES  OF  MODERN  LITERATURE  AND  UT- 
ERARV  MEN,  (being  a  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits.)    By  Gao.  Gilfil- 
LAN.  Reprinted  entire  horn,  the  London  edition.    P^r,  $1 ;  doth«  (1^. 
<«  Though  the  name  of  tbe  author  of  this  work  is  not  familiar  to  us.  his  boo|  is  oae 

whioh  cannot  fall  to  be  read  with  akeen  and  general  relish."-— Cow.  and  Bitq. 

Nos.  8  and  d^HISTORT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION  OF 
1640 ;  commonly  called  the  Great  Rebellion.  FVom  the  accession  of  Charles  I 
to  km  death.  By  F.  Goixirr,  the  Prime  Minister  of  France,  etc  Papei 
bofver,  $1 ;  doth,  $1.35. 

**  We  need  not  sa^^  that  this  is  a  Work  of  thrilling  interest,  relating  to  sosm  of  tto 
iiost  inmortant  and'  stirring  events  in  BngUsh  historyr  It  will  be  resd  with  great 
«vidity!^7W&Mw.  -•  — •  *  •- 

Nos.  10,  11. 14»  15. 17, 18, 19. 5M).— A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  CIYI- 
LIZATION  IN  EUROPE,  ih>m  the  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empiro  to  the 
Frendi  Revolution.  By  F.  Guizot,  the  Prime  Minister  of  France,  eta  Trans- 
lated by  Wm.  Hazutt.  Complete  in  4  Tols.  Cloth,  (3.50 ;  paper  coven,  $3. 
A  work  closely  condensed,  including  nothing  «Meless,  omitting  nothing  ossuiiiTil, 

wiitten  with  grace,  and  conceired  and  arranged  with  ocmsummate  ability. 

No.  IS^THE  PEOPLE.  By  M.  Miohklbt,  Prof,  of  Hktoiy  m  the  Cdle|a 
of  Franoe.  Translated  by  G.  H.  Smith,  F.  G.  S.  Paper,  50  cts. ;  doth,  6S  eta 
**  His  book  will  be  found  highly  inlerestins  to  all  who  think  that  man  is  naade  Ibi 

something  better  than  a  *  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water.'  "^dtummati  JMlmt. 

No.  la^THE  UFE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER.    Gathered  fhMn  his  own 
Writim.   By  M.  MioHELBT.  Translated  by  a  U.  Surra,  F.  G.  &    Paper 
cover,  50  cants ;  cloth,  75  centa 
**The  plan  of  this  book  is  novel,  but  adapted  to  give  a  correct  Idea  of  the  BMa,  U 

act  a  mor  e  correct  idea  than  any  lifo  that  has  yet  appeared.** — Cosi*  Ai9, 

No    16— SOMETHING   FOR  EVERYBODY:  Gleaned  hi  the  Old  Ptow 
diape*  fhMn.fiekb  often  reaped.    By  RoBsaT  UAaLTOir,  aathor  of  '*'thB 
New  Purchase."    Paper  cover,  50  eents ;  doth,  75  cents. 
''The  snthqf's  sound  common  sense  vieiwa  on  the  popular  uaw  of  tbt  day  wID 

eominOTd  the  work  to  general  attention.*' 

No.  31.— AMY  HERBERT,  a  Tale.    By  the  aathor  of  <*  Gortrade,** «  Luia- 

ton  Paiaonage,"  etc.    Papw  cover,  50  cents ;  doth,  75  centa 
Thii  iateiwUag  woik  ii  bow  Ibr  ths  iittlimo  pmnlsd  ia  a  fima  worthy  ef 
■sfsnl  thoaiaad  copitt  have  besa  told  ia  ohsap  psmphlst  itf la 


APPLETON'S  LITERARY   MISCELLANY. 

.     OONTIKUBD. 

No.  23.»TWO  LIVES  ;  or  To  Seem  and  to  Be.  By  Masxa  J.  McImtosh, 
author  of  **  Prake  and  Principle  *  *^Conqae8t  and  Self-Ckoqaeat/*  ete.,  etc* 
Paper  cover,  50  oeiits  j  cloth,  75  centa. 

**  Thii  a^nUti  tak  po««Mi  ehanm  tbat  mm  rmraly  pranBtod  br  the  modtm  novcL  Thara  {■ 
to  nnoh  qniet  beavty  tai  tb^  •iyhu  nuA  a  filiiMhiar  lwwthiiw»  in  hm  iaddants,  and  ■oChiMiaa- 
lika  a  poiat  ia  the  oMMal,  that  H  taatemdhif  eharteni  the  fiwilinfi  and  lavkoiatH  the  aadanuad- 
lag,  WhOe  It  instnioti  and  aaaMtb    ItahooM  be  Mad,  every  woid  of  it,  by  700th  of  bothaexat." 

Noa.  23  and  d4^MARGARET  P£RCIVAL.    A  Tale.    ByMmSawnx; 
author  of  "  Amy  Herbert;*  •'  Gertrads/'  etc  2  vola.    Paper  eoTer,  $1  00 
cloih,  tl  50.  ^ 

"  Tbk  h  aaotbar  of  VBm  6eweII*i  beantlfnl  and  bistruetiTa  aanatlTei,  fUIy  iostaiaiag  tbe  Ugh 
iqiatatioB  aaooided  to  bar  fiir  bef  Hae  deMuifitive  powen,  bar  profoand  kaowledge  of  the  baaiaa 
heart,  the  •primn  of  aotkni,  and  the  lovroai  of  trae  enloyment.  Tbote  who  aie  aeonaintad  with 
the  piavioae  aDorts  of  the  aathoiaM,  and  her  nnexoeptiDnable  Tiewi  of  raUgione  tnitlie,  will  need 
•o  iaoeatiTa  to  powm  tbeiMelTai  of  tble  Totana." 

No.  25.— HI^ORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC.  By  J.  Micbxlit, 
author  of  "  Hiatory  of  Ftanoe,*'  "  Life  of  Luther,"  etc.  Paper  cover,  50  eta. ; 
cloth,  75  centa. 

**  TUi  ia  one  of  the  mort  biflUaat  aad  InrtroctiTa  of  Bliohelat'a  Urtorieal  woifci.  Ita  MooUar  az- 
opBaaeiei  coaiiit  la  the  aoeniaey  of  Hi  hfatorioal  detalb,  tbe  great  compiawjoa  of  iBclaeata  which 
the  author  bai  bean  aaablad  to  aobleva  without  datrimaal  to  the  mtaiart  of  hk  aamtiTe.  mad  tbo 
Kfa-ttka  manaar  la  wUoh  the  MMialooBditioa  of  the  Bonaa  people  bazUbiiad.  Itpa«eMaaH 
tbe  obam  of  a  well-writtaB  zomaaoe,  with  the  lolid  attractio—  of  Taritabia  Mrtoiy." 

No.  26.— THE  FAIRY  BOWER;  or  The  Hiatoryof  a  Month.  ATbie.  Bf 
the  author  of  "  The  Loat  Broach,"  *'  Loaiaa,"  etc.  From  the  third  EngUah 
editLm.    Paper  cover,  50  eta. ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

*' It  b a  tala  fiir  yonng  paonla,  oaoof  Ugh  laoral  tone,  and  gnat  artlrtio  aiaik.  We  epeak 
ftom  aotaal  aoqaahitaaca  with  It  whan  wa  say,  that  eraa  the  wanoeet  admlian  of  *'  Amy  Hot* 
bait,"  aad  HIm  dewaO'i  other  works,  will  wabsoaie  its  pabHeatiott,  aad  Hod  it  a  voloiao  aar 


by  DOM  of  the  kiad  ia  Ataoss  for  their  ohiUna's  perasaL    A  fbw  ooptes  of  tbe  Bagttih 
nave  ftom  tiaie  to  lime  beralofore  found  their  raaiMn  among  ns,  and  saoh  panaaa  waait 


aditioBs 

saia  will  Joia  as  ia  waloomiag  Its  npabiicatioB." — The  Ckurekmanu 

No.  27.— A  SUMMER  IN  THE  WILDERNESS ;  Embracing  a  Canoe 

Voyage  up  the  MiasiiBippl  and  around  Lake  Superior.    By  Charles  LAHMAir, 

author  of  **  Essays  for  Summer  Hours,**  etc. 

''Mr.  Lanmaa*s  bow  book  of  Travels  is  ia  many  laspaolB  the  beet  woril  ftom  bbpaa  ;  it  ooa- 
tails  mnob  oifgiaa]  aad  aorel  matter. 

No.  28.— AUNT  KITTY'S  TALES.    By  Makia  J.  McIvtosh,  author  of 

"  Two  Lives,"  etc.    A  new  revised  edition.  1  vol.  12mo.    Paper  cover,  50 

centa ;  eloth,  75  oents. 

."These  tales  am.  B/md  Mice^m  Do  Right  If  you  wish  to  bo  Happy  s  Jtmsja  Orataa,  or 

Friends  Dear,  bat  Truth  Deamr ;  ftcrenct  jSmoUf  or  Is  She  Generoas  f    One*  ami  Ctura^m 

Be  Jast  as  well  as  Generous ;  and  EUen  Les/t«,  or  The  Reward  of  8elf<>0Btiol.    Wa  hsTO 

used  ereiy  occauon  fbr  saving  that  tbew  tales  am  among  tha  best,  if  they  am  not  the  bast 

writiagi  of  the  kind,  for  tne  yoang.    The  stories  an  natoral,  simple  hi  thair  ineidantB,  fall  af 

pnetica]  leenas,  and  imbued  with  the  bea  moial  and  religioas  tone ;  wltila  die  style  and  man* 

Bar  of  the  writer  b  pleasitig  and  graeeftil." 

No.  29.— PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE ;  or  The  Moral  Wanta 
of  the  World  we  live  in.  By  Mrs.  Elus,  author  of  «  The  Women  of 
ESngiand,"  etc.,  etc.    I  vol.  12mo.  Paper  cover,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

No.  30.— THE  LIFE  OF  MRS.  GODOLPHIN.  By  Johw  Eveltw,  Esq. 
Now  first  Published,  and  Edited  by  Samuel  WUberforee,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ox&rd.    12mo.    Paper  cover,  38  eta. ;  cloth,  50  cts. 

No.  31.— A  VOYAGE  UP  THE  RIVER  AMAZON,  including  a  Reai^i 
dence  at  Para.  By  W.  H.  EowAKoe,  of.  New- York.  Uiuatrated  with  outs. 
12mo.    Paper  cover,  75  eta. ;  cloth,  ^1. 

Noa.  32  and  33.— LANETON  PARSONAGE.  A  Tale.  By  the  author  af 
'<  Amy  Herbert,"  "  Gertrude,"  "  Margaret  Peioivai;'  etc.  9  vols.  l2feiO. 
Paper  cover,  50.  eta. ;  cloth,  ^I  50. 


WORKS   BY  M.   MICHELET. 

Published  by  D.  Agpkton  tf  Co.,  900  BraoAoap. 


HISTORY    OF    FRANCE, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD. 
TRANSLATED  B7  G.  B.  SMITH,  F.  a  a 

Two  bandaome  8to>  ▼oloines. 

**  6«  fnipb'M,  ffo  lUb>lilW|  m  dimnuUo  a  Uftortaa  u  MlalMtoC|  w«  kB«w  not  wb«rf 
•he  to  look  for.    Tbo  cooatriM,  the  no«t  of  man,  tlio  timM,  pan  Tiridly  before  yoa 
M  yov  perote  hli  Miimatod  pefoi,  where  we  fiod  nothinf  of  dlftneaen  or  irrelevan 
ej.   It  la  e  maeterly  work,  ana  the  pabliahen  are  doui|  the  readinf  pabUe  a  eerTic 
Wf  prodooinc  it  in  lo  vnezoeptionable  and  cheap  an  ediUoiK"-*7Vitaaa« 

HISTORY 

or  THE 

ROMAN     REPUBLIC. 

One  handiome  ISma  vdame.  Paper  cover  75  eta.  Cloth  $  1. 

*'  IL  M iebelet,  in  hie  HUlonr  of  the  Booian  KepnUic,  fint  introdacof  the  readei 
le  the  Aaeient  Oeofraphj  of  ItaiT ;  then  by  givioff  an  excellent  picture  of  the  preaent 
•tate  of  Rone  and  the  anrroandinf  eoaotry,  fan  of  grand  mini,  he  ezeitei  in  the 
readei  Uie  deaire  to  inveetigate  the  ancient  hiatory  of  tbia  wondorfol  land.  He  next 
imparta  the  teraha  of  the  lateit  inveiUgationi,  entire,  deeply  itodied  and  clearly 
amaged,  and  lavea  the  nnedocated  reader  the  trouble  of  inreatigatinc  the  aonrcei, 
while  he  givM  to  the  more  edneated  mind  an  impetva  to  atody  the  bteratare  (Voon 
wbieh  be  civee  very  aeonrate  qnoUtiona  in  bia  notea.  He  deeeribea  the  peenliaritlea 
tmi  the  hie  of  the  Roman  people  in  a  maaterly  manner,  and  be  fiumnatea  every 
teadet,  by  the  brilliant  eieameae  and  vivid  fteabneaa  of  hii  atyle,  while  he  abowe 
UmMlf  a  good  biateriaa,  by  the  Jnatnma  and  impartiality  with  which  he  relatea  and 
nUloaophiaea* " 

THE    LIFE 
MARTIN    LUTHER, 

QATBERED  FROM  HIS  OWN  WRiriNGS 

Bf  M.  Michblbt:  tranaUtted  by  G.  H.  Smith,  F.  G.  S. 

One  bandaome  volume,  13mo.   Cloth  75  eta..  Paper  eover  50  eta. 

Tbia  work  la  Mt  aa  biatorfcal  romance,  foonded  on  the  life  of  Martin  Lather, 
irf«  ia  it  a  Uctory  of  the  eatabliilunent  of  Lotheraoicm.  It  la  limply  a  biography, 
>  — pwd  of  a  aerlea  of  trantbitiona.*  Eaceptina  that  portion  of  It  which  baa  relbr- 
eaae  to  bia  chlldliood,  and  which  Luther  himiolf  baa  left  nndeccribed,  the  tranalaior 
baa  taiely  found  oecaaion  to  make  bia  own  appearance  on  the  acene.  •  e  e  •  # 
It  ia  almeot  iavariabiy  Luther  biuMelf  who  tpeaka,  abnoat  invariably  Lather  related 
by  Lather.— Alviaet  fi^m  M.  JUuktUt't  Pr^0K$. 


THE  PEOPLE. 

TRANSLATED  BT  O.  H.  SMITH,  F.  O.  & 

One  neat  volume,  ISmo.    Cloth  62  eta..  Paper  oover  38  eta. 

*'  Tkla  book  ii  more  than  a  book  t  it  iamyaelf,  therelbre  It  beloufi  to  yoa.  •  • 
Reoelve  thou  thiabookof<«The  Pe<mle,'' beoaQaeiti8ymi--becaiMeitliL  •  • 
I  have  aiade  tUa  book  out  of  myaeif^  out  of  my  lilb,  and  oat  of  my  heart.  I  have 
iaiifad  it  flom  my  obiervatloa,  ftom  my  relationa  of  mendabip  and  of  neighborhood; 
have  picked  it  np  afwn  the  roada.    Chance  lovea  to  Aivor  tiMae  who  Iblfanr  oat 


Idea.'   Above  all,  I  have  found  it  hi  the  recolleetioaa  of  my  youth.    Tn 
the  Sib  of  the  people,  their  Ubor  and  their  iuilbringa,  I  bad  bat  to  itttonafala 


D.  Appleton  ^  Co.'s  Educational  PubUcaiunu. 

I. 

OLLENSORFPS  NEW  METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING  TO   READ,   WRITE,   AND   SPEAK 

THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE, 

Wkk  UL  Appmdiz.  ooBtainittg  the  Oudlaal  and  Ordiatl  TTambes,  tad  lUl  Vvm&tgOM  si  tb* 
B«gQlu  and  Imgnlfr,  Anziliaiy,  Refleetive,  and  Impmonal  YotIm. 

By  J.  li.  Jewbtt.    One  VoloiDe,  l2aio.    $1. 

II. 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING   TO   READ,   WRITE,   AND   SPEAK 

THE  SPANISH  LANGUAGE. 

With  aa  Appendix,  oontaininf  a  brief,  hot  oompnbenihre  RaoapitQiathm  of  the  Soha,  M  wdL 

at  of  all  the  Vetfat,  both  R4iB«]ar  and  Ineffolar,  m  at  to  nader  tbiir  km  oaiy 

aad  fiuBiliar  to  the  laoat  ordiaary  oapadtj. 

TOMTHBK  WITH 

PRACTICAL  RULES  FOR  SPANISH   PRONUNCIATION,  AND  MODELS  OF 
SOCIAL  AND  COBfMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  whole  derigaed  for  youig  kaneia  aad  penoM  who  ve  their  owa  laitnotoa. 

Bf  M.  YaLAXQTTsx  and  T.  Sixokite,  Prof,  of  the  Spenidi  and  French  Langnageii 
One  Voiune,  12mo.  of  5^  pages.    Price  $1  50. 

m. 

OLLENDORFFS  NEW  METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING   TO  READ,   WRITE,   AND   SPEAK 

THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

Bopriatod  fiom  the  Fraakibft  edition,  to  which  is  added  a  Snteaiatie  OntUae  of  the  diAMBt 

Parte  <^Speeeh,  their  laHection  and  Ute,  with  AdI  PkmdigaBy  aad  a 

eomplele  Lift  of  the  l/ra|Qlar  Veito. 

Bf  Ovnai  J.  Aixlbb,  A.  6.,  Prof,  of  Gennan  in  the  UniTenitF  of  the  City  eC 

New-Tork.    One  Volnme*  12mo.    $1  50. 

IV. 

OLLENDORFFS  NEW  METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING  TO   READ,   WRITE,   AND   SPEAK 

THE  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE. 

Ifllh  A^"**—  aad  OomotioBi  hr  FELIX  FORBSn,  Prof,  of  the  Italiaa  LaMaafe  li 
OolvariiiaOoaefe,  New-TorikClty.    Oao  Veianie,  Iftao.   «1  Mi 

In  separale  VdlumeSj  un^arm  wlih  (he  Cframmars^ 

A   KEY   TO   THE   EXERCISES. 

Price  75  oenti  each. 


D.  Appleian  4-  Co-^s  EdueaiionaJ  PMica&ons. 

ARNOLD'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

A  FIRST  AND  SECOND  LATIN  BOOK 
And  PiaetioBl  Gnunmer.    By  Thomas  K.  Avitold,  A.M.    Revised  and  1 
fblly  Corrected,  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M.    One  vol.  12mo.,  75  ctB. 

II. 

LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION: 

A  Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  CompoaltSon.     By  Thomas  K.  Arhold, 
A.M.    Revised  and  Gorreoted  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M.    13mo.  $1. 

m. 
A  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK ; 

With  Easy  Ezerciaea  and  Vocabnlary.    By  Tbdmai  K.  AiaoLn,  A.M.    Ra- 
viaed  and  Corrected  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  AM.    l2mo.  63)  eta. 

GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION : 

A  Practical  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition.    By  Thomas  K.  Ai^ 
HOLn,  A.B1L    Revised  and  Corrected  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M. 

One  volume,  ISmo.  75  cts. 

GREEK  READING  BOOK, 

For  the  Use  of  Schools;  containing  the  sabstance  of  the  Practical  Xntrodnetioi 

to  Greek  Cooacming,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Greek  Partleles,  by  the  Rsv. 

Thomas  K.  Asholq,  A.M.,  and  also  a  Cogi<aos  Saleetion  from  Grask . 

Authors,  with  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a 

Leiicon,  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M.    One  vol.  19mo.  $1  50. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS  j 

With  Practical  Qnesdons  and  Answers,  and  an  Imitative  Ezerdse  00  ctcfc 

Cbaptar.    Bf  Thomas  K.  Aehold,  A.M*    Revised,  with  Additioiial 

Kotes,  by  Prof.  Johnson,  ProibsMr  of  the  Latin  Langoaga 

in  the  Univenity  of  the  City  af  New- York.    One 

neat  volume,  13mo.,  62|  eta. 

*'  AaiioL»*l  GsBBK  AM*  Latxii  Sbribs.— Hm  pnbUMtkm  of  thb  vilaalile  eoRMthm  of 
TiJiin'  lehool  books  may  \m  wfardad  m  the  presage  ol  better  things  in  raspeet  to  the  mode  of 
tSMhiBf  SMid  SMBiriBf  langaefes.  Heretofore  boys  have  been  oondemaed  to  the  dradfary  of  foiaf 
iwer  Lstia  aad  Oivek  Oraounar  wHboot  the  imnotesi  eoneepUoa  of  tho  vata*  of  what  they  waat 
leanuac,  Bad  avery  day  beooaung  more  and  more  diwastad  with  the  dry  and  nnmeantac  task ;  bat 
■ow,  by  Mr.  Arnold's  admirable  method— nbstaatidly  the  saam  with  Ihat  of  OBemlorir— the  mf»> 
amnt  ther  take  np  the  stadT  of  Latin  or  Greek,  they  begiB  to  lean  seatenoM,  to  aoaoire  ideas,  to  aea 
how  lire  Romans  aad  Greeks  expressed  themselves,  how  tliair  mode  of  axpressioB  ddfered  ftom  o«ii^ 
aad  by  d^rem  they  lay  np  a  stock  of  knowledge  which  i%atleriT  astoaishittg  to  diose  who  havB 
dmgfed  on  moalh  afW  manth  hi  the  old'-fashkmad,  diy,  aad  tadiooa  way  of  leaniag  leaaasgas. 
^^Mr.  Arnold,  in  fhet,  has  had  the  good  sease  to  adopt  the  system  of  natare.  A  oirila  Icwna 
his  owB  laagnafs  by  tiattatfiy  what  he  hears,  aad  oonstaatly  rysat^iy  it  till  it  is  Aeteaod  in 
the  memory;  hi  the  tame  way  Mr.  A  pats  the  papa  immediately  to  wotfc  at  WratnisN  In  LatlB 
aad  Greek,  iavolviaf  the  elementary  piinoiples  of  the  laagoage— words  an  sapplied— the  nrnde 
of  pattiag  them  together  is  taU  the  papil^he  is  shown  hoiT  the  aaoteti  expiessed  their  ideaa; 
ana  thea,  by  repeatiag  these  things  again  aad  again — it«»^nii  t'fgmmf  e  the  docile  pnpil  hoc 
lho«  iadaMily  imprasmd  npoa  hie  meoMiy  aad  rooted  in  Ui  aadststaadiag.  -.4 

'*  The  Americaa  Editor  ii  a  thoran||i  niswioal  scholar,  and  has  beea  a  psactiflal  teaehcf  nr 
yaan  ia  tUs  dty.  He  has  devoted  the  utoaost  care  to  a  eomplelerevisioa  of  Mr.  Arnold's  woita, 
BBS  oomoed  sevaral  arrom  of  iaadverteace  or  otiierwim,  has  rearraagad  and  impiovad  vaiioai 
matters  is  the  early  volnoMs  of  the  seiim,  aad  has  attended  most  diligratly  to  the  aeaaiBle 
lag  aad  amohanical  execntioa  of  the  wb«rfe.  We  aatidpate  ascst  aoaMsBtly  im  speedy  1 
tioB  of  these  woifca  ia^ac  schools  aad  ooDege^.."— Ci^Mr.  ir  Emf 

•«•  AiBoM'i  Swim  of  GiBistBal  Works  bas  attahied  a  eiraalalioB  absoit  lUlMialMed  la 
had,  bsiagiBtradaced  into  aeariy  all  the  great  Pablio  Schools  and  IsadiagBdi  "- 
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